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THE  LAWS  OF  THE  ASSOCIATION. 


Object  and  Organization. 

I.  The  object  of  the  A£Sociation  is  to  aid  the  development  of 
Social  Science. 

n.  The  Association  comprises  Four  Departments :  the  first,  for 
Jurisprudence  and  Amendment  of  the  Law ;  the  second,  for  Educa- 
tion; the  third,  for  Health;  and  the  fourth,  for  Economy  and  Trade. 

in.  The  Association  consists  of  Ordinary  Members,  Corporate 
Members,  Foreign  Corresponding  Members,  and  Associates. 

Terms  of  Membership. 

IV.  Any  person  who  pays  an  Annual  Subscription  of  One  Guinea, 
or  a  Life  Subscription  of  Ten  Guineas,  to  the  Funds  of  the  Associa- 
tion, is  an  Ordinary  Member. 

V.  Any  Public  Body  paying  to  the  funds  of  the  Association  an 
Annual  Subscription  of  Two  Guineas  is  a  Corporate  Member. 

VL  Foreign  Corresponding  Members  are  elected  by  the  Council 
the  number  of  such  Members  being  limited  by  Bye-law.  Foreign 
Corresponding  Members  are  exempt  from  payment. 

Vn.  Any  person  who  pays  Ten  Shillings  to  the  Funds  of  the 
Association  is  an  Associate  for  the  Annual  Meeting  for  which  such 
payment  is  made. 

VHI.  The  Annual  Subscription  is  payable  in  advance  on  the  first 
day  of  August  in  each  yeai*. 

OJivers  and  Government. 

IX.  The  Association  has  a  President,  Vice-Presidents,  Presidents 
and  Vice-Presidents  of  Depai'tments,  a  Chairman  of  Council,  a 
General  Secretary,  a  Treasurer  or  Treasurers,  a  Foreign  Secre- 
tary, and  Secretaries  of  Departments,  who  are  all  annually  elected, 
and  hold  office  until  the  appointments  of  the  following  year  are 
made. 


Laws  of  the  Association.  zxlii 

X.  The  Association  is  governed  by  a  Council,  and  by  an  Ezecu- 
tive  Committee,  subject  to  the  dii*ections  of  the  Council. 

XI.  The  Council  consists  of  the  following  persons : — 

1.  The  President,  Vice-Presidents,  Presidents  and  Vice-Presidents 
of  Departments,  Greneral  Secretary,  Treasurers,  Foreign  Secretary^ 
and  Secretai'ies  of  Departments. 

2.  Every  Member  who  has  filled  the  office  of  President,  of  Presi- 
dent of  a  Department,  or  who  has  filled  for  three  years  the  office  of 
Greneral  Secretary,  Treasurer,  Foreign  Secretary,  or  Secretary 
of  Departmenti 

d.  Every  Member  who,  up  to  the  dlst  of  July,  1862,  had  served 
for  three  years  as  a  Member  of  Council. 

4.  Every  Member  of  either  House  of  Parliament  who  is  also  H 
Member  of  the  Association. 

6.  Such  Members,  not  exceeding  fifteen  in  each  Department,  as 
shall  be  annually  nominated  by  the  Standing  Committee  of  each 
Department. 

6.  Such  Representatives  of  any  Branch  or  Local  Association,  not 
exceeding  two,  as  may  be  nominated  from  time  to  time  by  such 
Branch  or  Local  Association. 

7.  Such  Representative  of  any  Society  existing  in  connection  with 
the  Association  as  may  be  nominated  from  time  to  time  by  such 
Society. 

8.  Such  Representative  of  any  learned  Society,  or  Chamber  of 
Commerce,  being  a  Corporate  Member  of  the  Association,  as  may 
from  time  to  time  be  nominated  by  such  Corporate  Member. 

9.  Such  Members  as  may  be  nominated  by  the  Association,  on 
the  recommendation  of  the  Council,  for  special  services  to  the 
Association. 

XIL  The  Executive  Committee  consists  of  the  Chairman  of 
Council,  the  General  Secretary,  the  Treasurers,  the  Foreign 
Secretary,  one  Secretary  from  each  Department,  nominated  by 
the  Council,  and  Twelve  Members  elected  annually  by  the  Council. 

XIII.  The  Council  meets  at  the  time  of  the  Annual  Meeting  of 
the  Association,  at  three  other  times  during  the  year,  and  also  when 
specially  summoned  by  the  Executive  Committee. 
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Annual  and  other  Meetings. 

XIV.  An  Annual  Meeting  for  the  reception  of  the  Address  of 
the  President,  and  of  the  Reports  of  the  Council  and  Standing  Com- 
mittees, and  for  the  reading  and  discussion  of  papers,  is  held  in  such 
place,  and  at  such  time,  as  may  be  appointed  bj  the  Council. 

XV.  A  Business  Meeting  of  the  Members  is  held  in  each  jear  at 
the  office  of  the  Association,  at  such  time  as  may  be  appointed  by 
the  Council,  to  receive  a  Report  from  the  Council  on  the  financial 
and  other  business  of  the  Association,  to  elect  the  Officers  and 
Standing  Committees  for  the  ensuing  year,  and  to  enact  such  Laws 
as  may  from  time  to  time  be  required. 

XVI.  The  Council  has  the  power  of  summoning  a  General 
Meeting  of  Members,  on  fourteen  days'  notice,  for  such  purpose  and 
at  such  time  and  place  as  it  thinks  fit. 

XVII.  The  Greneral  Secretary,  on  receiving  a  requisition  signed 
by  twenty  Members,  summons,  at  such  time,  being  ^vithin  thirty 
days,  and  at  such  place  as  he  thinks  fit,  a  General  Meeting  of  the 
Members,  for  the  purposes  stated  in  such  requisition. 

XVIII.  Special  Meetings  are  held  in  London,  under  the  regulation 
of  the  Executive  Committee,  for  reading  papers,  and  for  discussion, 
on  specific  questions. 

Rights  and  Privileges  of  Members. 

XIX.  Every  Ordinary  Member  has  the  right  of  attending  and 
Voting  at  the  Annual  Meeting,  the  Business  Meeting  of  Members,  and 
all  other  General  Meetings  of  the  Association,  of  being  eligible  to 
any  of  its  offices,  and  of  receiving  gratuitously  its  Transactions, 

XX.  Any  Ordinai'y  Member,  whose  name  has  been  submitted  for 
that  purpose  to  and  approved  by  the  Executive  Committee,  and  who 
pays  an  additional  annual  subscription  of  One  Guinea,  or  an  addi- 
tional life  subscription  of  Ten  Guineas,  has  the  privileges  of 
attending  and  voting  at  the  Special  Meetings  mentioned  in  Law 
XVIII.,  of  receiving  all  publications  issued  in  connection  with  such 
Meetings,  and  of  the  using  of  the  Librai'y  at  the  Office  of  the  Asso- 
ciation. 

XXI.  Every  Corporate  Member  receives  gratuitously  a  copy  of 
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the  Transactions^  and  may  nominate  two  representatives  to  attend 
the  Meetings  of  the  Association. 

XXn.  Every  Foreign  Corresponding  Member  has  all  the  rights  of 
sn  Ordinary  Member,  except  that  of  eligibility  to  the  CoanciL 

XXIIL  Every  Associate  has  the  right  of  attending  and  voting  at 
the  Annual  Meetings  held  under  Law  XIY. 

Standing  and  other  Committees. 

XXrV.  A  Standing  Committee  for  each  Department  is  annually 
elected  at  the  Business  Meeting  of  Members.  A  Standing  Com- 
mittee has  the  power  of  appointing  Sub-committees. 

XXY.  Special  Committees  are  appointed  by  the  Association  or 
by  the  Council,  to  consider  and  report  on  specific  subjects  of 
reference. 

XXYI.  The  Chairman  of  Council  is,  ex  officio^  a  Member  of 
every  Standing  Committee,  and  the  General  Secretary  and  the 
Foreign  Secretary  are,  ex  officio,  Members  of  every  Committee 
and  Sub-committee.  The  Secretary  of  each  Department  is,  ex  officio^ 
a  Member  of  every  Committee  and  Sub-committee  of  such  Depart- 
ment. 

Constitution  and  Conduct  of  Meetings. 

XXVn.  For  General  Meetings  of  the  Association  twenty  Mem- 
bers, for  Meetings  of  the  Council  seven  Members,  for  those  of  the 
Executive  Committee  five  Members,  and  for  those  of  other  Com- 
mittees and  Sub-committees  three  Members,  form  a  quonun. 

XXYIII.  At  all  the  aforesaid  Meetings  the  Chairman  has  a  vote ; 
if  the  votes  be  equal  he  has  also  a  casting  vote. 

XXIX.  No  original  motion  of  which  previous  notice  has  not  been 
given  is  put  from  the  Chair  at  any  Meeting  of  the  Association  held 
under  Laws  XIV.,  XV.,  or  XVI. 

Finances^ 

XXX.  The  Funds  of  the  Association  are  kept  in  its  name  at  a 
Bank.  All  sums  received  on  Account  of  the  Association  are  paid 
into  the  Bank  ;  and  all  cheques  on  the  Bank  are  drawn  by  order  ot 
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the  Council  or  of  the  Executive  Committee^  signed  by  the  Treasurer, 
and  countersigned  by  the  General  Secretary. 

XXXI.  At  the  Business  Meeting  of  Members  two  Auditors,  not 
being  Members  of  the  Executive  Committee,  are  appointed  on  motion, 
by  show  of  hands,  to  audit  the  accounts  for  the  ensuing  year, 

XXXn.  The  accounts  of  the  Association  are  made  up  to  the  end 
of  June  in  each  year  ;  and,  after  being  duly  audited,  are  appended  to 
the  Annual  Report  of  the  Council. 

Vacancies  in  Offices, 

XXXIII.  The  Council  fills  up  any  vacancy  occurring  during  the 
year  in  any  of  the  offices  named  in  Law  IX. 
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INTRODUCTION. 


Th£  Eleventh  Annual  Meeting  of  the  Association  was  opened 
in  the  Ulster  Hallj  Belfast^  on  the  evening  of  Wednesday, 
September  18,  1867,  hj  an  address  from  the  President,  Lord 
Dufferin.  A  vote  of  thanks  to  his  Lordship  was  moved  hj  the 
Lord  Bishop  of  Down  and  Connor  and  Dromore,  and  seconded 
by  Mr.  David  Dudley  Field.     The  address  from  the  Council 

was  then  read. 

The  addresses  of  the  Presidents  of  Departments  and  Sec- 
tions were  delivered  as  usual  on  Thursday  and  the  following 
mornings  in  Elmwood  Church,  after  which  the  sectional 
business  was  conducted  in  the  buildings  of  Queen's  College. 

On  the  Friday  evening  a  Reception  was  given  in  the  Ulster 
Hall  by  the  Mayor,  and  on  the  Monday  evening  a  Soiree  of 
the  Members  and  Associates  was  held  in  the  same  building. 
The  President's  dinner  on  the  Tuesday  also  took  place  in  the 
Hall. 

At  the  Monday's  Soiree,  Miss  Carpenter  gave  an  extem- 
poraneous address  on  the  subject  of  ^^  Female  Education  in 
India,"  which  is  printed  in  this  volume.  At  the  conclu- 
sion of  her  speech,  which  was  listened  to  throughout  with  the 
deepest  attention.  Lord  Dufferin  said — 

"  It  would  be  necessary  for  me  to  borrow  some  of  Miss  Carpenter's 
unrivalled  eloquence  and  grace  to  enable  me  to  convey  to  her  in  fitting 
terms  the  feeHngs  which  every  one  present  must  have  experienced 
iu  listening  to  her  admirable  address.  Any  of  those  learned  and 
distingaished  men  who  have  had  the  honour  of  addressing  you  during 
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this  Congress,  might  well  envy  her  the  power  which  has  enabled  her 
to  retain,  during  the  course  of  this  meeting,  the  attention  of  this 
large  and  crowded  assembly.  During  my  connection  with  the  India 
Office,  it  became  my  duty  to  acquaint  myself  with  some  of  the  sub- 
jects in  which  that  great  empire  is  concerned,  and  more  especially 
with  the  progress  made  in  the  education  of  females  in  India ;  and  in 
my  humble  way  I  am  glad  to  have  this  opportunity  of  confirming 
every  word  which  Miss  Carpenter  has  said.  India  is  a  great  country, 
and  the  history  of  a  great  country  only  deals  with  important  events  ; 
but  I  am  certain  that  when  the  history  of  that  country  is  being 
written  during  the  present  century,  the  visit  of  Miss  Carpenter  to 
the  shores  of  India  will  not  remain  unrecorded." 

The  business  at  the  Congress  was  summed  up  in  the  follow- 
ing report  from  the  Council,  which  was  presented  to  the 
concluding  meeting  in  Elmwood  Church,  on  Wednesday,  Sep- 
tember the  25th. 

The  Council  congratulates  the  Association  very  heartily  on  the 
success  of  its  Eleventh  Annual  Congress.  The  number  of  tickets  sold 
has  been  1,114,  and  both  the  general  and  sectional  meetings  have 
been  well  attended ;  but  the  highest  test  of  the  value  of  the  proceed- 
ings  is  to  be  found  in  the  papers  and  discussions,  which  have  been  on 
this  occasion  of  peculiar  worth.  The  Association  owes  its  thanks  to 
the  President  of  the  Queen's  College  for  throwing  open  the  whole  of 
the  rooms,  and  thus  affording  ample  accommodation  to  the  various 
sections;  to  the  Committee  of  Elmwood  Church,  in  which  the 
addresses  of  the  Presidents  of  Departments  have  been  given  ;  to  the 
President  and  Council  of  the  Natural  History  Society  fbr  permitting 
the  business  of  Reception  to  be  conducted  in  their  building ;  to 
the  Directors  of  the  Botanic  Garden  for  admitting  the  Association 
to  the  Flower  Show ;  to  the  Local  Officers  and  Committees  for  their 
strenuous  exertions  ;  to  the  Mayor  and  the  inhabitants  of  Belfast  and 
its  neighbourhood  generally  for  the  generous  kindness  and  hospitality 
which  they  have  shown  on  the  occasion  of  the  Congress. 

An  evening  meeting  was  held  to  hear  from  Miss  Carpenter  an  ac- 
count of  her  recent  visit  to  India,  and  of  the  efforts  which  she  is  making 
to  improve  female  education,  and  to  elevate  the  condition  of  her  sex 
in  that  country.  The  Council  wishes  all  success  to  the  admiitible 
exertions  of  Miss  Carpenter,  and  is  confident  that  the  Indian  Com- 
mittee of  the  Association  will  be  ready  to  aid  her  on  every  occasion. 

A  conunittee  appointed  by  the  Council  on  Wednesday  last,  to  con- 
sider what  practical  steps,  if  any,  can  be  taken  by  the  Association  for 
the  diminution  of  intemperance,  with  its  resulting  evils,  with  instruc- 
tions to  report  before  the  conclusion  of  the  present  Congress,  has 
made  a  report  to  the  Council,  embodying  the  following  resolutions, 
which  report  has  been  adopted  by  the  Council : — 
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'^  1.  That  this  Committee  is  of  opinion  that  the  present  licensing 
system  is  unsatisfactoiy,  and  requires  amendment. 

^'  2.  That)  whereas  at  present  licences  may  be,  and  are,  granted  by 
several  independent  authorities,  in  any  amendment  of  the  licensing 
law  the  licensing  powers  shall  be  placed  in  the  hands  of  only  one 
authority. 

'^3.  That  this  Committee,  being  of  opinion  that  the  question 
entrusted  to  them  is  of  too  wide  a  character  to  be  fully  answered  in 
the  time  they  have  at  their  disposal,  before  the  conclusion  of  the 
present  Congress,  requests  the  Council  to  re-appoint  this  Committee, 
with  power  to  add  to  its  number,  in  order  to  further  inquire  and 
report  what  measures,  legislative  or  other,  can  be  adopted  to  improve 
the  licensing  system,  or  otherwise  to  diminish  the  evils  of  intem- 
perance." 

In  the  Section  of  International  Law,  upon  the  special  question, 
'<  Is  it  desirable  that  there  should  be  an  International  Currency,  and, 
if  so.  on  what  basis  ?  "  the  unanimous  opinion  was  that  the  object 
was  most  expedient,  but  it  was  admitted  that  there  were  real  and 
serious  difficulties  at  present  in  the  way  of  giving  full  effect  to  it. 
It  was  thought  that  by  a  conference  of  all  the  nations  interested  a 
complete,  uniform  system  of  weights,  measures,  and  currency  could, 
in  point  of  theory  at  least,  be  devised,  and  that  then  the  proper  plan 
as  to  currency  seemed  to  be  to  select  one  coin  as  the  common  basis  to 
be  adopted,  in  pursuance  of  the  most  scientific  and  sound  principles. 
Such  a  coin  would  be  a  step  towards  the  practical  realisation  of  the 
entire  scheme. 

Upon  the  second  special  question — ^'  Is  it  desirable  to  establish  a 
General  System  of  International  Arbitration,  and,  if  so,  on  what 
principle  should  it  be  organised  ?  " —  the  principle  proposed  to  be 
established  was  held  to  be  not  only  in  itself  a  great  international  need, 
but  it  was  strongly  contended  that  it  was  not  surrounded  by  so  many 
difficulties  as  had  been  occasionally  supposed.  The  position  was 
distinctly  laid  down  that  no  nation  should  resort  to  arms  until  the 
matter  in  dispute  had  been  referred  to  arbitration.  It  was  also 
affirmed  that  the  moral  effect  of  the  establishment  of  a  system  of 
International  Arbitration  would  not  only  be  that,  before  appeal  to 
arms,  disputing  nations  would  submit  their  differences  to  arbitration, 
but  that  a  refusal  to  abide  by  the  decision  of  the  tribunal  of  arbitra- 
tion would  be  attended  by  penalties  of  moral  odium  and  condemna- 
tion so  deep  and  permanent  as  to  become  of  a  really  deterring 
character. 

With  regard  to  the  International  Code  Committee,  it  was  reported 
that  an  important  part  of  the  contemplated  code  was  already  com- 
pleted, and  that  the  remaining  portion  would  very  probably  be 
prepared  in  time  to  admit  of  the  entire  draft  of  the  code  being 
submitted  to  the  Council  on  the  occasion  of  the  next  Congress  of 
the  Association. 

Upon  the  special  question,  as  to  the  assimilation  of  the  laws  and 
procedure  of  England  and  Ireland,  there  was  a  substantial  agreement 
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as  to  its  expediency.  The  question  of  the  establishment  of  a  Court 
of  Criminal  Appeal  upon  the  facts  elicited  a  large  concurrence  of 
opinion  in  regard  to  the  unsatisfactory  state  of  the  present  position 
of  things^  but  no  distinct  plan  of  amendment  was  determined  upon. 
The  propositions  in  regard  to  the  desirability  of  the  centralisation  or 
localisation  of  the  administration  of  justice  led  to  a  distinct  ex- 
pression of  opinion,  that  the  principle  of  localisation  was  not  only 
expedient,  but  a  necessity  of  the  present  system  of  legal  adminis- 
tration. 

A  paper  on  the  subject  of  ''  Oaths  "  was  contributed  by  Mr. 
Grardner.  On  one  point,  at  least,  his  views  commanded  universal 
assent— namely,  that  the  exclusion  of  the  testimony  of  a  witness 
on  the  ground  that  he  professed  disbelief  was  an  unjustifiable 
anomaly.  On  the  other  point — how  far  oaths  ought  to  be  retained 
in  courts  of  justice,  the  meeting  was  much  divided.  In  the  discus- 
sion on  the  Jury  System  of  the  three  parts  of  the  United  Kingdom, 
several  questions  were  mooted  as  to  their  remuneration  and 
unanimity.  On  the  subject  of  Bankruptcy  a  paper  was  read  by 
Mr.  James  Heron,  in  which  he  expressed  opinions  in  accordance 
with  the  views  so  often  enunciated  in  the  Association.  It  is  a 
matter  of  the  deepest  interest  to  the  mercantile  community  that 
the  estates  of  insolvent  debtors  should  be  administered  by  a 
committee  of  creditors,  and  not  by  the  court. 

In  the  Section  of  Repression  of  Crime,  the  special  questions  had 
reference  to  crimes  of  violence  against  the  person,  the  making 
of  prison  labour  productive  and  remunerative,  and  the  better 
organisation  of  police,  on  which  valuable  papers  were  contributed 
by  Mr.  Barwick  Baker,  Mr.  Cartwright,  Mr.  Shepherd,  and 
Captain  Fenwick.  The  subject  of  Prison  Labour  was  brought  for- 
ward in  consequence  of  a  communication  from  Sir  John  Bowring 
and  a  committee  of  Devonshire  magistrates,  who  were  anxious  to 
have  the  views  of  the  Association  in  answer  to  certain  questions 
they  have  prepared.  Afler  full  discussion,  a  resolution  was  passed 
by  the  section,  appointing  a  Committee  to  draw  up  answers  to  the 
questions,  which  will  be  transmitted  as  soon  as  they  have  been 
approved  by  the  Committee  of  the  section.  The  opinion  was 
largely  in  favour  of  prisoners'  labour  being  made  as  productive  and 
remunerative  as  possible,  both  with  reference  to  its  influence  on 
the  prisoners  and  as  a  means  of  reducing  the  cost  of  prisons. 

On  the  subject  of  crimes  of  violence  against  the  person,  a  strong 
opinion  was  expressed  that  such  crimes  should  bo  regarded  as  of  a 
more  serious  character  than  crimes  against  property,  and  be  punished 
accordingly. 

A  voluntary  paper,  by  Miss  Rosamond  Hill,  revealed  the  dis- 
graceful state  of  the  prison  in  Guernsey,  owing  to  a  dispute  between 
the  island  authorities  and  the  Government  as  to  defraying  the  cost  of 
the  necessary  improvements.  Good  service  will  be  rendered  by  the 
Association  if  the  revelation  thus  made  should  lead  to  the  necessary 
steps  being  taken  to  rebuild  or  greatly  modify  the  present  structure. 
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The  subject  of  Prison  Discipline  in  India  was  ably  treated  in  a 
paper  by  Miss  Carpenter,  who,  by  her  recent  visit  to  that  country, 
and  her  readiness  at  once  to  make  public  the  result  of  her  inquiries, 
has  added  to  the  many  valuable  services  she  has  rendered  to  the 
cause  of  prison  reform.  The  question  (which  was  also  discussed  in 
a  paper  by  Major  Hutchinson)  has  already  been  brought  before  the 
Secretary  of  State  for  India  in  a  memorial  from  the  Association,  and 
the  Council  trust  that  ere  long  some  steps  may  bo  taken  by  the 
Government  to  remedy  the  great  evils  which  exist. 

Other  voluntary  papers  were  read  by  several  members  who  are 
practically  engaged  in  efforts  for  the  repression  of  crime,  including 
one  by  Mr.  Barwick  Baker  on  "  Vagrants,"  in  which  a  system 
adopted  by  the  Poor  Law  authorities  in  Gloucestershire  was  de- 
scribed, a  system  the  general  adoption  of  which  would  tend  greatly 
to  the  diminution  of  vagrancy. 

In  the  Education  Department,  the  discussion  on  the  training  of 
idiots  and  the  imbecile  brought  out  no  new  facts,  it  being  allowed 
on  all  hands  that  they  cannot  be  properly  treated  unless  they  are 
separated  from  lunatics  and  perfect-minded  paupers.  There  was 
some  difference  of  opinion  as  to  the  method  in  which  these  sepa- 
rate institutions  should  be  raised  and  supported.  The  President 
seemed  to  represent  the  opinion  of  the  section  when  he  said  that,  for 
other  reasons  than  those  of  political  economy,  it  was  well  to  commit 
the  relief  of  suffering  humanity  mainly  to  voluntary  effort,  but  that 
public  rates  might  fairly  contribute  that  amount  towards  the  main- 
tenance of  pauper  idiots  in  private  asylums  which  would  other- 
wise be  spent  on  them  in  the  workhouse. 

It  was  hardly  to  be  supposed  that,  in  a  part  of  the  kingdom  where 
there  is  so  mucii  division  on  the  point,  a  unanimous  opinion  on 
the  respective  merits  of  the  national  and  denominational  systems 
of  education  should  have  been  obtained ;  but  it  is  with  much  satis- 
faction that  we  report  that  a  very  large  number  of  those  present 
supported,  with  at  least  as  strong  a  feeling  as  did  the  meeting  at 
Manchester,  the  opinion  that  a  secular  system  of  education  was 
decidedly  preferable  to  the  ono  in  which  either  the  State  or  the 
teacher  interfered  with  the  religious  convictions  of  the  parents  of 
those  educated;  and  further,  that  it  was  strongly  held  that,  not  only 
on  abstract  grounds,  but  also  on  account  of  the  numerical  distribution 
of  the  religious  sects  in  this  country,  a  national,  as  opposed  to  a  denom- 
inational or  sectanan,  system  was  absolutely  required  for  Ireland. 
The  discussion,  on  a  later  day,  on  a  paper  by  Professor  M'Cosh, 
resulted  in  a  general  expression  of  opinion  on  the  part  of  those 
present  at  the  discussion,  in  favour  of  some  system  of  compulsory 
education. 

The  subject  of  technical  education  attracted  less  attention  than,  in 
our  opinion,  this  important  question  deserves.  It  is  to  be  hoped  that, 
at  our  next  annual,  if  not  at  some  previous  sessional  meeting,  this 
deeply-interesting  question  may  be  fully  discussed. 

Statistics  brought  before  the  section  by  Dr.  M'Cosh,  Dr.  Maclvor, 
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and  the  Bev.  L.  £.  Berkeley,  showed  that  the  establishment  of 
national  schools  had,  in  Ulster,  and  in  many  districts  throughout  the 
entire  country,  extinguished  schools  of  private  adventure,  in  which 
the  poor  and  persons  of  moderate  means  had  previously  enjoyed  the 
opportunity  of  acquiring  the  elements  of  the  ancient  classics.  A 
very  general  opinion  was  expressed  that  the  teaching  of  classics  and 
French  in  national  schools  would  be  hailed  as  a  great  boon ;  and, 
looking  to  the  fact  above  mentioned,  ought  in  justice  to  be  granted. 
The  scheme  for  carrying  out  this  object  pi*oposed  by  the  Resident 
Commissioner  and  accepted  by  the  National  Board  was  i*egarded  with 
much  approval.  It  was  also  thought  highly  desirable,  as  a  further 
means  of  extending  intermediate  education,  that  the  recommenda- 
tions of  the  majority  of  the  Endowed  Schools  Commission  should 
be  carried  into  effect. 

This  report  would  be  incomplete  without  an  allusion  to  the  valu- 
able papers  on  University  Reform.  On  this  subject  the  following 
resolution  was  sent  up  to  the  Council  by  the  Education  Committee, 
and  by  them  referred  to  the  permanent  Committee  in  London  : — 
**  That  the  Council  be  requested  to  consider  what  steps,  if  any,  it  ' 
can  take  to  promote  the  adaptation  of  the  imivorsities  to  the  present 
requirements  of  education  by  the  improvement  of  their  government, 
of  the  modes  and  subjects  of  instruction  in  them,  of  the  employment 
of  their  revenues,  and  of  the  conditions  of  admission." 

In  the  Health  Department,  resulting  out  of  the  discussion  on 
<'  Health  Legislation,"  a  general  agreement  was  arrived  at  that  there 
should  be  a  Central  Board  or  a  Secretary  of  State  to  direct  and  en- 
force local  action  in  all  matters  connected  with  public  health. 

In  the  debate  on  '^  The  Registration  System  of  England,  Ireland, 
and  Scotland,"  the  meeting  requested  the  President  to  bring  the 
defects  of  the  Registration  Acts  before  the  Council,  with  the  >'iew  of 
their  urging  some  legislation. 

On  the  subject  of  ''  Recreation  for  the  Working  Classes,"  it  was 
unanimously  resolved — ''That  a  recommendation  be  made  to  the 
Council  that  numerous  recreation  grounds  ought  to  be  established  in 
all  towns  for  young  children. 

After  hearing  papers  on  **  The  Sanitary  Condition  of  Belfast," 
and  on  **  Town  and  Domestic  Water  Supply,"  it  was  unanimously 
resolved — "  That  a  recommendation  be  made  to  the  Council  of  the 
desirableness  of  memorialising  the  Government  to  take  into  consider- 
ation the  present  mode  of  receiving  evidence  on  Water  and  other 
Health  Bills,  and  to  suggest  that  the  evidence  on  such  Bills  be  taken 
by  the  referees  on  the  spot  where  such  measures  are  required.  Also 
that  the  Council  of  the  Association  be  requested  to  renew  its  exer- 
tions to  obtain  a  complete  and  uniform  sanitary  code  for  the  United 
Kingdom  of  Great  Britain  and  Ireland." 

In  the  Economy  and  Trade  Department,  Section  A,  most  valuable 
discussions  on  various  topics  have  been  taken.  After  papers  on  the 
Land  Question  had  been  read  by  Messrs.  Willett,  Audain,  William 
Malcomson,  and  Luke  Christie,  an  animated  debate  was  maintained, 
in  which  the  general  feeling  of  the  section  evidently  lay  in  favour 
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of  giving  to  tbe  tenant  security  for  a  definite  compensation  for  im- 
provements and  ontlay  upon  the  land  he  held,  while  a  difference  of 
opinion  existed  as  to  the  proportion  at  which  that  compensation 
should  be  fixed. 

The  second  special  question,  inquiring  into  the  Economic  Results  of 
the  Continuous  Emigration  from  Ireland,  was  answered  in  a  paper  by 
Mr.  John  M'Kane,  who  argued  that  while  the  exodus  had  not  been 
an  unmixed  source  of  good  or  evil,  yet  the  advantage  it  had  pro- 
duced was  rather  greater  than  the  injuries  it  had  inflicted.  In  the 
debate,  however,  to  which  the  paper  gave  rise,  the  reverse  opinion 
seemed  to  have  the  preponderance,  and  great  stress  was  laid  upon  the 
evil  influence  it  had  in  changing  the  character  of  agricultural  enter- 
prise by  converting  much  of  the  land  formerly  tilled  into  pasturage. 

The  third  special  question  submitted  to  the  section  was — ^*  Should 
the  Local  Grovemment  Acts  be  extended  to  Ii*eland  ?  "  The  subject 
was  introduced  by  Mr.  J.  Hancock,  J.P.,  and  Mr.  John  Anderson, 
and  the  following  resolutions  were  unanimously  adopted  :— 

*'That  it  be  recommended  to  the  Council — Ist.  That  the  powers 
of  the  Local  Government  Acts  now  in  operation  in  England  ought 
to  be  extended  to  Ireland.  2nd.  That  it  is  most  desirable  that  the 
Local  Grovemment  and  Public  Health  Acts  should  be  amended  and 
consolidated  by  one  Act  applicable  to  both  countries." 

The  voluntary  papers  were,  as  usual,  of  a  very  varied  character, 
embracing  a  great  variety  of  topics.  Miss  Corlett,  of  Dublin,  laid  a 
paper  before  the  section,  treating  of  the  employment  especially  of 
educated  women,  and  narrating  the  valuable  work  accomplished  by 
the  Queen's  Institute  in  Dublin.  In  the  discussion  of  this  subject, 
on  which  no  difference  of  opinion  arose,  the  suggestion  was  made 
that  the  employment  of  lady  superintendents  over  the  female  workers 
in  factories  would  be  of  great  value,  and  a  resolution  was 
adopted  :— 

**  This  section,  having  had  a  paper  read  before  them  by  Miss 
Barbara  Corlett  on  the  subject  of  '  The  Queen's  Institute  for  the 
training  and  employment  of  educated  women,'  would  respectfully 
recommend  this  institute  to  the  Council,  and  would  request  them 
to  urge  upon  mill  proprietors  and  large  employers  of  woman*8 
labour  the  propriety  of  having  educated  ladies  employed  as  superin- 
tendents of  the  rooms  where  young  women  are  engaged." 

Miss  L.  Boucherett's  paper  on  "The  Treatment  of  Pauper  Children  " 
gave  rise  to  a  very  animated  discussion,  and  resulted  in  the  adoption 
of  the  following  resolution  : — 

"  A  paper  having  been  read  explaining  the  satisfactory  result  of 
the  system  of  rearing  poor  children  on  the  family  system  by  out- 
door relief  adopted  in  the  Eton  Union,  this  section  recommends  that 
the  suggestion  bo  made  to  the  Council  that  it  would  be  expedient 
t9  have  the  Poor  Law  of  Ireland  so  far  assimilated  to  the  Poor 
Law  of  England  as  to  allow  the  Poor  Law  authorities  the  same 
power  and  discretion  as  to  adopting  the  system  as  the  Poor  Law 
authorities  now  have  in  England." 
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As  at  all  our  congresses  the  varied  aspects  of  the  Temperance 
question  were  discussed  in  the  several  papers,  all  of  them  advocating 
restrictive  measures,  and  some  arguing  for  total  abstinence  and 
prohibition  as  the  only  effectual  means  of  remedying  the  evils 
arising  from  intemperance.  A  very  strong  hope  was  expressed 
during  the  debate  that  the  Committee  appointed  by  the  Council  at  its 
first  meeting  in  Belfast  would  lead  to  decided  action  on  the  part  of 
the  Association  in  this  important  branch  of  its  inquiries. 

The  Land  Legislation  of  Prussia  was  discussed  by  Mr.  Dix 
Hutton,  who  also  laid  suggestions  before  the  section,  for  the 
gradual  creation  of  a  farmer  proprietary  in  Ireland.  A  kindred 
topic  was  introduced  by  Mr.  Kennedy,  and  an  interesting  discussion 
arose. 

A  variety  of  other  papers  were  read,  amongst  them  a  contribution 
of  the  Lord  Mayor  of  Dublin  on  "  The  Butter  Trade  of  Ireland,"  in 
which  he  showed  how  much  it  might  be  developed  with  advantage  to 
the  community  ;  and  a  paper  from  Dr.  Hancock  on  "  The  Application 
of  Capital  in  the  South  of  Ireland,  as  illustrated  by  the  Statistics  of 
Mr.  Bianconi's  Enterprise." 

The  Social  Condition  of  India  was  brought  before  the  section  by 
Mr.  De  La  Poer  Wynne,  and  the  neglect  of  the  Government  in 
regard  to  irrigation  and  navigation  was  commented  upon  in  a  con- 
tribution from  Sir  A.  Cotton. 

Economy  and  Trade,  Section  B,  under  the  able  presidency  of  Mr. 
Mulholland,has  had  several  most  important  subjects  under  its  consider- 
ation. The  first  special  question  which  came  under  its  consideration 
was,  "  How  best  to  Promote  the  Manufactures  of  Ireland,"  and  papers 
on  the  subject  were  read  by  various  gentlemen,  Mr.  Ewart  reviewed 
the  whole  trade  of  the  country,  and  suggested  several  measures  by 
which  patriotism  might  be  enlisted  in  extending  the  use  both  of  linen 
and  woollen  manufactures.  Mr.  Burgcs  confined  himself  to  a  very 
practical  paper  on  the  Promotion  of  Flax  Culture  ;  while  Mr.  Arnold 
Baruchson  pointed  out,  in  a  paper  replete  with  iufonnation,  how  the 
production  of  beetroot  sugar  was  a  branch  of  industry  for  which 
Ireland  was  specially  adapted,  and,  giving  a  brief  statement  of  the 
character  of  this  kind  of  manufacture  on  the  Continent,  very  earnestly 
recommended  it  to  the  section.  A  paper  by  Mr.  Cleaiy  on  this 
subject  was  also  read.  In  the  debate  which  arose  it  was  especially 
suggested  that  a  linen  undress  uniform  might  be  introduced  for  the 
military,  and  that  the  production  of  the  uniform  of  the  constabulary 
might  be  placed  in  the  hands  of  Irish  woollen  manufactures,  while,  on 
the  other  hand,  several  of  the  speakers  deprecated  anything  akin  to  a 
return  to  bounties  and  protection.  The  suggestion  was  thrown  out 
that  by  draining  the  lower  ranges  of  hills  ground  might  be  obtained 
which  now  only  produced  heather  and  whins  for  sheep  grazing,  so 
that  the  woollen  manufacturers  might  be  able  to  have  the  raw  material 
supplied  in  greater  abundance  and  at  a  cheaper  rate.  The  second 
special  subject,  whether  the  Government  should  purchase  the  Irish 
railways,  was  discussed  in  several  papers^  and  excited  a  very  animated 
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debate,  which  had  to  he  adjourned  in  consequence  of  want  of  time 
fallj  to  exhaust  the  subject  in  one  day's  debate.  There  seemed  to  he 
a  preponderance  of  feeling  in  the  section  in  favour  of  the  Govern- 
ment assuming  the  management  of  the  railways,  though  several  able 
arguments  were  adduced  against  the  centralising  tendencies  of  the 
advocates  of  such  measures.  The  third  special  question  was  intro- 
duced by  Mr.  Blake,  M.P.,  who  discussed  the  means  of  improving 
the  Irish  Fisheries,  giving  some  practical  suggestions  which  were  very 
generally  approved  of  by  the  section . 

A  considerable  number  of  voluntary  papers  were  read  on  very 
important  subjects,  including  the  Currency  Questions,  Trades'  Unions, 
and  the  economical  aspects  of  several  of  the  trades  of  the  district. 

The  Council  has  only  to  add  its  hope  that,  when  the  Association 
may  next  visit  Ireland,  the  results  of  its  meeting  may  be  as  satis- 
factory and  instructive  as  they  have  been  on  the  present  occasion. 

It  should  be  added  that  for  the  success  of  the  Belfast 
Congress,  the  Association  was  greatly  indebted  to  the  Chair- 
man of  the  Local  Executive  Committee,  Professor  Wyville 
Thomson.  The  proceed  of  the  sale  of  tickets,  amounting 
to  £721  16^.,  was  duly  transmitted  to  the  Treasurers, 
and  was  acknowledged  by  a  resolution  of  the  Council  express- 
ing their  sense  of  the  energy  and  liberality  shewn  by  the 
local  oflBcers  and  the  inhabitants  of  Belfast.  At  the  request 
of  the  Local  Committee  that  portion  of  this  volume  which 
contains  the  proceedings  of  the  Education  Department,  was 
published  some  months  since  in  a  separate  form. 

Since  the  Behast  Congress,  tlic  following  subjects,  among 
others,  have  been  considered  by  the  Council. 

In  September  last,  a  memorial,  signed  by  upwards  of  three 
hundred  persons,  was  presented  to  the  Council,  praying  for  its 
attention  to  the  present  state  of  the  laws  relating  to  the 
property  and  earnings  of  married  women.  This  memorial  was 
referred  to  the  Standing  Committee  of  the  Jurispnidcnce 
Department ;  and  in  consequence  of  their  report,  a  Bill,  pre- 
pared by  them,  was  introduced  into  the  House  of  Commons  by 
Mr.  G.  Shaw  Lefevrc,  in  an  able  speech  explanatory  of  its 
objects  ;  and  was  subsequently  read  a  second  time  and  referred 
to  a  Select  Committee,  who  have  reported  in  favour  of  an  alter- 
ation in  the  law.    This  Bill  is  nearly  identical  with  the  measure 
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prepared  hy  the  Law  Amendment  Society,  and  brought  into 
the  House  of  Commons  by  Sir  Erskine  Perry  in  1857.  Its 
main  object  is  to  secure  to  a  married  woman^  in  the  absence  of 
any  special  contract,  the  whole  of  her  property  and  earnings, 
as  if  she  were  still  a  feme  sole. 

The  Special  Committee  on  Intemperance,  whose  proceedings 
at  Belfast  are  narrated  above,  made  the  following  further 
report  on  the  14th  of  May,  which  the  Council  adopted,  and 
authorised  the  Committee  to  take  any  necessary  steps  for 
carrying  out  its  recommendations  : — 

''The  manner  in  which  houses  are  conducted  where  exciseable 
liquors  are  sold  by  retail  would  appear  naturally  to  depend  on  the 
character  of  the  persons  entrusted  with  the  licences,  the  value  of 
the  premises  in  which  the  sale  takes  place,  the  hours  during  which 
they  are  open,  and  the  number  of  such  houses  in  a  neighbour- 
hood. 

'*  It  is  therefore  desirable  that  every  precaution  should  bo  taken  to 
ascertain  the  character  of  all  persons  applying  for  licences,  that 
the  houses  are  of  sufficient  value,  and  proper  for  the  business, 
and  that  Uiere  is  a  reasonable  presumption  that,  if  licensed,  the 
occupants  may,  with  industry  and  honest  dealing,  obtain  a  living. 

''Your  Committee  therefore  recommend  that  all  applications 
for  licences  to  sell  beer,  spirits,  wines,  cyder,  or  perry  by  retail, 
be  in  the  first  instance  made  to  the  justices  in  Petty  Sessions, 
afler  notice  to  the  chief  constable  of  the  place  and  the  other 
authorities  now  required  by  the  9  Geo.  IV.  c.  61,  in  respect  of 
inns,  ale-houses,  and  victualling-houses  ;  such  notice  to  state  the 
class  of  trade  for  which  the  applicant  wishes  to  be  licensed,  i.e., 
hotel,  inn,  victualling-house,  "wine  and  spirit  store,  refreshment- 
rooms,  or  beer-house  ;  and  the  discretion  at  present  exercised  by 
justices  in  granting  licences  shall  bo  extended  to  all  licences  to 
be  granted  by  them. 

**  That  the  value  of  houses  to  which  licences  should  in  future 
be  granted  (otherwise  than  by  renewal)  for  the  sale  of  beer  by 
retail  to  be  drunk  on  the  premises  be  increased  to  double  the 
value  now  required  by  the  1  Wm.  IV.  c.  64. 

"  That  all  licensed  houses  be  closed  on  Sundays,  but  to  prevent 
inconvenience  to  the  public,  justices,  where  they  see  fit,  may  in 
their  licence  permit  houses  to  be  opened  on  Sundays  from 
one  o'clock  to  three  o'clock,  and  from  eight  o'clock  to  ten 
o'clock,  p.m. 

"That  in  the  cases  of  innkeepers'  licences,  and  where  justices 
consider  that  the  house  is  bona  fide  and  reasonably  required 
as  au  inn  for  the  entertainment  of  travellers,  the  justices  may 
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accompany  the  grant  of  a  licence  with  a  dispensation  as  to  hours, 
as  to  the  -whole  or  part  of  the  house  and  premises,  provided  that 
such  dispensation  shall  not  applj  to  nor  include  any  tap-room,  bar, 
or  other  place  of  public  resort  for  drinking. 

"  That  all  applications  for  licences  or  renewals,  or  objections 
thereto,  shall  be  heard  in  open  court,  and  the  witnesses,  if  necessary, 
may  be  examined  on  oath. 

**  That  where  application  for  a  licence  is  made  for  the  first  time, 
if  two-thirds  of  the  owners  or  occupiers  within  ^ve  hundred  yards 
object,  the  justices  shall  refuse  the  licence,  provided  that  the  clerk 
of  the  justices  has  received  from  the  persons  so  objecting  at  least  ten 
days'  notice  specifying  the  objection. 

*'  That  the  right  of  appeal  from  the  decision  of  the  Petty 
Sessions  be  extended  to  persons  objecting  to  licences  being  granted, 
and  notice  of  appeal  to  suspend  the  issue  of  the  licences  until  after 
the  decision  of  the  Sessions.  The  disqualification  of  justices  under 
the  9  Geo.  IV.  c.  61  s.  27,  to  be  repealed. 

"  That,  with  the  view  of  preventing  undue  influence  in  the 
granting  of  licences,  no  clerk  to  justices  shall  be  permitted  to 
apply  for,  or  support,  or  oppose,  any  application  for  a  licence 
before  the  justices,  under  the  penalty  of  forfeiture  of  his  oflSce  of 
clerk. 

^  That  when  a  person  has  had  a  licence  granted  him  for  new 
premises,  and  has  within  three  years  sold  them  for  a  premium, 
increase  of  rent,  or  other  valuable  consideration,  he  shall  be  dis- 
qualified from  applying  for  or  obtaining  a  licence  for  other  new 
premises  in  the  same  county,  city,  or  place. 

''  That  the  justices'  licence  shall  state  the  excise  licence  which 
the  applicant  shall  be  entitled  to  obtaiu  from  the  Inland  Revenue 
Office,  according  to  the  Acts  regulating  their  issue,  the  hours 
during  which  the  house  may  be  kept  open,  and  if  on  Sundays, 
Good  Fridays,  and  Christmas  Days,  and  that  in  the  penal  portion 
of  licences,  as  at  present  used  (9  Geo.  IV.  c.  61,  schedule  C), 
there  be  added,  after  the  words  '  or  any  gaming  whatever 
therein,'  *  betting,  raffling,  or  being  agent  for  any  prize-fight  or  race.' 
'*  That  three  convictions  within  two  years  for  any  ofience  against 
the  Licensing  Acts  or  for  any  misdemeanour  shall  disqualify  from 
grant  of,  or  renewal  of,  licence. 

^'  That  for  disqualification  the  conviction  need  not  be  for  the 
same  kind  of  ofience. 

*'  That  the  landlord  of  licensed  premises  shall  be  entitled  to 
decline  to  serve  any  person  whom  he  may  consider  to  be  the  worse 
for  liquor,  who  is  disorderly  or  quarrelsome,  or  uses  any  obscene, 
disgusting,  or  profane  language,  and  may  call  in  the  aid  of  the  police 
to  remove  such  persons  from  the  premises. 

'*  Should  the  foregoing  meet  the  approbation  of  the  Council,  the 
Committee  request  its  sanction  to  their  taking  such  steps  by 
petition  or  memorial,  or  giving  evidence  before  a  committee,  as 
may  appear  likely  to  promote  the  adoption  by  Parliament  of  their 
views." 
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In  March  last,  the  Council  appointed  a  Committee  to  co- 
operate with  a  Committee  of  the  British  Medical  Association, 
on  the  subject  of  the  revision  of  Sanitary  Laws,  and  a  better 
organisation  of  State  Medicine.  The  joint  Committee,  with 
the  aid  of  Dr.  Rumsey,  who  has  more  than  once  given  the 
Association  the  benefit  of  his  experience  and  thought  on  this 
question,  prepared  a  Memorial,*  and  explanatory  memo- 
randum, which  they  presented  on  tiie  22nd  of  May,  to  the  Duke 
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It  seems  not  unreasonable  to  ask  that  the  Im])erial  Parliament,  which  for  many 
years  has  devoted  much  time  and  attention  to  the  enactment  of  laws  having 
reference  to  the  amount,  the  causation,  and  the  diminution  of  mortality  in  the 
United  Kingdom,  should  take  measures  to  ascertain  how  far  its  benevolent  inten- 
tions have  been  appreciated,  its  laws  o))eycd,  and  its  suggestions  adopted :  and 
how  far,  on  the  contrary,  local  regulations,  customs,  and  prejudices,  the 
parsimony  of  local  authorities,  the  existence  in  the  same  districts  of  conflicting 
jurisdictions,  and  defects  or  obscurity  in  the  laws  themselves,  have  tended  to 
defeat,  in  whole  or  in  part,  the  labours  of  the  Legislature. 

It  is  affirmed  by  those  whom  large  official  experience  entitles  to  speak  with 
authority,  that  the  registration  of  the  causes  of  death,  though  much  more  satis- 
factory than  it  once  was,  is  still  very  imperfect ;  that  the  llcgistrar's  certificate 
is  not  accepted  as  evidence  of  death  by  the  Bank  of  England ;  and  that,  under 
the  present  system,  which  has  doubtless  led  to  the  discovery  of  some  murders, 
but  probably  allows  many  to  escape  detection,  scarcely  any  further  improvement 
is  possible;  while  it  makes  absolutely  no  provision  for  the  registration  of  cases  of 
disease  not  proving  fatal. 

It  is  also  felt  by  many,  including  Coroners  and  others  who  know  its  working, 
that  the  present  mode  of  conducting  medico-legal  inquiries  tends  in  numerous 
instances  to  defeat  the  ends  of  justice :  that  verdicts  are  often  arrived  at  by 
Coroners*  juries  on  evidence  that  is  insuflicient,  erroneous,  or  misinterpreted; 
without  SLuy  post  mortem  examinations,  or  after  examinations  made  without  the 
guidance  of  any  fixed  rules  for  the  performance  of  them,  and  by  persons  unskilled 
in  such  investigations;  while  it  is  notorious  that  the  appearance,  in  Courts  of 
justice,  of  medical  witnesses  summoned  ex  pjrte  to  speak  not  to  matters  of  fact, 
but  to  matters  of  doubtful  opinion,  hinders  or  altogether  prevents  the  discovery 
of  truth,  discredits  scientific  medicine,  and  is  a  fruitful  source  of  perplexity  and 
misconception  to  bench,  bar,  and  jury. 

It  further  appears,  from  extenpive  inquiries  conducted  by  private  individuals 
in  the  absence  of  trostworthy  official  returns,  that  in  many  of  the  towns  and 
districts  of  this  country,  scarcely  a  semblance  of  sanitary  organisation  exists; 
that  the  majority  of  the  large  towns  throughout  the  kingilom  have  no  Medical 
Officers  of  Health,  and  that,  in  most  of  those  which  have  them,  their  remuneration 
is  utterly  inadequate ;  while,  on  the  other  hand,  many  Local  Boards  have  been 
established,  and  even  Officers  of  Health  appointed,  in  places  which  are  by  far  too 
small  and  insignificant  for  separate  statistical  reports ;  and  that  frequently  their 
position  of  dei)cndence  on  the  local  authorities  renders  those  Officers  compara- 
tively powerless  for  good.  It  appears,  moreover,  that  Inspectors  of  Nuisances  are 
often  independent  of  the  Oilicer  of  Health,  instead  of  being  under  his  control ; 
that  in  many  towns,  where  a  single  insi)ector — burdened,  as  is  not  unfrequently 
the  case,  with  other  laborious  duties — is  appointed  to  populations  of  30,000,  or 
40,000,  or,  as  in  one  case,  of  130,000,  and  likewise  iu  country  districts,  where 
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of  Marlborough^  President  of  Her  Majesty's  Council,  the 
Earl  of  Devon,  President  of  the  Poor  Law  Board,  and  Mr. 
Grathome  Hardy,  Secretary  of  State.  It  is  believed  that  in 
consequence  of  these  representations  a  royal  commission  will 
shortly  be  issued  to  inquire  into  the  whole  subject 

In  consequence  of  representations  made  to  them  by  the 
Standing  Committee  of  the  Health  Department,  the  Council 
resolved  to  petition  Parliament  in  favour  of  the  extenaon  of 
the  provisions  of  the  Contagious  Diseases  Act,  which  are  now 
confined  to  garrison  towns,  to  the  other  parts  of  the  kingdom. 
The  subjoined  petition  was  accordingly  presented  by  Lord 


siidi  officers  exist  only  in  name,  there  is  practically  no  inspection  whatever ;  and 
that,  owing  to  the  want  of  Public  Analysts,  and  competent  inspectors  of  food,  the 
Acts  for  the  prevention  of  adulteration  of  food,  and  of  the  sale  of  diseased  and 
unwholesome  articles  of  food,  must  be,  in  most  cases,  a  dead  letter.  It  is  also 
proved  by  the  Begistrar-General's  returns,  that  the  death-rate,  instead  of  being 
redaced,  has  in  some  extensive  districts  been  maintained,  while  in  others  it  has 
aotnaUy  increased,  during  the  last  twenty  years. 

Yet  it  is  believed,  by  those  who  have  directed  their  attention  to  the  subject, 
that  the  amount  actually  disbursed  under  the  present  disjointed  and  very 
inefficient  system  would,  if  otherwise  distributed, — the  districts  and  many  of 
the  duties  being  consolidated — go  far  to  maintain  a  sufficient  staff  of  specially 
trained  and  highly  qualified  Pistrict  Scientific  Officers,  with  Inspectorial 
functions.  Without  such  officers  it  is  vain  to  expect  any  material  improvement 
in  this  important  department  of  the  Public  Service. 

For  aU  these  reasons,  and  for  others  set  forth  in  the  accompanjring  "  Memo* 
random,"  (drawn  up  by  Dr.  Rumsey,  and  approved  by  the  joint  committee),  we 
ask  for  a  thorough,  impulial,  and  comprehensive  inquiry,  by  a  Royal  Commission* 
having  power  to  visit,  or  to  send  Sub-Commissioners  to  visit  the  large  towns 
and  other  districts  of  the  country,  to  obtain  information  and  evidence,  and  to 
report  on : — 

1. — The  manner  in  which  the  cases  and  causes  of  sickness  and  of  death 

are  and  should  be  inquired  into  and  recorded  in  the  United  Kingdom. 
2. — The  manner  in  which  Coroners'  Inquests  and  other  Medico-Legal 

Inquiries  are  and  ought  to  be  conducted,  having  reference  particularly  to  the 

methods  of  taking  scientific  evidence. 
3. — ^The  operation  and  administration  of  Sanitary  Laws,  with  special 

reference  to  the  manner  in  which  scientific  and  medical  advice  and  aid  are 

and  should  be  afforded ;  and  also  with  special  reference  to  the  extent  of 

the  areas  or   districts    most    convenient    for  sanitary  and    medico-legal 

purposes. 
4. — The  Sanitary  Organisation,  existing  and  required,  including  a  complete 

account  of  the  sevnal  authorities  and  officers.    The  education,  selection, 

qualification,  duties,  powers,  tenure,  and  remuneration  of  the  said  officers  to 

be  specially  reported  on. 
5. — The  revision  and  consolidation  of  the  Sanitary  Laws,  having  special 

reference  to  the  increase  of  the  efficiency  of  their  admiuistratioa,  both  central 

and  local. 
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Dafferin  to  the  House  of  Lords^  and  by  Mr.  Mitford  to  tbe 
House  of  Commons.* 

The  importance  of  spreading  information  as  to  the  relations 
between  capital  and  labour^  and  of  promoting  an  amicable 
adjustment  of  differences  between  employers  and  employed^ 
induced  the  Council  to  summon  a  meeting  of  the  Association 
on  the  4th  of  July  under  the  presidency  of  the  Right  Hon.  W.  E. 
Gladstone.  At  this,  and  at  an  adjourned  meeting,  a  committee 
was  appointed,  and  a  series  of  resolutions  explanatory  of  its 
objects  were  passed.f    The  Committee   has  since  met,  has 

•  The  Petiti(m  of  the  Council  of  the  National  Association  for  the  Promotion 
of  Social  Science, 

Humbly  Bheweth— 

That  the  working  of  the  ContagionB  Diseases  Act  of  1866,  in  those  garrison 
towns  to  which  it  has  been  applied,  has  been  attended  by  highly  benefiical 
results  in  diminishing  the  amount  and  severity  of  the  diseases  against  which  it  is 
directed,  not  only  amongst  the  prostitutes,  but  also  among  the  naval,  military, 
and  civil  population  of  those  towns. 

That  there  has  been  no  difficulty  in  the  working  of  the  Act  in  the  garrison 
towns,  and  in  the  opinion  of  your  Petitioners  there  would  be  no  difficulty  in 
applying  it  to  the  civil  population  generally. 

That  by  the  testimony  of  the  clergy  and  others,  who  have  watched  the 
operation  of  the  Act  during  the  last  two  years,  the  conduct  and  demeanour  of 
the  women  have  been  greatly  improved  by  the  moral  influences  exercised  over 
them.  A  large  proportion  have  been  reclamed,  and  many  have  been  prevented 
entering  on  a  vicious  course  of  life. 

That  the  eflfectual  working  of  the  Act  is  rendered  impossible  from  the  limited 
area  to  which  it  has  been  applied,  the  small  amount  of  hospital  accommodation 
provided,  and  the  restricted  manner  in  which  the  examination  of  the  women  has 
been  carried  out.  That  no  difficulty  has  been  experienced  in  carrying  out  the 
Act  as  regards  the  women,  who  regard  it  as  beneficial  to  them. 

That  from  the  investigations  of  the  Harveian  Society  and  the  Association  for 
Promoting  the  Extension  of  the  Contagious  Diseases  Act,  it  is  shown — 

1st.  That  a  vast  amount  of  disease  exists  amongst  the  civil  population 
of  this  kingdom,  amounting,  at  our  public  hospitals,  to  from  one-eighth  to 
one-half  of  their  surgical  out-patients. 

2nd.  That  great  numbers  suffering  from  these  diseases  never  come  under 
medical  treatment,  or  are  treated  by  chemists  and  quacks. 

8rd.  That  the  constitutional  effects  of  this  disease  have  been  spreading 
widely  amongst  innocent  women  and  children,  thereby  seriously  affecting 
the  health  and  stamina  of  the  population  of  this  kingdom. 
Your  Petitioners  therefore  humbly  pray — 

That  the  Contagious  Diseases  Act  of  1866,  or  the  principles  of  that  Act,  be 
extended  to  the  whole  area  of  the  United  Kingdom. 
And  your  Petitioners  will  ever  pray,  Ac. 

t  BesoluUons  adopted  at  Meetings  lield  an  July  Uh,  the  Bight  Hon.  W,  E. 
Gladstone,  M.P.,  in  the  Cmir :  and  an  My  15th,  (?.  W.  Hastings, 
Esq.,  in  the  Chair, 

1.  That  in  the  opinion  of  this  meeting.  Strikes  and  Lock-outs,  now  of  frequent 
occnrrenoe,  Although  they  may  result  in  a  temporary  victory  on  eiUier  side, 
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elected  Mr.  Gladstone  its  chainnan^  and  has  appointed  an 
executive  Bub-committee  to  carry  on  the  work. 

On  the  abolition  last  year  of  the  office  of  paid  secretary, 

which  had  been  held  by  Mr.   Clay,  the  Council  voted  a 

grant  to  enable  me  to  obtain  assistance  in  the  discharge  of 

my  duties  as  honorary  secretary.      In   pursuance  of    that 

resolution,  I  have  employed  Mr.  Edgar  as  my  deputy  during 

the  past  session,  and  I  have  great  pleasure  in  expressing 

my  gratitude  to  that  gentleman  for  the   zealous   services 

which  he  has  rendered   to  the  Association.     The  Council 

having  recently  done  me  the  honour  of  electing  me  their 

Chairman,    the    office    of    General    Secretary    has    become 

vacant,  and  will  be  filled  up  during  the  ensuing   autumn. 

Until  that  time,  I  shall  continue  to  discharge  the  duties,  with 

the  help  of  Mr.  Edgar,  on  the  same  footing  as  hitherto. 

The  loss  sustained  by  the  Association  in  the  death  of  our 
illustrious  President  of  Council,  Lord  Brougham,  on  the  7th 
of  May,  was  recognised  by  the  Council  at  a  Special  Meeting, 


Bhow  a  great  and  lamentable  ignorance  of  the  interests  which  employers  and 
employed  have  in  common,  and  of  the  duties  which  should  bind  together  all 
classes  of  society. 

2.  That  while  lamenting  and  deprecating  the  abuses  of  some  of  the  Trades' 
Unions,  or  of  the  associations  of  employers,  this  meeting  cordially  approves  of 
combinations  for  legitimate  purposes,  such  as  the  carcflil  and  calm  consideraUon 
of  matters  of  common  interest,  among  both  classes. 

8.  That  in  the  opinion  of  this  meeting,  while  all  relations  between  the  employ- 
ers and  employed  are  of  the  nature  of  contracts,  and  of  transactions  of  purchase 
and  sale,  it  is  still  true  that  in  no  remote  sense  the  real  interests  of  both  are  the 
same,  and  that  it  is  for  the  general  interest  that  profits  and  wages  should  be 
adjusted  so  as  to  foster  enterprise  in  the  most  effective  manner. 

4.  That  this  meeting  is  of  opinion  that  an  excellent  means  of  arriving  at  a 
right  conclusion  in  the  matter  of  wages  is  that  already  adopted  in  certain  trades 
in  Nottingham  and  elsewhere,  of  holding  fVicndly  conferences  between  the 
employers  and  delegates  from  the  workmen. 

5.  That  this  meeting  is  also  of  opinion  that  great  good  would  arise  from  the 
general  adoption  of  the  arrangement,  which  the  late  improvement  in  the  law  of 
partnership  renders  practicable,  of  giving  to  workmen,  in  part,  the  position  and 
direct  interest  of  employers,  by  allowing  them  to  invest  some  of  their  savings  in 
the  capital  of  the  business  in  which  they  are  engaged,  and  by  paying  part  of  their 
wages  by  a  share  of  the  profits. 

6.  Thai  considering  now  important  it  is  that  a  knowledge  of  some  of  the 
simpler  laws  of  political  economy,  on  the  practical  application  of  which  such 
momentous  interests  depend,  should  be  acquired  before  the  mind  becomes  biased 
and  the  passions  aroused,  this  meeting  is  of  opinion  that,  however  elementary 
the  school,  such  instruction  should  always  form  part  of  the  education. 
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On  that  occasion  the  following  resolution  was  moved  by  the 
Lord  Chief  Baron,  Sir  Fitzroy  Kelly,  and  seconded  by  the 
Hon.  George  Denman  : 

^'That  the  Council,  before  proceeding  to  the  business  on  their 
notice  paper,  desire,  on  this  the  first  occasion  of  their  meeting  after  the 
death  of  Lord  Brougham,  to  record  once  more  their  profound  sense, 
not  only  of  the  services  rendered  by  their  late  illustrious  President  to 
the  Law  Amendment  Society  and  the  Social  Science  Association, 
but  also  of  his  unparalleled  exertions,  commenced  more  than  half 
a  century  since,  in  support  of  the  great  objects  which  those  bodies 
were  subsequently  established  to  promote/' 

I  ventured  to  express  at  the  time  my  personal  knowledge  of 
the  vast  and  unremitting  services  rendered  to  the  Law  Amend- 
ment Society  and  the  Association  by  Lord  Brougham,  and  I 
trust  to  make  a  similar  statement  more  fully  at  our  next 
Annual  Congress,  when  a  suitable  recognition  of  their  great 
President  will  be  most  fittingly  made  by  the  members  in  the 
town  where  the  Association  first  assembled.  That  meeting 
will  commence  on  Wednesday,  the  30th  of  September  next, 
under  the  presidency  of  the  Earl  of  Carnarvon. 

GEORGE  WOODYATT   HASTINGS. 
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BY 


THE    LOKD  DUFFERIN  AND  CLANDEBOYE, 

PRESIDENT   OF   THE   ASSOCIATION. 


IT  is  with  many  misgivings  that  I  now  proceed  to  discharge 
the  task — attached  by  custom  to  my  office  as  President  of 
this  Congress — of  opening  your  deliberations  by  an  inaugural 
address.     Apart  from  those  other  considerations  wliich  might 
deter  an  abler  person  than  myself  from  attempting  to  discuss^ 
even  in  a  superficial  manner,  the  important  questions  which 
will  command  your  attention,  I  cannot  but  feel  that  I  am 
speaking  in  the  stead  of  one  who,  though  at  last  compelled  by 
gathering  infirmities  to  cease  from  his  long  day's  woric,  and  to 
leave  to  punier  hands  the  prosecution  of  his  lofty  designs,  will 
always  be  regarded  by  you  with  reverent  affection  as  the  foster- 
father*  of  this  institution,  and  by  his  countrymen  at  large  as  one 
of  the  most  indefatigable  champions  of  social  improvement  that 
ever  devoted  a  lifetime  to  their  service.     To  occupy,  even  for  a 
brief  half  hour,  the  place  which  hitherto  has  been  constantly 
filled  by  Lord  Brougham's  well-known  form — to  undertake 
functions  to  the  discharge  of  which  his  powerful  intellect,  his 
versatile  genius,  his  secular  experience,  and  universal  learning 
communicated  an  interest  no  successor  could  hope  to  rival — is 
in   itself  a  lesson  of  humility.     Nevertheless,  having,  from 
accidental  circumstances,  been  called  to  this  high  position,  I 
feel  that  my  only  course  is  to  submit  to  you,  in  as  simple  and 
straightforward  a  manner  as  possible,  the  ideas  which  have 
suggested  themselves  to  me  in  connexion  with  our  present  pur- 
pose, and  to  trust  to  your  indulgence  to  pardon  my  short- 

*  Though  the  powerful  protection  extended  by  Lord  Broucfham  to 
the  Association  justifies  tnc  above  expression,  it  must  always  bo 
remembered  that  the  real  founder  of  the  institution  is  its  present 
Secretary,  Mr.  G.  W.  Hastings,  with  whom  originated  the  first  con- 
ception of  such  a  society,  and  whose  indefatigable  exertions  have 
contributed  so  materially  to  its  continually  increasing  success. 

B 
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coinings,  and  to  those  eminent  men,  who  have  undertaken  to 
address  you  diuring  the  ensuing  week,  to  obliterate  the  recol- 
lection of  them. 

First,  then,  in  order  that  I  may  make  myself  as  clearly 
understood  as  possible,  I  will  state  what  I  imagine  the  term 
**  Social  Science"  to  signify, — a  preliminary  not  altogether 
unnecessary,  inasmuch  as  I  have  more  than  once  heard  its 
meaning  disputed.  Social  Science,  in  the  sense  in  which  we 
use  the  words,  I  take  to  be  the  acquisition  of  such  knowledge 
as  shall  enable  the  human  communitv  by  which  the  earth  is 
inhabited  to  reach  the  highest  limit  of  moral  and  physical  well- 
being  which  is  compatible  with  the  original  conditions  of 
their  existence. 

If  this  definition  be  correct,  it  follows  that  the  range  of  our 
researches  is  almost  unlimited,  for  there  is  scarcely  any  direc- 
tion in  which  man  can  extend  his  investigations,  which  in  some 
way  or  another  will  not  conduce  to  the  improvement  of  his 
condition.  I  find,  accordingly,  that  various  questions  relating 
to  politics,  to  ethics,  to  jurisprudence,  to  international  law,  to 
political  economy,  to  the  physical  sciences,  to  the  laws  which 
regulate  health  and  disease,  to  education,  have  from  time  to 
time  occupied  your  deliberations.  Were  I,  therefore,  to  dis- 
charge my  functions  properly,  I  should  be  bound  to  embark  in 
a  disquisition  on  the  progress  which  has  been  made  in  these 
several  departments  of  Social  Science,  and,  having  touched 
oiF  the  leading  points  now  occupying  pubUc  attention  in  each, 
I  ought  to  conclude  with  a  comprehensive  exposition  of  the 
methods  by  which  the  results  arrived  at  may  be  best  applied 
to  the  advancement  of  civilization.  But  to  a  task  of  this  Kind 
I  am  quite  unequal.  Although,  perhaps,  possessing  some 
little  acquaintance  with  many  of  the  subjects  I  have  enume- 
rated, I  should  be  quite  unfitted  to  engage  in  the  didactic 
treatment  of  any  one  of  them.  Instead,  therefore,  of  troubling 
you  with  my  own  crude  notions  on  topics  with  respect  to 
which  a  great  number  of  you  arc  probably  higher  authorities 
than  myself,  or  of  palming  ofF  upon  you,  as  my  own,  the  ideas 
of  other  people,  I  will  content  myself  with  calling  your  atten- 
tion to  some  of  the  circumstances  more  especially  affecting  the 
social  interests  of  the  people  of  this  country,  with  which  it  is 
possible  that  those  of  you  who  arc  visitors  to  Ireland  may  be 
unacquainted. 

It  is  not  without  anxiety  that  I  engage  even  in  this  humbler 
and  more  restricted  task.  Any  one  who  ventures  to  dilate  on 
the  condition  of  Irish  affairs  is  sure  to  excite  controversy,  and 
controversy  in  Ireland  sometimes  assumes  a  vehemence  unusual 
amongst  less  lively  nations.    I  am  sure^  however,  that  even 
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those  with  whom  I  may  have  the  misfortune  to  disagree^  will 
not  think  the  woroe  of  me  for  boldly  stating  my  views  on 
qoestioiis  affecting  the  welfare  of  our  native  country ;  while, 
on  the  other  hand,  they  will  believe  that  I  would  not  willingly 
give  the  shadow  of  offence  to  any  who  may  have  been  good 
enough  to  honour  me  with  their  attention. 

The  aiiiipleat  method  of  reviewing  the  present  social  condi- 
tkm  of  Ireland  will  be  to  note  the  respects  in  which  it  differs 
from  that  dt  the  sister  kingdoms.  Many  of  these  are  so 
mgnifeat  that  they  cannot  have  escaped  your  observation.  In 
the  first  place,  Ireland  differs  from  £ngland  and  Scotland,  in 
that  it  possesses  a  very  restricted  manufacturing  industry; 
secondly,  in  the  peculiarities  of  its  agricultural  system;  thirdly, 
in  the  enormous  emigration  which  is  annually  flowing  from  its 
sbcHres ;  fourthly,  in  the  fact  that,  while  Great  Britain  is  in- 
habited by  what  has  now  become  a  homogeneous  people,  the 
soil  of  Lrdand  is  shared  between  two  distinct  races,  still  con- 
siderably estranged  from  one  another ;  and,  lastly,  that  whereas 
in  Scotland  and  England  there  is  an  unanimity  of  sentiment 
on  the  essential  principles  of  the  Christian  faith,  in  Ireland 
there  prevails  between  these  two  sections  of  its  population  an 
irreconcileable  difference  of  religion. 

Oat  of  these  two  latter  circumstances  has  arisen  a  situation 
of  afiairs  fraught  with  anxiety,  and  still  further  complicating 
many  of  the  social  problems  which,  even  under  the  more 
favourable  conditions  which  prevail  across  the  Channel,  occa- 
sion considerable  embarrassment  to  the  statesman  and  phi- 
losopher. The  last  is  probably  the  one  which  has  most 
materially  affected  the  destinies  of  this  nation.  But  for  the 
religious  antagonisms  which  have  kept  her  children  asunder  for 
the  last  300  years,  the  past  history  and  the  present  condition 
of  Ireland  would  have  been  very  different.  The  tendency  of 
all  races  confined  within  a  circumscribed  territory  is  to  amalga- 
mate. No  matter  under  what  hostile  auspices  they  originally 
came  into  contact,  the  result  in  the  long  run  seems  to  be  the 
same;  cdlision  leads  to  cohesion;  the  genius  of  the  race 
which  has  been  worsted  in  arms  often  asserts  a  permanent 
ascendancy  over  that  to  which  it  has  yielded  a  temporary  sub* 
misrion,  while  the  common  descendants  of  those  once  opposed 
to  each  other  on  the  battlefield  recur  with  impartial  pride  to 
the  achievements  of  either  nationality,  and  flatter  themselves 
that  in  their  own  persons  are  united  the  valour  and  the  virtues 
of  both.  But  in  Ireland  any  result  of  this  kind  was  effectually 
hindered  by  religious  dissension.  Norman  and  Celt  might 
commiiigle,— and  the  completeness  of  the  fusion  of  the  earlier 
l^»g1iffb  settlers  with  the  native  Irish  has  become  proverbial — 
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but  a  union  between  Protestant  and  Catholic  was  considered 
but  little  short  of  deadly  sin  and  political  treason  by  either 
party.  That  this  should  have  been  the  case  cannot  be 
wondered  at.  Presented  to  the  Irish  nation  by  the  emissaries 
of  Elizabeth,  under  circumstances  little  calculated  to  illustrate 
their  advantage,  the  principles  of  Protestantism  conciliated 
neither  its  intelligence  nor  its  affections.  Subsequent  events 
only  rendered  the  novel  creed  more  odious  in  its  eyes,  until  at 
last  the  persecutions  of  successive  governments,  and  the  enact- 
ments of  the  penal  laws,  which  scarcely  left  to  them  the  feeling 
that  they  possessed  a  country,  taught  the  great  bulk  of  the 
Irish  people  to  transfer  to  their  Church  and  to  their  priesthood 
the  fervia  loyalty  which,  under  happier  circumstances,  mi^ht 
have  been  given  to  their  Sovereign  and  to  the  empire  with 
which  they  were  incorporated.  As  a  consequence  of  these 
antecedents,  we  observe  that  the  Catholic  hierarchy  in  Ireland 
possess  an  influence  over  their  co-religionists  seldom  wielded 
by  any  body  of  clergymen.  Not  only  are  they  the  spiritual 
guides  and  fathers  of  their  respective  flocks — a  position  which 
their  piety  and  devotion  to  their  pastoral  duties  would,  under 
any  circumstances,  have  acquired  for  them — ^but  they  are,  in  a 
considerable  degree,  the  political  leaders  of  the  people.  From 
time  to  time  the  Catholic  prelates  of  Ireland  issue  manifestoes 
which  are  as  often  eloquent  state  papers  as  religious  exhortations, 
while  the  inferior  clergy  exercise  as  vigilant  a  superintendence 
over  the  votes  as  over  the  morals  of  their  parishioners. 

I  do  not  say  that  this  is  a  desirable  state  of  things.  Al- 
though, under  certain  circumstances,  it  may  be  highly  expe- 
dient that  the  ministers  of  religion  should  evince  their  sympathy 
with  ^eat  national  aspirations,  and  though  the  confines  of 
God's  Kingdom  and  of  Caesar's  often  overlap,  it  is  very  doubtful 
whether  the  assumption  by  any  clergy  of  political  authority  is 
of  advantage  to  the  commonwealth. 

Politics,  like  everything  else,  require  a  special  training ;  and 
the  best  training  for  a  politician  is  the  arena  of  debate, 
whether  in  Parlwment  or  elsewhere.  Confronted  by  opinions 
diametrically  opposed  to  his  own,  which  are  advocated  in  the 
presence  of  a  highly-discriminating  audience  by  men  as  able 
and  as  honest  as  himself,  the  statesman  acquires  a  sobriety  of 
thought,  a  love  of  exactitude,  a  moderation  of  language  and  a 
breadth  of  view  which  no  other  discipline  could  communicate. 
But  to  these  chastening  influences  a  clergyman  is  a  stranger. 
Wrapt  in  devotional  enthusiasm,  accustomed  to  speak  with  the 
dogmatic  authority  of  his  oflice, moving  in  asocial  sphere  of  which 
he  is  generally  the  intellectual  as  well  as  the  spiritual  chief, 
it  is  only  natural  his  sympathies  should  refuse  to  travel  beyond 
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the  confines  of  that  lesser  imperium  in  which  he  plays  so  great 
a  part,  and  that  the  political  ascendancy  he  exercises  should 
have  a  tendency  rather  to  emphasize  than  to  obliterate  those 
sectarian  animosities  which  have  been  the  curse  of  this  country. 
And  these  observations^  I  venture  to  think,  are  of  universal 
application ;  for  it  must  be  remembered  that  the  Catholic  has 
not  been  the  only  community  which  has  entrenched  itself 
within  the  narrow  limits  of  denominational  thought  and  feeling. 
The  career  of  the  Protestant  section  of  the  nation  has  been  as 
deeply  affected  by  analogous  influences.  Fewer  in  number 
than  tho  CathoUcs,  but  certainly  not  inferior  to  them  either  in 
the  strength  of  their  religious  convictions,  or  in  intelligence 
and  energy,  .as  is  witnessed  by  the  prosperity  of  every  district 
to  which  thev  have  penetrated,  the  Protestants  of  Ireland, 
backed  by  the  countenance  of  the  Imperial  Government, 
maintained  themselves  for  centuries  in  the  country  as  a  would- 
be  dominant  caste.  Happily,  the  growth  of  political  knowledge, 
the  wiser  policy  of  successive  ministers,  and  the  softening  in- 
fluences ot  time,  have  almost  completely  eradicated  such  anti- 
national  ideas  from  the  minds  of  the  educated  portion  of  tho 
body,  and  the  government  of  Ireland  by  means  of  Protestant 
ascendancy  has  become  a  phantom  of  the  past ;  but  centuries 
of  a  closely-associated  existence  have  failed  to  quench  in  the 
breasts  of  its  less  instructed  members  the  animosities  to  which 
the  orimnal  settlement  of  the  country  gave  birth.  Within  two 
years  the  streets  of  the  town  in  which  we  are  assembled  were 
for  a  whole  week  in  possession  of  two  fanatical  mobs,  busily 
occupied  in  the  work  of  mutual  extermination  ;  only  a  month 
ago,  in  an  adjoining  county,  bands  of  armed  men  engaged  in 
open  warfare  at  mid-day  ;  while  year  after  year,  to  our  shame, 
it  may  be  predicted  that  the  summer's  sun  shall  not  have 
ripened  the  harvest  without  the  sacrifice  of  one  or  more  valuable 
lives  in  these  hateful  conflicts.  That  such  outrages  should  bo 
possible  is  an  intolerable  scandal,  and  I  am  sure  every  sensible 
man  will  rejoice  that  the  Government  should  be  determined  to 
exercise  the  power  which  Parliament  has  placed  in  their  hands 
of  abolishing  the  occasions  which  gave  rise  to  them.  The 
most  frequent  of  these  are  what  are  called  "party  processions" 
— that  is  to  say,  the  display,  by  bodies  of  men  marshalled  in 
quasi-military  array,  of  banners,  sashes,  and  other  emblems 
which,  both  to  the  minds  of  those  who  parade  them,  and  of 
those  in  whose  faces  they  are  flaunted,  recal  long-buried 
periods  of  civil  strife.  Of  course  it  is  absurd  that  the  wearing 
of  a  bit  of  colour,  or  the  playing  of  a  particular  piece  of  music, 
should  render  the  citizen  of  a  free  country  amenable  to  a 
criminal  prosecution ;  but  it  is  a  great  deal  more  absurd  that 
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rational  men  should  attach  such  importance  to  these  acts 
as  to  render  them  occasions  of  bloodshed.  If  only  we  were 
a  little  more  reasonable,  such  displays  would  never  take 
place  at  all.  Even  amongst  heathen  nations  the  victor 
m  civil  strife  disdained  to  signalize  bv  monuments  and 
triumphal  processions  the  humiliation  of  his  fellow-citizens; 
but,  since  we  cannot  boast  the  same  magnanimity,  the  law 
must  do  its  best  to  render  these  ungracious  celebrations  aa 
little  exasperating  as  possible  to  the  sensitive  masses  who 
choose  to  consider  themselves  insulted  by  them.  Of  one  thing 
alone  we  must  be  careful — the  most  unmistakable  impartiality 
should  characterise  the  interference  of  Government.  It  would 
justly  be  considered  intolerable  tyranny  by  those  who  are 
partial  to  that  colour  if  orange  were  proscribed  in  Belfast, 
while  the  green  is  permitted  to  be  offensively  paraded  under 
every  Protestant  window  in  Dublin.  However  humiliating 
such  interference  may  be  to  the  genius  of  a  free  people,  as 
long  as  our  folly  and  fanaticism  render  it  the  only  means  of 
preventing  us  from  cutting  each  other's  throats,  it  must  be 
submitted  to,  and,  in  the  meantime,  the  contending  factions 
must  be  content  to  look  for  their  favourite  hues  in  the  azure 
firmament  which  bends  with  such  loving  impartiality  over  the 
emerald  fields  of  their  common  country. 

Perhaps  I  may  have  exposed  mysefi  to  censure  in  thus  en- 
lar^ng  on  so  ungrateful  a  subject  as  the  rel^ious  discords 
which  separate  the  population  of  this  island,  but  1  felt  that  any 
address  which  touched  on  the  social  condition  of  Ireland  could 
not  honestly  ignore  a  fact  which  gives  a  peculiar  character  to 
our  national  existence.  Such  a  necessity  was  all  the  more 
stringent,  as  tlie  diflSculty  of  arriving  at  a  satisfactory  decision 
on  one  of  the  most  important  subjects  you  have  undertaken  to 
discuss  will  be  enormously  increased  by  this  very  circumstance. 

Of  all  the  elements  which  influence  the  vital  organisation  of 
a  nation  there  is  none  so  important  as  the  education  of  its 
youth.  In  England,  the  difficulties  with  respect  to  this  vital 
subject  arc  narrowed  to  comparatively  simple  issues ;  but  in 
Ireland,  the  desire  of  the  various  religious  denominations  to 
preserve  their  youthful  members  from  all  heretical  contamina- 
tion for  years  precluded  the  State  from  extending  to  this 
country  any  comprehensive  system  of  education.  At  last  Lord 
Derby,  in  1831,  introduced  the  present  National  Schools  into 
Ireland,  and  furnished  every  locality  that  chose  to  apply  to 
Government  for  assistance  with  an  establishment  where  tlie 
best  possible  rudimentary  instruction  was  administered,  while, 
at  the  same  time,  no  child  whose  parent  might  object  to  his 
doing  so  wa»  required  to  be  present  during  the  hours  devoted 
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to  religious  instruction.  Adopting  the  same  principle,  Sir 
Robert  Peel  and  Sir  James  u^raham^  in  1849,  founded  the 
Queen's  Colleges,  and  soon  afterwards  the  Queen's  Univer- 
sity— institutions  which  simply  profess  to  afford  to  those  who 
resort  to  them  an  opportunity  oi  perfecting  their  education  in 
all  branches  of  secular  leammg,  without  requiring  the  student 
to  submit  to  any  special  religious  discipline,  or  to  undergo  any 
doctrinal  course  of  instruction.  By  this  plan,  means  of  educa^ 
tion  were  indiscriminately  placed  within  the  reach  of  all 
sections  of  the  Irish  people.  The  ministers  of  religion  belong- 
ing to  the  several  communities  were  afforded  every  facility  for 
watching  over  the  morals  and  cherishing  the  faith  of  the 
youth  of  their  several  flocks,  while  it  was  confidently  antici- 
pated that  the  good-fellowship  and  honourable  intimacy 
engendered  in  the  school-room  and  at  college  might  breed  so 
kindly  a  feeling  between  those  thus  brought  mto  contact, 
notwithstanding  any  difference  of  religious  belief,  as  would 
render  each  succeeding  generation  that  passed  through  these 
institutions  more  ready  to  coalesce  into  the  unity  of  a  homo- 
geneous nation.  In  looking  back  upon  the  results  of  this 
experiment,  no  one  can  say  that  these  high  hopes  have  been 
altogether  unfulfilled.  The  practical  success  of  the  National 
School  system  of  Ireland  has  been  considerable.  Even  with 
regard  to  the  Colleges,  after  every  deduction  has  been  made 
which  their  opponents  can  suggest,  few  people  will  deny  that 
they  have  become  fountains  of  light,  of  civilisation,  and  of  social 
progress  in  each  locality  where  they  have  been  estabUshed. 
Hundreds  of  young  men,  through  their  instrumentality,  have 
been  able  to  fit  themselves  for  careers  from  which  they  would 
otherwise  have  been  hopelessly  excluded,  and  have  proved,  by 
repeatedly  carrying  off  the  highest  prizes  in  the  competitive 
examinations  of  the  empire,  that  young  Irishmen  only  need  a 
fair  start  to  prove  themselves  equal  in  ability  to  the  youthful 
champions  of  the  English  and  Scotch  educational  establish- 
ments; while  the  various  men  of  genius  who  are  attached 
to  the  Queen's  Colleges  as  professors  have  signalised  the 
advantage  of  such  institutions,  not  only  by  these  practical 
proofs  of  the  ability  with  which  they  discharge  their  pro- 
tessionsd  duties,  but  also  by  extending  to  all  of  us  who 
are  fortunate  enough  to  live  in  their  neighbourhood  the 
advantage  to  be  derived  from  friendly  intercourse  with  a  body 
of  men  of  the  highest  intelligence,  and  endowed  with  special 
knowledge  on  every  variety  of  subject  which  can  engage  our 
attention. 

In  one  respect  alone,  and  that  a  very  grave  one,  is  a  defect 
to  be  noted  m  the  educational  career  now  open  to  the  youth 
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of  Ireland,  and  that  is,  an  almost  total  absence  of  interme- 
diate education.  With  the  exception  of  a  few^  grammar 
schools,  and  some  very  close  endowments,  there  is  no  link 
whatever  between  the  national  school,  where  nothing  but  a 
rudimentary  education  is  communicated,  and  the  college,  where 
the  instruction  is  confined  to  the  higher  branches  of  learning. 
It  is  true  that  an  effort  has  of  late  Been  made,  thanks  to  Dr. 
M^Cosh  and  Dr.  M'lvor,  to  obtain  the  sanction  of  the  Com- 
missioners to  the  classics  and  other  languages  being  taught  in 
some  of  the  national  schools ;  but  this,  of  course,  is  nothing 
but  a  makeshift,  and  an  alternative  open  to  some  objection. 
Nothing  will  supply  the  deficiency  but  a  scheme  of  intermediate 
education,  placed  on  as  efficient  and  comprehensive  a  footing 
as  the  primary  and  collegiate  systems  already  established. 
This  important  link  supplied,  I  do  not  think  there  is  a  country 
in  Europe  which  could  boast  greater  facilities  for  the  instruc- 
tion of  all  classes  of  its  youth  in  the  successive  branches  of 
human  learning. 

But,  alas,  to  this  satisfactory  view  of  our  educational  pros- 

Eects  there  exists  one  considerable  drawback.  Though  I 
clieve  every  authority  in  the  island  is  agreed  that  the  prac- 
tical results  and  mechanical  organisation  of  the  present  Irish 
educational  system,  if  only  supplemented  in  the  manner  I 
have  described,  could  hardly  be  improved,  two  important 
sections  of  the  community  have  more  or  less  persistently  con- 
demned it  on  religious  grounds.  The  clergy  of  the  Episcopal 
Church  never  heartily  supported  a  scheme  of  which  religious 
instruction  and  the  reading  of  the  Bible  was  not  necessarily  a 
feature,  while  the  Catholic  priesthood,  with  some  exceptions, 
object  to  the  traininor  of  the  Catholic  youth  being  taken  out 
of  their  control,  on  the  plea  that,  notwithstanding  the  restric- 
tions on  indiscriminate  religious  instruction  and  me  use  of  the 
Bible — introduced  in  deference  to  their  scruples — the  devotional 
sentiment  and  religious  convictions  of  young  persons  are  liable 
to  be  deteriorated  by  the  acquisition  of  secular  knowledge 
apart  from  the  elevating  influence  of  ecclesiastical  supervision. 
As  a  result  of  the  antagonistic  views  thus  held  bv  the  clergy 
of  two  out  of  the  three  religious  denominations  of  Ireland  (for 
the  Presbyterians,  though  they  hesitated  at  first,  have  now 
frankly  accepted  the  national  system  in  all  its  phases),  there 
has  arisen  a  desire,  more  particularly  on  the  part  of  the  Roman 
Catholics — for  I  believe  the  opinions  of  the  Episcopalian  clergy 
arc  at  least  tending  in  the  opposite  direction — to  have  the 
national  replaced  by  the  denominational  system,  more  especially 
as  far  as  the  Colleges  and  the  University  are  concerned.  This 
feeling  has  lately  found  expression  in  the  foundation  of   a 
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Catholic  University^  and  was  met  by  the  late  Government 
with  a  proposition  that  the  charter  of  the  Queen's  University 
should  be  so  far  modified  as  to  enable  it  to  grant  degrees  to 
Catholic  students,  even  though  they  were  not  members  of  any 
of  the  three  Queen's  Colleges.     This  latter  fact  has  given  rise 
to  a  ^eat  deal  of  animated  discussion^  and  the  whole  question 
of  Irish  education  has  been  more  or  less  re-opened  in  the  various 
pamphlets  which  the  dispute  has  evoked.    Next  Monday^  I 
oelieve,  we  are  to  have  tne  pleasure  of  hearing  Dr.  Andrews 
read   an  address  on  this  most  important  subject,  and  I  do 
not   think  it  would  have  been  possible  for  an  association 
like  yours  to  have  fixed  its  attention  on  a  topic  more  peculiarly 
fitted  for  its  consideration,  or  to  have  been  more  fortunate  in 
the  selection  of  the  authority  who  has  undertaken  to  inaugurate 
the  discussion.     Under  these  circumstances  I  shall  not  pre- 
sume to  anticipate  your  proceedings,  but  will  content  myself 
with  saying,  that  it  is  very  questionable,  in  the  first  place, 
whether  a  system  of  education  supported  by  public  money 
should  ever  be  placed  under  the  exclusive  authority  of  the 
cler^  of  any  denomination :  in  the  second  place,  that  if  educa- 
tion IS  rendered  denominational  in  a  country  where  the  religious 
communities  are  intermixed  in  verjr  unequal  proportions,  either 
the  children  of  the  minority  receive  no  education  at  all,  or 
they  are  educated  at  twice  the  expense  which  would  be  other- 
wise necessary :  and,  in  the  third  place,  that  the  whole  ten- 
dency of  our  educational  policy  in  England  is  to  open  the 
universities,  and  to  render  them  rather  national  than  denomi- 
national ;  and  that,  consequently,  it  would  hardly  be  desirable 
to  tamper  with  the  scheme  of   national   and  non-sectarian 
education  already  established,  or  to  destroy  the  confidence 
which  the  general  public  have  in  the  Queen's  Colleges  and  the 
Queen's  University,  by  modifying  their  constitution  in  order  to 
meet  the  views  of  any  one  of  the  religious  communities  into 
which  the  people  of  Ireland  are  divided. 

On  the  other  hand,  we  must  remember  that  the  alleged 
impartiality  of  eliminating  the  sectarian  element  from  our 
educational  system,  on  the  assumption  that  religion  has  nothing 
to  fear  from  the  acquisition  of  secular  knowledge,  is  only 
apparent  and  not  real,  inasmuch  as  such  an  assumption  is  not 
accepted  by  the  Roman  Catholic  clergy,  nor  by  many  divines 
of  other  Churches,  who,  on  the  contrary,  hold  that  it  is  only 
imder  the  safeguard  of  spiritual  direction  that  the  fruit  of  the 
tree  of  knowledge  can  be  gathered  with  impunity.  It  is 
quite  competent  for  us  to  deny  the  soundness  of  this  doctrine, 
but  we  are  not  arguing  quite  ingenuously  when  we  aflSrm  that 
a  system  of  secular  education  is  as  impartially  consonant  to 
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Catholic  as  to  Protestant  habits  of  thought  and  feeling.  To 
do  so  is  to  behave  as  the  fox  did  to  the  crane  when  he  in- 
vited him  to  dinner.  It  is  true  there  was  the  dinner,  and  a 
hearty  welcome,  but  the  peculiar  conformation  of  the  crane's 
throat  proved  a  complete  impediment  to  his  enjoyment.  Con- 
sequently, I  am  inclined  to  be  of  opinion  that,  while  we 
maintain  in  its  integrity  the  present  system  of  national  non- 
sectarian  education,  both  in  our  schools  and  colleges,  it  would 
be  proper  to  place  within  reach  of  those  whose  scruples  pre- 
cluae  them  from  frequenting  the  national  institutions,  an 
opportunity  of  obtaining  a  university  degree  from  some 
independent  and  more  congenial  source. 

But  education  is  not  the  only  domestic  question  which  is  at 
this  moment  occupying  public  attention  in  Ireland.  There  is 
another  difficulty  of  very  great  magnitude,  also  bred  out  of 
the  diversities  of  religious  opinion  in  this  country,  which  must 
very  shortly  be  confronted — I  mean  the  future  relations  to 
each  other  and  to  the  State  of  the  Episcopal,  Presbyterian, 
and  Boman  Catholic  Churches. 

Next  to  education,  perhaps  there  is  no  single  influence  so 
important  to  the  social  condition  of  a  nation  as  the  position 
occupied  by  its  ecclesiastical  establishments,  nor  docs  history 
furnish  us  with  a  single  instance  of  tranquillity  having  been 
maintained  in  any  country  where  these  have  been  out  of  har- 
mony with  the  sentiments  and  convictions  of  the  bulk  of  the 
people.  It  is  on  the  satisfactory  adjustment  of  this  problem 
that  the  future  well-being  of  Ireland  will  depend. 

It  would  be  out  of  the  question  for  me  to  enter,  on  such  an 
occasion  as  the  present,  into  the  question  of  the  Irish  Church ; 
but  for  any  one  professing  to  treat  of  the  social  condition  of 
Ireland  to  ignore  the  subject  altogether,  would  evince  a  some- 
what paltry  timidity.  A  few  words  will  suffice  for  all  that  I 
have  to  say  upon  the  subject.  I  think  every  one  will  admit 
that  public  opinion  is  rapidly  ripening  to  a  conviction  that 
some  extensive  change  is  necessary,  and  that  a  Reformed 
Parliament  will  be  very  likely  to  deal  at  once  with  the  subject. 
If  this  is  so,  it  becomes  important  that  we  should  have  made 
up  our  minds  as  to  the  nature  of  the  new  arrangement  we 
should  prefer.  This  is  all  the  more  desirable,  as  I  believe 
that  the  Imperial  Parliament,  no  matter  what  its  own  predi- 
lections might  be,  would  be  very  much  disposed  to  listen  to 
the  wishes  of  this  country  on  such  a  subject,  if  only  we  could 
arrive  at  a  unanimous  decision.  I  take  it  for  granted  that 
we  are  all  agreed  that  the  one  indisputable  principle  which  is 
to  regulate  any  future  ecclesiastical  settlement  in  Ireland  is 
the  placing  of  the  three  great  denominations  on  a  footing  of 
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perfect  equality.    This  can  only  be  done  in  two  ways — ^viz., 
either  by  establishing  and  endowing  each  of  the  three  Cfhurches, 
or  by  disestablishing  the  Episcopw  Church  and  depriving  her 
of  so  much  of  her  revenues  as  it  may  appear  the  nation  is  com- 
petent  to  resume,*     I  am  aware  that  many  persons  of  great 
authority  would  deny  the  power  of  the  State  to  touch  the 
possessions   of  the  Church,     fiut  this  ar^ment  cannot  be 
consistently  maintained .  by  Protestants.    The  results  of  the 
Keformation  in  England  are  a  proof  to  the  contrary^  and  the 
Episcopal  Church  of  Ireland  is  herself  a  witness  of  the  power 
exercised  by  the  State  to  transfer  ecclesiastical  property  from 
one  owner  to  another.     Nor  do  I  consider  that  Dr.  Lee's 
interesting  exposition  of  the  continuity  of  Protestant  Episcopal 
succession  at  all  affects  the  argument.     No  antiquarian  inge- 
nuity will  be  able  to  convince  any  unbiassed  f  mmd  that  the 
legitimate  successors  and  representatives  of  the  Irish  Catholic 
community  in  the  reign  of  Queen  Mary  are  any  other  than  the 
Catholic  clergy  and  people  of  Ireland  in  the  rei^  of  Queen 
Victoria.     Referring  then  to  the  two  alternatives  I    have 
already  noted,  I  confess  that,  to  my  humble  judgment^  the  first 
seems  the  more  desirable — viz.^  the  elevation  to  an  equality  of 
pecuniary  emolument,  and  of  political  and  social  dignity,  of 
the  clergy  of  the  threi^  denominations.     What  chance  there 
may  be  of  effecting  an  ecclesiastical  settlement  on  this  basis, 
I  know  not.     It  is  said  that  such  a  solution  is  not  likely  to 
meet  with  the  approval  of  those  who  will  have  to  pronounce 
upon  the  point  on  behalf  of  the  Catholic  Church  ;  and  we  must 
not  conceal  from  ourselves  that  the  tide  of  liberal  opinion  in 
England  is  setting  strongly  towards  the  voluntary  principle. 
Nevertheless,  as  T  said  before,  the  question  is  one  so  entirely 

*  It  appears  to  me  that  a  distinction  must  be  drawn  between  the 
ancient  ecclesiastical  property  of  which  the  Irish  church  was  possessed 
before  the  Beformation,  and  the  endowments  conferred  on  the  Pro- 
testant church  of  Ireland  subseauent  to  the  Eeformation  by  the 
private  munificence  of  Protestant  oenef actors.  A  gentleman  in  my 
neighbourhood  has  lately  endowed  our  parish  with  £100  a  year  for 
the  maintenance  of  a  Protestant  curate.      It  would  be  out  of  the 

gaestion  for  Parliament  to  divert  such  a  fond  as  that  to  Boman 
atholic  or  secular  uses.  A  considerable  amount  of  the  property 
of  the  Episcopal  church  in  Ireland  arises  from  endowments  of  a  similar 
description. 

t  By  a  strange  error  this  harmless  epithet  has  been  misquoted  in 
some  newspaper,  and  changed  into  **  diseased^^*  a  coarse  and  ofEensivo 
expression  wnich  I  should  have  been  quite  unjustified  in  using. 

As  1  read  my  address  from  printed  proofs,  which  were  correctly 
copied  into  the  only  newspaper'  report  I  happened  to  look  at,  the  mis- 
quotation is  the  more  difficult  to  account  for.  I  have  received  a  great 
many  angry  letters  on  the  subject,  and  therefore  think  it  as  well  to 
note  the  mistake. 
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affectioff  the  welfare  of  this  countrjr,  and  so  distinct  from 
imperial  interests,  that  if  Irish  opinion  were  united  on  the 
point,  I  do  not  think  that  the  advocates  of  voluntaryism  in 
England  would  feel  themselves  authorized  to  overrule  the 
national  will.  If,  on  the  other  hand,  we  disagree  on  thb 
point,  then  the  other  alternative,*  the  disestablishment  and  disk 

*  I  have  purposely  avoided  any  allusion  to  the  praotical  diffioulties 
which  would  attend  the  adoption  of  this  latter  alternative.  There 
can  be  no  doubt  that  they  will  bo  considerable,  though  by  no  means 
insurmountable. 

The  mere  saving  of  existing  interests  would  require  very  anxious 
consideration,  as  will  be  seen  by  a  reference  to  the  ver^  reasonable 
views  urged  in  the  subjoined  letter  by  the  representative  of  a  very 
numerous  and  very  deserving  class  of  men. 

To  TEE  EdITOB  op  THE  NORTHEBN  WhIG,   BeLPAST. 

Sir, 
It  seems  pretty  generally  admitted  that  the  Irish  Established 
Church  will  soon  be  disendowed.   Plans  for  a  just  disendowment  have 
boon  freely  discussed  in  your  paper — but  not  one  word  have  I  heard 
about  saving  the  just  rights  of  Irish  Curates.     They  are  a  class  about 
as  numerous  as  the  Fresovterian  clergy  in  Ireland ;  thev  have  worked 
in  the  Government  Church  on  half  wa^es  for  years,  in  the  legal  expec- 
tation of  spending  their  age  in  rectories ;  they  begin  to  earn  a  salary 
at  a  comparatively  late  age  (twenty-three,  at  the  earliest) — clerks  and 
artisans  have  been  earning  at  a  much  A^lier  period  of  their  lives. 
Now,  are  the  634  curates  in  Ireland,  after  having  spent  their  child- 
hood, youth,  and  early  manhood  in  an  expensive  preparation  for  the 
Government  service  in  the  Government  Church — are  they  in  their  age 
to    be    dismissed    the     Government    service,    and    thrown    on    tho 
voluntary    principle,   to    learn  tho    shifts     by  which    a   voluntary 
clergy  manage  to  make  a  living  P    The  amount  paid  for  their  divinity 
training— the  half  pay  of  their  lon§  apprenticeship  as  curates — is  it 
to  lead  to  nothing  P    Will  the  British  Government  treat  its  officials 
so  P    I  Imow  men  who  have  lived  on  curates*  half  pay  for  39,  34,  27, 
and  in  this  diocese  some  20  years.     Is  all  this  long  apprenticeship 
in  tho  Government  service  to  lead  to  no  appointment  P    In  no  other 
public  department  is  such  an  expensive  preparation  or  such  a  long 
apprenticeship  required.      The  Irish  curate  has  been  ordained  into 
the  Government  service,  in  the  Government  Church,  by  a  Government 
agent  (the  Government  Bishop).    Is  he  now  to  be  ignored  P    Is  he  to 
be  thrust  out  of  the  Government  service  before  he  nas  ever  received 
one  penny  of  Government  money  P    Tithe,  church-rate,  or  ministers' 
money  he  has  never  yet  touched.    Is  his  worldly  status  to  be  changed 
and  ruined  for  no  fault  ?     Ho  is  fit  for  no  business  in  life  now  but  tho 
Church.    The  voluntary  system  is  strange  now  to  the  old  man,  and 
he  is  thrust  out.    This  should  never  be.     No  change  in  the  law  should 
injure  the  prospects  of  curates  which  now  exist.     Let  every  man  now 
iu  tho  Irish  Church  bo  eligible  for  every  benefice  in  the  Irish  Church 
as  long  as  he  lives.    Those  who  take  orders  iu  the  disendowed  Church 
will  know  what  they  arc  to  depend  upon.     But  now  rectories  are  as 
much  tho  riffhtful  property  of  present  curates  on  tho  rector's  death,  as 
Lord  Bussell's  estate  is  the  rigntful  property  of  his  heir  on  that  noble- 
man's death.  A  Cubate. 
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endowment  of  the  Episcopal  Church  must  at  all  hazards  be 
resorted  to ;  nor,  as  far  as  the  temporal  and  spiritual  interests 
of  that  communitj  are  concerned^  need  veir  disadvantageous 
results  be  apprehended.  It  is  not  to  be  believed  that  any 
decrease  in  piety  or  attachment  to  her  principles  will  ensue ; 
and>  inasmuch  as  a  considerable  proportion  of  the  landed  pro- 
perty of  the  country  is  possessed  by  members  of  her  communion, 
it  may  be  confidently  expected  that  provision  for  her  new 
necessities  will  be  forthcoming.  When  either  one  or  other  of 
the  foregoing  consummations  is  effected,  but  not  till  then,  will 
the  United  Kingdom  be  free  from  one  of  the  greatest  blots  that 
ever  sullied  the  constitution  of  a  free  people,  or  Ireland  be 
relieved  from  an  anomaly  which  every  Koman  Catholic  in  the 
country  must  justly  regard  as  a  present  injustice,  and  a  monu- 
ment of  former  tyranny. 

There  are  still  two  other  subjects  connected  with  the  social 
condition  of  Ireland  to  which  I  see  by  your  programme  the 
attention  of  the  Congress  is  to  be  drawn, — viz.,  the  relations 
between  Irish  landlords  and  tenants,  and  Irish  emigration. 
On  both  these  questions  I  have  had  an  opportunity  of  making 
my  opinions  known,  and,  by  a  very  wholesome  rule  of  your 
Association,  I  am  precluded  from  introducing  into  my  address 
to-night  matter  wMch  haa  ah-eady  appeared  in  a  published  form. 
Though  I  shall  not  presume  to  transgress  this  regulation,  it 
may  not  be  altogether  foreign  to  my  duty  as  President  to  call 
vour  attention  to  the  general  character  of  the  discussion  which 
has  arisen  on  the  first  of  these  subjects,  and  in  which  you  have 
been  called  upon  to  engage. 

As  you  are  perhaps  aware,  for  long  years  past  the  conduct 
and  character  of  the  landed  proprietors  of  Ireland  have  been 
the  subject  of  severe  and  continuous  criticism.  A  great 
number  of  persons,  whose  motives  I  do  not  wish  to  question^ 
have  been  doing  their  very  best  to  persuade  the  tenantry  them- 
selves, and  the  public  at  large,  that  the  agriculturists  of  the 
South  of  Ireland  are  the  victims  of  unjust  laws,  and  of  methods 
of  procedure  unknown  in  the  sister  kingdom ;  that  by  a  system 
of  wholesale  evictions,  and  the  unremitting  consolidation  of 
farms,  the  occupying  population  of  the  country  has  been  driven 
across  the  Atlantic,  wnile  their  desolated  holdings  have  become 
the  pasturage  of  cattle  and  of  sheep;  and  that  all  the  dis- 
content and  disloyalty  which  prevailea  throughout  the  country 
have  been  created  by  these  circumstances.  Into  the  facts  by 
which  these  monstrous  assumptions  are  refuted  I  will  not  now 
enter.  I  will  simply  note,  in  passing,  that  the  laws  which 
regulate  the  relation  of  landlord  and  tenant  in  Munster  and 
Connaught  are  practically  identical  with  those  which  exist  in 
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Scotland,  in  England,  and  in  the  North  of  Ireland ;  that  thd 
official  retumB  of  the  annual  number  of  Irish  evictions  show 
that  tenants  are  rarely  dispossessed  except  for  non-pajment  of 
rent,  and  that  probably  the  annual  rate  of  evictions  does  not 
much  exceed  one  to  every  10^000  acres  of  the  occupied  land ; 
that  the  alleged  extravagant  consolidation  of  farms  is  an  absurd 
myth,  as  proved  by  the  simple  fact  that  during  the  twelve 
years  from  1850  to  1862  the  niunber  of  holdings  increased 
instead  of  diminishing ;  that  the  emigration  from  the  country 
consists  almost  entirely  of  labourers,  mechanics,  tradesmen,  and 
the  younger  sons  of  farmers ;  that  conversion  of  arable  land 
into  pasturage  is  a  process  which  the  tenants  themselves  have 
inaugurated,  with  a  view  to  the  high  price  of  cattle ;  and  that 
with  respect  to  the  disloyalty  and  aisaffection  prevailing  in 
Ireland,  it  has  become  a  patent  fact  that  there  have  been  fewer 
Fenians  detected  in  the  ranks  of  the  farmers  of  Ireland  than  in 
any  other  class  of  the  population,  and  that  it  is  from  amongst 
the  urban  and  village  population  of  Ireland  and  of  Great 
Britain  the  insurrectionary  impulse  has  proceeded.  But 
though  this  much  may  fairly  be  contended  for,  in  opposition  to 
the  popular  view  of  what  is  called  the  land  question,  there  still 
remains  the  undoubted  fact  that  the  agriculture  of  Ireland  is 
not  in  a  satisfactory  condition.  The  principal  reason  of  this  is 
the  want  of  skill,  of  capital,  of  enterprise,  and  industry  amongst 
the  agricultural  class,  aggravated  by  a  traditional  hankering 
after  a  bit  of  land  in  me  minds  of  those  who  are  not  in  a 

Eosition  to  cultivate  it  with  advantage.  It  will  be  urged 
y  others  that  the  one  and  only  reason  is  the  insecurity  of 
tenure.  I  am  by  no  means  indisposed  to  deny  that  inse- 
curity of  tenure  may  be  an  appreciable  cause  of  inferior 
cultivation  in  parts  of  Ireland  ;  but  if  one  fact  is  more  patent 
in  Ireland  than  another,  it  is  this,  that,  as  a  general  rule,  there 
is  no  perceptible  difference  in  the  condition  of  unleased  lands 
and  those  on  which,  whether  in  consequence  of  the  existence 
of  leases,  or  from  otiier  causes,  the  plea  of  insecurity  of  tenure 
cannot  be  pretended,  and  that  the  most  hppeless  areas  are 
generally  those  held  by  occupants  in  perpetuity  at  a  low 
rent.  Some  more  universal  causes,  such  as  those  which  I  have 
suggested,  must  be  discovered  therefore  to  account  for  the 
general  condition  of  the  agriculture  of  the  couutry. 

Admitting,  however,  an  indisposition  to  grant  leases  on  the 
part  of  some  landlords  to  be  one  of  the  palpable  blots  in  our 
agricultural  system,  an  inquiry  into  the  best  mode  of  oblite- 
rating it  will  be  well  worthy  of  your  attention.  The  most 
obvious  way  to  induce  a  landlord  to  grant  a  lease,  would  be  for 
the  tenantry  to  refuse  to  cultivate  their  farms  without  one : 
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but  it  is  alleged  that  the  competition  for  land  is  so  intense  in 
Ireland,  and  other  methods  of  earning  a  livelihood  so  scanty, 
that  it  is  impossible  for  a  tenant  to  stand  out  for  such  a  con- 
dition.   Though  there  is  some  justice  in  this  argument,  it  has 
been  pushed  beyond  its  legitimate  limit.     I  beheve  there  are 
Ter^  few  estates  on  whicn,  if  the  tenantry  really  evinced  a 
desire  for  eqmtable  leases,  and  were  themselves  in  a  position  to 
enter  into  a  contract,  leases  would  be  refused ;  but  most  of  the 
tenantry  are  unfortunately  either  indifferent  to  leases  alto- 
gether, or  would  only  be  satisfied  with  leases  of  such  a  cha- 
racter as  would  be  tantamount  to  obtaining  the  fee-simple  of 
the  land.     The  next  best  method  of  overcoming  a  landlord's 
hesitation  to  grant  a  lease,  would  be  for  the  tenant  to  make  it 
his  interest  to  do  so.    But  bitter  experience  has  taught  the 
landlords  that  too  often  the  granting  oi  a  lease  is  destructive  to 
the  tenant,  to  the  land,  and  to  himself,  and  that  the  conditions 
of  the  contract  prove  altogether  one-sided,  hopelessly  restricting 
his  own  freedom,  while  the  tenant  is  able  to  escape  from  aB 
his  obligations.     Time  will  not  permit  me  to  explain  how  this 
comes  to  pass,  but  all  the  practical  agriculturists  who  are 
present  very  well  know  that  such  is  the  fact.    Let  us  briefly 
examine,  then,  how  those  who  have  undertaken  to  solve  this 
kind  of  dead  lock  have  proposed  to  deal  with  the  difficulty. 
They  may  be  divided  into  two  categories — ^thoughtful  and 
responsible  statesmen,  like  Mr.  Bright,  Mr.  Mill,  Mr.  Chi- 
chester Fortescue,  and  others  who  have  exercised  their  inge- 
nuity  in  suggesting  remedies  that  are  compatible  with  the 
maintenance  of  those  rights  of  property  which  are  the  basis  of 
civilization,  and  less  practical  and  more  ambitious  experi- 
mentalists, whose  simple  remedy  is  to  take  the  land  away  from 
its  present  owners,  and  make  a  present  of  it  to  the  lucky  indi- 
viduals who  may  happen  to  be  in  possession  of  it  at  whatever 
moment  their  projected  Act  of  Parliament  may  pass. 

The  chief  suggestion  made  by  the  former  class  of  persons 
appears  to  be  the  creation  in  Ireland,  with  the  assistance  of 
Parliament,  of  an  extensive  body  of  small  landowners,  who 
shall  themselves  cultivate  the  fields  they  own ;  in  fact,  a  pea- 
sant proprietory.  Such  was  the  proposal  made  by  Mr.  Bright, 
and  sucn  I  take  to  be  the  meaning  of  the  paragraph  in  wmch 
lifr.  Mill  refers  to  the  subject  in  his  recent  letter  to  the  Na- 
tional Association  of  Dublin.  There  can  be  no  doubt  that  the 
existence  of  a  large  class  of  sturdy  yeomen  in  Ireland  would  be 
an  enormous  advantage  to  the  country.  Nor  would  there  be 
any  insuperable  difficulties  in  the  way  of  their  introduction. 
Every  year  a  very  large  area  of  landed  property  passes  through 
the  market,  and  if  (jovemment  supphed  the  money  for  its 
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purchase^  it  might  easily  be  colonized  with  the  description  of 
agriculturist  required.  But  even  supposing  the  original  diffi- 
culty as  to  where  the  purchase  money  of  these  small  proper- 
ties^ and  the  capital  necessary  for  their  cultivation^  are  to  come 
from^  were  got  over — ^how  will  you  be  able  to  guard  against 

irour  yeoman  or  his  descendant  eventually  turning  into  a  petty 
andlordy  and  playing  pretty  nearly  much  the  same  part  in  the 
social  economvof  the  country  that  the  middleman  did  thirty  jrears 
ago  ?  For,  after  all,  what  was  the  middleman  but  an  ordinary 
Irish  farmer  paying  a  fixed  quit-rent,  such  as  Mr.  Mill 
describes,  for  a  term  of  years  that  might  fairly  be  expected 
to  outlast  his  own  and  his  son's  life,  and  which,  therefore,  in 
some  measure,  approached  in  value  to  a  perpetuity  ?  We  must 
also  consider  a  little  whether  there  might  not  be  danger  of 
the  land  thus  handed  over  to  the  cultivation  of  these  small 
farmers  eventually  deteriorating,  through  bad  cultivation,  into 
a  state  of  complete  exhaustion.  As  long  as  land  is  rented 
there  exists  some  one  whose  interest  it  is  to  see  it  done  justice 
to,  but  if  it  is  owned  by  the  occupier  you  have  nothing  but 
his  self-control  and  foresight  to  depend  upon  for  escape  from 
such  a  state  of  things  as  existed  before  the  potato  failure.  I 
am  afraid  the  land  agents  of  Ireland  will  tell  you  that  these 
qualities  are  hardly  sufficiently  developed  to  afford  a  satis- 
ractory  guarantee  upon  the  subject,  and  it  is  more  than 
probable  that  if  the  countrv  were  again  to  be  split  up  into  five 
and  eight  acre  farms,  we  snould  lapse  into  a  system  of  potato 
culture,  which,  even  now,  is  far  too  extensively  practised.  Of 
course  the  opposite  opinion  may  be  legitimately  maintained, 
and  as  no  proof  is  possible  we  can  only  decide  between  a  ba- 
lance of  probabilities;  but  it  is  a  very  significant  fact  that 
M.  de  Lavergne,  a  strong  advocate  for  peasant  proprietors  and 
small  farms,  and  probably  the  highest  and  most  impartial  au- 
thority that  could  DC  cited,  has  pronounced,  in  a  work  especially 
devoted  to  the  agriculture  of  this  country,  a  strong  opinion 
against  the  establishment  of  a  peasant  proprietory.  There  is 
one  other  alternative  which  I  have  not  yet  seen  suggested,  but 
which  has  occasionally  occurred  to  me,  and  that  is,  not  the 
creation  of  peasant  proprietors,  but  the  acquisition  by  Govern- 
ment of  large  areas  of  landed  property  at  present  under  pas- 
ture^  and  me  settlement  upon  them  of  what  I  would  call 
"  Crown  tenants."  who  should  hold  their  land  on  something 
approaching  to  the  "  ryotwar  "  tenure  of  India,  though  under  a 
stricter  control  as  to  its  cultivation  than  is  there  found  neces- 
sary. Such  a  method  of  proceeding  would,  however,  be  very 
alien  to  the  principles  on  which  government  is  conducted  in 
Europe,  and  thougn,  perhaps,  calculated  to  improve  the  phy- 
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Bical  status  of  the  people^  would  tend,  independently  of  other 
objectionable  consequenceii  to  undermine  their  maminess  and 
selE-reliance. 

With  regard  to  various  schemes  for  the  introduction  into 
Ireland  of  compulsory  leases  at  rents  fixed  by  Parliament^  I 
do  not  propose  to  trouble  you.  They  are  aayocated,  I  have 
no  doubt,  with  the  most  beneyolent  intentions^  but  I  differ 
so  completely  from  their  authors,  not  only  as  to  the  first 
principles  of  political  economy,  but  as  to  the  very  meaning 
of  the  terms  right  and  wrong,  justice  and  injustice,  liberty 
and  tyranny^  that  we  have  no  common  ground  for  discussion 
between  us.  What  arguments  can  I  use  to  a  gentleman  who 
calmly  asserts  that  after  a  man  has  invested  the  savings  of  a 
lifetime  in  the  purchase,  at  its  competition  price^  of  some  landed 
property  in  the  Encumbered  Estates  Court,  on  the  security  of 
a  parliamentaiT  title,  it  will  be  competent  for  the  legislature  to 
turn  round  on  him  and  say, — It  is  true  you  have  purchased  this 
property  at  its  market  value  with  the  intention  of  putting  it  to 
Its  most  remunerative  uses,  but  we  now  intend  to  restrict  your 
interest  in  it  to  that  of  a  rent-charge.  You  must  immediately 
lease  it  out,  at  a  rent  which  a  valuator  of  our  own  shall  fix,  to 
aU  the  tenants  who  happen  to  be  in  occupation  of  it  at  the 
present  moment,  without  reference  to  their  solvency  or  skilly 
for  your  own>  your  son's,  and  it  may  be  your  grandson's  lifetime, 
though  the  tenants  in  whose  favour  we  create  this  novel 
interest  shall  have  the  right  to  sell  it,  under  your  nose,  to 
the  highest  bidder  who  may  choose  to  beggar  himself  and  you 
by  buying  it."  Yet  such  are  the  arrangements  gravely  advocated 
in  many  respectable  Irish  newspapers,  without  apparently  the 
consciousness  that  there  is  anything  unjust  or  even  unusual 
in  the  proposition ;  and^  what  is  more  amusing,  the  advocates 
of  this  method  of  procedure  are  the  very  persons  who  contend 
that  dealings  in  land  should  be  as  little  controlled  by  the 
legislature  as  dealings  in  butter.  I  may  be  told  that  the 
purchasers  of  property  under  the  Estates  Court  are  a  small 
minority,  and  that  they  are  in  an  exceptional  cate^ry  as 
compared  with  the  landed  proprietors  of  Ireland.  In  the 
first  place,  as  to  the  matter  of  fact,  it  is  probable  that  more 
than  one  third  of  the  present  landholders  ox  Ireland  are  recent 
purchasers  of  estates  under  these  very  conditions ;  and,  in  the 
second,  the  very  contention  that  a  difference  exists  in  the 
inviolability  of  a  title  derived  from  this  source  and  that  whicli 
rests  on  prescription,  or  ordinary  deeds  of  sale,  is  suffi- 
cient to  show  ^e  impossibility  of  arguing  with  those  who 
support  it. 

Unfortunately  the  unreasonableness  of   these  views  does 
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not  render  their  agitation  the  less  misohieyons.  The  one 
thing  which  the  country  stands  in  need  of  is  capital,  and  the 
sense  of  insecurity  engendered  by  such  proceedings  is  incom- 
patible with  the  investment  of  capital.  The  difference  in  the 
rate  of  interest  between  a  first  charge  on  an  Irish  property  and 
that  on  a  landed  estate  in  England  is  gradually  rising  to  more 
ilian  one  per  cent. — that  is  to  say,  the  Irish  people  (for  the 
loss  ultimately  falls  upon  the  nation  at  large)  pay  for  the  folly 
of  a  knot  of  agitators  a  unique  tax  of  several  millions  a  year. 
But  not  only  is  capital  not  being  invested,  capital  is  actually 
being  withdrawn  from  the  country.  Like  a»y  other  person 
engaged  in  business,  the  landed  proprietor  is  often  compelled 
to  develop  the  resources  of  his  estate  with  the  assistance  of 
borrowed  money ;  but,  within  the  last  few  months,  I  know, 
from  trustworthy  information,  that  a  tendency  has  been  shown 
on  the  part  of  those  who  hold  mortgages  on  Irish  property  to 
call  them  in ;  nay,  more,  even  in  uie  neighbourhood  of  some 
of  our  Northern  towns,  gentlemen  who  were  on  the  point  of 
investing  the  fortunes  they  had  made  in  trade  in  the  purchase 
of  property  in  their  native  land  have  been  deterred  from  doing 
80  by  the  unsatisfactory  condition  of  the  country,  and,  as  a 
consequence,  will  enrich  an  English  neighbourhood  with  the 
wealth  they  would  more  willingly  have  distributed  among  their 
feUow-countrvmen. 

It  would  be  to  insult  your  intelligence  were  I  to  waste 
words  in  developing  the  mode  in  which  all  classes  of  the  com- 
munity are  affected  by  the  increase  of  price  in  the  value  of 
money,  and  this  outward  drain  of  our  slowly-accumulating 
wealth.  All  the  vital  energies  of  the  country  are  more  or  less 
arrested  by  these  and  similar  influences.  Fenianism  and 
a^tation  (for  the  one  is  the  offspring  of  the  other)  have  com- 
bmed  to  paralyse  the  retail  trade  of  the  towns  and  villages 
in  one  half  of  the  island,  to  demoralise  the  industry  of  a  large 
portion  of  the  agricultural  classes,  to  discourage  the  enterprise 
of  our  Southern  manufactures,  and  to  cripple  the  landed  pro- 
prietors in  their  schemes  for  the  improvement  of  the  country, 
while  Irish  patriotism  itself,  the  crown  and  flower  of  the 
national  character,  has  become  the  synonym  of  whatever  is 
extravagant  and  impracticable. 

With  regard  to  the  subject  of  emigration  it  is  not  necesfi»ry 
that  I  shomd  trouble  you.  I  have  already  published  my  view 
of  the  causes  which  have  occasioned  it,  and  of  the  light  in 
which  we  must  be  content  to  regard  it.  It  is  true  those 
opinions  have  been  much  misrepresented,  and  I  am  accused  of 
being  blind  to  the  many  imhappy  consequences  which  must 
follow  from  such  an  outflow  of  the  population ;  but  in  the 
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preseiice  of  snoh  an  audience  as  thisj  I  need  not  defend  myself 
Irom  such  imputations. 

I  therefore  pass  on  to  the  last  subject  with  respect  to  which 
I  need  trouble  you — vis.^  the  present  condition  and  future 
prospects  of   the  manufacturing  interests   in  Ireland.    Even 

rn  this  topic  I  need  not  say  more  than  a  few  words.  I  have 
ays  earnestly  contended  that  it  is  on  the  development  of 
our  industrial  energies  that  the  future  prosperity  oi  Ireland 
will  depend.  Any  country  solely  devoted  to  agnculture  must 
necessarily  be  the  sport  of  its  climate^  and  a  prosperity  depen- 
dent upon  such  a  climate  as  ours  will  inevitably  be  pre- 
carious. I  may  be  told  that,  as  we  have  no  coal  or  iron^  little 
i>rogres8  can  be  expected  in  this  direction;  but  the  thousand 
ooms  of  Ulster^  the  growing  splendours  of  the  streets  of  this 
great  town^  the  enormous  adoitions  to  its  docks  which  have 
been  just  completed,  and  the  frames  of  three  of  the  largest 
iron  vessels  that  have  ever  been  built  in  the  United  Kingdom^ 
which  lately  towered  beside  its  wharves^  return  a  triumphant 
refutation  to  so  discouraging  a  suggestion.  Surely  if  Ulsterj 
beneath  her  sullen  skies  ana  the  rude  bluster  of  her  northern 
winds,  has  learned  to  make  her  rugged  territory  the  homo  of 
so  much  manufacturing  and  agricultural  prosperity  there  is  no 
reason  to  believe  that  the  same  results  are  forbidden  to  the 
more  genial  and  fairer  featured  South. 

I  have  now  come  to  the  conclusion  of  my  task,  and  I  feel 
even  more  painfully  than  I  did  at  its  commencement  how  im- 
perfectly I  have  discharged  it.  I  can  only  plead  in  extenuation 
of  my  deficiencies  that  it  was  with  some  reluctance  I  originally 
consented  to  fill  the  honourable  position  in  which  your  kina- 
ness  has  placed  me,  and  that  circumstances  which  have  oc- 
curred since  I  undertook  its  duties  have  rendered  me  still  more 
unfitted  for  it  In  consequence  of  the  narrow  limits  of  my 
acquirements,  I  have  been  compelled  to  confine  my  observa- 
tions to  a  few  vexed  questions  of  a  purely  Irish  character,  and, 
as  a  consequence^  I  fear  I  may  have  hazarded  opinions  dis- 

? leasing  to  many  who  have  been  good  enough  to  listen  to  me. 
?o  sucn  I  wish  especially  to  tender  my  acknowledgments  for 
the  attention,  patience,  and  courtesy  with  which  they  have 
honoured  me.  They  now  have  a  pleasanter  prospect  before 
them.  Some  of  the  most  distinguished  men  of  the  day,  gifted 
with  special  knowledge,  will  during  the  week  inaugurate  dis- 
cussions, not  only  on  the  topics  I  have  glanced  at  so  imper- 
fectly, but  on  many  others  of  scarcely  less  importance.  Under 
the  presidency  of  such  persons  as  Judge  O'Hagan,  Dr.  Andrews, 
the  Master  of  the  Soils,  Sir  James  Simpson,  and  Sir  Robert 
Eane^  it  is  imposeible  but  that  progress  will  be  made  m  ox- 
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riving  at  a  satisfactory  understanding  on  many  of  the  points  to 
which  it  has  been  arranged  your  attention  should  be  called, 
and  I  am  inclined  to  think  that  this  Congress  will  be  especially 
prolific  in  much  practical  good  to  this  country.  Within  the 
calmer  atmosphere  which  surrounds  your  deliberations^  many 
of  those  subjects  which  cannot  be  debated  in  the  newspapers  or 
on  the  plattorm  without  kindling  a  storm  of  popular  passion 
will  be  more  temperately  handled  by  those  who,  from  a  habit 
of  philosophical  inquiry,  and  the  innate  spirit  of  impartiaUty 
it  breeds,  are  able  to  disentangle  the  subject-matter  of  a  con- 
troversy from  all  extraneous  complications,  and  to  reduce  its 
issues  to  such  a  simplicity  of  expression  as  greatly  to  enhance 
the  chances  of  a  unanimous  decision.  Snould  you  indeed 
succeed  in  lighting  our  path  through  the  shadowy  intricacies 
which  now  surround  the  social  progress  of  Ireland,  a  grateful 
nation  will  long  remember  your  auspicious  visit  to  its  shores. 
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ON  eyery  fbnner  oocasioii  the  Council  has  enjojed  the  sgnal 
adyaotage  of  hearing  its  views  expounded,  and  the  pro- 
ceedings of  the  Association  narrated,  by  its  illnstrions  Presi- 
dent, £ord  Broogham,  who  still  indeed  holds  the  office,*  but  is 
for  the  first  time  compelled  hj  increamng  age  and  infirmity  to 
absent  himself  from  our  Congress.  Wh3e  feeling  deeply  that 
nothing  could  supply  the  place  of  the  orations  which  haye 
^ear  by  year  conmianded  the  applause  of  all,  the  Council  has 
judged  it  fitting  that  some  record  should  be  laid  before  the 
members  of  the  progress  made  during  the  past  year  in  some  of 
the  social  questions  which  occupy  the  attention  of  the  Asso- 
ciation. It  has,  therefore,  ordered  the  preparation  of  the 
following  Address. 

It  will  be  remembered  that  an  eloquent  appeal  wns  made  to 
the  Association,  last  year,  at  Manchester,  by  Mr.  Dudley 
Field,  speakiug  from  the  chair  of  the  International  Section,  in 
favour  of  the  promulgation  of  an  international  code,  and  that 
an  effort  should  be  made  by  us  to  commence  this  great  work. 
In  accordance  with  that  suggestion  a  committee  was  appointed 
by  the  Council,  and  satisfactory  progress  has  been  made  in 
drawing  up  the  outiines  of  a  code.  It  was  not  to  be  expected, 
indeed,  that  a  subject  ranging  over  so  many  and  diverse  topics 
could  be  wholly  dealt  with  in  a  few  months,  especially  by 
members  of  the  House  of  Commons  and  of  the  Bar,  the  demands 
upon  whose  time  are  great ;  but  the  portions  of  the  outline 
already  in  print  (on  wluch  a  report  will  be  made  to  our  Inter- 
national Section)  afford  a  good  earnest  for  the  speedy  comple- 
tion of  the  task.  The  death  of  one  of  the  foreign  members  of 
the  committee.  Professor  Mittermaier,  of  Heidelbei^,  an 
enlightened  philosopher  as  well  as  a  great  jurist,  is  deeply 

•  Tho  office,  that  is,  of  President  of  the  Coimcil,  to  which  Lord 
Brougham  was  permanently  appointed,  in  1859,  by  resolution  of  that 
body. 
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regretted  by  the  Council,  He  had  been  a  correeponding  mem- 
ber of  the  Association  since  the  first  year  of  its  existence,  and 
had  often  testified  his  warm  interest  in  its  proceedings.  There 
is^  however,  no  fear  of  able  assistance  being  withheld  from  the 
oommittee  in  any  civilized  state ;  in  all  the  benefit  of  drawing 
closer  the  bond  of  international  relationship  is  felt  year  by  year 
more  strongly ;  and  the  solution  of  such  questions  as  the  extra- 
dition  of  criminals,  international  copyrieht  and  coinage,  and 
other  minor  matters  of  dispute,  can  no  longer  be  left  to  the 
caprice  of  conventions,  but  should  be  embodied  in  the  perma- 
nence of  a  code.  The  first-mentioned  subject  has  again  been 
under  the  consideration  of  Parliament,  and  still  awaits  a  satis- 
factory settlement ;  the  Council,  therefore,  repeats  the  suggjes- 
tion  made  last  year,  that  a  system  of  international  extradition 
for  non-political  offences  might,  to  obviate  the  just  jealousy  of 
any  interference  with  the  nght  of  asylum,  be  guarded  by  a 
provision  that  the  prisoner  so  given  up  should  be  within  a 
certain  time  put  on  his  trial  before  the  tribunal  of  his  own 
country,  for  tne  offenoe  alleged  against  him  at  the  time  of  his 
extradition,  and  for  no  other,  and  that,  failing  the  fulfilment  of 
these  conditions,  the  State  that  had  given  him  up  should  have 
the  right  to  reclaim  him.  Further,  that  a  high  officer  of 
state  might  be  constituted,  before  whom  the  primd  fack 
evidence  of  guilt  in  such  oases  should  be  laid,  for  his  opmion 
whether  the  charge  was  hon&  fide  made,  or  fabricated  for  the 
purpose  of  getting  possession  of  the  alleged  criminal.  There 
can  be  little  doubt  that  the  decisions  of  such  an  officer,  under 
the  express  provisions  of  an  international  code,  would  be 
invokea  with  as  much  good  faith,  and  received  with  as  great 
confidence  by  foreign  nations,  as  those  of  Prize  Courts. 

The  regulations  recently  issued  from  the  Colonial  Office  for 
the  guidance  of  governors  of  colonies,  and  officers  acting  under 
them,  when  extreme  necessity  may  require  the  establishment 
of  martial  law,  will,  it  is  hoped,  prevent  the  recurrence  of  evils 
which  were  loudly  complained  of  at  our  last  Congress.  The 
example  of  Jamaica,  though  the  most  flagrant,  was  by  no 
means  the  first,  of  the  arbitrary  exercise  in  our  colonies  of 
powers  long  disused,  and  never  legal  except  by  authority  of 
Parliament,  in  the  United  Kingdom.  The  unconstitutional 
illusion  which  had  seemed  to  prevail  among  some  governors, 
that  they  possessed  the  prerogative  of  proclaiming  martial  law 
at  pleasure,  was  commented  on  in  a  paper*  read  to  the  Asso- 
ciation in   1862,  in  which  it  was  strongly  urged  that  some 

*  On  the  Powor  of  the  Crown  and  its  Bepresentatives  to  proclaim 
Martial  Law,    By  G.  ^.  Hastings.    TrauB,,  1862,  p.  200, 
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instructions  on  the  subject  ought  to  be  at  once  issued  by  the 
Secretary  of  State,  a  step  which  was  unfortunately  delayed 
until  calamitous  events  had  rendered  the  interference  impera- 
tive. The  high  authority  of  the  Chief  Justice  of  England  has 
since  declared  the  illegality  of  the  practice^  and  it  ma^  be 
assumed  that  for  the  future  martial  law  will  never  be  proclauned 
in  any  of  the  Queen's  dominions^  except  as  the  last  and  legiti- 
mate resource  against  armed  rebellion^  and,  when  proclaimed, 
be  exercised  with  due  regard  to  those  principles  (quite  apart 
from  technical  procedure)  which  form  the  basis  of  all  taw, 
being  inherent  in  the  nature  of  justice. 

Passing  on  to  the  Municipal  Law  Section  of  our  first  depart^ 
ment^  the  Coimcil  has  to  observe  that,  in  accordance  with  the 
memorial  addressed  by  it  last  year  to  Her  Majesty's  Govern- 
ment, a  Koval  Commission  was  issued  to  consider  whether  a 
digest  of  the  law  of  England  is  practicable  and  expedient. 
This  Commission  has  reported  in  favour  of  the  preparation  of 
some  specimen  portions  of  a  digest,  which  is  so  far  satisfactory, 
inasmuch  as  the  principle  for  which  the  Council  contendea, 
that  of  the  necessity  for  reducing  the  unwieldy  bulk  of  our 
law  into  a  reasonable  compass,  appears  to  be  conceded.  But 
the  step  proposed  to  be  taken  certainly  falls  far  short  of  what 
is  required — nay,  of  what  has  already  been  done  under  similar 
conditions.  A  penal  code  has  been  enacted  for  India ;  a  civil 
code  (not  a  mere  digest  of  judicial  decisions,  but  a  code 
embodying  the  whole  substantive  law)  is  in  course  of  prepara- 
tion for  t&t  country  by  Lord  Romilly  and  other  distinguished 
lawyers,  and  a  portion  of  it  has  been  actually  published ;  the 
State  of  New  York  is  in  possession,  through  the  disinterested 
exertions  of  our  fellow-member,  Mr.  Dudley  Field,  of  a  series 
of  five  codes,  embracing  in  its  political,  civil,  penal,  and  pro- 
cedure divisions  the  complete  jurisprudence  of  the  State; 
compiled  from  English  statutes,  maxims,  and  decisions,  impreg- 
nated with  English  polity,  but  presenting  the  loose  materials 
of  English  law  in  a  condensed  and  philosophical  shape.  The 
old  plea  that  it  is  impossible  to  codify  our  law  must  be  con- 
sidered at  an  end,  seeing  that  the  impossible  has  been  accom- 
plished ;  it  only  remains  to  overcome  the  reluctance  to  move 
in  the  right  direction,  and  England  may  in  a  few  years  obtain 
the  inestimable  advantage  which  America  has  already  realised. 
The  most  certain  means  for  the  attainment  of  this  object  is  the 
education  of  public  opinion  on  the  question,  and  the  Council 
therefore  (with  the  leave  of  Mr.  Dudley  Field)  authorized 
some  nine  months  since  the  publication  in  a  pamphlet  form  of 
the  preface  to  the  New  York  Civil  Code,  which  contains  an 
exhaustive  argument  in  favour  of  the  codification  of  law. 
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Not  less  important,  and  indeed  preliminary  to  the  preparation 
of  a  code,  is  tne  question  of  the  reorganisation  of  our  tribunals. 
The  first  step  taken  towards  the  New  York  Code  was  the 
abolition  of  the  artificial  distinction  between  law  and  equity, 
and  of  forms  of  action,  and  the  establishment  of  a  single  court 
of  justice  before  which  any  person  aggrieved  might  state  his 
wrong  and  demand  the  appropriate  remedy.  The  current  of 
legislation  in  this  country  tends  steadily  in  the  same  direction ; 
already  the  courts  of  common  law  nave  been  armed  with 
equitable  powers,  and  the  Court  of  Chancery  admits  vivd  voce 
evidence,  and  tries  an  issue  of  fact  by  a  jury.  This  assimilation 
of  procedure  necessarily  leads  to  the  inquiry.  Why  should  two 
separate  sets  of  courts  be  maintained  to  do  the  same  business  ? 
The  work  of  the  consolidation  of  tribunals  was  taken  up  b;^  the 
Oovemment  during  the  last  session,  in  a  Bill  which  aimed 
to  unite  the  Courts  of  Admiralty,  Divorce,  and  Probate,  after 
a  plan  very  similar  to  that  proposed  at  our  York  Congress  in 
1864,  and  fully  explained  m  a  paper  read  to  the  society  in 
the  following  November.*  The  JBul  was  withdrawn ;  but  the 
reasons  for  the  change  are  too  weighty  to  allow  its  further 
postponement;  and  it  must  soon  be  considered  whether  the 
separation  of  the  three  Superior  Courts  of  Common  Law,  with 
all  its  inconveniences,  can  be  permitted  to  continue.  It  is 
evident  that  the  present  system,  which  the  exigencies  of  society 
have  long  outgrown,  leads  to  a  great  waste  of  judicial  force, 
and  the  demand  for  additional  judges  will  probably  be  met  by 
a  readjustment  of  the  existing  machinery  of  justice.  The 
example  of  the  county  courts  shows  the  oenefits  of  unity  of 
jurisdiction,  and  in  all  changes  that  may  be  made  this  end 
should  be  kept  steadily  in  view.  In  reference  to  these  courts, 
the  County  Court  Amendment  Act  of  last  session  gives  impor- 
tant extension  to  their  powers,  and  removes  many  obstacles  to 
the  employment  of  their  agency  in  the  recovery  of  debt  and  in 
the  redress  of  wrongs,  where  resort  to  them  has  been  hitherto 
prevented  by  technical  or  accidental  circumstances.  The 
increased  stringency  of  the  conditions  under  which  a  judge's 
ceii;ificate  can  entitle  the  plaintiff  to  costs  will  act  powerfully 
in  sending  to  the  County  Courts  causes  now  often  prosecuted  at 
Westminster. 

The  Bill  of  the  Attorney-General  to  amend  the  Bankrupt 
Law  was  withdrawn ;  and,  looking  to  the  differences  of  opinion 
still  existing  on  the  subject,  it  may  be  well  that  further  inquiry 
and  discussion  have  thus  been  secured.     This  Bill  more  nearly 
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tpproached  the  measure  prepared  hj  a  committee  of  the  Asso- 
ciation nine  yean  since  uian  did  any  of  its  predecessors^  and  it 
is  satis&ctory  to  find  that  the  principle  then  propounded  by  us 
has  steadily  made  way  with  the  legislature.  It  was  once  more 
aflSrmed  at  the  Manchester  Congress  last  year  that  the  credi- 
tors of  an  insolvent  debtor  are  entitled  to  me  exclusiye  control 
of  his  estate,  and  that  they  should  be  left  to  realise  it  in  the 
way  most  profitable  to  themselves.  The  punishment  of  fraud 
should  be  left  to  the  criminal  courts,  ana  any  litigation  that 
may  arise  during  the  process  of  winding  up  an  estate  should  be 
dealt  with  by  the  ormnary  civil  tribunals,  superior  and  local. 
This  is  the  principle  of  tlie  law  that  exists  in  Scotland,  to  the 
entire  satisraction  of  the  people,  and  such,  with  modifications 
and  improvements,  should  be  the  law  for  the  whole  of  the 
United  Kingdom. 

The  subject  of  Charitable  Endowment  has  several  times 
occupied  the  attention  of  the  Association  and  of  the  Law  ^ 
Amendment  Society,  and  in  1859  Vice-Chancellor  Wood  gave 
his  high  authority  in  favour  of  a  sweeping  alteration  in  the 
existing  law.*  Opinions  are  much  divided  on  the  question, 
some  being  as  strongly  in  favour  of  enlarging  the  power  of 
testamentary  disposition  as  the  Vice-Chancellor  is  for  restrict- 
ing it.  But  it  seems  clear  that  measures  should  be  taken  for 
the  more  facile  alienation  of  land  held  by  charities,  as  well  as 
for  better  securing  the  public  interest  in  the  administration  of 
charitable  funds.  Sir  J  ames  Shuttleworth,  at  our  last  meet- 
ing, renewed  his  proposal  made  many  years  since  for  the 
establishment  of  a  aepartment  of  charities  in  connexion  with 
the  Privy  Council ;  and  Mr.  Thomas  Hare,  on  the  same  occa- 
sion, explained  the  principles  on  which  the  administration  of 
charitable  funds  should  be  based.  An  attempt  was  made 
during  the  past  session  of  Parliament  to  deal  with  the  vast 
charity  estates  within  the  metropolitan  area,  which  at  present 
seriously  obstruct  public  improvement  in  more  than  one  way. 
With  this  object,  a  Bill,  under  the  short  title  of  ^^  Sites  for 
Labourers'  Dwellings,''  was  prepared  by  Mr.  Hare,  and  printed 
early  in  the  session.  The  main  object  of  the  measure  was  to 
enable  constructors  of  industrial  dwellings  to  obtain  sites 
either  in  fee  or  on  lease,  on  the  estates  thus  held  in  mort- 
main. In  dealing  witii  such  estates,  as  the  produce  of  all  such 
property  is  well  known,  the  price  or  rent  to  be  pwd  b^  the 
constructors  could  be  readily  settled,  under  the  authority  of 
the   Charity  Commissioners  or  with  some  otiier  mediatorial 
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flanetion,  and  the  whole  expenses  of  inquiry  and  contest 
between  the  purchasers  ana  vendors  or  lessors  would  be 
avoided.  The  BiU  was  placed  in  the  hands  of  Mr.  Hughes, 
and  brought  under  the  attention  of  other  metropolitan  mem- 
bers, but  the  business  of  the  session  prevented  anything  from 
being  effectually  done  in  the  matter.  Some  efforts  were  also 
made  to  obtain  an  accurate  return,  or,  if  possible,  a  plan, 
showing  the  quantity  of  land  in  the  metropohtan  area  belong- 
ing to  charities  and  otherwise  in  mortmam,  but  the  attempt 
was  not  successful  for  the  same  causes. 

A  useful  Act,  **  to  remove  some  defects  in  the  administra- 
tion of  the  criminal  law,"*  has  abolished  the  hardship  which 
placed  poor  and  unfriended  prisoners  at  a  disadvantage  on 
their  trial.  The  expenses  of  any  witnesses  whom  a  prisoner 
may  wish  to  call  may  henceforth  be  allowed  by  the  Court, 
which  may  also  in  certain  cases  order  the  prosecutor  to  reim- 
burse an  accused  person,  on  acquittal,  the  costs  incurred  in 
his  defence.  The  restrictions  on  the  admissibility  of  evi- 
dence, both  in  civil  and  criminal  cases,  which  have  more  than 
once  been  condemned  at  our  meetings,  still  continue  to  be  the 
law,  but  it  is  probable  that  advancing  opinion  will  soon  com- 
pel the  extension  of  Lord  Brougham's  le^slatioD,  which  has 
been  foimd  so  signally  beneficial. 

On  the  occasion  of  the  first  visit  of  this  Association  to 
Ireland,  in  1861,  the  Irish  convict  system,  as  established  and 
administered  by  Sir  Walter  Crof ton,  commanded  the  admira- 
tion of  our  members.  Our  endeavours  to  obtain  its  introduc- 
tion into  England,  in  the  face  of  persistent  opposition,  were  at 
length  crowned  with  success,  and  the  whole  of  the  United 
Kingdom  now  enjoys  the  advantage  of  a  convict  treatment 
based  on  enlightened  principles,  and  carried  out  with  an  equal 
regard  to  penal  justice  and  the  improvement  of  the  criminal. 
If  anything  could  add  to  the  satisfaction  with  which  the 
Council  regards  the  firm  stand  made  by  the  Association,  in 
1863,  against  the  attempt  to  renew  the  transportation  sys- 
tem, with  all  its  waste  and  inefficiency,  as  well  as  its  horrors, 
it  would  be  the  fear,  caused  by  recent  statements  in  the  news- 
papers, that  some  of  the  worst  abuses  of  the  svstem  still  linger 
m  Western  Australia.  It  would  be  well  if  those  who  so 
strongly  urged  on  the  Association  the  excellence  of  that  con- 
vict colony  would  now  come  forward  and  disprove  these  allega- 
tions ;  but  no  doubt  the  matter  will  be  fully  investigated  by 
the  Government,  and,  if  needful,  be  brought  under  the  notice 
of  the  House  of  Commons.     The  exposure  may  be  useful,  as 

♦  30  &  31  Vict,  cap.  35. 
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affording  one  more  example  of  the  eyils  inherent  in  a  conyiet 
colony,  which  is,  in  tnithj  nothing  but  a  huge  prison^  managed 
at  a  distance  of  many  thousand  miles,  far  from  supervision  of 
Qovemment  and  the  control  of  public  opinion,  and,  conse- 

niilj,  peculiarly  liable  to  the  growth  of  abuses.  Nor 
Buch  an  establishment  possess,  to  balance  these  draw- 
bsekfl,  a  single  advantage  wnich  cannot  be  quite  as  easily 
obtained  by  a  properly  organised  convict  system  at  home. 
Thia  has  been  proved  by  the  success  of  the  Irish  conviot 
system,  which,  in  its  probationary  stages  and  gradual  release, 
gives  at  once  security  to  the  public,  and  the  best  chance  for 
the  criminal.  Its  adoption  in  England  has  been  followed  by 
results  as  satisfactory  as  those  observed  in  Ireland,  the  diminu- 
tion, according  to  the  last  official  report,  in  the  number  of 
oonvicts,  and  especially  in  the  number  of  re-convictions,  being 
very  marked  since  1863.  Through  the  exertions  of  the  Ean 
of  Oaznarvon  the  same  principles  of  administration  were  intro- 
duoed  into  Winchester  jail ;  and  it  is  to  be  hoped  that,  imder 
the  provisions  of  the  Prisons'  Act,  the  system  will  become 
uniform  throughout  the  counties  of  England.  It  may  be 
anticipated  that  a  similar  benefit  will  be  conferred  on  Ireland ; 
for  the  present  Chief  Secretary,  who  has  always  taken  an 
enlightened  interest  in  the  subject  of  prison  discipline,  has 
already  announced  that  he  has  prepared,  and  will  introduce 
next  Session,  a  Bill  to  improve  the  county  and  borough  jails  of 
Ireland.  The  Belfast  jail,  as  the  Council  is  informed,  is  a 
favourable  exception,  but  as  a  rule,  the  state  of  the  prisons 
referred  to  is  considered  by  the  Inspectors-General  to  Ibe  un- 
satisfactory, and  it  is  desirable  that  a  measure  like  the  English 
Prisons'  Act  should  be  passed  into  law.  It  is  to  be  hoped  that 
its  provisions  will  embody  all  the  recent  improvements  in 
prison  discipline,  and  that,  above  all,  an  eye  wul  be  kept  on 
the  importance  of  making  prison  labour  productive  ana  not 
merely  penal.  As  the  Irish  convict  system  has  been  made  a 
model  for  that  of  England  and  other  countries,  it  would  be 
well  that  her  county  jails  should  also  prove  exemplary.  The 
Chief  Secretary  has,  indeed,  already  intimated  that  he  is 
prepared  to  deal  with  one  flagrant  evil  in  the  Irish  prisons — 
the  detention  of  lunatics  therein,  which  has  hitherto  been 
neglected  by  successive  governments.  In  the  report  of  the 
Inspectors-Oenerd  for  1865,  a  harrowing  picture  is  drawn  of 
the  condition  of  these  unhappy  beings,  and  of  the  injurious 
effects  of  their  presence  upon  the  prison  discipline.  In  that  year 
there  were  796  lunatics  committed  to  the  jails,  not  as  insane 
criminals,  but  simply  as  dangerous  to  society.  Lord  Mayo 
has  announced  his  intention  to  remove  this  blot  on  humanity 
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and  our  civilisation,  by  transferring  these  lunatics  to  asylums 
in  which  they  may  be  properly  treated. 

But  even  the  best  system  for  the  treatment  of  criminals  is 
of  less  importance  than  the  primary  prevention  of  crime.  The 
reformatory  school,  wherever  fairly  tried,  has  been  a  great 
success  in  cutting  off  the  supply  of  adult  criminals.  Industrial 
schools,  which  are  intended,  by  applying  a  similar  treatment 
to  slighter  offences  and  still  younger  offenders,  to  diminish 
the  stream  nearer  its  source,  are  not  in  England  so  eflScient  or 
numerous  as  they  might  be.  But  the  grand  remedy  lies  in 
the  ragged  school,  wmch  cuts  up  the  evil  at  its  root,  by  re- 
claiming the  class  from  which  young  thieves  and  vagrants  are 
bred.  There  was  no  warmer  supporter  of  institutions  of  this 
nature  than  the  late  chairman  of  our  reformatory  section, 
Mr.  E.  C.  Hanbury,  whose  loss  the  Association  has  had  to 
deplore  since  the  last  Congress. 

The  increase  of  vagrancy  has  caused  the  attention  of  Boards 
of  Guardians  in  many  counties  to  be  turned  to  the  excellent 
plan  invented  by  Mr.  Barwick  Baker  for  its  suppression.  He 
will  again  explain  his  system  to  the  reformatory  section,  and 
it  is  hoped  that  the  voluntary  co-operation  of  the  unions 
throughout  the  kingdom  will  have  tne  effect  of  at  once  se- 
curing relief  to  honest  poverty,  and  of  extinguishing  all  excuse 
for  the  encouragement  of  beggars. 

The  urgent  necessity  that  exists  to  provide  educational  facili- 
ties for  outcast  and  destitute  children,  who  swarm  in  all  our 
large  towns,  and  are  the  spawn  from  which  crime  and  disease 
are  bred,  induced  the  Council  in  the  last  spring  to  send  a 
deputation  to  the  Government,  representing  the  expediency 
of  relaxing,  in  the  case  of  ragged  schools,  the  existing  rules  with 
respect  to  certificated  teachers  and  money  grants.  If  this 
application  shall  have  proved  unsuccessful,  it  will  afford  an 
additional  argument,  if  any  were  needed,  in  favour  of  the 
establishment  of  some  national  system  which  shall  secure  the 
primary  education  of  every  child  in  the  community.  The 
Frivy  Council  system,  which  pours  out  its  grants  to  those  who 
can  pay  for  the  instruction  of  their  children,  and  denies  help  to 
the  classes  which  need  it  most,  can  hardly  continue  in  the  face 
of  facts  brought  to  light  by  the  Manchester  Education  Society, 
and  other  similar  bodies.  Legislation  on  this  subject  has 
become  an  imperious  necessity,  and  there  is  no  question  which 
more  demands  the  immediate  and  searching  attention  of  the 
Association.  The  Bill  introduced  by  the  late  President  of  our 
Education  Department,  Mr.  Austin  Bruce,  perished  in  the 
crush  of  parliamentary  business  at  the  close  of  the  session,  but 
considerable  advances  have  nevertheless  been  made  in  the  right 
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diiectioii.  A  recent  minute  of  the  Privy  Council  has  modified 
the  disastrous  effect  of  the  Revised  Code  on  the  future  supply 
of  pupil  teachers ;  but  the  great  step  has  been  in  the  enact- 
ments for  the  extension  of  those  Factory  Acts  which  were 
passed  after  so  arduous  a  struggle  by  the  exertions  of  our  late 
President,  the  Earl  of  Shaftesbury.  Those  beneficent  measures, 
which  may  fairly  claim  to  rank  as  a  discovery  in  the  science  of 
legislation,  have  given  health  and  happiness  to  millions  of  our 
manufacturing  population,  and  have  averted  from  the  com- 
munity the  curse  that  once  seemed  impending  over  it,  the 
existence  of  a  great  wealth  based  on  ignorance  and  suffering. 
The  application  of  the  educational  provisions  of  the  Factory 
Acts  to  children  engaged  generally  in  handicrafts  by  the 
Workshop  Regulation  Act  of  last  session  will  extend  these 
signal  benefits  to  all  parts  of  the  United  Kingdom,  and  will 
forcibly  protect  against  the  temptations  of  the  labour  market 
those  who  would  he  otherwise  thrown  ignorant  and  degraded 
on  the  hands  of  the  next  generation.  This  Act,  if  it  be 
adequately  administered,  will  do  much ;  but  it  will  not  do  all, 
nor  nearly  all,  that  is  required.  The  Council  reiterates  that  a 
compulsory  primarv  education,  which  shall  leave  no  child  in 
this  free  and  Christian  land  without  the  elements  of  knowledge, 
can  alone  satif^  the  exigencies  of  the  case. 

The  Commission  on  Middle  Class  Schools,  issued  in  com- 
pliance with  the  representation  made  to  Lord  Palmerston  by 
the  Association,  is  still  engaged  in  its  inquiries.  The  Com- 
missioners have  turned  then*  attention  to  the  scanty  provision 
for  the  lugher  education  of  girls,  since  many  endowments 
intended  originally  for  both  sexes  have  been  diverted  to 
the  use  of  boys  only.  It  is  satisfactory  to  know  that  the 
opening  of  the  Cambridge  local  examinations  to  girls  has  sue- 
ceeded  so  well  that  those  in  the  university  who  were  most 
opposed  to  the  innovation  now  acknowledge  its  utility.  In 
respect  both  to  boys  and  girls,  the  results  of  these  examinations 
have  been  to  encoiirage  solid  learning  in  schools,  and  to 
diminish  showy  and  superficial  acquirements. 

There  is  no  part  of  the  philosophy  of  civilization  which  is  so 
rapidly  accumulating  the  materials  for  a  true  scientific  induc- 
tion, or  which  is  making  such  progress  in  its  practical  applica- 
tion to  human  improvement,  as  is  the  science  of  public  health. 
In  this  respect  we  can  look  back  on  the  past  history  of  our 
country,  and  feel  assured  that  much  has  been  done  by  progres- 
sive legislation  and  increased  knowledge  for  the  diminution 
of  suffering  and  degradation.  It  has  been  well  observed 
by  tlie  late  President  of  our  Health  Department,  Dr.  Farr,  of 
the  Registration  Office,  that  nothing  so  well  deserved  the 
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attention  of  the  Sultan  of  Turkey  and  the  Viceroy  of  Egypt 
on  their  recent  visit  as  the  great  fact  that  England,  which  was 
once  ravaged  b;^  the  plague  that  now  preys  on  the  East^  is  free 
from  that  pestilence,  and  has  learned  to  disarm  the  cholera  of 
its  malignancy.  Yet  in  one  parish  in  Southwark,  in  the  years 
1625  and  1665 — and  this  is  only  a  specimen  of  other  parishes 
and  other  years — a  fourth  of  the  whole  probable  population  is 
registered  in  the  parish  books  as  buried — dead  ot  the  plague. 
But  the  sanitary  improvement  which  has  removed  these  ter- 
rible visitations  wiU  prove,  if  zealously  pursued,  equally  eflSca- 
cious  against  other  diseases.  There  is  no  reason  why  small- 
pox and  many  forms  of  fever  should  not  be  banished  from  our 
shores  as  completely  as  the  epidemic  which  our  ancestors 
thought  inevitable.  It  is  lamentable  that  popular  prejudice 
should  have  stood  in  the  way  of  an  efficient  system  of  vaccina- 
tion,  the  weapon  which  Providence  has  put  in  our  hands  for 
the  destruction  of  one  of  the  scourges  of  our  race.  An  Act  * 
has  passed  in  the  last  session  making  vaccination  compulsory, 
and  offering  a  premium  for  the  successful  performance  of  the 
operation,  under  the  supervision  of  inspectors.  But  the  pro* 
visions  enacted  are  far  from  satisfactory.  The  remuneration 
to  the  medical  profession  is  put  much  below  the  worth  of  the 
labour,  and  yet  that  labour  is  made  compulsory.  The  confi* 
dence  of  those  who  can  alone  efficiently  work  the  Act,  is  not 
likely  to  be  obtained,  and  it  is  feared  that  a  satisfactory 
Vaccination  Act  is  stiU  a  desideratum.  Meanwhile^  with  the 
lives  of  the  people  at  stake,  the  best  should  be  made  of 
imperfect  legislation,  and  no  effort  be  neglected  to  secure  those 
sanitary  conditions  of  effectual  drainage^  good  water  supply, 
and  free  ventilation,  which  are  the  proved  antidotes  of  all 
Eymotic  disease.  Nor  should  minor  precautions  be  neglected, 
and  the  important  &ct  dwelt  on  by  Dr«  Shann  at  our  York 
meeting,  f  that  infection  in  clothes  and  other  articles  is  abso« 
lutely  destroyed  by  subjecting  th^n  to  a  dry  heat  of  212<' 
Fahrenheit,  should  be  sedulously  instilled  into  the  people,  and 
especially  into  all  who  have  the  charge  of  large  public  and 
other  establishments.  The  discussions  last  year  at  Manchester 
brought  out  the  fact  that  there  is  no  necessity  for  pouring 
liquid  sewage  into  our  rivers  and  streams,  to  the  destruction  S 
comfort  and  the  prejudice  of  health,  and  that  no  real  reason 
exists  why  the  refuse  of  our  towns  should  not  in  all  cases  be 
sent  to  its  natural  receptacle,  the  land.     It  was  equally  estab- 

•  30  and  31  Vict.,  cap.  84. 

t  On  the  DisinfeoUng  Property  of  Heat.    By  George  Bhann>  M.D. 
Trans.t  1864,  p.  658. 
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Med  that  the  smoke  nuisance^  which  deforms  the  neigh- 
bourhood of  our  manii&ctaring  towns^  and  is  so  inimical  to 
deanlinees  and  happiness^  can  be  prevented^  not  only  with 
advantage  to  the  publici  but  with  profit  also  to  the  manufac- 
torer^  as  is  proved  by  the  experience  of  Cornwall^  where  for 
nearly  fifty  years  past  smoke  has  been  consumed  with  the 
result  of  a  great  saving  of  fuel.  These  are  improvements  yet 
to  be  carried  out ;  but  the  past  session  has  produced  two 
measures  which  vnll  have  considerable  effect  on  health.  The 
extension  of  the  Factory  Acts^  already  alluded  to  in  its  educa- 
tional aspect^  will  bring  about^  as  the  parent  Acts  have  done^  a 
vast  saving  of  life  and  vigour  among  the  women  and  children 
employed  m  various  manufacturing  processes.  The  time  may 
come  when  the  manual  labour  of  married  women,  so  produc- 
tive, as  the  reports  of  Dr.  Greenhow  have  shown,  of  infantile 
mortality,  and  therefore  it  may  be  presumed  of  deteriorated 
vigour  in  succeeding  generations,  may  be  done  away  by  the 
wise  economy  of  the  people ;  but  it  is  at  any  rate  necessary 
that  die  limits  of  such  labour  should  be  defined,  in  the  publio 
interest,  by  the  force  of  law.  A  class  who  do  not  less  need 
protection,  though  for  different  reasons,  have  also  received 
it  in  the  provisions  of  the  Merchant  Shipping  Act,*  which 
enacts  that  a  due  supply  of  medical  stores  and  lime-juice, 
and  a  sufficient  allowance  of  cubic  space  in  the  sleeping 
accommodation,  shall  be  enforced  b^  the  Board  of  Trade 
in  all  merchant  vessels,  and  that  facihties  for  sanitary  inspec* 
tion  shall  be  afforded.  This  beneficial  measure  embodies 
the  recommendations  on  the  subject  made  at  our  last  Congress 
by  Captain  Toynbee,  It  may  be  hoped  that  an  equal  effect 
will  be  ultimately  produced  by  the  excellent  paper  of 
Dr.  Stewart,  which  snows  the  shortcomings  of  our  existing 
sanitary  laws  and  administration,  and  urges,  as  the  one  primary 
and  imperative  duty  of  municipalities,  the  appointment  of  an 
efficient  medical  officer  of  health,  without  whose  supervision 
sanitary  enactments  are  too  often  a  dead  letter,  yet  whose 
office  is  unknown  in  forty  out  of  sixty  of  the  most  considerable 
towns  in  England.  The  consolidation  and  simplification  of  the 
Health  Acts  is  also  an  urgent  necessity,  which  was  indeed  not 
long  since  pressed  on  the  notice  of  the  Privy  Council  by  a 
deputation  irom  the  Association.  An  efficient  central  authority 
in  matters  of  health,  the  creation  of  which  was  then  recom« 
mended  to  the  Duke  of  Marlborough,  may  do  much  in  many 
ways;   but  the  true  hope  of  sanitary  progress  lies  in  the 
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energetic  action  of  local  authoritiesj  and  the  enlightenment  of 
the  people  on  questions  so  momentous  to  themselves.  It  is 
hoped  that  the  efforts  of  this  Association,  passing  as  it  does 
year  by  year  from  one  great  town  to  another,  carrying  with  it 
diverse  experiences,  and  leaving  behind  it  new  ideas,  calculated 
to  raise  the  lowest  to  the  level  of  the  highest,  and  to  show 
each,  high  or  low,  that  in  some  things  at  least  it  may  learn 
from  others,  will  do  much  to  spread  that  sanitary  knowledge 
which  is  the  sure  basis  of  sanitary  improvement 

The  Act*  passed  by  Mr,  Gathome  Hardy  will  probably 
relieve  the  administration  of  the  Poor  Law  in  London  of  most 
of  its  harsher  features,  and  redeem  our  civilisation  from  the 
disgrace  of  treating  sickness  and  old  age  as  crimes.  But  much 
remains  to  be  done  before  the  workhouses  throughout  the 
country,  and  Poor  Law  relief,  more  especially  the  medical 
service,  are  put  on  the  footing  which  was  snown  to  be  necessary 
at  our  last  Congress.  It  is  desirable  to  check  pauperism; 
but  it  may  be  doubted  whether  false  economy  in  measures  of 
relief,  or  inhuman  neglect,  are  the  most  effectual,  even  if  they 
were  justifiable  means  of  compassing  this  object.  It  would 
be  better  to  turn  to  those  evils  which  are  the  root  of  pauperism, 
and  to  prevent  rather  than  attempt  to  cure.  Foremost^ 
perhaps,  among  these  is  the  vice  of  intemperance,  the  preven- 
tion of  which  formed  the  subject  of  discussion  in  our  Economy 
Department  at  Manchester,  when  a  resolution  was  passed 
declaring  the  necessity  for  a  measure  amending  the  laws  which 
regulate  the  sale  of  intoxicating  liquors,  and  requesting  the 
Council  to  memorialise  the  Government  m  favour  of  an  enact- 
ment  enabling  the  inhabitants  of  any  parish  or  township  to 
prohibit  the  granting  or  renewing  of  licences.  This  resolution 
was  referred  oy  the  Council  to  the  Committee  of  the  Depart- 
ment, by  whom  a  memorial  was  prepared  substantially 
embodying  the  views  expressed  in  the  resolution,  and  was 
reported  to  the  Council.  Owing  to  differences  of  opinion,  as 
well  as  to  the  debate  on  the  Liverpool  Bill  then  impending  in 
the  House  of  Conunons,  no  further  progress  was  made  in  the 
matter;  but  it  is  obvious  that  this  Association,  interesting 
itself  as  it  does  in  the  social  condition  of  the  people,  cannot 
allow  a  subject  to  drop  which  is  so  intimately  connected  with 
their  moral  and  material  well-being.  The  (Council,  therefore, 
have  to-day  appointed  a  committee  to  consider  what  steps  can 
be  taken  by  the  Association  for  the  diminution  of  the  evils 
arising  from  intemperance,  with  instructions  to  report  before 
the  conclusion  of  the  present  Congress.     It  is  admitted  that 
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one  chief  cause  of  the  mordinate  use  of  alcoholic  drinks,  as 
well  as  of  other  evils,  is  the  wretched  house  accommodation  in 
many  of  our  great  towns,  especially  in  the  Metropolis,  to 
which  the  labouring  classes  are  doomed.  1  he  Bill  originally 
prepared  by  Mr,  Torrens,  and  afterwards  greatly  improved  by 
a  oelect  Committee  of  the  House  of  Commons,  has  been 
again  lost;  but  it  is  impossible  that  such  a  grievance  can 
remain  without  abatement,  and  the  strenuous  support  of  the 
AsBOciation  should  be  given  to  any  measure  which  promises  to 

i provide  sites  for  better  dwellings  for  the  artizans,  and  facilities 
or  sweeping  away  the  nests  oi  fever  and  vice  which  are  the 
opprobrium  of  our  town  communities.  Pending  any  effective 
legislation,  not  a  little  may  be  done  by  private  effort ;  and 
those  who  are  desirous  of  assisting  in  the  good  work  of  puri- 
fying the  homes  of  the  people  can  do  no  better  than  consult 
the  admirable  paper  of  Miss  Octavia  Hill  in  the  Manchester 
volume  of  our  Transactions. 

The  attention  of  the  public  has  been  painfully  drawn  during 
the  last  few  months  to  the  nature  and  operations  of  trades' 
unions.  The  Council  sees  nothing  in  the  lacts  that  have  been 
recently  brought  to  light  to  alter  its  opinion  of  the  accuracy  of 
the  information  collected,  or  of  the  opinions  expressed,  by  the 
committee  appointed  by  it  in  1858,  and  which  reported  in  the 
following  year.  The  volume  published  b^  that  committee 
contains  a  full  and  impartial  statement,  so  tar  as  their  inves* 
tigation  extended,  of  the  policy  and  organization  of  these 
unions.  A  fear,  which  has  now  been  more  than  justified,  was 
expressed  that  in  Sheffield  and  in  some  other  towns  terrorism 
and  violence  were  the  weapons  employed  to  compass  the  ends 
of  the  unionists,  and  that  in  other  cases  a  degree  of  moral  com- 

fulsion  was  brought  to  bear  which  was  harmy  less  oppressive, 
t  was  distinctly  brought  out  that  the  unions  had  their 
favourable  side ;  that  they  were  a  great  improvement  on  the 
secret  societies  of  former  times;  that  they  were  useful  in 
organizing  labour,  in  providing  help  for  the  sick  and  in  acci« 
dental  deprivation  of  work ;  and  that  they  had  occasionally 
done  good  service  to  the  interests  both  of  capital  and  labour. 
But,  underlying  all,  it  was  easv  to  perceive  the  fatal  fallacy 
which  is  so  apt  to  mislead  the  labouring  classes,  that  equality 
of  wage  is  the  great  good  to  be  aimed  at ;  a  good  so  ^reat 
that  it  is  lawful  to  sacrifice  at  its  shrine  not  only  individual 
interest,  but  also  individual  freedom. 

This  error,  which  is  closely  akin  to  delusions  that  have  been 
by  no  means  confined  to  the  weekly  wage  class,  will  be  best 
dispelled  by  the  spread  of  education,  an  inculcation  of  the 
true  doctrines  of  economical  science,  by  a  fair  and  dispassionate 
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treatmeot  on  every  side  of  the  questions  concerning  capital  and 
labour^  and,  above  all,  by  open,  unrestricted  discussion,  in 
whose   atmosphere   truth  must  flourish   and  fallacies  wither 
away.     It  was  this  conviction  which  first  induced  the  Council 
to  appoint  a  committee  to  investigate  the  history  of  strikes 
and  trades'  unions,  and  it  is  still  of  opinion  (as  it  expressed  by 
resolution  in  1860)  that  nothing  but  good  can  result  from  the 
fullest  discussion  of  all  the  relations  between  capital  and  labour. 
Kot  merely   the  grosser  outrages  which  late  inquiries  have 
brought  to  light,  but  the  only  less  reprehensible  forms  of  co- 
ercion, will  no  doubt  be  gradually  abolished  by  the  force  of 
public  opinion,  and  the  condemnation  of  the   better  class  of 
artisans ;  but  it  may  be  hoped  that  the  lamentable  contests 
between  the  employers  and  the  employed,  so  mutually  destruc- 
tive and  so  pernicious  to  the  producing  interests  of  the  country, 
will  at  last  vanish  under  the  influence  of  new  forms  of  com- 
bination.    The  industrial  partnerships,  of  which  an  example 
was  described  by  Mr.  Archibald  Bnggs  in  our  last  volume  of 
l^ransactionSf  are  teaching  the  great  lesson  that  the  interests 
of  labour  and  capital  are  reconcileable  by  an  equitable  division 
of  profits.     These  enterprises  are  becoming  so  numerous  that  a 
separate  periodical,  the  Industrial  Partnerships^  Record,  is  now 
devoted  to  reporting  them,  and  there  seems  to  be  no  doubt 
that  they  are  likely  to  be  as  successful  in  a  financial  as  in  a 
social  point  of  view.     They  are  all  based  on  the  principle  of 
giving  a  portion  of  the  profits  to  the  workmen  engaged  in  the 
establishment,  and  thus  interesting  every  person  employed  in 
making  the  undertaking  as  successful  as  possible.     It  need 
hardly  be  said  that  there  are  no  strikes  among  the  workmen 
engaged  in  industrial  partnerships. 

Hardly  less  important  in  its  bearing  on  our  national  pros- 
perity is  the  question  of  taxation,  which  occupied  the  Associa- 
tion last  year  at  Manchester.  There  was  a  decided  opinion 
that  the  great  step  in  advance  recommended  at  our  Bradford 
Congress,  in  1859,  by  which  a  large  number  of  articles  were 
released  from  customs'  duties,  should  now  be  followed  by  a 
still  further  reduction,  leaving  only  some  half-dozen  subject 
to  taxation.  The  social  interests  of  the  people,  the  require- 
ments of  a  national  trade  that  is  constantly  subjected  to  keener 
competition,  demand  that  no  single  impediment  to  commerce 
which  it  is  possible  to  abrogate  should  be  allowed  to  impair 
thepublic  economy. 

This  is  a  national  Association,  and  we  have  endeavoured  in 
the  main  to  confine  ourselves  to  the  questions  which  concern 
our  country  alone,  save  where  international  obligation  mingles 
with  municipal  law.     The  Council  conceived  that  it  was  not 
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departing  from  these  limits  when  it  recommended  the  forma- 
tion of  a  committee  to  inquire  into  the  social  circumstances  of 
India,  and  to  correspond  with  any  public  bodies  or  private 
individuals  in  that  country  who  might  be  engaged  in  efforts 
to  iniprove  the  sanitary,  educational,  or  juridicsJ  condition  of 
our  Indian  fellow-subjects.  The  Council  has  lately  sent  a 
deputation  to  the  Secretary  of  State  to  represent  the  evils 
existing  in  the  prisons  of  India,  and  the  subject  will  not  be 
lost  signt  of  at  the  present  meeting,  it  beiug  the  intention  of 
Miss  Carpenter  to  relate  her  experience,  derived  from  recent 
travels  in  the  three  Presidencies,  to  the  members  of  the 
Association. 

The  questions  which  come  before  us  at  these  Congresses 
are  of  a  practical  rather  than  a  theoretical  kind.  They  deal 
with  the  applications  of  science,  and  not  with  its  abstractions. 
It  was  never  the  design  of  the  Association  that  it  should  be 
otherwise;  for  it  is  not  within  the  province,  it  is  not  within  the 
power,  of  this  or  any  similar  body  to  investigate  abstract  truth 
at  a  popular  meeting.  The  good  effected  by  such  gatherings 
is  to  encourage  discussion,  to  stimulate  inquiry,  to  collect  the 
materials  on  which  scientific  induction  can  afterwards  be 
founded.  But  the  Association  can  and  ought  to  deal  with 
practical  details  in  a  scientific  spirit,  and  under  the  guidance 
of  a  scientific  method;  for  it  should  never  be  supposed  that 
science  can  be  lost  sight  of,  even  in  the  most  practical  details, 
without  danger  of  error  and  illusion.  No  amendment  of  the 
law  is  likely  to  be  sound  or  permanent  which  is  carried  out 
without  reference  to  the  philosophy  of  jurisprudence ;  no  social 
legislation  can  afford  to  defy  the  principles  ot  economic  science ; 
no  attempt  at  national  or  local  organization  is  free  from  danger 
if  it  iOTores  sanitary  truths.  For  the  forces  which  regulate 
tiie  liS  of  man,  and  consequently  the  life  of  a  community,  are 
as  imchanging  and  irresistible  as  those  which  maintain  the 
planets  in  their  order.  Mind,  as  much  as  matter,  follows  a 
natural  course,  and  is  fashioned  to  an  appointed  end.  The 
Supreme  Mind,  Whose  we  are  and  Whom  we  serve,  is  mani« 
fested  to  us  in  eternal  laws  and  constant  operations,  into 
which  it  is  our  privilege  and  our  duty  to  inquire.  It  would 
be  both  idle  and  impious  to  suppose  that  He  has  left  the 
destinies  of  the  noblest  of  His  works  alone  without  rule  or 
regulation,  and  that  the  progress  and  elevation  of  mankind  are 
a  sort  of  chance  medley.  The  growth  of  civilisation  is  due 
to  the  operation  of  fixed  causes,  and  the  highest  object  of  this 
Association  is  to  encourage  inquiry  into  their  origin,  nature, 
and  effects. 
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NOT  without  reason  has  the  Association^  which  I  have  the 
honour  to  address,  placed  the  Science  of  Jurisprudence 
foremost  amongst  the  great  subjects  of  social  interest.  Whether 
we  regard  the  foundations  on  which  it  is  established,  the  facul- 
ties it  exercises,  the  knowledge  it  exacts,  or  the  influence  it 
wields  in  the  affairs  of  life  and  the  intercourse  of  nations,  we 
shall  not  wonder  that  it  was  described,  by  one  of  the  wisest 
of  men,«  as  '<  the  pride  of  the  human  inteUect,  which,  with 
all  its  defects,  redundancies,  and  errors,  is  the  collected  reason 
of  ages,  combining  the  principles  of  original  justice  with  the 
infinite  variety  of  human  concerns." 

Although  it  may  not  claim,  for  the  purpose  of  -our  inquiries, 
so  large  a  range  as  the  definition  of  the  Institutes  would  chal- 
lenge for  it, — "  Divinarum  atque  humanarum  rerum  notitia : 
justi  atque  injusii  sdentiaj^ — we  know  that  its  culture  lifts  us 
to  the  highest  regions  of  ethical  speculation,  and  compels  us  to 
become  familiar  with  the  noblest  pages  in  the  history  of  man, 
and  the  best  achievements  of  his  intellect.  It  makes  us  con- 
versant with  the  practical  agencies  which  shape  our  civil  state, 
and  the  expediencies  needful  to  be  regarded  for  its  judicious 
government;  and  prepares  us  to  adapt  legislation  to  the 
shifting  necessities  of  the  world,  and  the  progressive  develop- 
ment and  amelioration  of  humanity. 

**  The  Spirit  of  Law,  the  lute  of  Amphion,  the  harp  of  Or- 
pheus,"t  which  holds  in  harmony  the  atoms  of  the  material 
universe,  pervades,  as  certainly,  man's  moral  being,  subor- 
dinating his  liberty  of  will,  without  diminution  of  his  responsi- 

*  Burke,  II.,  134.  f  Coleridge.  "  The  Friend,"  p.  106. 
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bility,  to  the  accomplishment  of  God's  designs.  And  the 
Science,  which  is  its  exponent  and  minister,  should  operate^ 
with  living  force,  in  every  field  of  social  activity. 

You  have  four  various  sections — of  Education,  and  Health, 
and  Social  Economy,  and  Trade — and  in  each  of  them  you  deal 
with  matters  of  great  importance  ;  but,  to  make  the  results  of 
your  inquiries  fruitful  of  lasting  profit,  you  need,  in  all,  the  aid 
of  the  statesman,  who  must  be  a  jurist,  also,  if  he  would  be 
worthy  of  his  high  calling;  that  by  wise  legislation  he  may 
maintain  the  settled  order  in  which  progress  grows ;  and  give 
sanction,  vitality,  and  permanence  to  the  inventions  of  genius 
and  the  schemes  of  philanthropy. 

Reco^izing  thus  the  importance  of  Jurisprudence,  in  its  wide 
and  vanous  relations  with  the  world's  affairs,  your  Association 
has  done  signal  service,  by  making  the  recognition  prominent  and 
impressive.  Unfortunately,  in  me  cultivation  of  it,  and  of  its 
great  subdivisions  of  the  Natural  Law,  the  Law  of  Nations,  and 
the  Municipal  Law  of  individual  states,  we,  in  these  countries, 
lawvers  ana  laymen  alike,  have  long  been  inferior  to  the  learned 
of  the  continental  nations.  From  3ie  revival  of  letters  until  the 
present  hour,  those  nations  have  produced  an  unbroken  series 
of  illustrious  jurists,  and  maintained  legal  schools  of  world-wide 
renown*  They  have  found  in  the  Code,  the  Pandects,  and  the 
Institutes  of  Biome,  although  not  the  best  safeguards  for  political 
liberty,  the  completest  development  of  the  theory  of  civil 
justice,  and  they  have  been  led,  by  the  study  of  those  immortal 
works,  to  deal  with  Law  in  a  philosophic  spirit ;  to  seek  its 
origin  in  the  principles  of  morals  and  the  nature  and  history  of 
man ;  to  find  for  it  a  true  scientific  expression,  and  appreciate 
it  as  a  consistent,  coherent,  and  systematic  whole. 

On  the  other  hand,  since  the  time  when  the  Barons  made 
their  famous  proclamation — Nolumus  leges  Anglite  mutari! — 
and  the  struggle  began  between  the  Civil  and  the  Common 
Law,  the  legal  intellect  of  England  has  been  overmuch  con- 
centrated on  her  own  juridical  institutions,  based  as  they  have 
been  upon  positive  authority,  rather  than  on  the  foundations 
of  theoretic  principle.  They  were  built  up,  bit  by  bit,  as 
decision  succeeded  decision,  upon  the  questions  of  the  hour, 
without  reference  to  any  view  of  integral  construction,  or 
any  nice  proportion  in  the  parts  of  the  accumulating  mass : 
and  thus — 

Broadening  on,  from  precedent  to  precedent, — 

they  grew  into  a  vast  and  ponderous  system,  which,  though  it 
may  not  have  been  "  the  perfection  of  reason,"  as  its  idolaters 
have  proclaimed  it,  was  yet,  in  spite  of  many  blemishes,  gene- 
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rally  iuformed  with  the  spirit  of  wisdom  and  e(|^uiW ;  and  had 
its  advantage  in  securing  some  certainty  of  judicial  action,  by 
the  assurance  that  recorded  judgments  would  be  faithfully 
followed,  on  the  recurrence  of  the  circumstances  in  which  they 
had  their  origin.  It  lacked  the  order  and  the  clearness  oi  a 
code,  enunciating  general  propositions,  to  be  variously  applied  in 
special  instances ;  but,  at  the  same  time,  it  bridled  that  licence 
of  decision,  which  Lord  Camden  called  ^^  the  law  of  tyrants," 
and  claimed  for  itself  some  of  the  warmth  of  admiration  with 
which  Sir  James  Mackintosh*  contemplated,  as  the  noblest  of 
spectacles,  ^^  The  cautious  and  unwearied  exertions  of  a  succes- 
sion of  wise  men  through  a  long  course  of  ages,  withdrawing 
every  case  from  the  dangerous  power  of  discretion,  and  sub- 
jecting it  to  inflexible  rules^  extending  the  dominion  of  justice 
and  reason,  and  gradually  contracting,  within  the  narrowest 
possible  limits,  the  domain  of  brutal  force  and  arbitrary  wilL" 

The  honours  and  profits  of  professbnal  success  nave  not 
been  generally  enhanced,  in  England  or  in  Ireland,  by  acquaint- 
ance with  the  works  of  foreign  jurists,  and  the  records  of  legis- 
lation in  other  lands, — whilst  it  is  effort  enough  for  a  laborious 
life  to  approach  a  mastery  of  our  own  laws  and  procedure ; 
and  thus  it  came  to  pass  that,  though  the  Acuities  of  our  pleaders 
and  conveyancers  were  sharpened  to  preternatural  acuteness, 
and  the  case-learning  of  the  Bar  was  varied  and  profound, 
and  it  was  continually  adorned  by  advocates  of  great  power 
and  eloquence — the  range  of  legiu  thought,  amongst  us,  was 
narrow;  the  general  culture  of  the  lawyer  was  thin  and 
poor ;  and  he  bad  no  care  for  the  learning  which,  elsewhere, 
was  deemed  essential  to  the  instructed  members  of  his  profes- 
sion, making  them  familiar  with  the  labours  of  their  fellows  in 
other  times  and  nations;  and  uniting  them  in  a  brotherhood  of 
endeavour  and  acquirement  with  the  famous  magistrates  and 
jurisconsults  of  Imperial  Bome  and  Modem  Italy,  of  Holland, 
and  Spain,  and  Germany,  and  France. 

In  this  respect,  as  in  so  many  others,  we  are  improving  our 
condition.  -The  English  Inns  of  Court  have  now  their  pro- 
fessors of  Civil  Law,  and  the  lectures  and  examinations  they 
have  instituted  direct  attention  to  a  far  more  liberal  course  of 
studies,  than  was  deemed  suflScient  for  the  legal  apprentice  in 
my  early  days.  In  Ireland,  also,  we  have  mid  such  lectures 
and  examinations  on  our  own  Law  for  a  considerable  period, 
though  the  studv  of  the  Boman  and  general  Jurisprudence  must 
still  be  pursued  In  collegiate  institutions.  .  The  programme  of 
the  new  teaching  for  the  current  year  is  very  rich  and  varioivn. 
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We  have  made  progress ;  but,  to  thU  hour,  there  is  a  startling 
difference  between  these  kingdoms  and  the  Continent  of  Eu- 
rope, in  the  matter  to  which  I  have  referred.  Here,  it  is  still 
quite  possible  for  an  able  man  to  reach  the  topmost  heights  of 
professional  success,  in  ignorance  of  everything  beyond  the 
doctrines  and  technicalities  necessary  to  his  onlinary  practice. 
He  may  be  without  knowledge  of  the  very  names  of  the 
great  jurists  of  antic^uity  and  later  times ;  and  hold  in  igno- 
nmt  contempt  the  Science  to  which  those  names  gave  lustre. 

It  behoves  us  to  go  on  with  the  work  we  have  well  begun. 
I  would  fain  assist,  however  humbly,  to  advance  it ;  and,  to  that 
end,  I  shall  briefly  suggest  some  of  the  motives  which  prompt 
to  its  vigorous  prosecution,  for  the  sake  of  the  future  lawyers 
and  statesmen  of  the  Empire.  I  cannot  range  through  the 
wide  field  of  legal  education,  and  must  content  myself  with  a 
glance  at  the  importance  of  cultivating  a  knowledge  of  the 
general  principles  which  should  underlie  iJl  legislative  action,  in 
their  connexion,  especially,  with  the  study  of  the  Civil  Law. 

Although,  as  I  have  said,  we  have  lagged  behind  others  in 
the  libenu  culture  of  Law  as  a  Science,  we  have  not  been 
without  jurists  to  lessen  that  reproach, — few  in  number  but  of 
signal  eminence, — who  have  given  example  which  may  well 
inspirit  imitation. 

'*  Crreat  men  have  been  amongst  us  ;  hands  that  penned 
And  tongues  that  uttered  wisdom,  better  none !"  * 

The  labours  of  Romilly,  and  Mackintosh,  and  Brougham 
should  stir  to  honourable  rivalry  the  best  minds  of  the  genera- 
tion which  now  reaps  their  ample  fruit  in  a  humanized  cri- 
minal code ;  in  the  promptness  and  accessibility  of  civil  justice  ; 
in  the  aboUtion  of  outworn  fictions  and  cumbrous  and  costly 
forms  of  procedure ;  and  the  gradual  harmonizing  of  our 
entire  legal  system  with  sound  reason  and  true  public  policy. 
The  name  of  Bentham,  well  described  as  oue  of  the  seminal 
intellects  of  England,  whose  best  couceptions  these  men  and 
others  reduced  to  action,  in  spite  of  all  discouragement,  need 
not  fear  comparison  with  that  of  auy  thinker  of  his  ac^e.  I 
shall  not  refer  to  the  older  works  of  ilore,  of  Selden,  of  Har- 
rington, and  Locke.  What  has  been  done,  within  living  nie- 
roory,  is  sufficient  to  make  further  eft'ort  feasible  and  hopeful. 

We  cannot  expect  that  Jurisprudence  should  command 
more  than  a  comparatively  moderate  attention,  save  from  those 
whose  special  avocations,  legal  or  political,  put  them  in  close  con- 
nection with  it,  at  this  time  of  hot  and  bustling  progress,  when 
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it  18  go  hard  to  keep  up  with  the  perennial  growth  of  a  multi- 
tudinous literature.  We  shall  not  again  see,  what  Fortescue 
describes,  the  thronging  of  2,000  Jllii  nohiles — the  children  of 
the  gentle-folks  of  England — to  the  Inns  of  Court  and  Chan- 
cery, to  be  indoctrinated  in  a  knowledge  of  the  laws,  as  a  part 
of  their  common  education ;  but  we  may  suggest  to  the  stu- 
dent who  would  be  more  than  a  mere  workman  at  the  Bar,  and 
rise  to  the  proper  level  of  his  order,  that  he  will  find,  in  culti- 
vating a  knowledge  of  the  system  which  still,  more  than  all 
others,  protects  the  interests  and  regulates  the  action  of  civi- 
lised men  throughout  the  world,  a  needful  aid  towards  the 
true  appreciation  of  the  law  he  designs  to  practise,  and  may  be 
called  to  administer. 

Great  English  judges  have  pointed  to  the  connection  of 
the  law  of  England  with  the  Roman  Jurisprudence.  Lord 
Holt  speaks  of  it  in  a  solemn  judgment  :*  ana  we  are  informed 
by  Bisnop  Burnet  that  ^^Lord  Hale  often  said  the  true  grounds 
and  reasons  of  law  were  so  well  determined  in  the  (Roman) 
digest,  that  a  man  could  never  understand  law  as  a  science  so 
well  as  by  seeking  it  there ;  and,  therefore,  lamented  much  that 
it  was  so  little  studied  in  England."  f  That  Jurisprudence, 
although  it  was  worsted  in  the  contest  with  the  Common  Law, 
left  ils  mark  deeply  on  English  thought  and  the  English 
judicature.  Lord  jBacon  says,  somewhere,  *'  Our  laws  are  as 
mixed  as  our  language ;"  and,  undoubtedly,  during  the  Roman 
occupation  of  Britain,  for  nearly  five  hundred  years,  the  native 
views  of  justice  and  its  administration  were  interfused  much 
with  those  of  the  invaders.  And,  when  the  composite  system,  so 
created,  came  afterwards  to  be  shaped  and  expanded,  the  early 
masters  of  it, — Fleta  and  Qlanville,  and  eminentiy  Bracton,  the 
great  legal  classic  of  England, — were  versed  in  that  of  Rome, 
and  drew  from  it  many  a  doctrine  and  many  a  form  of  thought 
and  speech.  The  early  judges  got  much  of  their  wisdom  there ; 
and  their  decisions,  so  inspired,  became  part  of  the  Common 
Law.  The  old  inimical  principles  ran  thus  into  each  other,  and 
were,  to  a  large  extent,  indistinguishable  in  the  stream  of  legal 
tradition  and  judicial  resolution,  as  it  moved  downward,  with 
ever  gathering  volume,  from  century  to  century.  Still  more 
clearly  and  directly,  the  Roman  Code  operated  on  the  action 
of  the  Courts  of  Equity  and  Admiralty,  the  Ecclesiastical 
Courts  and  the  Courts  Mai-tial,  and,  in  all  of  these,  know- 
ledge of  it  could  not  be  dispensed  with  by  a  practitioner  who 
valued  the  accomplishments  oecoming  his  position.    Therefore, 
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because  of  its  conuection  with  the  laws  of  his  own  land,  the 
8tudy  of  the  Jurisprudence  of  Rome,  which  is,  with  modifi- 
cations, the  Jurisprudence  of  mankind,  should  be  full  of 
interest  to  the  English  and  the  Irish  student. 

But,  more  than  this,  and  beyond  our  need  of  the  knowledge 
to  be  derived  from  it,  as  to  the  sources  and  the  doctrines  of  our 
ancient  laws,  the  study  of  the  Roman  Code — although  it  is 
not  free  from  shortcomings  and  imperfections  in  dennition, 
arrangement,  and  principle, — is  commended  to  us,  as  that  of 
the  most  perfect  scheme  of  Jurisprudence  which  the  wit  of 
man  has  ever  devised.  It  was  the  creation  of  Imperial  power ; 
and  it  has  too  largely  subserved  the  purposes  of  despotism. 
Our  political  rights  and  liberties  have  another  origin  and  other 
guarantees ;  but,  regarding  it  as  a  system  of  Civil  Law,  the 
greatest  thinkers  of  the  mraem  world  have  exhausted  all  forms 
of  euloey  in  describing  its  excellence.  St.  Augustine  says 
that  '*  frovidence  made  use  of  the  Roman  people  to  subdue 
the  Universe  and  govern  it  the  better  by  their  laws,  after  their 
empire  had  been  destroyed."  Fortescue  speaks  of  the  Civil 
Law  as  exalted  by  fame  throughout  the  earth,  above  all  other 
laws ; — *'  Super  humanas  ctmeias  leges  alias  fama  per  orbem  ex^ 
tolKi  glariosaJ"  Bacon  approves  Justinian's  own  description 
of  his  work,  as  '^a  fitting  and  most  sacred  temple  dedicated  to 
justice  ; — ^'  Proprium  et  sanctissimum  templum  justitia  conse* 
cratumJ*^  The  Chancellor  D'Aguesseau  aaopts  the  idea  of  the 
great  Bishop  of  Hippo,  declaring  that  *'  the  grand  destinies  of 
Rome  are  not  yet  accomplished ;  she  reigns  throughout  the 
world  by  her  reason,  after  having  ceased  to  reign  by  her 
authority:" — Non  ratione  imperii  sed  imperio  rationis — And 
Gibbon  calls  it  ^^  the  fair  and  everlasting  monument "  of  the 
Emperor  whose  name  it  bears. 

The  wonderful  method  which  pervades  the  juridical  writ- 
ings of  the  Romans,  has  been  truly  said  to  render  them  models 
to  all  succeeding  ages,  and  pre-eminentlv  to  fit  them  for  pro- 
ducing and  developing  the  qualities  of  the  mind  which  are  to 
form  a  Jurist ;  *  and  it  is  surely  of  consequence  to  us,  whose 
scheme  of  law  has  been  fashioned,  as  I  have  said,  from  the 
accidental  and  undirected  accretion  of  decisions  in  particular 
cases,  and  can,  therefore,  have  very  little  of  scientific  accuracy 
or  ordered  arrangement,  to  become  acquainted  with  a  system 
which  is  the  highest  expression  of  science  and  order  in  the 
legislation  of  mankind.  "  I  know  of  nothing,"  says  Leibnitz, 
"  which  approaches  so  near  to  the  precision  of  geometry  as 
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the  Roman  law."  *  And  habits  of  method  and  precision  we 
are  bound  to  cultivate,  not  more  for  the  improvement  of  our 
mere  professional  training,  than  for  the  creation  of  a  better 
practical  statesmanship. 

Consider  the  value  of  such  habits  even  in  the  department  of 
parliamentary  conduct,  which  has  to  do  with  the  preparation  of 
our  Statutes. 

We  have  had  admirable  Acts  framed,  from  time  to  time — 
by  Mr.  Brodic,  by  the  present  accomplished  counsel  to  the 
Home  Office,  Mr.  Thrins,  and  by  other  competent  draftsmen — 
Acts  in  which  each  word  has  its  value,  and  all  the  clauses  hang 
together,  in  clear  logical  dependence  and  full  harmony  with 
each  other.  But  the  Bills  which  are  ordinarily  introduced 
into  the  Legislature  are  too  often  inexact  in  their  phraseology 
and  slip  shod  in  their  frame ;  and  when  they  have  run  the 
gauntlet  of  the  Houses,  and  been  modified  according  to  the 
crude  notions  of  individual  members,  importing  special  clauses 
for  particular  objects,  without  any  reference  to,  or  care  for 
their  general  scheme  and  scope,  they  receive  the  assent  of  the 
Sovereign  in  a  condition  of  obscurity  and  confusion,  puzzling 
to  the  judges  who  must  interpret  them,  fruitful  of  vexatious 
litigation,  and  necessitating  speedy  and  difficult  amendment. 
They  want  the  certainty  and  setded  character  which  society 
should  claim,  in  the  work  of  those  to  whoni  it  delegates  the 
function  of  the  Legislator. 

In  this  respect,  we  have  poorly  profited  by  the  teachings 
of  experience.  Centiuries  ago,  the  Statutes  of  the  English 
Parliament  had  a  lucid  terseness  which  is  wanting  to  those  of 
modem  days,  as  any  one  may  see  who  will  study,  in  the 
Statute  of  Uses,  an  almost  matchless  piece  of  legislative  art, 
or  compare  the  early  Acts,  copied  by  Mr.  Froude,  in  his  his- 
tory, with  those  of  the  last  (quarter  of  a  century.  No  doubt,  the 
greater  complication  of  afiau*s  and  interests  inci*eases  the  diffi- 
culty of  providing,  with  brevity  and  clearness,  for  possible  con- 
tingencies ;  but  the  evil  is  far  greater  than  it  need  be,  and, 
seeking  for  a  remedy,  we  should  look,  not  merely  to  good  En- 
glish models,  but  to  the  examples  of  consummate  skill,  in 
expression  and  arrangement,  presented  by  the  Codes  of  anti- 
qmty  and  of  some  of  me  modem  nations  which  have  been  wise 
enough  to  imitate  them.  For,  as  examples,  they  are  admirable, 
not  merely  in  their  methodical  order,  but  also  in  their  precise  and 
compressed  phraseology.  "  The  style  of  the  Roman  lawyers," 
says  Mr.  Austin,  '^  was  always  simple  and  clear,  commonly 
brief  and  nervous It  bears  the  same  relation  to 
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that  of  Blacketone  and  Gravina  which  a  Grecian  statue  bears 
to  a  milliiier's  doU  in  ihe  finery  of  the  season."  *  I  should 
have  been  better  pleased  if  the  scornful  r^erenoe  to  our 
poliabed  commentator  had  been  spared ;  but  there  can  be  no 
doubt  that  the  inartistic  and  bungung  perfonni^uces  of  mauy  of 
our  hiwHnakers  would  be  much  unproved^  if  they  couI4  learn 
something  of  the  simple  clearness  and  nervous  brevity  of  the 
old  Boman  time. 

^  The  day  is  coming  fast^  when  the  body  of  our  Law  must  be 
digested,  and  reduced  to  the  proportions  of  a  simple  and 
manageable  Code.  The  work  eiFected  for  Rome  when 
Tribonian  and  his  fellows  digested  such  a  Code  from  the 
chaotic  noaas  of  judgments  and  ordiuancesj  which  is  said  to 
have  burthened  many  oamels— the  work  which  Bacon  waa 
willing  to  undertake  for  £ngUind»  in  the  midst  of  his  mighty 
laboura— for  which  Bomilly  pleaded,  with  persuasive  elaquenoe 
— oi  which  ail  thoughtful  men  have  long  appreciated  the  import- 
ance, whilst  they  have  felt  the  difficulty — that  work,  I  repeats 
by  some  means,  and  in  some  fashion,  must  at  last  be  done. 
Its  be|pniiingi  are  prosperous  and  its  completion  ia  assured. 
What  la,  at  thia  moment,  in  progress  for  our  Indian  empire,*- 
what  has  been  accomplished  so  well  in  New  York,  tor  the 
Eufflish  law — mainly  through  the  persisting  devotednass  and 
high  ability  of  the  distinguished  jurist  (Mr.  Dudley  Field), 
who  has  crossed  the  Atlantic  to  honour  this  Congress  with  his 
presence— cannot  be  incapable  of  imitation  and  extension,  in 
the  country  which  produced  it.  We  have  already  consolidated 
our  criminal  legislation,  and  the  success  of  the  experiment 
must  urge  to  further  effort  in  the  same  direction.  Aw,  if  this 
be  80,  and  if  an  imminent  duty  of  the  time  may  prove  to  be, 
the  digest  and  the  codificatio^  of  our  statutes  and  reports,  it 
behoves  those  on  whom  that  duty  may  be  cast  to  look  behind 
them  and  around  them,  and  see  what  has  been  achieved,  in 
other  times  and  countries,  that  they  may  be  guided  to  avoid 
mistakes,  and  obtain  encouragement  and  wise  direction  for  the 
worthy  completion  of  their  appointed  task. 

They  will  find  that  what  remains  to  be  done  for  us  has  been 
effected  for  most  other  countries.  They  will  find,  in  Bavaria, 
the  oldest  of  the  recent  Codes;  in  Prussia,  the  Landrecht, 
which  Savigny  holds  in  the  highest  estimation  ;  in  Austria,  the 
Gesetzbuch,  originated  by  the  genius  of  Maria  Theresa;  in 
Busaia,  the  Zakonow,  the  corpus  juris  of  that  great  empire, 
framed  by  continuing  commissions  under  successive  sovereigns ; 
.ind,  in  France,  the  Code  Napoleon,  not  very  complete  and  too 
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hastily  prepared,  but  the  purest,  perhaps  the  only  unstained, 
glory  01  the  wonderful  man,  whose  boast  was  that  he  would  go 
down  to  posterity  with  that  Code  in  his  hand.  They  will  see 
that  all  these  various  systems  have  derived  their  animating 

Srinciples  of  equity  and  order  largely  from  the  Roman  prece- 
ents ;  and  that,  even  as  to  the  last,  though  it  rose  from  the 
chaos  of  the  Revolution,  it  owed  to  the  training  and  traditions  of 
the  French  Bar,  in  the  great  days  of  the  Parliaments,  when  the 
study  of  the  Civil  Law  was  essential,  not  only  to  the  advocate 
but  to  all  candidates  for  high  public  office,  the  shape  and  sub- 
stance which  it  ultimately  took  through  the  learned  toil  of 
Cambacdres  and  Tronchet,  and  Napoleon's  keen  intuition  and 
energetic  will.  If  the  business  of  the  Digest  or  the  Code  is 
to  be  fitly  done  for  us,  the  ancient  Jurisprudence  and  its  ema- 
nations throughout  modem  Europe,  must  not  be  unknown 
to  those  who  undertake  it.  They  will  need  large  acquaint- 
ance with  the  details  of  practice,  enactments,  and  decisions ; 
but  they  must  also  understand  the  science  of  Law,  and  be 
trained  to  apply  it,  by  familiaritv  with  its  great  creations. 

But,  further  still,  the  knowledge  of  these  things  may  be,  in 
the  coming  time,  of  value  and  significance  in  other  ways.  We 
live  in  a  period  of  transition.  Many  old  things  are  vanishing. 
We  have  seen  political  changes,  which  cannot  be  barren  of 
great  results  for  evil  or  for  good.  Of  these  results  we  have 
no  sure  prevision ;  no  man  can  pretend  to  have  it.  But  we 
may  look  confidently  forward,  sustained  and  heartened  by  the 
teachings  of  political  historv,  in  which  we  have  so  often  seen 

floomy  anticipations  falsified,  and  unreal  terrors  turned  to 
ope  and  joy. 

**  The  Future  hides  in  it 
Good  hap  and  sorrow : 
Still  we  go  thorow  : 
Nought  tnat  abides  in  it 
Daunting  us,  Onward ! "  * 

But,  though  we  cannot  foresee  the  doings  of  the  morrow,  we 
know  that  momentous  interests  need  to  be  guarded,  and  great 
social  problems  press  for  a  solution ;  and  we  shall  do  well,  if 
we  learn  to  deal  with  them  from  that  old  experience,  which  is, 
indeed,  "philosophy  instructing  by  example."  We  may  so 
avoid  the  risks  of  empirical  adventure ;  and  enrich  ourselves 
with  wisdom,  purchased  by  our  fellow-beings  at  a  heavy  cost. 
Our  statesmanship  will  hereafter  be  hardly  tested  in  encoun- 
tering the  difficulties  which  attach  to  the  settlement  of  vexed 


*  Goethe,  by  Carljle.    Past  and  Present. 
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questionsy  ab  to  the  rdaticHis  of  property  mud  labour  and  (rf  the 
owners  and  occopierB  of  the  soil,  as  to  the  deyolotion  ci  estates 
tnd  the  regulation  of  inheritance,  as  to  the  edacation  of  the 
masseSy  the  dyil  establishment  of  religion,  the  limits  and  of  the 
means  of  ponishment  and  ref (Mrmation ; — and  upon  these,  and 
many  another  subject  of  weary  controTersy,  assistance  may 
be  Imd  from  the  r»ultB  of  human  thought  and  effort  as  they 
are  noted,  in  their  varying  phases,  by  the  legislation  which, 
throughout  the  world,  has  given  to  them  a  fadthful  and  enduring 
recor£ 

A  knowledge  of  that  l^islation  will  enlarge  the  range  of  our 
intellectual  Tisicm,  beyond  the  limits  sometimes  prescribed  to  it 
by  insular  isolation  and  insular  conceit.  It  will  make  us 
conyersant  with  the  many  forms  of  social  life,  and  the  inyen- 
tions  and  devices  which  have  been  applied,  through  the  course 
of  ages,  to  clothe  that  life  with  order,  dignity,  and  comfixi ; 
and  it  may  thus  aid  us  to  encounter,  with  prepared  intelli- 
gence, the  difficulties  which  certainly  await  us,  and  mould  our 
institutions,  with  confidence  and  safety,  to  meet  the  varying 
exigencies  of  political  and  commercial  progress. 

And,  finally,  I  would  say,  that  not  only  is  the  study  of  Juris- 
prudence, in  its  largest  sense,  thus  useful  in  making  us  more 
coraizant  of  the  principles  of  our  own  Law,  preparing  us  to 
codify  and  digest  it,  providing  the  machinery  and  means 
of  efficient  legisiation,  and  giving  to  public  men  strength  and 
insight  to  encounter  the  perplexities  oi  their  position, — it  will 
be  useful,  also,  with  reference  to  our  international  arrange- 
ments with  other  countries.  In  this  sphere  of  action,  too,  we 
are  familiar  with  strange  events.  Settled  doctrines  and  rules 
of  conduct,  which  were  long  sacred  to  statesmen  and  diplo- 
matists, have  fallen  into  desuetude.  We  hear  no  more  of  the 
old  Balance  of  Power  or  the  value  of  Treaties,  which  were  once 
held  to  be  the  essential  basis  of  the  public  law  of  £urope. 
Agencies,  of  which  our  fathers  never  dreamt,  have  wrought 
effects  they  must  have  deemed  incredible.  A  seven  days' 
campaign  begins  and  ends  a  mighty  war,  and  effects  dynastic 
revolutions  which  seven  years,  or  four  times  seven,  on  the 
same  battle  grounds,  could  not  have  formerly  accomplished. 
The  ocean  bears  in  its  bosom  the  medium  of  instant  communi- 
cation between  the  continents,  which  it  so  invites  to  moral 
union,  whilst  it  holds  them  for  ever  in  physical  severance.  The 
rail  and  the  telegraph  bring  all  mankind  together;  and  we 
begin  to  doubt  whether  the  "  Federation  of  the  World"  may 
not  prove  more  than  the  dream  of  a  poet,  when  we  see  the 
Sultan  lunch  with  Queen  Victoria,  and  share  the  loving  cup 
with  the  shopkeepers  of  London. 
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And  whilst  thuB^  as  never  before  since  the  creation,  the  earth 
spins  forward, 

"  Down  the  ringing  grooves  of  change, — " 

International  law  must  undergo  modifications,  and  adapt 
itself  to  the  altered  time.  It  will  still  subsist,  and  be  con- 
solidated and  extended.  Nations  must  retain  a  conmion 
standard  of  judgment, — a  common  appeal  to  the  reason  and 
conscience  of  the  race.  War  must  have  its  settled  usages ; 
embassies  must  enjoy  their  privileges;  diplomacy  must  continue 
to  recognize  the  obligations  of  its  canons  and  traditions.  And, 
besides,  civilized  states  will  feel  an  ever  growing  need  of 
reciprocal  protection  for  the  interests  of  commerce ;  reciprocal 
enforcement  of  righteous  laws ;  reciprocal  security  for  the 
property  which  intellect  creates  ;  reciprocal  encouragement  for 
the  interchange  of  useful  thought  and  effort,  and  that  mixing  of 
tongues  and  peoples  which  expands  and  strengthens  the  souls 
of  men.  The  want  of  these  things,  and  things  such  as  these, 
will  more  and  more  compel  the  forn^ation  of  a  common  Code — 
the  principles  of  which  have  already  had  wide  though  imperfect 
recognition, —  to  regulate  human  intercourse;  and,  for  the 
formation  of  it,  thev  must  seek  assistance  in  that  Science  which, 
by  the  authority  of  its  teaching,  has  so  largely  commanded  the 
respect  of  sovereigns,  and  so  often  modified  the  relations  of 
their  subjects. 

Before  I  pass  from  this  cursory  indication  of  some  of  the 
reasons  for  the  culture  of  Jurisprudence,  in  a  large  and  liberal 
spirit  I  would  say  a  word  of  another,  which  addresses  itself 
peculiarly  to  the  students  of  the  Law. 

The  nobler  education  each  man  must  give  himself ;  and  with 
himself  it  rests  whether  he  shall  be  a  mere  toiler  at  the  pro- 
fitable drudgery  of  the  Bar,  or  exalt  and  adorn  his  position  by 
enriching  his  intellect  and  improving  his  moral  nature.     If  he 

"  Scorns  dolights,  and  lives  laborious  days," 

he  may  secure  the  technical  endowments  which  will  win  him 
rank  and  wealth;  but  the  mere  legal  training  which  gives 
acuteness  to  the  mind  sometimes  contracts  its  powers  and 
abases  its  aspirations ;  and,  to  counteract  that  evil  tendency, 
he  should  possess  himself,  in  addition,  of  the  larger  intelligence 
and  the  more  generous  spirit  which  come  of  extended  culture 
and  liberal  thought. 

Lord  Bacon  has  written  words,  which  cannot  too  often  be 
repeated,  in  the  Preface  to  his  "  Maxims  of  the  Law:" — "I 
hold  every  man  a  debtor  to  his  profession ;  from  the  which  as 
men,  of  course,  do  seek  to  receive  countenance  and  profit,  so 
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ought  they  to  endeaTour,  themselves,  by  way  of  amends,  to  be 
a  help  and  ornament  thereunto.  This  is  performed^  in  some 
degree,  by  the  honest  and  Uberal  practice  of  a  profession  .  ,  • 
bat  moch  more  •  .  •  if  a  man  be  able  to  visit  and 
strengthen  the  roots  of  the  Science  itself,  thereby  not  only 
gracing  it  in  reputation  and  dignity^  but  also  amplifying  it  in 
perfection  and  substance."* 

The  counsel  is  wise  and  generous,  and  should  not  be  less 
approved  because,  by  the  payment  of  the  debt,  we  shall  not  be 
impoYerished,  but  rather  advanced  in  prosperity  and  honour. 
The  Science  by  which  Lord  Bacon  would  have  us  to  help  and 
ornament  the  practice  of  the  Law,  may  not,  as  I  have  said,  be 
indispensable  to  the  practitioner's  attainment  of  lucrative  em- 
ployment or  lofty  station ;  although,  even  to  this  result,  it  may 
very  much  conduce.  No  man  need  doubt,  that  he  will  find 
profitable  service  for  every  species  of  faculty  and  endowment, 
m  the  infinitely  varied  exercises  of  that  arduous  vocation,  which 
Dr.  Johnson  admired,  as  applying  ^^  the  greatest  powers  of  the 
understanding  to  the  greatest  number  of  facts."'  But  the 
Science  which  may  thus  help  the  practice  will  do  still  more, 
in  ^ving  grace  and  brilliancy  to  success,  and  qualifying  its 
possessor  to  transcend  the  bounds  of  mere  forensic  effort, 
and,  according  to  his  capacity  and  occasions,  to  make  some 
useful  contribution  towards  the  improvement  of  his  fellow 
men. 

The  debtor  to  his  profession  is  also  a  debtor  to  society  ;  and 
they  who  have  most  faithfully  discharged  the  double  obligation 
have  most  commanded  the  reverence  of  mankind.  Sir  Thomas 
More  was  not  the  less  a  great  Lord  Chancellor,  because  ho 
proved  himself  also  a  prescient  jurist,  anticipating,  in  dark 
and  evil  days,  the  establishment  of  free  representative  insti- 
tutions ;  the  reform  of  a  merciless  criminal  code ;  the  sub- 
stitution of  certainty  for  severity  of  punishment ;  the  recog- 
nition of  the  rights  of  conscience  ;  and  the  final  triumph  of 
Beligious  Liberty.  Bacon  did  not  fear  to  match  himself 
against  Lord  Coke,  as  an  athlete  in  the  narrow  arena  of  the 
English  law,  because  he  had  passed  beyond  it  to  far  larger 
spheres,    and  was,  indeed, 

'*  A  man  so  various  that  he  seemed  to  bo 
Not  one,  but  all  mankind's  epitome !" 

Lord  Mansfield  led  the  Bar  of  England  for  twenty  years 
with  at  least  as  high  a  mastery  as  if  he  had  not  been  devoted 
to  the  cultivation  of  letters,  and  imbued  with  a  knowledge  of 

*  Works,  IV.,  10. 
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the  principles  of  the  Jurisprudence  of  the  old  and  the  modern 
world,  which  emancipated  him  from  superstitious  reverence 
for  the  rigidity  of  the  system  of  his  own  country,  and  fitted 
him  to  win  immortal  fame  as  the  creator  of  our  Commercial 
Code,  and  take  his  place  in  the  esteem  of  intellectual  Europe, 
with  Grotius,  Filangieri,  and  D'Aguesseau.  Sir  Samuel  Ko- 
milly  would  have  given  no  better  service  to  his  clients,  if  he 
had  failed  to  keep  abreast  with  the  current  of  literary  progress, 
and  strive,  laboriously  and  bravely,  for  the  amendment  of  the 
law.  And,  if  we  needed  other  illustration  of  the  truth  I  labour 
to  impress  by  great  examples,  I  might  point  to  the  eminent 

Eersou  to  whom  our  Association  mainly  owes  its  being,  as 
aving  combined  the  most  earnest  devotion  to  his  profession, 
and  the  highest  success  in  it,  with  the  widest  range  of  scientific 
and  literary  acquisition,  and  the  most  untiring  endeavour  for 
the  advancement  of  human  happiness  and  freedom.  We  lament 
his  absence.  We  shall  miss,  in  all  our  sections,  his  careful 
supervision  and  his  weighty  words.  But  he  will  not  be  lost  to 
our  grateful  remembrance.  We  honour  him  not  the  less, 
because  he  is  not  here : — 

"Eg  magis  praBfulgebat,  quia  non  videbator ! " 

Thus  far,  in  suggesting  some  of  the  considerations  which 
commend  to  us  the  study  of  historical  and  scientific  Jurispru- 
dence, I  have  dealt  with  a  topic  which  might  have  been 
discussed,  anywhere,  by  any  of  the  distinguished  men  who  have 
held  the  place  which  I  now  occupy.  And  I  have  dealt  with  it, 
as  well  because  they  have  generally  addressed  themselves  to 
other  subjects,  as  because  this  appeared  to  me  worthy  of  present 
attention,  in  aid  of  that  amendment  of  legal  education  which 
is  honourably  characteristic  of  our  time.  But  it  seems  to  me 
that,  as  we  are  assembled  here  in  Ireland,  I  should  make  some 
portion  of  my  address  "  racy  of  the  soil,"  by  speaking  of  matters 
which  are  not  merely  important  in  relation  to  the  general  busi- 
ness of  this  Section,  but  have  peculiar  connexion  with  our  own 
Law  and  Procedure.  It  is  right  that  we  should  all,  in  turn, 
contribute  something  special  to  the  sum  of  the  knowledge  of 
our  friends,  when  they  favour  us  by  coming  to  our  homes. 

The  question  as  to  the  assimilation  of  the  laws  of  England 
and  Ireland  is,  I  observe,  with  great  propriety,  submitted  to 
our  consideration.     I  cordially  approve  the  application  of  the 

f)rinciple,  whenever  it  can  be  made,  in  fair  consistency  with 
ocal  needs  and  feelings.  We  should  not  assimilate  merely  for 
the  purpose  of  assimilation;  but  it  is  very  desirable  that  we 
should  interchange  good  institutions,  and  make  our  entire 
system  of  judicature  as  uniform  and  homogeneous,  as  may  be 
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'waonabhr  payable.  With  a  view  to  this  Je$iniUo  re$uU«  I 
mean  to  point  to  ^some  noteworthy  portions  of  our  legnl  system^ 
which  behxig  to  n$  pecoIiarlT,  ina  in  which«  to  soiue  extent, 
ve  hmre  outran  the  legtsfaition  of  England. 

The  formmtion  ol  a  general  Register  of  Deeds  ami  Assurance!}, 
has,  for  eereral  centuries,  occupied  the  attention  of  English 
fftatesnen  and  lawyers.  Its  great  nece^s^ity  was  recognueil 
by  Parfiament,  so  long  ago  as  the  rear  1535  (27  H.  V1I1««  c.  6) 
and  again,  dnrii^  the  Chancellorship  of  Lonl  Bacon,  in  1617» 
by  the  issue  ot  letters^patent ;  but  nothing  came  of  the 
attempts,  abortirdy  made,  at  both  those  nernxls.  In  17i>3«  a 
Blister  was  prorided,  by  statute,  for  tne  county  of  York; 
and,  in  1708,  a  similar  statute  gave  its  Register  to  the 
county  of  Middlesex. 

No  further  proYision  of  the  kind  was  made  for  England* 
The  serenteenth  century  passed.  The  want  continued  to  be 
acknowledged.  Lord  Uaie,  and  others  of  high  authority, 
recognixed  and  lamented  it;  but  nothing  was  done.  In  1815 
and  1816,  Sir  Samuel  Romilly  and  Sergeant  Onslow  tried« 
severally,  to  induce  the  House  of  Commons  to  approve  of 
Bills  for  a  general  r^stration  ;  and  both  faileil  to  carrv  their 
measures  beyond  a  second  reading.  Repeated  commissions 
have  since  given  solemn  consideration  to  the  subject,  and 
produced  elaborate  reports.  Repeated  attempts  were  ma(le«  iu 
the  Houses  of  Lords  and  Commons,  by  Lord  Campbell,  I^ortl 
Cranworth,  Mr.  William  Brougham,  and  others,  to  jviiss  into 
law  various  schemes  which  had  high  approval.  But  they  were 
one  and  all  defeated.  To  this  hour,  England  remains  without 
any  general  Register  of  Conveyances,  and  the  latest  C\nnmi8- 
sion  which  dealt  with  the  matter,  in  1857,  preferred  to  such  a 
Register  a  Register  of  Titles.  Legal  opinion  appears  to  declare 
itself  in  favour  of  that  preference  ;  and,  i>erha{)8,  for  sufficient 
reasons,  to  which  I  cannot  here  advert. 

Now,  it  is  very  remarkable  tliat  Ireland  has  i>osses8ed  such 
a  Register  since  the  sixth  year  of  Queen  Anne.  It  was  estab- 
lished by  an  Act  of  the  Irish  Parliament,  passed  in  that  year 
'^  to  secure  purchasers,  and  prevent  forgeries  and  fraudulent 
gifts  &c.,"  which  provided  for  that  object,  by  authorizing  the 
registry  of  deeds,  and  giving  a  subsequent  conveyance,  if 
registered,  priority  over  a  pnor  conveyance,  if  unregistered. 
The  Act  directed  the  formation  of  a  full  official  staff;  and 
prescribed  minutely  the  formalities  needful  to  be  observed  for 
validating  the  registry.  From  the  date  of  this  Statute  until 
the  present  time,  it  has  been  in  full  and  effective  operation, 
modified  by  various  intermediate  Acts,  but  unchanged  in  its 
essential  character ;  and,  upon  the  whole,  working  well  and 
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satisfactorily  for  the  security  of  purchasers  and  the  prevention 
of  frauds.  Some  amendments  in  the  system  are  required^  and 
would  have  been  accomplished^  three  years  ago^  but  for  diffi- 
culties with  the  Treasury.  "^^^7  ^^^^  he&CL  considered  in  an 
elaborate  report  by  Mr.  Lane,  Q.C,  and  an  able  paper  by 
Colonel  Roberts^  and  they  can  be  easily  carried  into  effect. 
A  Bill  for  the  purpose  was  prepared^  with  great  skill  and 
ability^  by  my  fnend^  Mr.  James  McDonnell^  at  my  instance^ 
when  I  was  Attorney  General ;  and  went  to  a  second  reading, 
but  no  further.  I  trust  the  alterations  it  designed  may  be  soon 
effected.  They  are  of  great  and  pressing  necessity  to  Ireland. 
I  am  not  here,  however^  concerned  with  the  details  of  the 
scheme^  or  its  prospective  changes.  I  desire  only  to  point  to  our 
registry  office  as  an  Irish  institution^  which  has  supplied  to  us^ 
for  a  century  and  a  half ^  a  social  want  keenly  felt  for  three 
hundred  years  in  England,  and  still  existing  there ;  and  to  in- 
vite to  it  and  its  machinery,  the  consideration  of  those  who 
have  intelligent  interest  in  the  matter,  and  may  profit,  in  the 
work  of  assimilation,  by  our  long  experience. 

We  are  not  yet  in  a  condition  to  judee  how  far  the  Beeistra- 
tion  and  Record  of  Title  systems  which  were  introduced  in  the 
House  of  Commons,  for  England,  by  Lord  Cairns  in  1859, 
and,  for  Ireland,  by  myself,  in  July,  1864,  in  Bills  which  have 
since  substantially  become  law,  may  hereafter  affect  the 
operation  and  necessity  of  a  Registration  of  Assurances.  The 
Lnsh  measure  applies  onlv  to  cases  in  which  the  Landed 
Estates  Court  has  given  a  ^Parliamentary  Title ;  and  does  not 
extend  to'  ordinary  transactions  of  purchase  and  incumbrance. 
By  and  by,  I  trust  that  its  operation  may  be  enlarged,  so  as 
to  assist,  still  better,  in  making  the  transfer  of  land  simple, 
cheap,  and  easy.  I  agree  with  Mr.  Mill,  in  holding  this  to 
be  "  one  of  the  greatest  economical  improvements  which  could 
be  bestowed  on  a  country  :" — and  especially,  I  will  add,  on  a 
country  like  Ireland,  which  so  eminently  needs  the  creation  of 
a  small,  independent  proprietary, — an  industrious  middle- 
class — vdth  a  settled  interest  in  the  soil,  attaching  them  to  the 
maintenance  of  our  laws  and  institutions.  I  am  glad  to 
be  able  to  say,  that,  although  the  Irish  Act  has  been 
scarcely  twelve  months  in  real  working  order,  and  in  spite  of 
the  peculiar  difficulties,  professional  and  other,  which,  at  first, 
obstruct  endeavours  to  simplify  and  cheapen  legal  procedure, 
no  less  than  two  hundred  and  twelve  properties  have  already 
been  completely  registered  under  it,  the  value  of  which, 
determineu  by  the  amount  of  the  purchase-money,  is 
£657,074.  This  seems,  in  a  high  degree,  satisfactory  and 
encouraging ;  and  the  importance  of  the  fact  will  justify  the 
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small  digrefifiion  which  has  enabled  me  to  mention  it>  in  con- 
nection with  the  Fegistnr  of  ABSurances.  If^  in  the  course  of 
timCy  it  be  found  poesible  to  substitute  for  Registration  of 
Deeds,  a  universal  and  complete  Becord  of  Title^  so  much  the 
better ;  but  the  question  of  that  substitution  is  very  difficult, 
•nd  must  be  long  postponed;  I  do  not  stay  to  discuss  it ;  and, 
in  the  meantune,  our  system  has  its  value  for  use^  in  Ireland, 
and  for  example,  elsewhere. 

Another  l^^al  institution  in  which  the  Parliament  of 
Ireland  anticipated  English  process,  and  which  has  still 
some  special  qualities  mviting  imitation,  is  that  of  our 
County  Courts.  The  proceeoing  by  English, — afterwards 
Civil — ^Bill  for  the  recovery  of  smdl  debts  existed,  in  Ireland, 
from  an  early  period.  It  was  originally  entertained  by  the 
Judges  of  Assize,  and  was  regulated  by  various  Statutes,  from 
the  rei^  of  George  the  First,  downwards.  In  the  year  1796, 
the  Inah  Parliament,  by  an  Act  (36  Geo.  III.  c.  25),  after 
reciting,  that  **  it  would  contribute  much  to  the  ease  of  the 
poor,  whose  causes  nrincipallv  were  tried  by  Civil  BiUs,  and 
who  were  frequently  brought  far  from  their  homes  and 
unavoidably  kept  for  many  days  at  the  assizes,  as  parties  or 
witnesses  on  such  Civil  Bills,  and  sometimes  at  an  expense 
exceeding  the  sum  in  contest,  if  there  should  be  more  frequent 
o^portumties  of  hearing  and  determining  causes  by  Civil  Bill, 
within  the  several  counties  of  this  kinsroom/'  created  the  office 
of  Assistant  Barrister,  providing  that  ne  should  be  a  lawyer  of 
a  certain  standing,  appointed  to  aid  and  advbe  the  Justices  at 
Quarter  Sessions,  and,  at  the  same  time,  to  hold  a  civil  court,  of 
which  he  was  constituted  the  sole  judge,  with  a  specified  juris- 
diction, in  cases  of  tort  and  contract.  The  Sessions  Court,  so 
arranged,  worked  well  and  became  popular.  The  Assistant 
Barrister  soon  assumed  the  leading  position  in  the  despatch  of 
Crown  business,  which  his  training  and  knowledge  qualified 
him  to  hold ;  and  he  is  now  made,  oy  Statute,  the  permanent 
Chairman  of  the  Justices.  His  jurisdiction,  as  civil  judge,  has 
been  greatly  extended,  and  a  xaree  proportion  of  the  legal 
controversies  of  the  countrv  come  before  nis  tribunal 

Thus,  in  the  Irish  Civu  Bill  Court,  the  English  County 
Courts  found  a  model,  existing  for  full  half  a  century  before 
they  were  established,  and  operating  with  an  efficiency  which 
the^  have  fully  emulated.  The  old  local  jurisdictions  of  England, 
which  were  greatly  favoured  by  the  Common  Law,  had  become 
effete  and  generally  useless  for  public  purposes ;  and  the 
County  Courts  took  their  place  in  the  ^ear  1846. 

It  is  remarkable,  that,  in  the  Civil  Bill  procedure  of  Irclaiicl) 
we  find  the  germ  of  that  fusion  of  Law  and  Equity^  towards 
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the  consummation  of  which  we  are  daily  advancing.  The  Civil 
Bill  Court  is  a  Court  of  Equity  for  the  defendant ;  and  was 
so,  long  before  the  Statute  permitted  the  pleading  of  equitable 
pleas  in  the  Superior  Law  Courts;  or  armed  them  with 
the  powers  of  injunction,  mandamus,  and  compulsory  account- 
ing, which  enables  the  suitor,  sometimes  with  great  advantage, 
to  dispense  with  the  intervention  of  a  proceeding  in  Chancery. 
We  are  destined,  I  have  no  doubt,  to  witness,  more  and  more, 
that  consolidation  of  jurisdictions  with  which  our  Scottish 
brethren  are  familiar,  and  which  the  experience  of  the  Ameri- 
can tribunals  seems  to  assure  us  may  be  safely,  though  cau- 
tiously, introduced  amongst  us,  for  the  more  speedy  and 
economical  decision  of  causes,  and  the  removal  of  the  reproach 
that,  in  the  same  country,  with  the  same  subject  matter  sepa- 
rate courts  are  required  to  deal,  on  different  and  sometimes 
conflicting  principles. 

I  would  add  the  expression  of  my  opinion,  that  the  equitable 
jurisdiction  which  belongs  to  the  Judge  of  the  English  County 
Court,  should  be  given,  within  proper  limits,  to  the  Irish  Chair- 
man of  Quarter  Sessions.  It  will  be  well  and  wisely  used ;  and, 
in  many  cases,  it  will  prevent  the  defeat  of  justice,  which  the 
impossibility  of  a  poor  man's  access  to  the  Court  of  Chancery 
sometimes  makes  inevitable. 

I  do  not  presume  to  judge  of  the  condition  of  the  local 
tribunals  of  England ;  but,  certainly,  our  Irish  ascertainment 
of  the  value  of  a  skilled,  capable,  and  independent  lawyer,  in 
directing  and  controlling  trials  at  Sessions,  is  not  unworthy 
the  consideration  of  those  who  have  not  had  the  advantage  of 
the  services  of  such  a  functionary.  And  our  experience,  in 
this  regard,  may,  perhaps,  lead  us  hereafter  to  raise  the  question, 
whether  those  services  might  not  be  more  eflBciently  bestowed 
on  circuits  travelled,  as  at  Assizes,  by  changing  Judges,  with 
a  diminished  probability  of  the  undue  exercise  of  local  influence^ 
and  without  the  intervention  of  those  who,  having  been  mixed 
up,  ministerially,  with  the  initiative  of  criminal  proceedings,  in 
conducting  preliminary  inquiries,  may  not  always  find  it  pos- 
sible to  preside,  at  the  close  of  them,  with  that  absence  of 
pre-conception  and  foregone  conclusion,  which  is  essential  to 
the  complete  integrity  of  judicial  action  ? 

I  was  surpriseu,  when  I  had  the  pleasure  of  meeting  the 
Association  in  Dublin,  in  1861,  to  hear  that  a  very  distinguished 
visitor  from  England — a  man  equally  eminent  in  law  and 
letters — declared  he  had  never  known  of  our  possession  of  a 
system  of  public  prosecution  in  Ireland.  It  was  an  illustration 
of  the  truth,  that  some  of  the  people  of  these  kingdoms  are 
better  acquainted  with  the  customs  of  ancient  tribes  and  the 
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doings  of  foreign  nations^  than  with  the  condition  of  their  own 
feUow  BubjectSy  to  whom,  though  divided  from  them  by  a 
narrow  channel^  they  are  bound  by  identity  of  language,  intel- 
ligence, and  interest,  making  it  their  common  duty  and  manifest 
advantage  to  cultivate  that  knowledge  of  each  other,  which, 
amongst  civilised  men^  breeds  kindly  feeling  and  stimulates  to 
mutual  service. 

We  have,  in  fact,  had  a  Public  Prosecutdr  for  a  very 
lengthened  period.  The  Attorney  General  of  the  time  dis- 
charges the  duties  of  the  office;  and  he  is  assisted  by  a  large 
staff  of  counsel  and  attorneys,  who  act  under  his  control,  at 
the  Commission  Court  in  Dublin,  the  Assize  Courts  and  the 
Courts  of  Quarter  Sessions.  The  more  important  criminal 
cases  are  all  submitted  to  him,  in  the  first  instance,  that  he 
may  consider  as  to  the  propriety  of  proceeding  with  them, 
and  give  such  directions  as  he  may  deem  proper.  And  only 
when  he  declines  to  prosecute,  are  private  persons  allowed  to 
intervene.  Even  so,  he  retains  his  right  to  prevent  them 
from  proceeding,  by  entering,  at  his  discretion,  a  nolle  prosequi 
on  any  indictment  they  may  be  permitted  to  prefer.  These 
are  the  general  outlines  of  our  system,  on  the  details  of  which, 
of  course,  I  do  not  enter.  It  is  capable  of  much  improvement ; 
but,  upon  the  whole,  it  works  efficiently,  for  the  accomplish- 
ment of  impartial  justice,  and  to  the  general  satisfaction  of  the 
community. 

This  is  another  of  the  singular  instances  in  which  Ireland 
has  outstripped  her  more  favoured  sister.  England  has  no 
public  prosecutor.  The  Attorney  General,  save  in  cases  in 
which  he  is  specially  engaged,  has  nothing  to  do  with  the 
management  of  criminal  trials.  The  duty  of  prosecution  is 
cast  upon  the  injured;  and  the  Executive  Government  dqes  not 
charge  itself  with  the  responsibility  of  prompting  them  to 
activity,  restraining  their  excesses,  or  assisting  them  to  secure 
just  and  reasonable  convictions.  ^^  The  most  exalted  functions 
of  the  Crown,  and  the  most  sacred  rights  of  the  subject,  are  left 
to  the  discretion  of  attorneys  and  policemen."  These  strong 
words  are  not  mine.  They  were  spoken  by  Mr.  Phillimore, 
when  he  introduced  into  Parliament  a  Bill  to  supply  the  want 
which  he  earnestly  deplored. 

And  this  condition  of  things  is  allowed  to  continue,  although 
the  appointment  of  a  Public  Prosecutor  has  been  urged  tor 
many  years,  by  the  best  and  wisest  men  in  England — including 
her  three  last  Chief  Justices, — and  has  had  the  emphatic 
sanction  of  a  Royal  Commission,  in  1844,  and  a  Parliamentary 
Committee,  in  1856. 

I  know  that  the   principle  of  action  involved  in  su^h  an 
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appointment  has  been,  more  or  less,  the  subject  of  controversy. 
I  have^  myself^  been  obliged,  in  the  House  of  Commons,  to 
defend  the  Irish  practice  against  an  able  Anglo-Irish  friend  of 
mine;  but  it  seems  to  me  very  plain  that  that  practice,  at  least  in 
its  general  scheme  and  operation,  is  worthy  the  best  attention 
of  jurists  in  England,  with  a  view  to  its  absolute  or  modified 
adoption  there. 

The  supreme  law  of  social  safety  is  the  warrant,  as  it  should 
be  the  bounding  measure,  of  the  infliction  of  punishment,  by 
man  on  man.  That  infliction  is  not  designed  to  compensate 
for  individual  wrong,  or  satisfy  individual  vengeance.  The 
"  lex  talionis ''  of  the  Hebrews  is  obsolete ;  and  we  hold  in 
horror  the  Southern  "  vendetta,"  and  the  "deadly  feud  "  of  the 
North.  We  punish  crime,  only  that  we  may  prevent  the  repe- 
tition of  it,  and  work  the  amendment  of  the  criminal.  Yinmc- 
tive  justice  does  not  belong  to  human  law.  It  cannot  penetrate 
the  depths  of  the  soul,  and  gauee  the  worth  of  actions  by 
reaching  their  hidden  springs,  m  the  tangled  motives  and  the 
various  training,  which  make  men  what  they  are.  It  must  be 
guided,  in  its  conflict  with  fraud  and  violence,  by  a  regard  for 
tiie  results  to  the  community  which  requires  protection,  and  to 
the  oflender  who  needs  reform. 

Such  are  the  principles  which,  in  my  judgment,  should 
govern  all  penal  jurisprudence,  l^ey  are  recognized  by  our 
ancient  law,  which  institutes  prosecutions  universally  in  the 
name  of  the  Sovereign,  as  tne  representative  of  outraged 
society ;  and  makes  the  accused  responsible,  not  to  his  accuser, 
but  to  the  State. 

The  course  of  our  criminal  procedure,  pursued  in  the  light 
of  these  principles,  should  be  stately,  caun,  and  passionless. 
The  prosecutor  should  act  in  a  judicial  spirit.  He  should 
be  impregnable  to  any  influence  of  fear  or  favour.  He 
should^  labour  to  discover  truth  and  do  justice,  without  any 
wavering  from  the  clear  line  of  duty,  to  undue  pressure  on 
the  one  side^  or  imbecile  tenderness  on  the  other.  He  should 
be  conscious  of  his  great  responsibility  in  dealing  with  the 
interests  of  liberty  and  life;  and  beware,  whilst  he  deals  with 
them,  of  displaying  temper,  or  Indulging  self-will,  or  making 
those  sacred  interests  the  subject  of  an  unseemly  wrangle  for 
forensic  victory. 

Such  conduct  of  criminal  causes  the  public  prosecutor  can 
secure ;  but,  if  they  be  committed  to  the  management  of  indi- 
viduaUh — who  may  be  poor,  or  corrupt,  or  revengeful — it  will 
be  sought  in  vain.  The  poor  man  may  not  have  the  time  or 
the  means  to  prosecute  effectually.  The  corrupt  man  will 
compromise  with  his  adversary.     The  revengeful   man  will 
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violate  honour  and  falsify  fact,  to  glut  his  malignant  hatred. 
And  80,  the  law  will  not  be  enforced  at  all,  or  enforced  un- 
justlj.  Surely^  the  system  under  which  such  results  are  pos- 
sible is  a  reproach  to  the  great  country  which  has  so  h)Dg 
endured  it ;  and  almost  deserves  the  condemnation  pronounced 
on  it  in  the  speech  to  which  I  have  already  adverted,  as 
^  unwise,  preposterous,  and  indecent." 

I  have  ventured  to  invite  notice  to  our  Irish  practice,  in  this 
respect,  as  furnishing  a  safe  and  well  tried  model  for  imitation ; 
and  it  is  not  less  worthy  of  that  notice,  because  a  practice,  iu 
many  respects  similar^  has  long  prevailed  in  Scotland,  with 
great  public  advantage.  Ours  may,  perhaps,  have  more 
adaptation  to  Englandj  from  the  suDstantial  identity  of  the 
English  and  Irish  criminal  law;  but  it  might  profitably  be 
modified  by  the  adoption  of  something  like  the  Scotch  ma- 
chinery of  the  Procurator  Fiscal's  office,  for  the  conduct  of  the 
early  stages  of  penal  procedure.  We  rely  too  much  upon  the 
Coroner :  he  is  an  ancient  and  venerable  officer,  but  '^  cro wner's 
quest  law"  has  been  ever  in  disrepute  ;  and  my  experience  is, 
tnat  the  preliminary  investigations,  which  he  institutes  in 
this  coontry,  tend  often  and  in  various  ways  to  the  ultimate 
defeat  of  justice.  I  have  no  time  to  discuss  the  grounds  of 
diis  opinion.  I  do  not  mean  to  extend  it  to  the  disparage- 
ment of  many  of  the  functions  of  the  Ooroner,  with  which  I 
have  nothing  here  to  do ;  but,  lauding  our  Irish  practice,  I 
think  it  right  to  qualify  my  commendation,  by  indicating  the 
improvement  which  it  may  usefully  derive  from  the  example  of 
Scotland. 

Another  Irish  institution  I  cannot  pass  without  a  word,  in 
this  hurried  reference  to  those  which  peculiarly  belong  to  us. 
The  calamity  which  swept  myriads  of  our  people  from  the 
earth,  in  1847  and  1848,  whilst  it  filled  the  country  with 
mourning  and  desolation,  was  made,  by  that  Providence  which 
draws  the  ^'soul  of  goodness"  from  evil  things,  fruitful  of  vast 
results.  It  precipitated  the  progress  of  events,  compelled 
statesmanship  to  action  through  the  teaching  of  a  terrible 
necessity,  and  aided  in  securing  conuneroial  freedom  for  the 
empire  and  the  world.  In  that  great  achievement  Ireland 
aided,  although  to  herself  its  immediate  consequences  — 
affecting  rudely  a  diseased  society  and  a  defective  land 
system  —  were  in  no  way  beneficial.  She  strove  for  true 
principles  and  the  cause  of  universal  progress,  and  not  for 
profit  to  herself. 

"  Vos  non  vobis  mellificatis,  apes  1^' 

That  was  one  great  collateral  result  of  the  dread  Irish  fa- 
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mine.  Another  was  the  establishment  of  the  Incumbered 
Estates  Court,  which  wrought  essential  public  good,  at 
the  expense  of  much  individual  loss  and  suffering ;  removed 
an  insolvent  proprietary,  with  which  true  national  pro- 
gress was  incompatible  ;  and  prepared  the  way  for  a  sounder 
state  of  things.  That  temporary  tribunal  has  grown  into  per- 
manence, with  extended  powers,  and  continues  to  confer  upon 
us  many  benefits, — cheapening  conveyances,  facilitating  the 
disposal  of  estates,  and  making  titles  clear  and  indefeasible ; 
and  so,  in  connexion  vdth  the  recording  scheme  of  which  I  have 
already  spoken,  preparing  for  a  gradual  distribution  of  landed 
property  more  largely  amongst  the  occupants  of  the  soil,  which 
will  yet  conduce,  with  other  influences,  to  give  tranquil  order, 
industrial  energy,  and  a  hopeful  future  to  the  Irish  people. 

Something  has  been  done  in  the  same  direction  for  England. 
Lord  Cairns  endeavoured,  in  1859,  to  establish,  for  her,  also,  a 
Landed  Estates  Court ;  but  his  Bill  was  not  passed,  and  subse- 

?uent  legislation  has  not  reached  the  point  at  which  he  aimed, 
t  seems  desirable,  that  the  success  of  the  Irish  experiment 
should  secure  its  effective  repetition.  England,  also,  needs 
the  disencumbering  of  embarrassed  properties,  the  clearing  of 
complicated  titles,  and  the  relief  of  the  land  from  the  feudal 
fetters  and  the  ponderous  conveyancing,  which  impede  its  free 
transfer.  And  she,  as  well  as  Ireland,  will  find  safety  and  profit 
in  a  change,  which,  healthily  diffusing  small  estates  amongst 
multitudes  of  honest  purchasers,  may,  more  or  less,  antagonize 
the  growing  tendency  to  excessive  territorial  accumulation  in 
few  hands,  and  close  the  widening  chasm  which  separates  great 
wealth  from  toil  and  poverty,  with  possible  results  of  serious 
interest  to  the  thoughtful  student  of  the  history  of  the  decline 
of  empires. 

I  have  no  space  to  speak  of  one  of  the  most  remarkable  of 
our  special  institutions — the  Irish  Convict  system.  Nor  is  this 
needful.  It  has  gained  the  applause  of  Europe,  and  obtains 
continually  larger  and  more  cordial  acceptance  in  England. 
Its  great  principles  of  individualised  discipline  during  imprison- 
ment, progressive  reformation  through  the  varying  stages  of 
it,  and  protective  supervision  at  its  close,  are  workmg,  every- 
where, the  best  results.  And  I  am  glad  to  learn  that  the  Irish 
Befuge  for  fallen  women  finds  itself  reproduced  in  the  great 
English  towns.  I  shall  say  no  more  of  assimilation,  in  this 
respect,  especially  as  the  subject  will  be  more  fitly  considered 
in  another  section;  but,  feeling  strongly  its  importance,  I 
would  repeat  the  statement  of  an  opinion  which  I  uttered  be- 
fore, at  our  Dublin  meeting, — that  the  entire  of  the  prison 
•  arrangements  of  Ireland  should  be  conducted  on  the  same 
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principle  and  controlled  by  the  same  authority.  The  reasona 
tor  amalgamating  the  county  and  the  convict  systems  are 
patent  in  the  increased  economy^  efficienoy,  and  completeness 
which  the  amalgamation  would  certainly  afford ;  and  we  are 
encouraged  to  attempt  it  promptly^  by  the  wonderful  diminu- 
tion of  offences,  which  is  a  fortunate  characteristic  of  our  social 
slate.  Our  gaols  are  comparatively  empty.  We  may  easily 
bring  them  under  one  central  government^  and  so  approach  a 
solation  of  a  much  vexed  problem.  The  circumstances  of 
Ireland  were  especially  favourable  for  the  great  experiment  of 
the  convict  system.  They  are  no  less  favoumblo  for  testing 
the  possibility,  and  discovering  the  means,  of  establishing  a 
general  uniformity  in  prison  discipline. 

There  are  other  portions  of  our  Irish  law  and  procedure  to 
which  I  would  willingly  advert,  as  illustmting  oiu*  national 
progress,  and  suggestive,  in  some  respects,  of  beneficial  assiiui- 
ktion,  e.g.y  our  Bankruptcy  Code,  anci  our  Resident  Magistracy 
and  PoUce;  but  I  must  forbear  further  trespass  on  your 
patience.  I  shall  only  say,  as  to  our  Court  of  Banlcruptcy ,  that, 
m  the  very  confused  and  unsettled  condition  of  the  i^higlish 
system,  it  may  not  be  unworthy  of  intelligent  examination. 
The  Act  of  1857,  by  which  it  was  established,  was  prepared, 
with  great  care  and  labour,  by  a  combination  of  the  best 
legal  capacity  and  the  largest  mercantile  experience  of  this 
country.  It  has  worked,  ever  since,  satisfactorily  for  our  local 
interests;  and,  thouffh  it  may  be  improved,  especially  by  an 
extension  of  jurisdiction,  according  to  the  English  i)lan,  to  the 
affairs  of  the  non-trading  classes,  j^rcat  caution  should  bo  used 
in  accommodating  it  to  that  plan,  eo  far  as  ^\\A\  a  chan<i;o 
would  alter  the  action  of  the  Ofhcial  Assignee  and  the  regula- 
tion of  Traders'  arrangements,  which  have  been  proved  to  suit 
the  circumstances,  and  satisfy  the  wants,  of  the  commerce  of 
Ireland. 

I  have  left  myself  no  time,  even  if  I  had  the  disposition,  to 
discuss,  at  any  length,  the  legislation  of  the  past  Sce^sion,  and 
its  bearings  on  the  special  subjects  of  our  inquiries  h(re, 
according  to  the  example  of  some  of  my  predecessors.  But,  in 
truth,  I  do  not  regret  that  it  is  so.  Save  in  one  great  Act,  that 
legislation  has  had  no  very  remarkable  results.  The  mighty  birth 
of  the  Reform  Bill — of  good  or  evil  portent  as  men  variously 
regard  it,  and  time  may  shape  its  unseen  issues — exhausted  the 
forces  of  the  labouring  Parliament,  and  left  it  barren  of  other 
fruit.  Bankruptcy  Reform  has  made  no  progress;  the  Criminal 
Law  is  nearly  as  it  was,  with  some  little  change  as  to  the  costs 
of  prosecutions;  the  Law  of  Evidence  has  had  no  improvement ;  ^ 
the  Extradition  Act  has  not  been  mentioned  in  the  House  of   ^p 
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Commons;- and  the  guards  against  electoral  corruption  which 
may  be  fomid  desirable^  when  millionaires  come  to  operate  on 
the  enfranchised  masses,  remain  to  be  devised.  New  laws 
affect  the  relations  of  master  and  servant,  the  conduct  of 
auctions,  the  jurisdiction  of  the  English  Admiralty,  and  some 
other  tlungs  of  local  and  personal  importance,  but  vdthout 
much  general  interest.  Ireland  has,  at  last,  had  the  system 
of  her  Court  of  Chancery  assimilated  to  that  of  the  English 
Court;  and  her  Court  of  Admiralty  fashioned,  also,  according  to 
English  precedent, — relieved  of  its  exclusive  character,  opened 
to  the  whole  profession,  and  endowed  with  larger  powers  and 
greater  facilities  of  profitable  action.  With  our  progress  in 
these  instances,  and  in  others,  we  have  every  reason  to  be 
gratified. 

The  revision' of  the  English  Statute  Law  proceeds  with 
vigour  and  success,  and  has  oeen  advanced,  in  the  past  Session, 
by  the  publication  of,  perhaps,  the  longest  Act  which  ever 
went  through  Parliament. 

I  lament  that  this  needful  work  has  not  yet  been  effectually 
begun  for  Ireland.  Competent  lawyers,  I  am  aware,  have 
proceeded,  a  considerable  way,  in  the  revision  of  the  Ante- 
Union  Statutes ;  but  their  labours  have  not  seen  the  li^ht»  and 
no  portion  of  them  has  received  the  sanction  of  the  Legislature. 
In  this  matter,  there  should  be  no  more  delay.  The  Irish 
revision  should  proceed,  pari  paesUy  with  the  English.  The 
want  is  as  great  m  the  one  case  as  in  the  other ;  and,  in  both, 
quick  progress  is  indispensable. 

Speaking  thus,  with  regret,  of  the  delay  in  the  revision  of  our 
Statute  Book ;  on  the  other  hand,  I  am  glad  to  be  able  to 
congratulate  you  on  the  successful  commencement  of  the 
publication  of  the  ancient  Laws  of  Ireland.  Many  whom 
I  address  may  not  be  aware,  that,  in  the  year  1852,  a 
Commission  was  charged  with  the  duty  of  procuring  the 
transcription  and  translation  of  those  Laws.  So  long  ago 
as  1782,  Edmund  Burke  conferred  upon  his  native  country 
one  of  the  many  benefits  for  which  we  owe  gratitude  to 
that  great  Irishman,  by  obtaining  for  the  library  of  Trinity 
College  the  Seabright  MSS.,  collected  originally  by  Mr. 
Lhwyd,  and  urging  that  the  originals  should  be  published, 
with  a  literal  translation  into  Latin  or  English.  Time  passed ; 
and  only  at  the  end  of  seventy  years  was  the  work  which  he 
contemplated  really  begun.  Tiie  Commissioners  were  very 
fortunate  in  securmg  tne  services  of  Eugene  O'Curry  and 
John  O'Donovan,  who  combined,  with  original  knowledge 
of  the  Irish  tongue,  a  sound  training  in  Celtic  scholarship 
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under  Dr.  Petrie,  in  the  offices  of  the  Ordnance '  Survey. 
Their  task  was  one  of  infinite  labour  and  difficulty.  It  was 
deemed  almost  impossible  of  performance  by  Charles  O'Conor^ 
of  Ballina^r,  and  other  competent  Irish  linguists  of  the  last 
century.  But  they  pursued  it  steadily,  and  had  brought  it 
almost  to  completion,  when  they  were  taken  from  us,  in  the 

1>rime  of  tibeir  rare  faculties,  leaving  none  behind  accomplished 
Ike  themselves.  They  had  transcribed  all  the  legal  MSS. 
in  Irish,  existing  within  these  kingdoms,  in  seventeen 
large  Yolumes,  and  they  had  executed  translations  filling 
twenty-five  volumes ; — twelve  by  Dr.  O'Donovan  and  thirteen 
by  Professor  O'Ourry.  Since  they  died,  we  have  received  the 
m^t  fruits  of  their  great  labour  in  the  publication  of  the  Senchus 
Mor,  or  '*  Great  Law  Compilation,"  as  O'Curry  translates  the 
title,*  which  deals  with  the  Irish  procedure  hj  Athgabhail  or 
Distress.  It  is  of  equal  interest  to  the  junst  and  the  his- 
tarian. 

The  Brehon  Law  had  prevailed  in  Ireland  for  ages  before 
the  coming  of  St.  Patrick.  Like  our  Common  Law,  it  was 
not  composed  of  written  statutes,  but  of  the  decisions  of  the 
Brehons — the  judges  of  the  land  at  that  remote  period ;  and 
when  the  people  had  been  brought  within  the  Christian  fold^ 
we  learn  tnat  the  Apostle  of  Ireland  did  for  them  a  service 
like  that  which  the  Koman  emperors  effected  for  the  world, 
shortly  before  and  after  the  same  period.  In  the  middle  of 
the  fifth  century,  at  his  instance,  with  the  aid  of  native  chiefs 
and  learned  persons,  the  ancient  judgments  were  reduced  to 
order.  Their  Pagan  character  was  taken  from  them,  and 
they  were  adapted  to  the  uses  of  a  Christian  nation.  The 
introduction  to  the  Senchus  tells  us  rf — ^^  What  did  not 
clash  with  the  Word  of  God  in  the  written  law  and  the  New 
Testament,  and  with  the  consciences  of  the  believers,  was 
confirmed  in  the  laws  of  the  Brehons  by  Patrick,  and  by  the 
ecclesiastics  and  chieftains  of  Erin  ;  for  the  law  of  nature  had 
been  right,  except  as  to  the  Faith  and  its  obli^tions  and  the 
harmony  of  the  Church  and  People.  And  this  is  the  Senchus." 
It  seems  a  little  startling  to  contemplate  St.  Patrick  in  the 
character  of  a  Law  Reformer  and  the  framer  of  a  Code ;  but 
the  evidence  that  the  Senchus  Mor  was  formed  in  his  time  and 
under  his  direction  is  very  persuasive.  It  bore,  through  many 
ages,  the  title  of  "  Cain  Patraic,"  or  Patrick's  Law ;  and 
Professor  O'Curry,  whose  opinion  on  such  a  point  is  of  high 
authority,  declares  his  belief  ^*  that  the  recorded  account  of 
this  great  revision  of  the  body  of  the  laws  of  Erin  is  as  fully 

*  Leetura,  17,  t  Sencbos  Mor^  17. 
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entitled  to  confidence^  as  any  other  well*authenticated  fact  in 
ancient  history.*'  ♦ 

For  more  than  a  thousand  years,  afterwards,  this  Brehon 
Code  settled  the  social  relations  and  governed  the  conduct  of 
the  Irish  people.     Not  until  the  reign  of  James  I.,  had  the 
English  Law  supremacy  in   Ireland.     Not  until   1619,   did 
the  use  of  Irish  cease  in  legal  writings,  as  we  gather  from 
a  most  curious  collection  of  deeds,  agreements,  awards,  bonds, 
and  other  specimens  of  conveyancing,  in  the  native  language, 
published  by  the  late  Mr.  Hardiman,  in  the  Transactions  of 
the  Royal  Irish  Academy.f     The  old  Brehon  system,  reaching 
back  into  remote  antiquity,  thus  operated  as  a  living  power 
down  till  comparatively  recent  times;   and  it  is  wortny  of 
our    careful    study,    not    only   as   exhibiting    much    of    the 
character  and  institutions  of  a  nation  whose  history  remains  to 
be  written,  but  in  its  connexion  with  the  origin  and  peculiari- 
ties of  the  early  Jurisprudence  of  Britain  and  all  the  Celtic 
tribes.     The   volume   which   has    appeared,  and  the    others 
which  will,  I  trust,  rapidly  follow  it,  contain  most  minute 
and  detailed  provisions.     They  are  full  of  indications  as  to 
the   arts  and  manufactures  and  commercial  transactions  of 
ancient  Ireland.    They  prescribe  the  duties  and  the  relations  of 
the  prince,  the  judge,  the  advocate,  the  chieftain,  the  farmer, 
and  all  manner  of  persons.     They  manifest  the  principles  and 
peculiar  notions  which  guided  the  Irish  in  their  dealings  with 
the  land,  and  which,  to  this  hour,  have  not  ceased  to  operate, 
through  dim  tradition,  on  our  actual  state.     They  answer  con- 
clusively, by  their  complicated  and  precise  arrangements  for 
the  prevention  of  wrong  and  the  doing  of  justice,  the  ignorant 
misrepresentations  which  have  long  been  current  in  English 
historical  literature,  representing  the  old  Irish  Celt  as  "  dwell- 
ing in  wattled  hovels  and  turf  built  sheelings ; "  J  **  without  any 
written  law  ;  "  "  without  clerks,  registries,  or  records."  §    They 
present  a  picture,  far  more  reliable  than  can  be  found  in  the 
meagre  and  fable-clouded  tales  of  ancient  chronicles,  of  Celtic 
law  and   life  in  the   distant, — even   the   pre-historic, — times 
from  which  we,  certainly,  derive  these  venerable  Institutes. 

My  friend,  Dr.  Ferguson,  has  published  an  admirable  paper, 
full  of  ingenuity  and  suggestiveness,  ^^On  the  rudiments  of 
the  Common  Law,  discoverable  in  the  published  portions  of 
the  Senchus  Mor  1 "  ||  and  I  have  no  doubt  that  speculations 
and  researches  such  as  his,  in  reference  to  the  entire  body  of 
the  Brehon  Code,  will  be  productive  of  very  rich  results. 

*  O'Curry'fl  Lectures,  p.  17.        t  V.  XV.  Antiquities,  p.  1.        %  Palgrave. 
§  Cox.  li  Trans.  R.  I.  Academy,  xxiv.,  p.  88. 
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To  the  stady  of  that  ancient  system  which,  for  so  many 
ages,  held  sway  in  Ireland,  some  of  us,  children  of  the  soil, 
will  be  attracted,  as  by  "  ancestral  voices  "  from  the  buried 
past.  And  for  all  the  learned  of  Europe,  who  have  interest  in 
the  history  of  Jurisprudence  and  the  archaeology  of  Law,  it 
must  be  the  subject  of  intelligent  curiosity  and  careful  investi- 
gation. I  can  say  no  more  of  it  here ;  but,  having  said  so 
much,  I  should  be  untrue  to  my  own  feelings  and  convictions, 
if  I  did  not  seize  the  occasion  to  add  the  expression  of  my 
great  regret,  that  an  end  has  been  put  to  the  study  of  the 
Irish  language  in  those  hospitable  halls  which  are  opening 
to  receive  us.  You  will  find,  in  them,  the  amplest  appU- 
ances  for  scientific  and  literary  teaching ;  but,  amongst  their 
accomplished  professors,  there  is  not  one  to  give  instruction 
in  the  ancient  tongue,  which  is  still  sounding,  with  melodious 
sweetness  and  expressive  power,  amon^t  the  glens  and  moun- 
tuns  of  the  fair  county  in  which  we  are  assembled.  There 
is  not  one  to  help  in  training  future  O'Currys  and  O'Dono- 
vans;  so  that  the  remnants  of  our  old  literature,  scattered 
in  mouldering  manuscripts  through  the  libraries  of  Europe — 
from  Copenhagen  to  the  Vatican — ^may  be  saved  from  de- 
struction,— as  these  Brehon  Laws  have  been, — and  made 
available  for  the  honour  of  Ireland,  and  the  benefit  of  the 
world.  When  the  Queen's  Colleges  were  established,  each  of 
them  had  a  small  endowment  for  a  professorship  of  Irish. 
In  two  of  them  that  endowment  has  been  diverted  to  other 
purposes,  and  the  professorships  are  abolished.  As  to  the 
thira,  the  same  course  is  contemplated. 

The  time  was  strangely  chosen  for  this  questionable  act, 
when  Englishmen,  such  as  Mr.  Mathew  Arnold  and  Professor 
Morley,  are  labouring,  with  generous  enthusiasm,  to  assert  the 
dignity,  and  celebrate  the  achievements,  of  the  Celtic  race : 
when  Germany  produces  an  unmatched  Irish  grammar,  and 
Continental  scholars,  recognizing  the  wisdom  of  the  counsel  of 
Leibnitz,*  who  urged  the  cultivation  of  the  Irish  language — 
Lingu(B  Hibernicce — for  the  general  purposes  of  European 
literature,  find,  in  the  pursuit  of  Celtic  studies,  the  necessary 
and  efficient  means  of  advancing  ethnological  and  philo- 
logical inquiry. 

Irishmen  have  been  too  justly  reproached  as  ^^incuriosi 
suorum  ;"  but  that  reproach  should  not  nave  found  confirmation 
in  a  chsmge  so  needless,  so  injurious,  so  little  in  harmony  with 
the  spirit  of  a  self-respecting  people,  and  the  tendency  of  culti- 
vateothought,  throughout  the  world.  I  trust  that  the  publication 
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of  the  BreboB  Laws,  and  the  attention  it  must  attract  to  Celti(5 
Literature  and  Jurisprudence,  may  contribute  to  make  plain, 
and  undo  quicklj,  the  mischief  of  this  retrogressive  step. 

One  necessary  word,  before  I  close.  I  would  not  be  mis- 
conceived. I  nave  stated  my  approval  of  the  principle  of 
assimilation,  when  applied  on  certain  conditions  and  within 
certain  limits;  and  I  have  sought  to  show  that  Ireland  has 
some  special  institutions,  which  should  be  held  in  view  for  the 

Surpose  of  its  application  in  other  portions  of  the  United  Ean£- 
om.  But.  by  assimilation,  I  do  not  mean  absorption.  I  ao 
not  regard  identity  of  laws  as  involving  unitv  of  administration. 
I  confess  my  intolerance  of  schemes  whicn  have  been  advo- 
cated, even  by  Irishmen,  for  imperialising  our  Irish  tribunals ; 
attracting  our  Bar  to  English  Courts ;  disposing  of  great  Irish 
causes  there ;  leaving  to  us  narrow  jurisdictions  and  a  debased 
profession ;  and  making  the  capital  of  England  the  legal  me- 
tropolis of  Ireland,  also.  If  results,  like  tnese,  were  to  follow 
assimilation  of  the  legal  systems  of  the  two  countries,  I  should 
lament  it  as  a  grave  calamity.  Ireland  and  Scotland,  too,  have 
suffered  enoum  from  the  action  of  excessive  centralisation. 
They  both  endure  many  of  the  inevitable  evils  of  a  provincial 
state.  They  both  have  plain  interest  in  resisting  the  further 
process  of  those  evils ;  and  they  can  best  resist  it,  by  main- 
taining such  local  institutions  as  may  counteract  the  tendency 
of  the  elements  of  national  life  to  withdraw  themselves  from 
the  extremities  of  an  Empire,  and  gather  at  the  centre  of 
power  and  wealth,  where  success  is  worth  the  trouble  of 
achievement,  and  merit  is  sure  to  seek  distinction  and  reward. 
We  should  labour,  in  all  proper  cases,  to  assimilate  the  laws 
of  the  three  kingdoms,  ^ving,  for  that  purpose,  from  every 
district,  what  light  and  help  we  can  reciprocaUv  furnish  ;  but 
we  must  maintain,  for  all,  the  integrity  of  their  independent 
judicatures,  in  the  assurance  that  mey  will  not  less  enjov  the 
benefits  of  a  common  Code,  if  it  do  not  aim  to  subordinate 
any  one  to  any  other  of  them,  or  unduly  exalt  a  part,  at  the 
expense  of  exhaustion  and  depression  to  the  rest.  On  this 
matter  I  can  speak  freely,  as  I  speak  without  personal 
interest.  In  my  position^  men  bid  farewell,  not  always  joy- 
ously, to  hope  and  fortune ;  and  I  am  not  conscious  of  se&- 
seekinff  or  any  indirectness  when  I  conclude  with  the  warning 
counsel,  that  for  Ireland,  at  least,  it  is  essential  to  maintain  a 
high  Judiciary  and  an  educated  Bar,  if  she  would  preserve 
anything  of  the  informed  opinion,  the  productive  energy,  and 
the  public  spirit  without  wnich  a  People  stagnates  ana  sinks 
into  contempt. 
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DAVID    DUDLEY    FIELD, 
ON   THE   COMMUNITY   OF   NATIONS. 


AT  the  last  annual  meeting  of  this  Association  I  had  the 
privilege  of  proposing  to  it  a  scheme  for  the  formation  of 
an  international  coae.  A  committee  was  appointed  to  prepare 
an  outline  of  such  a  work,  which  we  hoped  might  be  submitted 
at  the  present  meeting ;  but  it  has  been  found  impossible  to 
prepare  the  whole  of  it  in  time,  and  the  report  must  oe  def errrd 
to  a  subsequent  session.  Meantime,  it  may  not  be  inappropriate 
or  unprofitable  to  pass  a  few  minutes  in  considering  a  kindred 
subject — ^that  indeed  which,  as  I  think,  would  form  the  natunl 
sequence  and  result  of  an  enlightened  international  code — 
the  community  of  nations. 

By  this  expression  I  do  not  mean  a  political  union  or  an 
arrangement  of  any  kind  by  which  the  independence  of  a 
nation  may  be  compromised,  for  I  am  yery  far  from  that  scho<d 
of  political  philosopny  which  holds  that  one  nation  has  a  moral, 
or  should  have  a  le^al  right  to  interfere  with  the  internal  affidrs 
of  another.  The  independence  and  equality  of  nations  are 
essential  articles  of  a  just  international  code,  and  the  claim 
of  one  to  interyene  in  the  internal  affairs  of  another  cannot 
be  admitted  without  unsettling  the  foundations  of  govern- 
ment, and  opening  the  way  for  anarchy  and  despotism.  By 
the  community  of  nations  I  mean  a  more  intimate  relation- 
ship than  has  neretofore  existed,  the  pursuit  together  of  their 
common  interests,  a  closer  study  of  one  another,  more  frequent 
intercourse,  increased  sympathy,  and  a  greater  regard  for  the 
rights,  susceptibilities,  and  welfare  of  each  other.  I  would 
have  the  reversal  of  that  ancient  policy  of  states,  which  made 
them  regard  one  another  as  hostile.     I  would  have  them  turn 
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from  distrust^  dislike,  menace,  aggression,  and  war,  to  sympa- 
thy and  mutual  kindness,  to  confidence  sought  and  given,  and  to 
co-operation  freely  asked  and  freely  granted,  where  co-operation 
can  promote  a  common  good  not  obtainable  by  separate  action. 
Of  course,  it  will  be  understood  that  I  am  speaking  of  a 
nation,  as  consisting  of  all  its  members,  and  not  of  any  par- 
ticular class  or  portion  distinguishable  from  the  rest. 

The  present  may,  perhaps,  seem  to  be  an  inopportune  moment 
for  the  advocacy  of  such  a  policy,  when  the  nations  of  Europe 
appear  to  be  whetting  their  swords  for  new  and  fiercer  conflicts. 
If  the  world  is  at  peace,  there  are  signs  of  coming  war.  The 
doors  of  the  Temple  of  Janus,  though  shut,  seem  trembling  on 
their  hinges,  as  if  about  to  open,  and,  when  once  opened, 
who  can  foretell  the  hour  when  thev  will  be  closed  a^ain? 
But  even  in  such  a  moment  as  this,  the  voice  of  reason  should 
not  be  silenced.  Not  a  word  should  be  left  unsaid  that  may 
tend  to  make  men  hesitate  before  the  final  plunge. 

That  community  of  nations  of  which  I  am  speaking  is  the 
natural  fruit  of  the  religion  which  we  profess.  It  is  also 
deducible  as  a  necessary  consequence  from  the  doctrine  of  the 
brotherhood  of  man.  But  it  is  not  my  purpose  to  speak  of  it 
in  either  of  these  aspects.  I  shall  regard  it  in  the  light  of 
interest  and  policy. 

It  appears  to  me  that  the  true  interests  of  nations  are  in  a 
great  measure  coincident,  and  that  the  real  advancement  of 
one  is  not  only  not  incompatible  with,  but  is  promoted  by,  the 
real  advancement  of  the  rest.  The  discoveries  of  Columbus, 
though  at  first  they  redounded  most  to  the  glory  of  Castile, 
have  really  advanced  beyond  all  estimate  the  power  and 
grandeur  of  England.  They  have  enabled  the  people  of  these 
realms  to  advance  their  arts  and  their  arms  in  either  hemisphere; 
to  encircle  the  world  with  their  possessions,  and  to  spread  their 
language  and  their  laws  over  a  quarter  of  the  globe.  The  in- 
vention of  your  Watt  has  made  steam  to  do  man's  work  all 
over  the  earth ;  the  invention  of  our  Fulton  has  sent  the  steamer 
into  every  river  and  sea ;  the  genius  of  your  Stephenson  has  driven 
the  car  with  its  horse  of  fire  over  the  plains  of  France,  and 
through  the  gorges  of  Italian  mountains ;  and  the  genius  of 
our  Morse  has  bound  continents  and  seas  with  a  net-work  of 
electric  wire.  If  an  English  philosopher  learns  the  secret  of 
Nature,  and  decomposes  the  elements,  a  new  domain  is  added 
to  the  science  of  the  world.  If  an  astronomer  of  France  dis- 
covers a  new  planet,  it  is  taken  into  all  astronomy  wherever 
taught  or  learned.  Genius  is  universal.  Poetry,  philosophy, 
the  sciences  and  the  arts  are  the  common  property  of  our  race. 

The  comfort  and  happiness  of  man  depend  ujion  his  material 
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resources  and  his  moral  and  Intellectual  condition.  Whatever 
we  obtain  for  our  material  wants;  all  that  we  eat^  all  that 
we  wear,  all  that  we  dwell  In^  are  of  that  physical  world 
In  which  we  live,  affected  by  the  labour  which  we  bestow. 
The  grandest  structure  of  the  earth  and  the  most  delicate 
fabric :  the  cathedrals^  the  castles^  the  ships,  the  docks^  the 
ndlways  are  but  so  many  modifications  made  by  man  in  those 
elements  which  the  Almighty  Father  has  placed  at  his  service. 
To  increase  his  power  over  these  is  to  Increase  the  comforts 
and  luxuries  which  he  can  enjoy.  One  unassisted  and  alone 
can  do  little.  The  co-operation  of  another  increases  the  power 
and  tends  to  the  enjoyment  of  both.  A  neighbourhood  thus 
advances  the  power  and  the  resources  of  every  individual  in  it. 
The  same  rule  applies  to  a  nation,  which  is  but  an  aggregation 
of  neighbourhoods,  and  to  the  world,  which  is  but  an  aggre- 
gation of  nations. 

The  happiness  of  a  people  thus  depending  upon  the  amount 
of  their  material  resources  and  the  extent  of  their  moral  and 
intellectual  advancement,  it  follows  thence  that  If  these  can  be 
increased  by  a  particular  policy  towards  another  people,  that 
policy  becomes  their  interest.  The  question  then  is  reduced 
to  this-— can  the  material  resources  and  the  moral  and  intellec- 
tual condition  of  a  nation  be  best  advanced  by  a  policy  of 
antagonism  to  other  nations,  or  of  isolation  from  them,  or  bj 
the  policy  of  mutual  kindness  and  mutual  beneficence,  the 
greatest  possible  extension  of  Intercourse,  the  most  diligent 
study  of  each  other's  arts,  manners,  and  laws,  and  the  giving 
and  receiving  of  kindly  greetings  and  friendly  aid  ?  Reason 
gives  but  one  answer. 

Unfortunately  history  exhibits  a  policy  the  reverse  of 
that  which  reason  would  dictate.  From  the  time  when 
foreigner  and  enemy  were  synonymous  terms,  to  the  last 
great  war,  the  nations  have  kept  towards  each  other  the 
attitude  of  menace  and  aggression.  What  ruler  has  thou8:ht  of 
promoting  the  interest  of  any  country  but  his  own  ?  What 
statesman,  what  minister  has  studied  the  advantage  of  a  people 
to  which  he  did  not  belong?  When  have  the  representatives 
of  two  nations  conferred  together  upon  the  best  means  of 
helping  both,  except  against  a  third  ?  The  aggrandisement  of 
one  country  at  the  expense  of  another,  or  witnout  regard  to  it, 
has  been  nitherto  the  test  of  statesmanship,  the  boast  of  the 
ruler,  and  the  pride  of  the  citizen.  The  history  of  our  race  has 
been  a  history  of  violence;  an  almost  unbroken  record  of 
national  selfishness,  jealousjr,  exclusiveness,  and  injustice. 
When  one  reads  these  chronicles  of  rapine  he  almost  ceases 
to  wonder  at  the  too  prevalent  belief    in    the    cruel  and 
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unchristian  inaxim  that  the  natural  state  of  mankind  is  war. 
He  looks  into  history  and  turns  over  page  after  page,  seeing 
little  else  than  stories  of  battle  and  siege ;  he  enters  the  gaP 
leries  of  the  arts,  and  finds  the  walls  covered  with  pictures 
of  men  cutting  each  other  in  pieces  ;  he  listens  to  music,  and 
hears  the  chant  of  martial  glorj. 

Nevertheless,  I  would  fain  believe  that  this  spirit  of  violence 
is  as  far  from  a  just  philosophy  as  it  is  contrary  to  a  holy 
religion.  Man  is  not  the  tiger  that  he  is  thus  made  to  appear. 
He  has  a  kindlier  nature,  and  a  loftier  aspirationj  than  are 
taught  in  bloody  chronicle  and  song,  or  in  old  romance.  Tlie 
Almighty  Father  has  subjected  him  to  that  great  law  of  human 
happiness,  that  they  who  seek  the  good  oi  others  seek  best 
their  own. 

Far  be  it  from  me  to  depreciate  that  patriotism  which  leads 
a  man  to  prefer  his  country's  welfare  to  nis  own,  which  makes 
her  rivers  and  her  hills  inexpressibly  dear,  which  renders  him 
most  tenacious  of  her  rights  and  most  jealous  of  her  honour ; 
nor  will  I  deny,  that  if  tne  two  were  incompatible,  he  might 
choose  her  good  to  the  prejudice  of  another.  But  I  insist 
that  to  be  selfish  is  not  to  be  happy,  for  any  man  or  number  of 
men.  The  same  rule  of  morals  and  the  same  law  of  happiness 
prevail  with  nations  as  with  individuals.  If  a  private  citizen 
is  haughty  and  quarrelsome  he  reaps  the  reward  of  his  folly, 
in  the  dislike  of  others,  and  dissatisfaction  with  himself; 
while,  on  the  other  hand,  if  he  endeavours  to  make  his 
existence  a  blessing  to  those  around  him,  he  is  sure  to  make 
it  his  own  blessing.  Isolation  is  the  natural  and  proper  state 
neither  of  men  nor  of  nations.  Our  being  is  so  constituted 
that  we  cannot  live  altogether  to  ourselves.  Ihe  most  selfish 
person  is  incapable  of  continued  enjoyment,  to  the  exclusion 
of  his  fellows.  The  chief  of  an  African  tribe  may  think  only 
of  himself ;  he  may  dispose  absolutely  of  the  lives  of  has 
subjects  and  of  all  that  they  possess ;  he  may  rob,  imprison, 
and  kill,  according  to  his  own  wicked  pleasure,  and  he  will  live 
and  die  a  brute  in  human  shape.  Let  some  kind  influence 
develop  his  better  nature ;  let  him  go  out  of  himself  and 
help  his  people,  respect  their  rights  and  encourage  their 
industry,  and  he  will  be  lifted  into  the  nature  and  dignity  of 
a  man. 

Let  us  suppose  such  a  change  in  the  policy  of  states  as  I 
am  endeavouring  to  recommend,  and  consider  one  or  two  of  its 
natural  results.  One  of  them  would  be  a  aimultaneous 
reduction  in  the  luntnaments  of  Europe.  What  a  burden 
would  then  be  lifted  from  the  shoulders  of  the  people. 
The  peace  establishment  of  this  continent,  at  ^  lowest 
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ealcnlatioii,  keeps  in  the  land  and  naval  services  more  than 
3,000,000  of  men,  while  the  war  establishment  amounts  to  more 
than  55OOO5OOO,  exclusive  of  extraordinary  levies.  Here  are 
from  3,000,000  to  5,000,000  of  hardy  men  in  the  flower 
<rf  life — in  the  strength  of  manhood — ^withdrawn  from  produc- 
tive industry.  But  not  only  is  their  labour  lost,  but  other 
labour,  to  an  amount  impossible  to  estimate,  is  consumed  in 
their  support.  If  the  existing  armies  were  once  dissolved, 
even  wimout  the  restoration  of  the  men  to  industrial  pursuits, 
the  gain  would  be  enormous,  as  the  cost  of  maintaining  them 
woiud  be  returned  to  the  pockets  of  the  people.  But  if  you  set 
the  men  to  work  in  useful  employments,  in  the  fields,  the 
workdx>ps,  and  the  ships,  what  an  additional  and  incalculable 
gain  would  accrue  to  the  world !  What  a  change  would  be 
wrought  in  the  face  of  Europe  if  the  vast  armies  which  now 
encumber  its  surface  were  to  be  dissolved ;  if  the  multifarious 
uniforms  of  soldiers  were  to  disappear  from  the  garrison  towns, 
and  factories  and  villages  filled  with  busy  men  were  to  take 
the  place  of  those  frowning  fortresses  which  overlook  every 
frontier,  and  down  every  considerable  city !  Let  us  pause  a 
moment  to  ask  why  this  is  not  done.  For  what  purpose  is  all 
this  display  of  force — ^this  formidable  array,  covering  sea  and 
land  ?  It  is  for  menace,  for  aggression,  for  war.  It  is  the  sub- 
stitatioa  of  force  ior  reason  in  the  affairs  ot  men — of  will  for 
persuasion — of  might  for  right.  Is  it  not  a  scandal  to  the 
Christian  name,  and  a  reproach  to  the  statesmanship  of  Europe, 
that  these  enormous  armaments,  so  out  of  all  proportion  to  any 
demand  for  domestic  peace,  should  have  continued  so  long ; 
should  go  on  increasing  from  day  to  day,  till  this  fair  quarter  of 
the  globe — the  home  of  so  many  thoughtful  Christian  men  and 
women* — the  seat  of  so  many  schools  and  universities — so 
covered  with  temples,  libraries,  mlleries,  and  monuments — has 
become  one  vast  camp,  stretchmg  from  Gibraltar  to  Arch- 
angel ? 

On  what  earlier  or  later  day  that  blessed  era  will  arrive, 
foretold  by  prophecy  and  chanted  in  son^,  when  wars  will 
cease,  it  is  not  given  me  to  know.  But  this  I  do  know,  that 
die  present  European  armaments,  besides  being  intolerable  to 
the  pec^le,  are  a  temptation  to  war,  and  while  they  continue 
on  their  present  footing  no  man  is  safe. 

Another  result  of  the  substitution  of  the  policy  of  concilia- 
tion and  co-operation  for  that  of  menace  and  aggression,  would 
be  the  execution  of  those  public  enterprises  sb  important  for 
the  world,  which  can  hardly  be  undertaken  and  maintained  by 
a  sinele  nation  without  the  concurrence  of  the  rest.  Let  me 
BMntion  one  of  them — a  canal  across  the  Isthmus  of  Panama* 
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Why  should  not  the  nations  of  Christendom  unite  in  the 
execution  of  this  great  international  work,  and  guarantee  its 
neutrality  under  all  circumstances  of  peace  or  wart  What 
statesman,  of  America,  England,  or  France,  might  not  covet 
the  glory  of  such  an  achievement  ?  The  expense  of  a  single 
campaign — I  had  almost  said  of  a  single  battle — would  cover 
the  outlay.  Solferino  or  Sadowa  could  state  an  account 
which  would  hardly  fall  behind  the  cost  of  this  work  of  benefi- 
cence for  all  the  ages,  uniting  oceans,  saving  life,  and  lightening 
toiL  What  a  help  to  commerce ;  what  a  relief  to  the  mariner, 
if  instead  of  a  circuit  of  so  many  thousand  miles,  and  facing 
the  tempests  of  Antarctic  seas,  the  great  ships  were  to  pass 
smoothly  in  a  single  day  from  the  £astem  to  the  Western 
OoeanI 

But  why  should  I  pursue  the  enumeration  of  particulars. 
We  can  aU  foresee  the  benefits  to  accrue  in  a  thousand  forms 
from  the  adoption  for  the  intercourse  of  nations  of  those  Chris- 
tian maxims,  which  are  received  as  rules  for  the  intercourse  of 
individuals. 

Let  us,  for  example,  picture  to  ourselves  the  opposite  con- 
sequences of  the  two  lines  of  policy  which  have  been  described, 
and  in  doing  so  let  us  take  the  two  nations  to  which  we  be- 
long. On  me  one  hand  we  may  look  upon  England  and 
America  frowning  at  each  other  across  the  Atlantic ;  mutually 
jealous,  slow  to  redress  injuries,  and  ready  to  offer  or  receive 
af&outs.  Stimulated  by  bad  men,  in  the  passionate  madness 
of  the  hour,  thev  rush  into  war  for  what  is  foolishly  called  the 
supremacy  of  the  seas.  Let  it  become  an  internecine  war. 
We  should  fight  each  other  by  sea  and  land.  There  would  be 
battles  in  the  Atlantic,  the  Pacific,  and  the  Indian  Oceans. 
Wherever  we  could  strike  each  other  we  should  strike.  You 
would  batter  down  some  of  our  towns,  and  we  some  of  yours. 
Timid  merchantmen  flying  from  pursuing  cruisers,  burning 
houses  along  the  coastB,  and  ships  sunk  upon  the  sea  would 
bear  witness  to  the  madness  and  fury  of  the  great  contending 
nations.  At  the  end  of  all,  after  each  had  burned  and  killed 
enough,  one  might  be  driven  from  the  sea,  leaving  the  other 
in  undisputed  supremacy.  But  would  either  be  better  off  than 
when  the  war  began  ?  Would  the  beaten  and  humiliated  com- 
batant be  as  useml  to  the  victor  as  before  ?  Would  the  victor 
be  wiser,  better,  or  happier ;  to  say  nothing  of  that  store  of 
hate  which  would  be  accumulated  and  laid  aside  for  the 
renewed  strife  of  a  later  generation?  Would  the  merchants  of 
London  and  New  York,  or  of  Belfast  and  Boston,  have  gained 
by  turning  rich  and  useful  customers  into  exasperated  and 
impoverished  enemies  ?    Would  the  institutions  of  England  or 
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Americm  be  improTed  by  the  conflict?  Woakl  not  the  wealth 
and  cnltiire  oi  both — ^all,  indeed,  which  makes  man  better  and 
bapi^er  in  eadi — be  lessened  in  the  waste  and  deecdation  of 
the  struggle? 

Let  us  torn  now  to  the  other  and  m<Mre  agreeable  picture. 
We  are  here  supposed  to  have  discovered  that  there  are  ways 
of  settling  disputes  better  than  by  tearing  each  other  in  pieces. 
We  hare  come  to  regard  one  another  as  brethren.  Esteem 
and  confidence  have  taken  the  jJace  of  hatred  and  distrust. 
We  hare  learned  to  respect  each  other's  opinions.  We  drive 
away  or  silence  those  who  would  stir  up  dissension  between  us. 
We  mi^le  as  freely  with  each  other  as  with  our  own  country- 
men. We  stand  in  the  attitude  of  mutual  teachers  and  helpers. 
Our  rivalrjr  has  become  a  friendly  competition  in  promoting 
our  weU-being.  We  are  striving  to  outdo  each  other  in  socid 
prepress ;  in  enacting  the  best  utws,  writing  the  best  books, 
bui&ng  the  best  houses  and  ships,  and  reaping  the  richest 
harvests.  Your  flag  and  ours  are  floating  side  by  side — 
symbols  of  nationality,  but  not  banners  of  menace — and  our 
governments  are  acting  as  our  agents,  not  to  over-reach  or 
threaten,  but  to  exphun  misapprehensions,  reconcile  difierences, 
and  further  the  mutual  good-will  of  our  jieople. 

Liadies  and  gentlemen,  what  may  be  true  of  your  country 
and  mine  may  be  true  of  other  countries  also.  Let  us  study 
and  inculcate  the  doctrine  of  the  community  of  nations  ;  and 
let  us  pray  and  hope  for  the  speedy  coming  of  that  happy  day, 
when  not  only  Irishmen,  Englishmen,  Scotchmen,  and  Ame- 
ricans shall  treat  each  other  as  brethren,  but  when  all  men, 
however  divided  into  nations,  shall  feel  that  they  are  the 
children  of  a  common  Father  and  Governor,  and  shall  know 
that  the  same  rules  of  reciprocal  charity,  forbearance,  and 
good-will  which  He  has  imposed  upon  individuals.  He  has 
likewise  imposed  upon  nations. 
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OV  BEPBESSION  OF  CRIME. 


THE  inquiries  to  which  this  Section  of  the  AAsodation 
devotes  itself  assume  the  existence  of  a  class  of  cnminals 
to  be  dealt  with.  The  ^^  repression  of  crimen"  in  its  wideet 
sense,  mi^ht  include  a  very  extensive  field,  but  our  peculiar 
investigations  are  confined  to  questions  whioh  arise  onl^  where 
crimes  are  likely  to  be  committed. 

The  means  hitherto  chiefly  applied  are  punitive  laws — 
relying  on  the  deterrent  effect  of  punishment  and  the  disci- 
pline of  criminals  with  a  view  to  their  reformation.  This  latter 
object  is  now  regarded  as  all  important ;  but  a  century — ^nay 
half  a  century — ago  it  was  scarcely  thought  of,  except  as  a 
field  for  the  exercise  of  private  benevolence,  and  was  generally 
regarded  as  wholly  outside  the  province  of  the  State.  Among 
the  nations  of  antiquity,  the  prevention  of  crime  was  rested  on 
two  broad  devices,  incapacitating  the  criminal  from  doing  mis- 
chief, by  consigniug  him  to  death  or  banishment,  or  else,  in 
cases  not  requiring  so  severe  a  remedy,  the  deterrent  effect  of 
punishment.  The  Romans — the  only  civilized  people  of  an- 
tiquity whose  institutions  have  had  any  appreciable  influence 
on  the  formation  of  the  laws  of  modem  nations — had  not  before 
them  the  same  problem  as  we  have.  The  equivalent  for  the 
classes  which  supply  our  criminals*  were  with  them  found 
principally  among  their  slaves  or  subjects  not  enjoying  the 
privileges  of  citizenship.  In  the  codes  of  mediseval  Europe 
we  cannot,  of  course,  expect  to  find  any  philosophic  regard 
to  principle;  they  naturally  rested  on  the  same  dominant 
and  obvious  ideas  which,  through  more  modern  and  civilized 
ages,  long  continued  to  be  the  basis  of  the  laws  of  punishment. 
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The  deterrent  elem^it  of  pankhment  applied  to  a  ariminal, 
besides  preventiBg  him  from  repeating  his  offence  by  making 
him  feel  pain  as  its  consequence,  aims  at  preventing  others  bj 
making  the  punishment  what  is  called  *^  exonplary.''  The 
well  known  answer  of  a  jndee  to  a  prisoner,  who  said  it  was 
hard  a  man  should  lose  his  lite  for  stealing  a  horse,  '*  jou  do  not 
suffer  because  you  stole  a  horse,  but  in  order  that  horses  may 
not  be  stolen,''  illustrates  an  idea  once  uniyersaUy  adopted, 
but  on  which  modem  opinion  is  mnch  divided.  Has  society 
morally  any  right  to  inake  a  viciun  ct  a  eriminal ;  to  inflict 
pain  on  one  man,  in  order  by  the  exhibition  iA  his  snflering  to 
unprove  another?  Is  not  the  ri|^t  to  inflict  pain  on  any 
iamvidual  limited  by  his  own  demerits  ?  And  is  this  quality  oif 
*^ exemplarity "  of  the  practical  value  commonly  supposed? 
How  little  the  fear  of  tne  most  terrible  of  sufferings,  d^th, 
influences  human  action  or  enaUes  men  to  resist  even  ordinary 
temptations?  Life  is  hourly  risked  for  moe  pleamre,  and 
simple  precautions  to  avmd  death  in  dai^^erous  occupations  are 
daily  disr^arded.  Attempts  to  inerease  the  ezemplarity  of 
punishment,  by  sumKuiding  it  with  horrors,  are  now  generally 
condemned.  They  were  once  used  on  a  vast  soak;,  and  are 
still  the  charscteristie  of  semi4MurbaroQs  laws.  Cmcifizion, 
the  well4cnown  punishment  ol  slaves  among  the  Bomans,  was 
Implied  b^  them  with  an  appalling  grandeur  of  feroeityy  charac- 
teristic oi  their  energy.  In  Sicily,  after  one  servile  outbreak, 
it  is  said  20,000  ghastly  eorpses  upon  crosses  rotted  along  the 
hi|^  roads  together.  The  Chinese,  among  modems,  are  pre- 
eminent for  the  external  terrors  of  their  punishments.  Widi 
both  nations  the  result  seems  only  passive  indifference  to 
suffering.  Spectacles  of  human  torture  produce  in  most  men 
but  a  tranaent  nervous  terror ;  in  some  even  become  a  horrid 
source  of  tragic  pleasure. 

Th%  interest  of  this  subject  now  consiBts  much  in  its  bearing 
on  the  great  question  iA  capital  punishment,  in  refer^ioe  to 
which  we  know  its  importance.  How  changed  are  our  views 
ttnce  the  middle  of  the  last  century !  Of  the  160  offimces  which 
were  capital  in  England,  and  the  115  which  were  capital  in 
France,  eighty  years  wo,  each  country  now  practically  retains 
the  penalty  of  death  tor  murder  only,  and  even  in  that,  the 
most  favourable  case  for  its  infliction,  its  propriety  is  not  un- 
challenged. 

The  stress  laid  in  the  quality  of  exemplarity  once  led  to 
mistakes  pervading  our  entire  code.  In  England,  and  still 
more  in  other  European  nations,  it  led  to  devices  which,  in  a 
great  degree,  defeated  what  is  now  r^arded  as  the  main 
object  of  judikial  punishment.     Branding,  slitting  the  ears  or 
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nose,  maiming,  and  the  like,  while  they  do  not  disable  a 
convict  for  the  commission  of  crimes,  tend  to  make  him  an 
outcast — driven  to  associate  for  life  with  the  infamous,  among 
whom  his  brand  is  not  a  degradation.  The  mere  sense  of 
irretrievable  humiliation  and  disgrace  is  a  powerful  preventive 
against  reformation  with  many  minds.  This  is  one  strong 
ground  of  objection  to  public  flogging.  The  result  of  the  dis- 
cussion in  Parliament  on  this  practice  in  the  army,  during  the 
last  session,  is  very  important. 

Without  venturing  to  express  any  conclusion  of  my  own  on 
the  question,  how  far  it  is  morally  justifiable,  or  practicallv 
useful,  to  inflict  punishment  as  a  warning,  I  may  say  of  it 
historicaUy,  that  public  opinion  has  reached  this  point :  that 
the  effect  of  a  punishment  as  a  deterrent  to  others  than  the 
criminal  himself,  should  constitute  only  a  subsidiary  considera- 
tion— to  be  regarded  merely  as  an  element  in  selecting  between 
punishments  otherwise  proper. 

In  the  second  aspect,  in  which  punishment  deters  from 
crime,  its  effect  on  a  convict  who  has  undergone  it,  no  one 
doubts  its  justifiableness;  but  the  melancholy  frequency  of 
recommittals  is  a  proof  of  its  inefficiency.  I  believe  more  than 
a  third  of  the  convictions  for  grave  offences  have  heretofore 
been  of  prisoners  who  were  convicted  more  than  once;  and 
instances  occur  in  which  the  same  offender  has  been  imprisoned 
more  than  a  hundred  times. 

One  principal  cause  of  the  failure  of  punishment  as  a  deter- 
rent is  its  uncertainty.  It  has  been  roughly  estimated  that 
of  the  crimes  committed  and  the  crimincSs  engaged  in  them, 
more  than  six-sevenths  escape  undetected  or  unpunished.  I 
am  under  the  impression — though  it  is,  perhaps,  a  mistaken 
one — ^that  there  is  more  known  crime  unpunished  in  our 
islands  than  in  France,  or  the  rest  of  northern  Europe.  As  a 
motive  of  human  conduct,  the  certainty  of  a  small  amount  of 
suffering  deters  men  more  than  the  magnitude  of  any  uncertain 
danger.  Such  great  chances  of  escape  render  powerless  the 
terrors  of  the  law.  Thejr  and  their  evil  consequences  may  be 
considerably  lessened  by  improvements  in  our  system  of  police. 
At  the  commencement  of  the  nineteenth  century  there  was  in 
these  kingdoms  no  institution  deserving  the  name  of  police. 
Old  ideas  of  the  office  of  constable,  and  the  duty  of  citizens  to 
aid  him,  were  still  acted  on,  and  led  to  abuses  of  which  the 
picture  of  Dogberry  is  scarcely  a  caricature.  It  was  a  not 
unusual  practice,  literally  and  actually,  to  "  set  a  thief  to  catch 
a  thief."  The  organisation  of  our  several  bodies  of  constabulary 
has  now  attained  considerable  excellence.  The  possibility  of 
further  improvements  is  a  subject  to  be  considered  at  our 
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present  meeting,  and  I  doubt  not  that  the  discussion  of  it  will 
elicit  much  that  is  valuable. 

But  the  mere  failure  to  detect  a  crime  counteracts  the 
deterrent  effect  of  laws  far  less  than  the  greater  evil  which  our 
courts  continually  exhibit :  a  crime  detected  and  exposed,  yet 
unpunished.  Every  such  case  operates  as  a  direct  incentive 
to  criminals,  just  as  witnessing  a  successful  gambler  is  a 
powerful  temptation  to  play;  our  courts  become  counter- 
reformatories.  It  is  vain  for  the  most  grave  or  the  most 
eloquent  of  judges  to  attempt  to  counteract  the  effect  of  such 
Bcenes  by  any  warning  or  admonition.  1  shall  not  advert  to 
the  questions — so  usefully  discussed  at  former  meetings — 
touching  fundamental  changes  in  our  criminal  procedure. 
Much  may  be  done  to  prevent  the  injurious  consequences  to 
which  I  have  referred,  under  our  present  system,  by  caution 
exercised  by  committing  magistrates  and  grand  jurors.  But 
notwithstanding  the  large  improvements  in  our  criminal  law, 
there  are  still  some  defects  of  detail  which  perhaps  have  not 
attracted  the  attention  they  deserve.  One  question  which 
frequently  occurs  and  is  intimately  connected  with  the  work- 
ing of  any  system  of  police,  is  the  extent  to  which  confessions 
should  be  used.  In  my  humble  opinion  our  law  requires 
alteration  on  this  subject.  Our  books  record  some  curious 
instances  of  pretended  confessions.  Our  national  feelings  are 
marked  by  a  very  proper  and  just  abhorrence  of  anything 
approaching  torture  or  unfair  play.  It  is  possible,  though  cer- 
tainly not  probable,  that  a  prosecutor  or  policeman  may  bully 
or  cajole  a  suspected  innocent  person  into  a  false  admission 
that  he  is  guilty.  Very  timid  or  foolish  persons  under  suspi- 
cion might  thmk  that  they  would  be  relieved  from  trouble 
more  speedily  by  appealing  to  mercy  instead  of  truth,  and  tell 
a  falsehood  in  the  hope  of  exciting  pity  and  being  let  off.  But 
such  an  occurrence  is  very  unfrequent.  The  singular  examples 
of  the  phenomenon  of  false  confessions  afforded  by  the  trials 
of  accused  witches  can  hardly  occur  again,  and  are,  I  believe, 
to  be  accounted  for  in  most  cases  by  mental  disease.  We 
have  still  occasionally  cases  of  persons  accusing  themselves 
while  under  the  influence  of  drink  or  delirium,  and  their 
statements  are  not  excluded  by  our  law.  The  utmost  that 
can  be  legitimately  inferred  from  such  considerations  is,  that 
confessions  may  occasionally  be  untrue,  and  so  mislead  us, 
as  may  any  other  human  evidence.  Of  all  lies  a  false  assump- 
tion of  guilt  is  the  most  rare,  and  I  do  not  believe  that  there 
ever  was  any  recorded  experience  which,  as  a  matter  of 
statistics,  would  justify  the  apprehension  that  self-accusing 
statements  may  probably  be  false.     Yet  this,  usually  regarded 
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M  the  most  conyincing  species  of  testimony^  has  been  rejected 
because,  in  one  case,  a  prosecutor  said:  ^^I  only  want  my 
money,  and  if  you  give  me  that  you  may  go  to  the  devil ;"  in 
another,  because  the  prosecutor  said :  '^  It  is  of  no  use  to  you 
to  deny  it,  for  there  are  the  men  and  the  boy  who  will  swear 
they  saw  you  do  it ; "  and  in  another  (apost  office  case),  because 
a  clerk  said  to  the  prisoner's  wife :  *'  Do  not  be  frightened  ;  I 
hope  nothing  will  happen  to  your  husband  beyond  the  loss  of 
his  situation."     It  would  be  easy  to  multiply  similar  instances 
in  which  confessions  have  been  rejected  because  they  were 
held  to  be  (in  the  language  of  an  eminent  judge)  ^^  forced  from 
the  mind  by  the  flattery  of  h<^  or  the  torture  of  fear."     A 
very  general  practice  has  grown  up  for  policemen  to  caution 
prisoners  about  making  oonfessions  with  a  view  of  removing 
the  possible  effect  of  any  previous  inducement.     The  statute 
law   requires   the  magistrate    before   whom    the    accused  is 
brought  to  caution  him  in  a  particular  form.     Some  magis- 
trates have  gone  so  far  as  to  discourage  prisoners  from  makmg 
confessions.     Statements  made  before  magistrates  are  open  to 
many  technical  objections,  one  of  which  ilhistrates  the  extreme 
length  to  which  the  doctrine  of  inducement  has  been  carried. 
A  confession  before  a  justice  of  the  peace  is  inadmissible,  not 
only  if  it  be^  but  even  li  it  purport  to  be,  on  oath.    It  is  assumed 
that  the  accused,  when  sworn  to  tell  the  truth,  may  suppose 
himself  bound  to  inculpate  himself,  if  truth  require  it.     huch 
an  idea  would  be  a  mistake ;  but  if  this  were  otherwise,  can 
anything  be  more  inconsistent  than  to  reject  a  statement  as 
possibly  unreliable,  because  made  under  a  sense  of  obligation 
to  disclose  the  whole  truth  ?     No  doubtj  compulsion  in  any 
form,  used  to  extort  a  statement  from  the  accused,  should  not 
be  tolerated  for  a  moment ;    but   it  is   only  by  a  strained 
metaphor  that  such  cases  as  I  have  referred  to  can  be  con- 
strued into  cases  of  compulsion.     At  no  time  is  a  guUty  person 
so  likely  to  state  the  truth  as  in  the  first  surprise  of  detection. 
It  is  the  first  step  to  repentance.     The  process  of  cautioning 
powerf uUy  cheeks  this  tendency.     To  the  least  acute  of  minds, 
still  more  to  those  habituated  to  that  sort   of  watchfulness 
which  usually  accompanies  the  practice  of  crime,  it  inevitably 
suggests  the   possibility  of   escape   by  a  skilful   exercise   of 
hypocrisy  and  cunning.     It  is,  if  not  enjoining  the  accused,  at 
least  advising  him  to  conceal  the  truth.     Its  effect  has,  I  am 
convinced,  been  on  many  an  incipient  criminal,  to  check  the 
first  right  impulse  of  a  still  unhardened  conscience.     A  main 
object   in   arresting  or  prosecuting    him  is  his  own  reforma- 
tion ;  should  we  begin  the  process  by  encouraging  obduracy 
and    concealment,    by   probably    suggesting,    and    certainly 
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OQumtenancmg  hypocrisy  and  falsehood  ?  to  dose  it  hy  sending 
him  back  from  the  dock  to  his  eyil  courses  with  the  mtal  con- 
▼iction  that  escape  is  in  no  case  difficult?  Would  it  not  be 
better  that  the  tendency  of  prisoners  to  confess  should  be  left 
wholly  unchecked,  and  that  all  self-accusing  statements  should 
be  receiyable  in  eyidence,  bearing  the  objections  now  com- 
monly made  to  them  as  objections  to  their  weight  only,  and 
not  to  their  legal  admissibility  ?  I  haye  no  doubt  that  if  it 
should  appear  that  a  statement  was  obtained  by  improper 
means,  likely  to  affect  its  truth,  a  jury  would  be  quite  competent 
to  judge  of  it,  and  by  no  means  disinclined  to  disregard  it. 

There  is  one  argument  for  receiying  confessions  with  caution, 
whiok  I  am  not  inclined  to  underyiuue — ^the  probability  that 
they  may  be  misunderstood  or  misrepresented  through  the 
seal  of  prosecutors  or  policemen.  The  same  considerations 
affinrd  strong  reasons  why  we  should  not  increase  the  temp- 
tation, to  which  such  persons  are  imayoidably  exposed,  to 
endeayour  to  obtain  admissions  from  the  accused.  But  the 
question  is,  whether  the  judgment  of  the  jury  and  the  proper 
centred  of  superior  police  officers  is  not  a  sufficient  safeguard 
sgainst  these  dangers.  I  may  mention  one  practice  which 
appears  to  me  exceedingly  objectionable — the  rewarding  of 
officers,  directly  or  indirectly,  according  to  the  number  of 
ccnyicrions  obtained  on  their  eyidence. 

I  shall  perhaps  be  pardoned  for  referring  to  another  instance 
in  which  our  criminal  law  appears  to  me  to  treat  the  guilty 
with  an  oyer-refined  delicacy.  Notorious  offenders  are  a  class 
whoae  existence  is  undoubted  by  the  police,  but  ignored  by 
the  law.  Why  should  not  a  man  who  is  supposed  to  haye 
committed  seyeral  offences  of  the  same  kind,  be  tried  for  them 
together  ?  If  he  has  been  in  several  suocessiye  employments, 
in  all  of  which  his  employer  was  robbed,  though  never  robbed  be- 
fore or  since,  the  inference  must  be  that  the  accused  committed 
the  thefts  which  always  happened  where  he  was,  and  never 
when  he  was  not  there.  This  becomes  stronger  with  each 
successive  instance ;  yet  in  all  the  more  grave  offences  called 
**  felonies,"  each  charge  must  be  tried  wholly  by  itself,  and  a 
profound  silence  be  observed  as  to  the  others.  The  practised 
thief  must  be  treated  as  if  never  before  suspected.  This  nile 
does  not  apply  to  misdemeanours,  and  has  been  relaxed  by  the 
statutes  which  allow  three  cases  of  larceny  or  embezzlement 
l^l;ainst  the  same  prosecutor,  committed  within  six  months,  to 
be  comprised  in  one  indictment.  That  a  limitation  should  be 
fixed  as  to  the  period  within  which  the  offences  should  bo 
committed  is  reasonable,  though  ^^  six  months  "  seems  a  short 
one ;  but  what  is  the  reason  for  requiring  that  the  property 
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spirit  of  violence  pervaded  all  society.  We  may  trace  it  id 
school  whipping  (which  Lilly  advised  as  essential  in  the 
teaching  of  grammar),  as  well  as  in  the  gallows.  Humanity, 
in  judicial  punishments,  was,  prior  to  the  date  of  the  French 
revolution,  as  little  regarded  by  our  continental  neighbours  as 
by  English  legislators. 

In  dealing  with  prison  discipline,  there  were  some  matters 
which  lay  upon  the  surface.  The  moment  attenti^m  was 
directed  to  the  subject  it  was,  of  course,  at  once  seen  that  the 
indiscriminate  mixture  of  the  prisoners  was  most  injurious. 
To  shut  up  together  ascertained  guilt  and  suspected  innocence, 
hardened  crime  and  youthful  weakness,  shocked  by  its  injustice. 
It  converted  the  prison  into  a  school  for  moral  corruption.  But 
when  such  obvious  evils  and  the  common  abuses  incident  to 
institutions  without  proper  control  were  removed,  the  more 
difficult  questions  which  engage  us  now  began  to  develop 
themselves.  Among  the  first  was  that  concerning  the  relative 
merits  of  associated  disdpline  and  solitary  discipline.  The 
result  has  been  the  adoption,  in  our  government  prisons,  of  a 
system  combining  both*  This  system,  which  has  now  met 
with  general  approval,  not  only  among  ourselves  but  also  from 
distinguished;  foreign  jurists,  rests  on  a  theory  simpte  and 
consistent.  It  is  based  on  the  proposition  that  reclaimable 
criminals  relapse  into  crime  from  want  of  moral  strength  and 
self-control  sufficient  to  meet  influences  to  which  they  are 
exposed  when  released  from  prison ;  and  it  aims  at  supplying 
this  want  by  a  gradual  process  of  discipline,  accompanied  by 
successive  trials  of  the  prisoners'  strength  against  temptation. 
The  treatment  begins  with  separate,  not  strictly  solitary,  con- 
finement, which  both  oi^erates  as  a  very  severe  punishment 
and,  by  its  psychological  effects  in  most  instances,  predisposes 
the  mind  to  receive  better  impressions.  The  prisoner,  from 
this,  passes  to  the  stages  of  associated  labour  in  prison,  arranged 
progressively,  each  being  less  irksome  and  less  subject  to 
restraint  than  the  preceding.  The  convict's  conduct  in  each 
stage  is  tested  by  daily  marks,  according  to  which  his  advance- 
ment is  retarded  or  accelerated ;  and  if  the  tests  of  his 
improvement  are  satisfactory,  he  is  enabled  to  obtain  his  dis- 
charge on  licence  before  the  expiration  of  the  period  of  his 
original  sentence,  according  to  a  uniform  scale,  varying  in  pro- 
portion to  that  period.  A  great  feature  of  the  Irish  system 
(for  which  we  are  indebted,  as  is  well  known,  to  Sir  W.  Crofton) 
is  the  removal  of  the  prisoner  before  his  release  on  licence  to 
an  intermediate  prison.  Here  restraint  almost  wholly  ceases  ; 
the  prisoner's  position  is  nearly  that  of  a  student  at  an  ordinary 
boarding  school,  so  far  as  physical  control  is  concemed. 
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The  test  ot  rod  improreaMiit  aSbrded  eren  bj  tbe  bmX 
sjslem  of  nailcB  k  of  couree  tdkciov&  A  dcTer  criminal,  by 
an  easj  exeraee  ot  aeli-iestimint  and  hypocwTy  maj  olRaift 
better  jnaifa  ihaa  otken  wboee  pvogieas  is  iiiof«reaL  Sacceas, 
tkoef ore,  depends  much  upoo  tke  selectioii  ot  proper  grouiids 
for  adjudging  the  marks.  Tliere  is  a  coasidmble  dUference 
St  opinion  as  to  whether  the  ii;se  ot  the  aasociated  sji^m 
aught  not  be  mome  restricted,  and  the  separate  srstem  more 
faurgely  applied ;  but  this  does  not  affect  the  great  principle  of 
tUs  adione  ol  treatment — the  gradnal  piogreas  trom  the  scTere 
and  tcniUe  diad^dine  ot  soUtarr  pnnishment  to  the  milder 
tmchtng  of  associated  imprisonment. 

When  at  length  a  Koence  is  obtained  and  the  convict  is 
alowedto  go  abroad  among  his  fellowHDDen  and  endeaToor  to 
take  hia  phoe  as  an  honest  citiien,  he  is  not  left  wholly  to 
himself 9  and  for  the  remainder  of  die  period  of  his  ordinal 
sentence  he  must  report  himself  to  the  police.  He  most,  and, 
what  is  more  important,  knows  that  he  must,  be  again  arrested 
and  imprisoned  to  undergo  that  sentence  if,  even  at  this  last 
moment,  he  shows  signs  of  relapsing.  His  connexion  with 
the  police  is,  however,  of  the  slightest  character,  and  wholly 
different  from  the  French  system  of  ^surveillance,'^  which, 
far  from  reducing,  rather  increases  the  difficulties  in  the  way 
of  beeoming  an  honest  citizen. 

The  leading  advantages  of  this  plan  may  be  illustrated  by 
a  retrospect  at  a  few  failures  io  former  attempts.  Among 
the  first  questions  which  strike  the  mind  of  any  oae  who 
reflects  on  the  condition  of  a  prisoner,  ie  the  consideration 
^  what  is  to  become  of  him  when  he  leaves  {»rison  ?"  with  the 
brand  of  the  gaol  upon  him,  a  homdess  outcast  without  any 
honest  means  of  earning.  Even  assuming  that  his  sufferings 
in  gaol  have  had  the  most  powerful  deterrent  effect  upon  him, 
that  he  longs  with  the  most  ardent  desire  to  earn  his  bread  as 
an  hcmest  man,  and  shrinks  with  the  most  intense  horror  from 
the  risk  of  again  undergoing  the  discipline  he  has  just  passed 
throng^,  yet  what  is  he  to  do  ?  His  old  courses  will  supply 
him  with  a  means  of  living;  he  knows  no  other.  At  first 
glance  the  remedy  for  tins  appears  simple — supply  him  with  a 
temporary  means  of  support  on  leaving  prison.  This  was  done 
by  law  so  long  ago  as  1776,  and  in  Ireknd  1777,  by  the  statutes 
respecting  hard  labour  to  which  I  before  referr^  Societies 
of  humane  people  were  also  formed  throughout  the  United 
Kingdom  to  supply  such  means,  and  a  practice  was  in- 
troduced in  most  prisons,  oi  allowing  prisoners  to  put  by 
8ome  small  earnings  for  the  same  purpose.  But  such  well-in- 
tended efforts  were  soon  found  to  be  worthless.     The  convict 
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was  still  left  to  seek  his  old  companions  ;  or  if  he  had  the  un- 
usual strength  and  prudence  to  avoid  them,  the  knowledge  that 
he  would  have  a  little  money  brought  them  to  seek  him.  The 
very  means  provided  to  aid  his  rescue  from  vice  and  crime  were 
squandered  in  a  carouse  to  celebrate  his  return  to  them.  Even 
if  he  escaped  this  first  danger,  still  the  mere  supply  of  money 
was  but  a  temporary  relief.  The  difficulties  in  the  way  of 
procuring  honest  employment  were  almost  insuperable.  A 
step  farther  was  made  by  those  philanthropic  persons  who  set 
on  foot  arrangements  for  supplying  employment  to  discharged 
prisoners.  But  how  to  work  out  the  absorption  of  criminals 
among  uncontaminated  citizens,  is  a  problem  of  greater  dif- 
ficulty than  at  first  sight  appears.  These  unsystematic  efforts 
went  but  a  short  way  to  solve  it.  It  is  useless  to  place  the 
former  criminal  in  the  position  of  an  honest  man,  unless  he 
has  undergone  the  teaching  requisite  to  enable  him  to  retain 
it.  It  was  for  a  time  supposed  that  ordinary  prison  discipline 
would  effect  this  object ;  and  the  first  Engush  *^  Ticket-of- 
leave  "  system  was  tried,  under  which  prisoners  who  were  well 
conducted  (in  the  ordinary  prison  acceptation  of  the  word) 
were  let  loose  on  society,  without  sufficient  previous  tests  oi 
their  power  to  bear  the  trial,  or  adequate  checks  on  the  mis- 
chief they  might  produce.  The  consequence  was  such  an 
amount  of  public  indignation  at  their  bad  conduct  as  seriously 
endangered  all  efforts  at  humane  or  reformatory  prison  dis- 
cipline. The  money  now  given  to  discharged  convicts  is  con- 
trolled in  its  application,  and  as  the  effects  of  our  present 
prison  system  become  better  known,  there  appears  to  be  less 
difficulty  in  procuring  employment  for  them.  But  it  is  the 
opinion  of  many  practical  men,  and  a  priori  reasoning  leads 
to  the  same  conclusion,  that  the  best  field  for  such  persons 
must  always  be  an  entirely  new  one — another  country  if  possible 
— where  they  make  in  all  respects  a  new  start  in  lite. 

It  has  been  proposed  by  some — I  believe  it  was  originally 
suggested  in  France — to  employ  convicts  in  unwholesome  or 
repulsive  works  as  a  punishment.  I  have  been  informed  that 
in  Dublin — I  know  not  how  far  it  is  the  case  elsewhere — the 
proprietors  of  manufactories  where  there  is  unhealthy  or  dis- 
agreeable work  to  be  performed  for  which  it  is  difficult  to 
procure  other  hands,  largely  employ  discharged  convicts,  who 
willingly  undertake  such  work  as  opening  the  door  to  an  honest 
livelihood  by  free  labour.  Hiring  prison  labour  to  contractors, 
according  to  the  system  sometimes  practised  in  America,* 
seems  for  many  reasons  objectionable. 


*  See  Tratuactioru  for  1863,  page  480. 
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In  the  woridog  oi  our  system  there  are  dangers  and 
cultied  not  to  be  OTeriooked.  The  knowle^e  that  a  prisoner 
18  well  dothed  and  hooded^  and  well  £ed,  while  in  pnaon, 
and  will  obtain  a  som  ol  uMmej  and  pass  on  to  decent  ^nploy* 
ment  and  a  resectable  fiTdbood  on  hts  dbcharge  from  prison^ 
aflbids  a  poweitnl  temptation  to  get  thare.  If  eyer  the  hope 
of  these  adrantages  uMkes  men  commit  offisnces  in  order  to 
acqnire  them,  the  prison  promoteBy  instead  of  lessening  crime. 
To  prevent  this  consequence,  it  is  essoitial  diat  the  amount  of 
pain  to  be  undergone  bj  the  criminal  be  so  great,  and  be  known 
to  be  so  great,  as  to  outweish  in  hb  estimation  all  adTantages 
be  will  gain ;  and,  aboTC  aU,  that  the  suffisring  by  which  these 
adyantages  are  attained  in  prison  be  deany  greater  than 
dionld  be  undergone  to  attain  the  same  result  by  honest  means. 
All  plans  which  reduce  the  infliction  of  puniahment  below  the 
point  essential  for  dus,  are  purely  sentimental  and  nuschievous. 
The  interior  arramjements  of  the  prison  cannot  be  kept  a 
secret.  It  is  perio£caUy  returning  a  certain  proportion  of  its 
inmates  to  rejoin  their  old  associates.  The  danger  I  have 
referred  to  is  not  a  mere  chimera.  From  matters  which  came 
under  my  obserration  some  years  ago,  I  am  convinced  it  was  a 
conmKm  impression  then  among  the  criminal  classes  in  Dublin, 
that  it  was  oetter  to  commit  a  crime  fnr  which  the  sentence 
would  be  penal  servitude  than  a  less  heinous  one,  conceiving 
that  penal  servitude  was  less  severe  than  imprisonment  in  the 
county  fi^U  because,  as  they  said  '^  they  are  well  fed  at  Mount- 
joy."  The  present  scale  of  diet  in  our  Irish  prisons  is  pro- 
bably too  low ;  but  it  was  adopted  because  it  nad  become  a 
practice  to  commit  crimes  in  order  to  get  from  the  poor-house 
mto  prison,  for  the  sake  of  an  improved  dietary.  I  was  struck 
by  an  observation  of  Mr.  Recorder  Hill,  condeoming  a  practice 
at  public  works,  by  which  convict  labourers  were  provided 
with  shelter  while  it  was  raioiDg,  although  free  labourers  em- 
ployed at  the  same  works  were  exposed  to,  and  continued 
to  work  under,  all  weathers.  It  is  a  most  pernicious  overflow 
of  good-nature  to  surround  convict  discipline  with  luxuries 
such  as  an  honest  freeman  cannot  obtun. 

The  reformatory  system  in  its  integrity  is  ap{)lied  only  to 
persons  undergoing  severe  sentences.  Minor  punishments  are 
carried  out  in  our  county  and  local  gaols— of  which  there  are, 
I  believe,  in  England  and  Wales  143,  in  Scotland  44,  and  in 
Ireland  42,  besides  bridewells.  You  have  heard  in  the  Ad- 
dress from  the  Council  that  great  improvements  have  been 
introduced  throughout  the  English  prisons,  and,  I  am  sure, 
concur  earnestly  in  the  hope  that  our  Irish  goals  shall  not 
be  inferior  to  them.      In  tnese  there  is  a  great  variety  of 
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discipline.  The  vast  majority  of  sentences  undergone  in  them 
are  for  very  short  terms,*  in  which  reformatory  discipline 
could  not  be  attempted.  But  when  the  term  exceeds  twelve 
months,  or  even  six,  though  it  may  be  impossible  to  apply 
the  process  of  reformation  stiitable  to  an  imprisonment  for 
five  or  seven  years,  still,  I  trust,  we  shall  find  that  some  more 
of  the  advantages  accorded  to  worse  criminals  may  be  ex- 
tended to  these  less  ^ilty  prisoners.  Much  has  been  done  by 
*' Prisoners'  Aid  Societies,"  to  whom  the  statute  of  1862t  gave 
a  legal  status  and  additional  means  of  acquiring  funds  to  assist 
discharged  prisoners,  though  the  success  of  their  efforts  was 
not  at  first,  I  believe,  encouraging.^  Many  accept  it  as  a  sort 
of  axiom,  that  an  imprisonment  even  for  two  years  is  too  short 
to  operate  usefully  otherwise  than  by  deterring.  This  rather 
desponding  view  might  be  tested  by  trying  the  effeot  of 
nominally  somewhat  longer  sentences,  with  a  power  to  the 
prisoner  to  diminish  them  to  the  present  measure  by  obtaining 
good  marks.  A  greater  centralization  of  prisons,  for  the  treat- 
ment of  prisoners  undergoing  any  but  the  very  brief  sentences 
usually  imposed  summarily  by  magistrates,  has  been  su^ested 
as  likely  to  lead  to  improvement  and  save  expense.  It  can 
hardly  be  expected  that  a  reformatory  system  can  be  effectually 
worked  in  prisons,  where  those  who  can  undergo  it  are  very 
few,  and  occasionally  none,  as  is  the  case,  at  least,  in  several 
Irish  prisons.  § 

By  the  statute  of  last  August  ||  a  very  great  improvement 
has  been  made  in  our  local  gacJs  by  abolishing  the  power  of 
sending  lunatics  to  them — under  a  practice  which,  I  believe, 
was  peculiar  to  Ireland.     For  such  unhappy  beings  a  gaol  is  a 

*  Of  24,884  Bentenoes  passed  in  Ireknd  in  1866,  20,849  (or  nearly  84  per  cent.) 
are  for  terms  less  than  a  month ;  and  of  tbese,  7,999  (or  more  than  three-eii^tba) 
are  for  fortv-eigbt  or  twenty-four  hours.  In  sentences  of  this  class,  aU  that  Is 
or  can  be  aimed  at  is  to  deter,  by  giving  the  offender  a  salutary  warning  ft*om  the 
pain  of  the  punishment.  102  exceeded  tbe  term  of  twelve  months,  and  865  were 
ft)r  periods  between  twelve  and  six  months. 

t  26  &  26  Vict.  c.  44. 

X  According  to  a  statement  made  before  the  Association  in  1864,  it  appears  that 
of  an  average  number  of  1,800  prisoners  conined  in  tbe  prison  of  ColdlMitb*FleldB, 
only  160  bad,  within  fax  nwnths,  been  found  fit  to  be  assisted  by  i»  society  whose 
operations  were  limited  to  t|iat  prison. 

§  It  appears  bv  tbe  last  report  of  the  Inspectors-General  in  Ireland,  thut  of  ths 
prisoners  !n  all  the  prisons  in  Ireland  sentemoed  in  tb«  year  1866  toimnriaoaBMnli, 
there  was  only  oaa  inir  %  lenib  escteding  tw^  yesif  ( which  wa^  in  piubUo).  There 
weve  ei^bt(een  prisoni^  in  which  there  was  uo4  a  siosle  nrison^r  so  sentenced  foe  ao^ 
term  exceeding  eighteen  months.  There  were  onqr  three  prisons  in  which  there 
were  more  than  Sve  persons  ss  sentenced  for  m  period  eaeeeding  six  months^  and 
under  twelve.  The  numbars in  m^n^  frkions  were  siaall ;  ii|  twenty  prisoqa  they 
did  not  exceed  half  a  dozens  and  in  tbirty-one  did  not  exceed  a  dozen— the 
number  of  prisons,  according  to  the  Table,  being  forty -two. 

II 80  *  81  Vict.  0. 118i  8. 9i 
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totaDy  unfit  abode^  and  their  presence  seriouslj  interfered  with 
proper  discipline.  Yet  the  daily  arerage  number  of  them  in 
custody  in  our  Irish  gaols,  during  the  year  1866,  exceeded  400. 

Owing,  in  a  great  measure,  to  the  exertions  of  members  of 
this  Association,  considerable  attention  has  been  recently 
directed  to  the  reclamation  of  female  culprits.  Women,  as  a 
general  rule,  are  less  prone  to  crime  than  men.  The  propor- 
tion among  our  criminals  is  usually  about  one-third  females, 
and  two^thirds  males.  In  towns  where  there  are  peculiar 
temptations  to  female  degradation — generally  seaports — the 
proportion  is  different.  In  Xiiyerpool,  ror  example,  occasionally 
the  female  criminals  are  more  numerous  than  the  males.  But 
all  prison  experience  seems  to  show  that  the  reclamation  of 
female  is  more  difficult  than  that  of  male  prisoners.  *'  Refuges" 
ootrespond,  in  their  case,  in  a  great  degree,  to  '*  intermediate 
prisons ;  ^  and  the  last  few  years  mark  an  epoch  in  the  history 
of  female  reformation  by  the  establishment  of  the  ^^  Carlisie 
Memorial  Befnge." 

But  the  sphere  in  which  we  should  naturally  infer  that 
reformatory  efforts  would  operate  most  successfully  is  that  in 
which  it  is  at  the  same  time  preeminently  the  duty  of  society 
to  apply  them.  We  all  admit  now  the  injustice  and  impolicy  of 
merely  punishing  without  reforming  children,  whose  part  in 
crimes  is  generally  that  of  victims  as  well  as  perpetrators.  The 
first  great  practical  step  in  juvenile  reformatories  made  by  our 
French  neighbours,  under  the  direction  of  M.  De  Metz,  at 
Mettray,  dates  in  1830.  Its  English  counterpart  at  Redhill  dates 
in  1849.  Our  le^slatnre  began  to  deal  with  the  subject  by 
establishing  the  Parkhnrst  prison  for  juvenile  offenders  in 
1838.  In  August,  1854,  the  legishiture  first  sanctioned  juve- 
nile refommtories  in  England,  and  in  1858  in  Ireland.*  These 
institutions,  the  most  mighty  conquerors  of  vice  and  crime  that 
mere  human  skill  has  yet  created,  rapidly  increased.  The 
number  in  Oreat  Britain  and  Ireland  fiuctnates  a  little.  It 
is  now  more  than  70,  in  addition  to  some  60  industrial  schools 
in  England  and  Scotland.  Yet  how  startling  at  first  was  this 
great  experiment  of  withdrawing  children  from  their  parents' 
eoDtroL  A  child  beginning  crime  is  not  necessarily  the 
offspring  of  parents  who  practise  it.  The  more  common  case 
is  that  the  parents  are  simply  idle  or  dissipated  and  grasp  at 
the  child's  gains,  indifferent  whether  they  are  the  produce 
sf  begging  or  stealing.  Whether  the  child's  initiation  in 
crime  is  due  to  the  parent's  instruction  and  example,  or  indo- 
lent encouragement,  it  is  equally  essential  that  the  influence 
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M  the  most  convincing  species  of  testimony^  has  been  rejected 
because^  in  one  case^  a  prosecutor  said:  ^^I  only  want  my 
money^  and  if  you  ^ye  me  that  you  may  go  to  the  devil ;"  in 
another^  because  the  prosecutor  said :  '^  It  is  of  no  use  to  you 
to  deny  it^  for  there  are  the  men  and  the  boy  who  will  swear 
they  saw  you  do  it ; "  and  in  another  (a  post  office  case),  because 
a  clerk  said  to  the  prisoner's  wife :  ^^  Do  not  be  frightened  ;  I 
hope  nothing  will  lui{^n  to  your  husband  beyond  the  loss  of 
his  situation."     It  would  be  easy  to  multiply  similar  instances 
in  which  confessions  have  been  rejected  because  they  were 
held  to  be  (in  the  language  of  an  eminent  judge)  ^^  forced  from 
the  mind  by  the  flattery  of  hope  or  the  torture  of  fear."     A 
very  general  practice  has  grown  up  for  policemen  to  caution 
prisoners  about  making  confessions  with  a  view  of  removing 
the  possible  effect  of  any  previous  inducement.     The  statute 
law   requires   the  ma^strate    before  whom    the    accused  is 
brought  to  caution  hmi  in  a  particular  form.     Some  magis- 
trates have  gone  so  far  as  to  discourage  prisoners  from  makmg 
confessions.     Statements  made  before  magistrates  are  open  to 
many  technical  objections,  one  of  which  illustrates  the  extreme 
length  to  which  the  doctrine  of  inducement  has  been  carried. 
A  confession  before  a  justice  of  the  peace  is  inadmissible,  not 
only  if  it  be^  but  even  if  it  purport  to  be,  on  oath.    It  is  assumed 
that  the  accused,  when  sworn  to  tell  the  truth,  may  suppose 
himself  bound  to  inculpate  himself,  if  truth  require  it.     bucli 
an  idea  would  be  a  mistake ;  but  if  this  were  otherwise,  can 
anything  be  more  inconsistent  than  to  reject  a  statement  as 
possibly  unreliable,  because  made  under  a  sense  of  obligation 
to  disclose  the  whole  truth  ?     No  doubt j  compulsion  in  any 
form,  used  to  extort  a  statement  from  the  accused,  should  not 
be   tolerated  for  a  moment;    but   it  is   only  by  a  strained 
metaphor  that  such  cases  as  I  have  referred  to  can  be  con- 
strued into  cases  of  compulsion.     At  no  time  is  a  guUty  person 
so  likely  to  state  the  truth  as  in  the  first  surprise  of  detection. 
It  is  the  first  step  to  repentance.     The  process  of  cautioning 
powerf uDy  cheeks  this  tendency.     To  the  least  acute  of  minds, 
still  more  to  those  habituated  to  that   sort  of  watchfulness 
which  usually  accompanies  the  practice  of  crime,  it  inevitably 
suggests  the   possibility  of  escape   by  a  skilful   exercise  of 
hypocrisy  and  cunning.     It  is,  if  not  enjoining  the  accused,  at 
least  advising  him  to  conceal  the  truth.     Its  effect  has,  I  am 
convinced,  been  on  many  an  incipient  criminal,  to  check  the 
first  right  impulse  of  a  still  unhardened  conscience.     A  main 
object   in   arresting  or  prosecuting    him  is  his  own  reforma- 
tion ;  should  we  begin  the  process  by  encouraging  obduracy 
and    concealment,    by   probably    suggesting,    and    certainly 
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cmmtenancing  hypocrisy  and  falsehood  ?  to  dose  it  hy  sending 
him  back  from  the  dock  to  his  eyil  courses  wiUi  the  mtal  con- 
viction that  escape  is  in  no  case  difficult  ?  Would  it  not  be 
better  that  the  tendency  of  prisoners  to  confess  should  be  left 
wholly  unchecked^  and  that  all  self-accusing  statements  should 
be  receiyable  in  eyidence,  hearing  the  objections  now  com- 
monly made  to  them  as  objections  to  their  weight  only,  and 
not  to  their  legal  admissibility  ?  I  haye  no  doubt  that  if  it 
should  appear  that  a  statement  was  obtained  by  improper 
means,  likely  to  affect  its  truth,  a  jury  would  be  quite  competent 
to  judge  of  it,  and  by  no  means  disinclined  to  disregard  it. 

There  is  one  argument  for  receiying  confessions  with  caution, 
whiok  I  am  not  inclined  to  underyfdue — ^the  probability  that 
they  may  be  misunderstood  or  misrepresented  through  the 
seal  of  prosecutors  or  policemen.  The  same  considerations 
affinrd  strong  reasons  why  we  should  not  increase  the  temp- 
tation, to  which  such  persons  are  unayoidably  exposed,  to 
endeayour  to  obtain  admissions  from  the  accused.  But  the 
question  is,  whether  the  judgment  of  the  jury  and  the  proper 
oontrcd  of  superior  police  officers  is  not  a  sufficient  safeguard 
against  these  dangers.  I  may  mention  one  practice  which 
appears  to  me  exceedingly  objectionable — the  rewarding  of 
offices,  directly  or  indirectly,  according  to  the  number  of 
conyicrions  obtained  on  their  eyidence. 

I  shall  perhaps  be  pardoned  for  referring  to  another  instance 
in  which  our  criminal  ]aw  appears  to  me  to  treat  the  guilty 
with  an  oyer-refined  delicacy.  Notorious  offenders  are  a  class 
whoae  existence  is  undoubted  by  the  police,  but  ignored  by 
the  law.  Why  should  not  a  man  who  is  supposed  to  haye 
committed  seyeral  offences  of  the  same  kind,  be  tried  for  them 
t(^ther  ?  If  he  has  been  in  several  successiye  employments, 
in  all  of  which  his  employer  was  robbed,  though  never  robbed  be- 
fore or  since,  the  inference  must  be  that  the  accused  committed 
the  thefts  which  always  happened  where  he  was,  and  never 
when  he  was  not  there.  This  becomes  stronger  with  each 
successive  instance ;  yet  in  all  the  more  grave  offences  called 
**  felonies/'  each  charge  must  be  tried  wholly  by  itself,  and  a 
profound  silence  be  observed  as  to  the  others.  The  practised 
thief  must  be  treated  as  if  never  before  suspected.  This  nile 
does  not  apply  to  misdemeanours,  and  has  been  relaxed  by  the 
statutes  which  allow  three  cases  of  larceny  or  embezzlement 
l^l;ain8t  the  same  prosecutor,  committed  within  six  months,  to 
be  oomprised  in  one  indictment.  That  a  limitation  should  be 
fixed  as  to  the  period  within  which  the  offences  should  be 
committed  is  reasonable,  though  ^^  six  months  "  seems  a  short 
one ;  but  what  is  the  reason  for  requiring  that  the  property 
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should  be  the  property  of  the  same  person  ?  Or  that  no  more 
than  three  repetitions  of  the  crime  should  be  investigated  ?  If 
a  lodger  and  the  landlord  in  the  same  house  are  robbed,  or  a 
man  is  employed  in  collecting  debts  for  several  employers 
whose  monies  are  embezzled,  the  diversity  of  the  ownership  of 
the  property  rather  increases  the  probability  of  the  identity  of 
the  criminal.  It  is  unreasonable  tliat  the  commission  of  twenty 
peculations  should  expose  the  rogue  to  no  more  risk  than  the 
three  to  which  the  prosecutor  is  confined,  and  that  a  privilege 
should  be  accorded  to  the  more  heinous  offenders  who  commit 
felonies  which  is  denied  to  the  less  guilty,  who  commit  only 
misdemeanors. 

There  are  minor  technical  difficulties  which  still  embarrass 
criminal  trials,  notwithstanding  the  numbers  that  have  been 
removed ;  such,  for  example,  as  the  rules  relating  to  venue 
and  variances.  I  think  we  are,  in  considering  such  matters, 
apt  to  forget  the  circumstances  under  which  our  criminal  law 
has  grown  into  a  system.  It  was  at  one  time  most  unjust  to 
the  accused,  and  shockingly  bloody.  Judges  endeavoured  to 
counteract  the  eifects  of  a  system  at  once  unfair  and  cruel,  by 
strained  but  merciful  applications  of  legal  doctrines.  But  it 
is  not  reasonable  to  apply  in  favour  of  a  prisoner  allowed  pro- 
fessional assistance,  who  may  examine  his  witnesses  on  oath,  and 
is  tried  under  a  humane  and  merciful  code,  considerations  adapted 
to  a  procedure  in  which  he  was  denied  the  right  of  advocacy  or 
calling  sworn  evidence,  and  to  a  code  of  most  terrible  severity. 

From  the  infirmities  of  judicial  punishment,  regarded 
merely  as  a  deterrent,  let  us  turn  to  its  less  repulsive  aspect, 
the  influence  of  reformatory  treatment.  Reformation  is  of 
course  incompatible  with  any  form  of  capital  punishment.  It 
was  equally  forgotten  in  the  various  minor  punishments  for- 
merly in  use.  Among  the  good  and  great  whose  efforts  mark 
the  first  epoch  of  change  in  England,  perhaps  the  best  known 
is  Howard,  whose  labours  extended  from  the  middle  to  the 
close  of  the  I8th  century.  Improvement  has  now  spread  even 
to  Turkey.  The  Bagnio,  that  celebrated  human  menagerie,  is 
no  longer  the  only  prison  at  Constantinople.  In  the  city  gaol 
established  there  under  the  guidance  of  Atta  Bey,  our  improved 
discipline  is  to  a  consideraole  extent  adopted.  The  earliest 
amelioration  of  the  English  penal  system  grew  out  of  that 
curious  institution, "  benefit  of  clergy."  The  necessity  of  doing 
something  with  criminals  thus  saved  from  death,  led  to  the 
introduction  of  transportation,  supposed  to  have  been  first  used 
so  far  back  as  1590,  but  not  made  a  part  of  our  penal  system 
until  1718,  when  transportation  to  America  commenced.  This 
was  at  first  probably  borrowed  from  the  ancient  idea  of  banish- 
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ment,  but  it  assumed  a  form  not  unlike  slavery,  from  the  prac- 
tice of  Belling  the  labour  of  convicts  to  contractors  who  bore  the 
expense  of  their  deportation.  It  soon  became^  with  improve- 
ments, a  favourite  punishment.  In  the  consolidation  of  the 
criminal  law^  effected  by  the  statutes  of  1827  and  the  subse- 
quent years^  it  is  the  penalty  for  all  grave  crimes,  not  capital, 
usually  with  an  alternative  of  imprisonment  accompanied  by 
hard  mbour  and  solitary  confinement.  Hard  labour  owes  its 
origin  to  the  American  war,  which  interfered  with  the  then 
practice  of  transportation.  Statutes*,  passed  in  England 
Detween  1776  and  1779,  and  in  Ireland  in  1777,  provided  for 
the  employment  of  convicts  in  penitentiaries  and  the  hulks  in 
lieu  of  transportation.  It  was  then  intended  that  their  work 
should  be  productive.  Transportation  was  resumed  after  1784, 
and  the  intended  scheme  was  never  carried  out.  Hard  labour 
as  a  sentence  was  confined  to  unproductive  exertions.  The 
treadmill  and  similar  devices,  painful  and  profitless  like  the 
sentence  of  Sisyphus,  were  introduced.  I  cannot  avoid  the 
reflection  that  the  expression  ^^  hard  labour  "  is  an  unfortunate 
name  for  an  infliction  which  thus  became  simply  a  mild  species 
of  torture.  Industry's  inseparable  companion,  labour,  snould 
not  be  associated  with  a  thing  so  degradmg  and  hateful.  At 
length  public  opinion  became  divided  as  to  whether  transpor- 
tation should  be  continued  as  a  punishment.  The  question 
was  solved  by  the  refusal  of  our  colonies  to  admit  convicts. 
Transportation  as  a  pimishment  finally  ceased  in  1857,  and  as 
capital  punishments  are  now  exceedingly  rare,  imprisonment 
is  with  us  almost  the  sole  penalty  with  which  the  law  visits 
crimes.  Its  proper  administration  has  become  therefore  of  the 
most  paramount  importance.  The  question  has  assumed  a 
nearly  similar  aspect  in  the  principal  continental  states  of 
Europe  and  in  America. 

Nothing  is  more  easy  than  to  censure  the  errors  of  the  past, 
but  it  is  unjust  to  condemn  our  ancestors  for  the  neglect  of  a 
study  to  which  the  circumstances  of  the  times  did  not  direct 
their  attention.  In  our  age,  such  neglect  would  be  unpardon- 
able ;  but  it  would  be  as  reasonable  to  blame  men  of  oygone 
times  (who  had  heads  as  thoughtful  and  hearts  as  humane  as 
the  present  generation)  for  not  using  telegraphs,  or  not  travel- 
ling l)y  railroads,  as  for  their  treatment  of  criminals.  Violence 
has  with  us  ceased  to  be  the  characteristic  either  of  culprits 
or  punishments.  Heroic  highwaymen  and  fashionable  duellists 
have  passed  away.     In  the  days  of   Tyburn's  celebrity,  the 

•  See  Stats.  16  Geo.  III.,  c  48 ;  19  Geo.  III.,  c.  44,  Engl,  and  17  &  18  Geo.  Ill, 
c9,  Ir. 
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spirit  of  violence  pervaded  all  society.  We  may  trace  it  in 
school  whipping  (which  Lilly  advised  as  essential  in  the 
teaching  of  grammar),  as  well  as  in  the  gallows.  Humanity, 
in  judicial  punishments^  was^  prior  to  the  date  of  the  French 
revolution,  as  little  regarded  by  our  continental  neighbours  as 
by  English  legislators. 

In  dealing  with  prison  discipline,  there  were  some  matters 
which  lay  upon  the  surface.  The  moment  attention  was 
directed  to  the  subject  it  was,  of  course,  at  once  seen  that  the 
indiscriminate  mixture  of  the  prisoners  was  most  injurious. 
To  shut  up  together  ascertained  guilt  and  suspected  innocence^ 
hardened  crime  and  youthful  weakness,  shocked  by  its  iojustioe. 
It  converted  the  prison  into  a  school  for  moral  corruption.  But 
when  such  obvious  evils  and  the  common  abuses  incident  to 
institutions  without  proper  control  were  removed,  the  more 
diflScult  questions  which  engage  us  now  began  to  develop 
themselves.  Among  the  first  was  that  concerning  the  relative 
merits  of  associated  discipline  and  solitary  discipline.  The 
result  has  been  the  adoption,  in  our  government  prisons,  of  a 
system  combining  both.  This  system,  which  has  now  met 
with  general  approval,  not  only  among  ourselves  but  also  from 
distinguished;  foreign  jurists,  rests  on  a  theory  simpte  and 
consistent.  It  is  based  on  the  proposition  that  reclaimable 
criminals  relapse  into  crime  from  want  of  moral  strength  and 
self-control  sufficient  to  meet  influences  to  which  they  are 
exposed  when  released  from  prison ;  and  it  aims  at  supplying 
this  want  by  a  gradual  process  of  discipline,  accompanied  by 
successive  trials  of  the  prisoners'  strengtli  against  temptation. 
The  treatment  begins  with  separate,  not  strictly  solitary,  con- 
finement, which  both  oi)erates  as  a  very  severe  punishment 
and,  by  its  psychoh^cal  effects  in  most  instances,  predisposes 
the  mind  to  receive  better  impressions.  The  prisoner,  from 
this,  passes  to  the  stages  of  associated  labour  in  prison,  arranged 
progressively,  each  being  less  irksome  and  less  subject  to 
restraint  than  the  preceding.  The  convict's  conduct  in  eadi 
stage  is  tested  by  daily  marks,  according  to  which  his  advance- 
ment is  retarded  or  accelerated ;  and  if  the  tests  of  his 
improvement  are  satisfactory,  he  is  enabled  to  obtain  his  dis- 
charge on  licence  before  the  expiration  of  the  period  of  his 
original  sentence,  according  to  a  uniform  scale,  varying  in  pro- 
portion to  that  period.  A  great  feature  of  the  Irish  system 
(for  which  we  are  indebted,  as  is  well  known,  to  Sir  W.  Crofton) 
is  the  removal  of  the  prisoner  before  liis  release  on  licence  to 
an  intermediate  prison.  Here  restraint  almost  wholly  ceases  ; 
the  prisoner's  position  is  nearly  that  of  a  student  at  an  ordinary 
boarding  school,  so  far  as  physical  control  is  concerned. 
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The  test  oi  real  improvement  afforded  even  by  the  best 
Bystem  of  marks  is  of  course  fallacious.  A  clever  criminal,  by 
an  easy  exercise  of  self-restraint  and  hvpocrisy,  may  obtain 
better  marks  than  others  whose  progress  is  more  real.  Success, 
therefore,  depends  much  upon  tne  selection  of  proper  grounds 
for  adjudging  the  marks.  There  is  a  considerable  difference 
of  opinion  as  to  whether  the  use  of  the  associated  system 
might  not  be  more  restricted,  and  the  separate  system  more 
largely  applied ;  but  this  does  not  affect  the  great  principle  of 
this  sdbeme  of  treatment — the  gradual  progress  from  the  severe 
and  terrible  discipline  of  solitary  punishment  to  the  milder 
teaching  of  associated  imprisonment. 

When  at  length  a  licence  is  obtained  and  the  convict  is 
aBowed*  to  go  abroad  among  his  fellow-men  and  endeavour  to 
take  his  place  as  an  honest  citizen,  he  is  not  left  wholly  to 
himself,  and  for  the  remainder  of  the  period  of  his  original 
sentence  he  must  report  himself  to  the  police.  He  must,  and, 
what  is  more  important,  knows  that  he  must,  be  again  arrested 
and  imprisoned  to  undei^  that  sentence  if,  even  at  this  last 
moment,  he  shows  signs  of  relapsing.  His  connexion  with 
the  police  is,  however,  of  the  slightest  character,  and  wholly 
different  from  the  French  system  of  ^^  surveillance,"  which, 
far  from  reducing,  rather  increases  the  difficulties  in  the  way 
of  becoming  an  honest  citizen. 

The  leadmg  advantages  of  this  plan  may  be  illustrated  by 
a  retrospect  at  a.  few  failures  in  former  attempts.  Among 
the  first  questions  which  strike  the  mind  of  any  one  who 
reflects  on  the  condition  of  a  prisoner,  is  the  consideration 
'^  what  is  to  become  of  him  when  he  leaves  prison  ?*"  with  the 
brand  of  the  gaol  upon  him,  a  homeless  outcast  without  any 
honest  means  of  earning.  Even  assuming  that  his  sufferings 
in  gaol  have  had  the  most  powerful  deteiTcnt  effect  upon  him, 
that  he  longs  with  the  most  ardent  desire  to  earn  his  bread  as 
an  honest  man,  and  shrinks  with  the  most  intense  horror  from 
the  risk  of  again  undergoing  the  discipline  he  has  just  passed 
through,  yet  what  is  he  to  do  ?  His  old  courses  will  supply 
htm  with  a  means  of  living ;  he  knows  no  other.  At  first 
glance  the  remedy  for  this  appears  simple — supply  him  with  a 
temporary  means  of  support  on  leaving  prison.  This  was  done 
by  law  so  long  ago  as  1776,  and  in  Iremnd  1777,  by  the  statutes 
respecting  hard  labour  to  which  I  before  referred.  Societies 
of  humane  people  were  also  formed  throughout  the  United 
Elingdom  to  supply  such  means,  and  a  practice  was  in- 
troduced in  most  prisons,  of  allowing  prisoners  to  put  by 
some  small  earnings  for  the  same  purpose.  But  such  well-in- 
tended efforts  were  soon  found  to  be  worthless.     The  convict 
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was  still  left  to  seek  his  old  companions  ;  or  if  he  had  the  un- 
usual strength  and  prudence  to  avoid  them,  the  knowledge  that 
he  would  have  a  little  money  brought  them  to  seek  him.  The 
very  means  provided  to  aid  nis  rescue  from  vice  and  crime  were 
squandered  in  a  carouse  to  celebrate  his  return  to  them.  Even 
if  he  escaped  this  first  danger^  still  the  mere  supply  of  money 
was  but  a  temporary  relief.  The  diflSculties  in  the  way  of 
procuring  honest  employment  were  almost  insuperable.  A 
step  farther  was  made  by  those  philanthropic  persons  who  set 
on  foot  arrangements  for  supplying  employment  to  discharged 
prisoners.  But  how  to  work  out  the  absorption  of  criminals 
among  uncontaminated  citizens^  is  a  problem  of  greater  dif- 
ficulty than  at  first  sight  appears.  These  unsystematic  efforts 
went  but  a  short  way  to  solve  it.  It  is  useless  to  place  the 
former  criminal  in  the  position  of  an  honest  man,  unless  he 
has  undergone  the  teaching  requisite  to  enable  him  to  retain 
it.  It  was  for  a  time  supposed  that  ordinary  prison  discipline 
would  effect  this  object ;  and  the  first  Engush  *^  Ticket-of- 
leave  "  system  was  tried,  under  which  prisoners  who  were  well 
conducted  (in  the  ordinary  prison  acceptation  of  the  word) 
were  let  loose  on  society,  without  sufficient  previous  tests  of 
their  power  to  bear  the  trial,  or  adequate  checks  on  the  mis- 
chief they  misht  produce.  The  consequence  was  such  an 
amount  of  public  indignation  at  their  bad  conduct  as  seriously 
endangered  all  efforts  at  humane  or  reformatory  prison  dis- 
cipline. The  money  now  given  to  discharged  convicts  is  con- 
trolled in  its  application,  and  as  the  effects  of  our  present 
prison  system  become  better  known,  there  appears  to  oe  less 
difficulty  in  procuring  employment  for  them.  But  it  is  the 
opinion  of  many  practical  men,  and  a  priori  reasoning  leads 
to  the  same  conclusion,  that  the  best  field  for  such  persons 
must  always  be  an  entirely  new  one — ^another  country  if  possible 
— ^where  they  make  in  all  respects  a  new  start  in  life. 

It  has  been  proposed  by  some — I  believe  it  was  originally 
suggested  in  France — to  employ  convicts  in  unwholesome  or 
repulsive  works  as  a  punishment.  I  have  been  informed  that 
in  Dublin — I  know  not  how  far  it  is  the  case  elsewhere — the 
proprietors  of  manufactories  where  there  is  unhealthy  or  dis- 
agreeable work  to  be  performed  for  which  it  is  difficult  to 
procure  other  hands,  largely  employ  discharged  convicts,  who 
willingly  undertake  such  work  as  opening  the  door  to  an  honest 
livelihood  by  free  labour.  Hiring  prison  labour  to  contractors, 
according  to  the  system  sometimes  practised  in  America,* 
seems  for  many  reasons  objectionable. 


*  See  TraneaetioM  for  1868,  page  430. 
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In  the  workiiig  of  our  sjdtem  there  are  dangers  and  difli- 
cultied  not  to  be  overlooked.  The  knowledge  that  a  prisoner 
is  well  ck>thed  and  housed,  and  well  fed,  while  in  prison, 
and  will  obtun  a  sum  of  money  and  pass  on  to  decent  employ- 
ment and  a  respectable  livelihood  on  his  discharge  from  pnson, 
affords  a  powextul  temptation  to  get  there.  If  ever  the  hope 
of  these  advantages  makes  men  commit  oflfences  in  order  to 
acquire  them,  the  prison  promotes,  instead  of  lessening  crime. 
To  prevent  this  consequence,  it  is  essential  that  the  amount  of 
pain  to  be  undergone  by  the  criminal  be  so  great,  and  be  known 
to  be  so  great,  as  to  outweish  in  his  estimation  all  advantages 
he  will  gain ;  and,  above  aU,  that  the  suffering  by  which  these 
advantages  are  attained  in  prison  be  cleany  greater  than 
diouU  be  undergone  to  attain  the  same  result  by  honest  means. 
All  plans  which  reduce  the  infliction  of  punishment  below  the 
point  essential  for  this,  are  purely  sentimental  and  mischievous. 
The  interior  arrangements  of  the  prison  cannot  be  kept  a 
secret.  It  is  peario£cally  returning  a  certain  proportion  of  its 
inmates  to  rejoin  their  old  associates.  The  danger  I  have 
referred  to  is  not  a  mere  chimera.  From  matters  which  came 
under  my  observation  some  years  ago,  I  am  convinced  it  was  a 
common  imprestton  then  among  the  criminal  classes  in  Dublin, 
that  it  was  better  to  commit  a  crime  for  which  the  sentence 
would  be  penal  servitude  than  a  less  heinous  one,  conceiving 
that  penal  servitude  was  less  severe  than  imprisonment  in  the 
county  gaol,  because,  as  they  said  "  they  are  well  fed  at  Mount- 
joy.''  The  present  scale  of  diet  in  our  Irish  prisons  is  pro- 
bably too  low ;  but  it  was  adopted  because  it  nad  become  a 
practice  to  commit  crimes  in  order  to  get  from  the  poor-house 
mto  prison,  for  the  sake  of  an  improved  dietary.  I  was  struck 
by  an  observation  of  Mr.  Recorder  Hill,  condemning  a  practice 
at  public  works,  by  which  convict  labourers  were  provided 
with  shelter  while  it  was  rainiug,  although  free  labourers  em- 
ployed at  the  same  works  were  exposed  to,  and  coutiuued 
to  work  under,  all  weathers.  It  is  a  most  pernicious  overflow 
of  good-nature  to  surround  convict  discipline  with  luxuries 
such  as  an  honest  freeman  cannot  obtain. 

The  reformatory  system  in  its  inte^ty  is  applied  only  to 
persons  undergoing  severe  sentences.  Minor  punishments  are 
carried  out  in  our  county  and  local  gaols — of  which  there  are, 
I  believe,  in  England  and  Wales  143,  in  Scotland  44,  and  in 
Ireland  42,  besides  bridewells.  You  have  heard  in  the  Ad- 
dress from  the  Council  that  great  improvements  have  been 
introduced  throughout  the  English  prisons,  and,  I  am  sure, 
concur  earnestly  in  the  hope  that  our  Irish  goals  shall  not 
be  inferior  to  tiiem.      In  these  there  is  a  great  variety  of 
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discipline.  The  vast  majority  of  sentences  undergone  in  them 
are  for  very  short  terms,*  in  which  reformatory  discipline 
could  not  be  attempted.  But  when  the  term  exceeds  twelve 
months,  or  even  six,  though  it  may  be  impossible  to  apply 
the  process  of  reformation  stiitable  to  an  imprisonment  for 
five  or  seven  years,  still,  I  trust,  we  shall  find  that  some  more 
of  the  advantages  accorded  to  worse  criminals  may  be  ex- 
tended to  these  less  guilty  prisoners.  Much  has  been  done  by 
'^Prisoners'  Aid  Societies,"  to  whom  the  statute  of  1862 f  gave 
a  legal  status  and  additional  means  of  acquiring  funds  to  assist 
discharged  prisoners,  though  the  success  of  their  efforts  was 
not  at  first,  1  believe,  encouraging.^  Many  accept  it  as  a  sort 
of  axiom,  that  an  imprisonment  even  for  two  years  is  too  short 
to  operate  usefully  otherwise  than  by  deterring.  This  rather 
desponding  view  might  be  tested  by  trying  the  effect  of 
nominally  somewhat  longer  sentences,  with  a  power  to  the 
prisoner  to  diminish  them  to  the  present  measure  by  obtaining 
good  marks.  A  greater  centralization  of  prisons,  for  the  treat- 
ment of  prisoners  undergoing  any  but  the  very  brief  sentences 
usually  imposed  summarily  by  magistrates,  has  been  su^ested 
as  likely  to  lead  to  improvement  and  save  expense.  It  can 
hardly  be  expected  that  a  reformatory  system  can  be  effectually 
worked  in  prisons,  where  those  who  can  undergo  it  are  very 
few,  and  occasionally  none,  as  is  the  case,  at  least,  in  several 
Irish  prisons.  § 

By  the  statute  of  last  August  ||  a  very  great  improvement 
has  been  made  in  our  local  gaols  by  abolishing  the  power  of 
sending  lunatics  to  them — under  a  practice  which,  I  believe, 
was  peculiar  to  Ireland.     For  suck  unhappy  beings  a  gaol  is  a 

•  Of  24,884  sentenoes  passed  in  Ir^nd  in  1866,  20,849  (or  nearly  84  per  cent.) 
aie  for  terms  lees  than  a  month ;  and  of  these,  7»999  (or  more  than  three-eic^tba) 
are  for  fort^-eigbt  or  twenty-four  hours.  In  pentences  of  this  class,  all  that  is 
or  can  he  aimed  at  is  to  deter,  by  giving  the  offender  a  salutary  wainiug  fh>m  the 
pain  of  the  punishment.  102  exceeded  the  term  of  twelve  months,  and  866  wer« 
ft>r  periods  between  twelve  and  six  months. 

t  26  A  26  Vict.  c.  44. 

X  According  to  a  statement  made  before  the  Association  in  1864,  it  appears  that 
of  an  average  number  of  1,800  prisoners  confined  in  the  prison  of  Coldlbatb-fleldB, 
only  160  bad,  within  six  months,  been  found  fit  to  be  assiat^ed  by  a  society  whose 
operations  were  limited  to  that  prison. 

§  It  appears  by  the  last  report  of  the  Inspectors-General  in  Irehmd,  thut  of  tilt 
prtBoners  in  all  the  prisons  in  Ii«hind» sentenced  in  tb«  year  1866  itimpriaaDBMnl, 
there  was  only  om  itm  %  tsrob  e^icteding  tW9  yews  ( wl)i<dk  wimi  in  DubliD).  There 
wese  eighteen  prisons  in  which  there  was  uqla  dnfle  prisoner  so  sentenced  foe  ao^ 
term  exceeding  eighteen  months.  There  were  only  three  pHsons  in  which  there 
Were  more  than  fi^e  persons  s*  sentenced:  for  m  period  eaeeeding  six  awntba,  tad 
under  twelve.  The  oumbomia  m^ny  fiiiions  were  small ;  ii)  tweniy  prisooa  they 
did  not  exceed  half  a  dozen,  and  In  tbiriy-one  did  not  exceed  a  dozen— the 
number  of  prisons,  according  to  the  Table,  being  forty-two. 

II 80  k  81  Vict.  0. 118»  s.  9^ 
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totaDy  unfit  abode^  and  their  presence  seriously  interfered  with 
proper  discipline.  Yet  the  daily  ayeroge  number  of  them  in 
custody  in  our  Irish  g:aols,  during  the  year  1866,  exceeded  400. 

Owing,  in  a  great  measure,  to  the  exertions  of  members  of 
this  Association,  considerable  attention  has  been  recently 
directed  to  the  reclamation  of  female  culprits.  Women,  as  a 
general  rule,  are  less  prone  to  crime  than  men.  The  propor- 
tion among  our  criminals  is  usually  about  one-third  females, 
and  two-thirds  males.  In  towns  where  there  are  peculiar 
temptations  to  female  degradation — ^generally  seaports — the 
proportion  is  different.  In  Liyerpool,  &r  example,  occasionally 
the  female  criminals  are  more  numerous  than  the  males.  But 
all  prison  experience  seems  to  show  that  the  reclamation  of 
female  is  more  difficult  than  that  of  male  prisoners.  "  Refuges" 
correspond,  in  their  case,  in  a  great  degree,  to  **  intermediate 
prisons ;  "  and  the  last  few  years  mark  an  epoch  in  the  history 
of  female  reformation  by  the  establishment  of  the  "  Carlisle 
Memorial  Refnge.'^ 

But  the  sphere  in  which  we  should  naturally  infer  that 
reformatory  efforts  would  operate  most  successfully  is  that  in 
which  it  is  at  the  same  time  preeminently  the  duty  of  society 
to  apply  them.  We  all  admit  now  the  injustice  and  impolicy  of 
merely  punishing^  without  reforming  children,  whose  part  in 
crimes  is  generally  that  of  yictims  as  well  as  perpetrators.  The 
first  great  practical  step  in  juvenile  reformatories  made  by  our 
French  neighbours,  under  the  direction  of  M.  De  Metz,  at 
Mettray,  dates  in  1830.  Its  English  counterpart  at  Redhill  dates 
in  1849.  Our  legislature  began  to  deal  with  the  subject  by 
establishing  the  Parkhurst  prison  for  juvenile  offenders  in 
1838.  In  August,  1854,  the  legislature  first  sanctioned  juve- 
nile reformatories  in  England,  and  in  1858  in  Ireland.*  These 
institutions,  the  most  mighty  conquerors  of  vice  and  crime  that 
mere  human  skill  has  yet  created,  rapidly  increased.  The 
number  in  Great  Britain  and  Ireland  fluctuates  a  little.  It 
is  now  more  than  70,  in  addition  to  some  60  industrial  schools 
in  Ei^land  and  Scotland.  Yet  how  startling  at  first  was  this 
great  experiment  of  withdrawing  children  from  their  parents' 
eontroL  A  child  beginning  crime  is  not  necessarily  the 
offspring  of  parents  who  practise  it.  The  more  common  case 
is  that  the  parents  are  simply  idle  or  dissipated  and  grasp  at 
the  child's  gains,  indifferent  whether  they  are  the  produce 
of  begging  or  stealing.  Whether  the  child's  initiation  in 
crime  is  due  to  the  parent's  instruction  and  example,  or  indo- 
lent encouragement,  it  is  equally  essential  that  the  influence 
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should  cease.  The  best  that  can  be  done  is  to  separate  them. 
Here,  then,  is  the  terrible  problem,  continually  recurring,  to 
"  bring  up  a  child  in  the  way  he  should  go,"  wnile  working  in 
opposition  to  one  of  the  first  laws  of  nature  and  of  God,  by 
substituting  for  the  command,  '^  Honour  thy  father  and  thy 
mother,"  the  awful  precept  "  dread  and  shun  them ! " 

The  efforts  to  promote  juvenile  reformation  have  been 
already  signally  successful.  I  see  no  reason  to  doubt  the 
estimate  made  by  a  member  of  this  Association,  that  70 
per  cent,  of  those  who  pass  through  reformatories  become 
industrious  and  honest.  There  was  tne  most  surprising  reduc- 
tion of  commitments  to  prison  within  ten  years  of  their  estab- 
lishment, and,  though  the  rate  of  progression  may  not  now  be 
80  rapid  as  marked  by  this  test,  there  is  no  reason  to  doubt  the 
continued  success  of  the  system.  Referring  to  Ireland  only, 
I  observe  by  the  returns  that  there  was  but  one  juvenile  under 
16  sentenced  to  penal  servitude  in  1865,  and  only  one  last 
year ;  and  the  entire  number  convicted  in  Ireland  at  assizes 
and  sessions  in  the  last  year  was  but  59,  of  whom  18  were 
charged  with  misdemeanors  only.  I  believe  the  almost  uniform 
result  of  the  statistics  of  crime  would  show — as  has  been  done 
frequentlv  in  special  instances — that  reformatories  and  other 
cognate  institutions,  ragged  schools  and  industrial  schools, 
have  a  most  marked  influence  in  reducing:  the  number  of 
criminals.  ** 

This  at  once  brings  before  the  mind  another  social  problem 
which  is  now  in  course  of  solution  and,  though  not  directly 
connected  with  punishment,  appears  a  sort  of  corollary  to  the 
propositions  established  in  the  case  of  reformatories.  How 
far  should  the  State  interpose,  in  dealing  with  children  who 
have  not  committed  actual  crime,  but  who,  from  the  vice  or 
neglect  of  those  about  them,  are  likely  to  fall  into  criminal 
courses  ?  How  far  is  the  State  justified  in  interfering  with 
parental  authority,  and  the  natural  relations  of  society,  merely 
m  the  hope  of  making  better  citizens  ?  The  nation  has  decided 
to  a  certain  extent  upon  this  vital  question.  The  Industrial 
Schools  Act  of  1866  is  framed  so  as  to  have  a  close  corre- 
spondence with  the  Reformatory  Act  of  the  same  session.* 
Both  owe  much  of  their  usefulness  to  our  Association.  The 
Industrial  Schools  Act  is  perpetual,  so  that  the  principle  at 
least  is  now  authoritatively  adopted.  It  is  as  yet  confined  to 
Great  Britain,  but  I  trust  before  another  session  has  elapsed  it 
will  be  extended  to  Ireland. 

The  further  question  has  been  discussed  whether  the  im- 

*  Stats.  29  A  80  Vict.  c.c.  117, 118. 
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praooment  oi  joui^  children  as  a  punisluueut  merely  should 
not  be  whoUj  abolished?  The  general  theory  of  our  law 
faTOUTB  th^  irresponsibilitj.  If  a  child  is  naturally  so  ner* 
vene  and  wicked  that,  without  being  educated  in,  or  compelled 
to  practiae,  crime,  he  will  do  so,  he  seems  rather  a  fit  subject 
for  an  asyhim  for  mental  disease  than  for  a  prison ;  and  if  his 
misdeeds  are  the  consequence  of  training  or  compulsion,  it  is 
unjost  to  punish  him  without  giving  hmi  an  opportunity  of 
escamng  from  the  irresistible  influences  which  he  of  himself 
could  not  avoid. 

There  is,  and  probably  always  will  bo,  much  difficulty  in  the 
case  of  reformatories  and  industrial  schools  in  enforcing  pay- 
ment from  parents  for  their  children.  There  is  also  the  risK  of 
aflbrding  advantages  greater  than  the  industrious  and  well« 
oondocted  poor  can  obtain.  It  would  be  a  grievous  iiuustice 
that  the  commission  of  crime  by  the  young,  or  the  neglect  of 
plain  moral  duties  by  the  adult,  should  open  a  door  to  worldly 
advancement  which  is  closed  to  the  innocent  child  and  moral 
parent 

In  this  faint  outline  of  the  progress  of  opinion  respecting  the 
treatment  of  the  criminal  classes,  I  have  spoken  of  punishment 
in  the  two  aspects  in  which  it  can  be  practically  applied- 
deterring  and  reforming.  I  do  not,  however,  hold  the  theory 
advocated  by  many,  that  the  sole  justification  for  judicial 
punishment  rests  on  its  adaptability  to  these  purposes.  I 
think  the  idea  of  retribution  should  not  be  disregarded  in  any 
criminal  code.  I  mean  by  '^  retribution  "  the  infliction  of  |)ain 
as  a  consequence  of  guilt,  irrespective  of  making  satisfaction  to 
the  party  injured.  The  emotion  of  resentment — deliberate 
resentment,  as  it  has  been  called  by  moralists,  to  distinguish  it 
from  passion  or  revenge — is  a  part  of  our  human  nature,  and 
given  to  us  for  some  purpose.  The  expression  in  reference  to 
one  who  has  committea  a  crime,  that  he  **  deserves  to  be 
punished,"  involves  a  truth  which  our  moral  perceptions 
compel  us  to  recognize,  and  which  means  more  than  that  the 
person  spoken  of  ^^  requires  to  be  impro\  ed."  It  seems  part  of 
the  scheme  of  Providence  that  guilt  should  deserve  pain,  and 
that  man  should  be  the  means  of  inflicting  that  pain  on  his 
fellow-man  in  cases  involving  their  mutual  relations.  The 
question  is  not  barren  of  practical  consequences.  If  the  theory 
which  denies  the  right  of  inflicting  pain  for  its  own  sake  as  an 
act  of  justice  be  carried  to  its  legitimate  consequences,  the 
enormitv  of  the  crime  should  have  no  effect  on  the  amount  of 
the  punishment.  Indeed,  on  this  theory,  it  is  hard  to  see  why 
the  infliction  of  pain,  in  some  form  or  other,  should  be  the 
means  invariably  employed  with  criminals* 
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It  is  of  course  possible  tfo  have  police  regulations  which  may 
tend  to  repress  crime,  wholly  irrespective  of  the  personal 
punishment  of  criminals.  But  remedies  of  this  kind,  except 
where  they  destroy  the  means  of  committing  the  offence,  as 
by  abating  a  nuisance,  are  generally  open  to  one  radical  defect, 
that  the  pain  in  enforcing  them  falls  on  an  innocent  person — the 
panishment  is  misplaced.  The  most  ancient  provisions  of  our 
law  framed  with  this  view  are  the  power  of  requiring  surety 
for  good  behaviour,  and  the  nile  which  prevents  any  one 
deriving  through  the  felon  from  acquiring  a  title  to  stolen 
property,  subject  to  the  exception  of  sales  in  market-overt. 
When  one  person  is  under  a  moral  obligation  to  control  anoth^, 
as  in  the  case  of  parent  and  ehild,  or  lunatic  and  curator,  the 
offence  of  the  subi^rdinated  person  implies  a  neglect  of  duty  on 
the  part  of  him  who  is  entrusted  with  the  control ;  but  in  all 
other  cases,  exacting  the  penalty  from  the  surety  can  be  justi- 
fied only  upon  the  ground  of  expediency  and  his  voluntary 
contract.  ^Depriving  a  criminal  of  the  opportunity  of  bene- 
fiting by  his  crime  is  a  most  powerful  preventive  ;  and  if  stolen 
property  could  be  made  unsaleable  it  would  go  far  to  prevent 
theft.  But  depriving  an  honest  purchaser  of  property  which 
he  has  innocently  bought  from  a  thief  does  not  effect  this 
object.  It  makes  an  innocent  man  suffer,  and  leaves  the  price, 
as  the  fruits  of  his  crime,  to  be  enjoyed  by  the  guilty.  All 
laws  which  impose  restraints  on  the  innocent  in  order  to  remove 
temptation  from  the  ill-disposed  are  open  to  the  same  otqeetien. 
If  a  statute  were  passed  to  compel  people  to  bar  their  houses 
or  lock  up  their  money,  it  might  lessen  theft ;  but  we  should 
at  once  condemn  it  as  an  intolerable  interference  with  our 
freedom.  In  this  country  the  tendency  of  our  institutions  and 
opinions  is  not  likely  to  lead  to  many  errors  of  this  kind.  It 
is  true  the  exception  to  the  rule  respecting  stolen  property 
was  further  limited  by  a  statute  restricting  the  sak  of  horaes 
in  public  fairs,  and  it  is  only .  within  the  last  year,  and  by  a 
statute  confined  to  England,  that  the  injustice  ot  the  rule  in 
its  full  extent  was  mitigated  by  an  Act,*  which  gives  to  an 
innocent  purchaser  from  a  thief  the  money  found  on  the  thief s 
person.  Whether  the  discussion  on  the  organization  of  our 
police  will  suggest  any  remedies  of  the  class  to  whicA  I  allude, 
free  from  this  apparent  injustice,  I  do  not  venture  to  anticipate. 
If  the  question  referred  to  by  the  Council,  and  on  which  a 
report  will  probably  be  made  at  our  present  Congress,  admits 
of  a  satisfactory  answer,  and  adequate  n>easures  are  su^ested 
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for  lesteiiiiic;  lotoricatioii,  one  ever  active  and  most  malignant 
tonrce  of  crime  would  be  diminished. 

There  is  one  class  of  punishments  frequently  inflicted  for 
minor  offences,  which  appear  to  me  too  often  open  to  a  similar 
objection  ^I  mean  pecuniary  fines.  Among  the  poor  the 
punishment  falls,  not  on  the  offender,  but  in  reality  on  his 
family.  A  drunken  or  ridlent  man  is  more  likely  to  sacrifice 
the  comforts,  nay,  the  necessaries,  of  his  wife  and  children, 
than  to  forego  even  his  own  indulgences  to  pay  a  fine.  The 
former  may  suffer  to  some  extent  by  the  loss  of  his  labour 
during  imprisonment,  but  he  must  bear  at  least  the  chief  part 
of  the  pain  inflicted  by  it :  of  the  fine  they  bear  nearly  all. 
For  the  wealthy,  fines,  such  as  we  often  see  inflicted  even  for 
serious  assaults,  are  so  inadequate  that  they  are  in  truth  no 
punishment  at  alL 

I  have  said  that  this  Section  of  the  Association  deals  with 
questions  which  arise  only  where  crime  exists.  The  review 
upon  which  I  have  ventur^  may  lead  us  to  the  conclusion  that 
the  field  is  not  the  most  hopeful  to  labour  in.  The  fear  of 
punishment  is  weak,  and  its  application  uncertain.  Keforma- 
tion  works  in  a  limited  sphere.  Other  known  remedies  for 
existing  crime  are  few  and  imperfect.  Statistical  evidence 
of  the  decrease  of  crime  shows  to  some  extent  the  success 
of  such  measures;  but  we  are  aware  how  fallacious  such 
evidence  is.  Many  other  causes  leading  to  the  same  result 
co-operate,  for  which  allowance  must  iuways  be  made — the 
general  improvement  ei  soeieiy,  the  spread  of  education,  and 
the  higher  moral  tone  which  pervades  all  classes.  If  then, 
while  the  tendency  to  crime  exists,  no  punishment  can  be  so 
certain  and  severe  as  effectually  to  deter,  and  no  discipline  so 
well-devised  as  surely  to  reform,  where  are  we  to  look  further 
for  improvement?  Let  the  effects  of  these  co-operative 
influences  teach  us.  The  great  social  problems,  how  to  banish 
the  want  and  misery  which  so  often  stimulate  and  seem  to 
excuse  crime,  and  the  ignorance  and  vice  which  make  the 
fitting  instruments  for  its  practice,  are  those  which  go  to  the 
root  of  the  matter.  They  embrace  a  field  more  hopeful  and 
more  extensive  than  is  open  to  the  labours  of  our  special 
Section.  They  aim  at  preventing  the  growth  of  the  noxious 
plants  which  our  labours  but  struggle  to  de&troy  ;  they  anni- 
hilate the  disease  which  our  labours  can  only  mitigate.  It 
is  a  great  advantage  of  this  Association  that  all  these  questions 
are  considered  more  or  less  in  connexion  with  each  other.  It 
is  perhaps  not  to  be  hoped  for  among  imperfect  beings  as  we 
are,  that  society  will  ever  exist  in  that  exalted  state  which 
philanthropic  enthusiasts  have  delighted  to  paint,  when  crimes  ^ 
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will  be  no  more ;  but  it  is  not  a  wholly  visionary  hope  that  we 
may  approach  it  more  and  more  nearly.  Let  us  trust,  under 
the  blessing  of  Divine  Providence,  that  the  topics  we  have 
been  considering  will  yearly  become  less  and  less  important, 
and  that  the  time  may  yet  arrive  when  the  least  engrossing 
branch  of  our  studies  will  be  that  which  deals  with  punish- 
ment and  reformation;  and  the  least  extensive  field  of  our 
labours,  the  '^  Repression  of  Crime." 
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ON  EDUCATION. 


THE  history  of  modem,  or  at  least  of  Christian,  education  in 
Europe,  as  distinguished  from  that  of  ancient  Greece  and 
Some,  may  be  traced,  on  the  authority  of  an  authentic  record, 
to  the  period  inmiediately  preceding  the  irruption  of  the  Goths 
under  Alaric  into  Italy.  In  an  epistle  written  about  the  year 
401,  and  addressed  to  Laeta,  a  Roman  matron,  Jerome  expounds 
with  his  usual  ability  the  course  of  training  and  education 
befitting,  in  his  opinion,  a  young  female  of  gentle  birth  and 
Christian  principles.  The  younger  Paula,  to  whom  this  epistle 
refers,  was  grand-daughter  of  the  celebrated  Paula,  the  friend 
and  fellow  labourer  of  Jerome,  and  belonged  to  one  of  the 
most  illustrious  families  of  Rome;  a  descendant  in  one  line 
from  the  Gracchi  and  the  Scipios,  and  connected  in  another 
with  the  imperial  house  of  the  Caesars.  Notwithstanding  the 
austerity  of  his  views,  the  ancient  Father  does  not  hesitate  to 
borrow  largely  from  the  Institutes  of  Quintilian,  and,  in  his 
counsels  to  Lasta,  ascetic  principles  are  sin^larly  mixed  with 
maxims  of  worldly  wisdom.  Paula  is  neimer  to  hear  nor  to 
utter  anything  not  marked  by  reverence  for  God.  Her  play- 
mates and  attendants  are  to  be  kept  from  unhallowed  asso- 
ciates, lest  they  may  communicate  m  a  woree  form  the  evil 
they  learn  from  others.  In  her  school  learning,  she  is  to  have 
companions  whose  success  may  stimulate  her  to  exertion,  and 
even  rouse  her  envy.  She  is  not  to  be  rebuked,  if  slow,  but  is 
to  be  excited  by  praise,  so  that  she  mav  rejoice  when  suc- 
cessful and  grieve  when  defeated.  A  dislike  to  study  must  be 
guarded  against  with  especial  care,  lest  the  feeling  acquired  in 
infancy  might  continue  m  riper  years.  Paula's  eaucation  is  to 
be  chiefly  entrusted  to  a  master  of  erudition  and  probity;  a 
proposal  justified  by  Jerome  on  the  plea,  that  a  learned  man 
should  not  be  ashamed  to  do  for  a  noble  virgin  what  Aristotle 
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did  for  the  son  of  Philip.  Jerome  dwells  strongly  on  the  im- 
portance of  early  training,  and  compares  the  difficulty  of 
restoring  either  the  manners  or  the  morals,  when  injured  by 
faulty  treatment,  to  that  of  restoring  its  pristine  whiteness  to 
a  garment  dyed  with  Tyrian  purple.  The  zealous  Father  does ' 
not  hesitate  to  denounce  the  use  of  ornaments,  and  some  of  his 
observations  on  this  subject  may  even  now  be  read  with  profit. 
**  Pierce  not  the  ears,"  he  exclaims,  "  nor  paint  with  white  and 
purple  a  face  consecrated  to  Christ ;  neither  press  the  neck 
with  gold  and  pearls,  nor  load  the  head  with  precious  stones, 
nor  dye  the  hair  with  red." 

"  Nee  capillum  irrufes,"  ar^  the  words  of  Jerome,  not  less 
applicable  to  the  fashions  of  the  present  day  than  to  those  of 
the  remote  age  in  which  they  were  written.  Paula  is  to  be 
instructed  both  in  the  Greek  and  Latin  languages,  after  the 
example  of  the  distinguished  ancestress  whose  name  she  bore. 
The  duty  of  the  parent  is  enforced  by  Jerome  in  memorable 
words,  which  I  cannot  refrain  from  quoting  in  the  original. 
'^  Te  habeat  magistram,  te  rudia  imitetur  infantia.  Nihil  in  te 
et  patre  suo  videat,  quod  ai  feoerit,  pecoet  Mementote  vos 
parentes  virginis,  et  magia  earn  exemplis  doceri  posse,  quam 
voce."  Let  the  unformed  child  have  thee  its  mother  as  guide 
and  pattern.  Let  it  behold  nothing  in  thee  or  its  father,  which, 
if  it  were  to  imitate,  it  would  sin.  Kemember  that  ye  are  the 
parents  of  the  virgin,  and  that  she  will  learn  more  from  example 
than  from  precept. 

In  little  more  than  a  century  after  the  death  of  Jerome,  the 
rude  tribes,  who  overran  the  Roman  empire,  arrested  almost 
completely  the  pursuit  of  learning,  and  a  very  dark  night 
succeeded  to  the  brilliant  day,  which  opened  with  uncommon 
splendour  in  the  age  of  Homer,  and  closed  dimly  and  obscurely 
in  that  of  Boethius.  The  first  glimmering  of  returning  light 
was  seen  in  the  island  where  we  arc  now  assembled,  and  in  the 
seventh  and  eighth  centuries,  the  schools  of  Armagh,  of  Clo- 
nard,  of  lioss,  and  of  Bangor  became  famous  throughout 
Europe.  The  testimony  of  Alcnin,  the  fi'iend  and  pi-eceptor  of 
Charlemagne,  would  be  conclusive  on  this  point,  even  if  it 
were  not  confirmed  by  the  statements  of  Bede.  Alcuin,  in  his 
life  of  the  missionary  Willi brord,  who  rose  to  great  eminence 
in  France  during  the  reign  of  Pepiu,  relates  how  Willibrord 
was  attracted  to  Ireland  by  the  celebrity  of  its  schools,  ami 
how  he  spent  twelve  years  there  in  scholastic  and  sacred 
studies.  But  of  these  schools  no  works  or  other  monuments 
remain,  and  they  are  known  to  us  only  by  the  descriptions  of 
foreign  writers. 

The  foundation  in  the  twelfth  and  following  centuries  of 
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uniTeraitieSy  in  which  the  liberal  arts  and  scienoet  were  taught 

by  distingubbed  masters,  the  reyiyal  of    the  study  c^    the 

Koman  law,  and  the  cultivation  of  the  literature  of  Greece, 

gave  an  impulse  to  human  thought  at  the  close  of  the  middle 

ages,  wbieh  even  in  this  time  of  progress  it  is  difficult  fuUy  to 

estimate.     The  earliest  uniyersities  in  Europe  were  those  of 

Bologna  and  Paris ;  in  the  latter^  the  students  are  stated,  on 

good  authority,  to  have  been  at  one  time  as  numerous  as  the 

oitiaens,  and  they  enjoyed  rare  and  peculiar  privileges.    Before 

the  year  1500,  Germany  possessed  fourteen  universities,  Italy 

tweWe,  France  ten.     In  Spain  and  Portugal,  in  Denmark  and 

Norway,  in  the  Low  Countries,  in  Switzerland,  in  England 

and  Sootland,  univeraitiea  were  to  be  found,  the  students  in 

many  of  them  bein^  counted  by  thousands.     In  Irdand,  the 

state  oi  things  was  very  different.     Far  from  possessing,  as  it 

did,   six  hundred  years    before,    schools  of    learning    which 

attracted  the  youth  of  other  lands,  it  was  almost  the  only 

country  in  Western  Europe,  at  the  time  of  the  Reformation, 

without  a  univefsity.     In  the  early  part  of   the  fourteenth 

eentury>  Clement   V.  issued  a  bull  founding  a  uniyersity  in 

Dublin,  and  another  bull  for  the  same  pui-pose  was  promulgated 

by  his  successor,  John  XXII.     The  Dean  of  bt«  Patrick's 

was  appointed  Chancellor,  and  the   cathedral  was  used,  <Nr 

intended  to  be  used,  for  the  purposes  of  the  university.     But 

the  university,  or  the  country,  was  too  poor  to  maintain  the 

students,  and  notwithstanding  the  encouragement  of  the  Church, 

the  project  terminated  in  failure ;  so  that,  in  the  language  of  a 

public  document  of  the  reign  of  Edward  IV,  '^  Ireland  had 

then  no  university,  nor  general  place  of  study  within  it.**    An 

attempt  to  found  one  in  Drogheda,  in  1465,  was  not  more 

sueeessful.     The  present  university  of  Dublin  dates  from  the 

year  1591,  and  has  proved  a  successful  and  prosperons  seminary 

of  learning. 

In  order  to  confine  my  observations  within  moderate  bounds, 
and  to  give  them  a  definite  direction,  I  propose,  in  the 
remainder  of  this  address,  to  give  a  short  outline  of  the  history 
of  primary  or  elementary  educatfon  in  Ireland,  and  at  the  same 
time  to  refer  to  its  history  in  England,  as  far  as  may  be 
necessary  for  a  clear  apprehension  (»  the  present  state  of  the 
question  in  the  two  countries.  The  early  history  of  education 
in  this  country  presents  some  features  of  permanent  interest, 
and  may  eyeu  now  be  read  with  advantage.  It  will  be  found 
that  in  eyery  measure  for  the  promotion  of  education  in 
Ireland,  some  other  object  of  public  policy  was  at  the  same  time 
aimed  at,  and  the  intellectual  improvement  of  the  people  was, 
in  every  ease,  made  subordinate  to  the  attainment  of  that^j 
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favourite  object.  This  remark  applies  with  almost  equal  force 
to  the  latest  as  to  the  earUest  measures,  and  I  am  not  perhaps 
going  too  far  if  I  venture  to  assert  that  these  forced  attempts 
to  mould  the  character  and  alter  the  habits  and  opinions  oi  a 
eople^  under  the  guise  of  educating  them,  have  all  been  of 
oubtf ul  utility,  and  have  tended  rather  to  retard  than  to  hasten 
the  social  progress  of  the  country.  The  first  enactment 
regarding  education  was  made  in  the  reign  of  Henry  YIII,  and 
had  for  its  object  the  improvement  of  the  rude  and  ignorant 
people,  by  teaching  them  to  use  the  English  language,  and  to 
conform  in  manners  and  apparel  to  the  civil  (or  civilized)  inhabi- 
tants of  the  pale.  All  who  had  taken  orders  were  themselves 
to  learn  the  English  tongue,  and  to  instruct  those  under  their 
nile  in  it ;  and  me  same  language  was  to  be  used  in  "  bidding 
the  beades,"  and  in  preaching  the  word  of  God.  A  school  was 
to  be  erected  in  every  parish,  where  anv  child  might  learn  the 
English  tongue.  In  the  reign  of  Elizabeth,  an  Act  was  passed 
for  the  establishment  of  free  schools  in  every  diocese.  These 
enactments  do  not  appear  to  have  been  put  in  force  with  much 
vigour,  and  they  certainly  did  not  produce  the  results  expected 
from  them. 

The  next  measure,  passed  in  the  year  1696,  bore  a  remarkable 
title,  and  was  highly  characteristic  of  the  spirit  of  the  times. 
Its  purpose  was,  not  to  promote  education,  but  to  restrain 
foreign  education.  It  was  a  penal  rather  than  an  educational 
statute^  and  prohibited  the  Roman  Catholic  youth  of  Ireland 
from  receiving  their  education  abroad,  or  £rom  any,  except 
Protestant  teachers,  at  home. 

The  second  phase  in  the  history  of  Irish  education  was  fully 
exhibited  in  the  reign  of  George  11.  A  petition  to  the  Crown, 
signed  by  Primate  Boulter  and  others,  set  forth  in  vivid  terms 
the  condition  of  the  popish  natives,  as  persons  having  little 
sense  of  religion  except  what  they  gained  from  their  clergy, 
and  as  being  kept  in  gross  ignorance^  and  in  great  disaffection 
to  the  government.  In  a  letter  from  the  same  prelate  to  the 
Bishop  of  London,  written  about  the  same  time,  it  is  alleged 
that  considering  how  numerous  the  papists  are  in  Ireland,  it 
highly  concerns  the  community  to  try  all  possible  means  to 
bnng  them  to  the  knowledge  of  the  true  religion,  and  that 
to  instruct  and  convert  the  young  generation  appears  to  be 
one  of  the  most  likely  methods.  In  consequence  of  these 
representations  a  society  was  incorporated,  with  power  to  re- 
ceive contributions,  for  the  education  of  the  popish  and  poor 
natives.  The  English  language  and  English  dress  were  no 
longer  the  objects  for  which  the  native  Irish  were  to  be 
educated ;    their  conversion  to  the  Protestant  faith  was  now 
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tbe  olQect  to  be  mttoiiied.  The  result  of  this  new  crusade  wns 
Terr  lamentmble,  and  the  history  of  the  Charter  schools  is  one 
of  the  most  painful  episodes  in  the  later  annab  of  Ireland.  Al- 
ikHigli  die  opefatioos  oi  the  society  were  on  so  small  a  scale  that, 
after  fifty  years^  it  could  not  muster  2,000  children  in  all  its 
sdMxdsy  yet  these  were  so  sadljr  n^lected  that,  in  the  langua^  of 
Howard,  who  Tinted  them  in  1784,  they  were  such  sickly, 
pale,  mad  miserable  objects,  as  to  be  a  disgrace  to  society.  A 
pabfie  inquiry  was  soon  after  instituted,  and  some  of  the 
mMser  abuses  were  corrected ;  but  the  system  was  essentially 
mnky,  the  children  were  rarely  successful  in  life,  and  about 
diir^  years  ago  the  schools  were  finally  closed. 

Pasau^  OTer  a  respectable,  but  unimportant  society,  the 
Association  tot  Discountenancing  Vice  and  Promoting  Reli* 
gpoQ,  in  whose  schools  all  the  children  were  reouired  to  read 
the  Bible,  and  those  belonging  to  the  Church  of  England  were 
tangfat  the  Church  catechism,  we  arrive  at  the  year  1812, 
when  an  important  report  on  Irish  education  was  published* 
Thk  report,  signed  amongst  others  by  the  Archbishops  of 
Armagh  and  Cashel,  and  by  Provost  Elrington,  corresponds 
to  the  third  phase  or  epocn  in  the  educational  history  of 
Ireland.  The  aim  of  education  was  no  longer  the  substitution 
of  the  English  for  the  Irish  lanffuage,  nor  the  conversion  of  the 
people  to  the  Protestant  faith,  but  the  training  of  the  young 
of  all  creeds  and  opinions  under  one  system  and  in  the  same 
schools.  In  conformity  with  this  view,  the  authors  of  the 
report  of  1812  endeavoured  to  fi*ame  a  system,  which,  keeping 
clear  of  all  interference  with  the  peculiar  tenets  of  different 
churches,  might  induce  the  population  to  receive  its  benefits 
as  one  undivided  whole.  "  We  venture,"  they  say,  '*  to 
express  our  unanimous  opinion  that  no  plan  for  the  education 
of  the  lowest  classes  in  Ireland,  however  wisely  and  unexcop* 
tionably  contrived  in  other  respects,  can  be  carried  into 
effectual  execution,  unless  it  be  explicitly  avowed  and  clearly 
understood  as  its  leading  principle,  that  no  attempt  shall  bo 
made  to  influence  or  disturb  the  peculiar  religious  tenets  of 
any  sect  or  description  of  Christians." 

This  report,  whose  principles  were  afterwards  adopted  by 
the  founders  of  the  present  system  of  National  Education,  led 
in  the  first  instance  the  Government  of  the  day  to  give  large 
grants  of  money  to  a  society,  established  a  short  time  before, 
ror  promoting  the  education  of  the  poor.  The  society  referred 
to  became  commonly  known  by  the  name  of  the  Kildare 
Street  Society,  and  its  operations  were  on  so  large  a  scale  that 
in  the  year  1825,  it  had  nearly  1,500  schools  and  100,000 
scholars  under  its  management.     In  its  schools  the  Holy 
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Scriptures  were  read  without  note  or  comment,  but  not  hececH 
sarily  every  part  of  them^  nor  exclusively  in  the  authorized 
version.  Catechisms  and  controversial  books  were  absolutely 
forbidden.  All  the  educational  machinery  of  later  days  was 
employed  by  this  society,  whose  history  is  deserving  of  a  fuller 
notice  than  the  limits  of  this  address  will  permit.  It  assisted  by 
money  grants  the  foundation  of  new  schools,  supplied  books 
and  other  requisites  gratuitously,  encouraged  deserving  teachers 
by  pecuniary  rewards^  maintained  two  model  schools  in  Dublin^ 
and  establisned  a  body  of  competent  inspectors.  In  addition  to 
all  this  work  it  began  the  publication  olr  a  library  of  useful  and 
amusing  books^  most  of  them  of  established  reputation,  for  the 
benefit  of  the  poorer  classes.  It  is  greatly  to  be  desired  that  this 
excellent  part  of  their  scheme  should  be  revived,  and  carried 
more  fully  into  execution  by  some  society  or  spirited  publisher. 
Few  will  dispute  the  propriety  of  placing  rel^ous  tracts  and 
moral  essays  freelv  in  the  hands  of  the  poor ;  but  so  portion  of 
the  community  will  care  to  confine  its  reading  to  publications 
oi  this  kind.  With  the  extension  oi  education,  the  demand 
for  works  of  imagination  and  of  general  interest  will  augment, 
even  among  the  humblest  of  the  population ;  and  this  want 
will,  it  appears  to  me,  be  best  supplied  by  the  publication ,  in 
the  cheapest  possible  form,  of  a  selection  from  those  rare  works 
of  genius,  which  have  ever  been  an  exhaustless  source  of  de- 
light and  profit  to  the  young  as  well  as  to  the  old,  and  of 
which  a  few  examples  are  to  be  found  in  the  literature  of  every 
great  country. 

In  1825,  a  new  Commission  published  the  first  of  a  series  of 
elaborate  reports  on  Irish  education ;  and  in  1831,  Mr.  Stanley 
(now  Lord  Derby),  who  was  then  Chief  Secretary,  announced 
in  a  letter  addressed  to  the  Duke  of  Leinster,  a  general  scheme 
of  education  for  Ireland,  and  gave  a  sketch  of  its  leading 
principles.  The  mixing  of  ehildreni  of  diffsrent  creeda,  ae 
foreslutdowed  in  the  report  of  1812,  was  now  the  great  end  in 
view  ;  and  this,  it  was  hoped,  might  be  eflQ^ted  by  bring- 
ing them  tc^ther  during  a  portion  of  each  day,  for  secular 
and  moral  instruction  only,  and  allowing  them  to  separaie 
during  another  portion  for  religious  instruction.  A  permanent 
Board  was  established  to  superintend  the  new  system,  and  a 
few  years  later  it  received  a  charter  of  incorporation.  The 
board  was  to  exercise  full  control  over  all  the  schools,  a»  well 
those  erected  under  its  own  auspices,  ae  those  placed  by  others 
under  its  management.  Applications  for  aid,  it  was  expected, 
would  be  viewed  with  peculiar  favour,  if  they  proceeded  from 
both  the  Protestant  and  Roman  Catholic  clergy  of  the  porishy 
or  at  lea«t  from  parishioners  of  the  two  conununioBe.     Local 
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fonda  were  to  provide  for  the  repairs  of  the  school  house^  a 
permanent  salary  of  a  certain  amount  for  the  master,  half  the 
cost  of  school  books,  and,  in  the  case  of  a  new  school  house^ 
one-third  of  the  estimated  cost  and  also  the  site.  The  schools 
were  to  be  kept  open  on  four  or  five  days  of  the  week  for 
moral  and  literary  training,  the  other  day  or  days  being  devoted 
to  religious  instruction ;  the  clergy  were  also  to  be  permitted 
and  encouraged  to  give  lessons  on  religion  upon  other  days, 
either  before  or  after  the  ordinary  school  hours.  A  register 
was  to  be  kept  oi  the  attendance  of  the  children  at  divine 
worship  on  Sundays;  and  the  Board  was  to  exercise  entire 
control  over  all  books,  secular  and  religious,  used  in  the  schools. 
The  teachers  were  to  be  educated  in  a  model  school,  and 
educational  works  to  be  edited. 

At  the  suggestion,  it  appears,  of  some  of  the  Commissioners, 
an  alteration  was  made  in  the  letter  of  Mr.  Stanley,  as  originally 
drawn  up,  and  a  new  draft  was  prepared  and  sent  to  the  Com* 
missioners,  differing  from  the  first  by  the  addition  of  one 
important  paragraph.  In  the  amended  letter,  the  Government 
declared  that  it  was  not  their  design  to  exclude  from  the  books 
used  {(X  combined  instruction  such  portions  of  sacred  history, 
or  of  religious  or  moral  teaching,  as  the  Board  might  approve. 
According  to  the  original  scheme  of  the  Government,  the 
religious  instruction  was  to  be  kept  quite  separate  from  the 
literary  and  moral;  according  to  the  modification  of  this 
scheme,  suggested  by  the  Commissioners,  a  portion  of  religious 
instruction,  the  supposed  common  ground  of  all  professing 
Christians,  was  to  be  given  at  the  literary  hours,  when  all  the 
children  of  the  school  were  assembled  together.  **  When  the 
Education  Board  was  or^^inally  established,"  says  Archbbhop 
Whateley,  ^^  it  was  at  first  a  matter  of  doubt  whether  any- 
thing more  could  be  accomplished  than  simply  to  provide  a 
joint  education  purely  secular,  leaving  all  instruction  in  any 
way  connected  with  religion  to  the  care  of  the  pastors  of  the 
several  denominations.  But  some  of  the  Commissioners  sug- 
gested, and  the  suggestion  was  agreed  to  by  the  rest,  and 
adopted  by  Government,  that  it  would  be  possible  to  introduce 
into  the  (common)  education  such  portions  of  sacred  history, 
and  of  Christian  instruction,  as  might  involve  no  matter  of 
controversy  amon^  Christians.  Complete  religious  instruction, 
indeed,  it  was  plain,  could  not  be  imparted  in  cqmmon  to  those 
of  diffi^rent  persuasions.  But  it  was  suggested  that,  as  there 
are  some  points  on  which  all  Christians  are  agreed,  it  would  be 
desirable  that  in  these  the  children  should  be  instructed 
together,  leaving  a  fuller  reli^ous  instruction  to  be  supplied 
to  tbem  separat^y,  in  conformity  with  the  will  of  their  parents. 
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Accordingly^  a  brief  summary  was  introduced  into  the  reading 
books  provided  by  the  Board;  and^  in  addition  to  this,  the 
Scripture  lessons,  comprising  a  large  portion  both  of  the  Old 
Testament  and  of  the  New  Testament,  were  drawn  up."  A 
book  of  Sacred  Poetry  and  Lessons  on  the  Truth  of  Christianity 
were  afterwards  added.  These  works  were  recommended  to 
the  patrons  of  the  schools  for  use  during  the  hours  of  com- 
binea  instruction;  but  their  use  was  not  compulsory.  The 
history  of  this  remarkable  effort  to  establish  a  common  ground 
of  religious  teaching  for  children  of  different  communions  is 
highly  instructive,  and  I  regret  not  to  be  able  to  give  it  at  full 
length.  The  able  prelate,  from  whom  I  have  quoted,  applied, 
for  several  years,  his  vigorous  mind  to  this  object,  and  he  was 
cordially  supported  by  the  Boman  Catholic  Archbishop 
(Murray),  who  was  also  a  member  of  the  Board.  The  work 
on  the  Truth  of  Christianity  came  to  be  used  in  900  schoolsi 
and  the  Scripture  Lessons  m  nearly  2,000 ;  but  in  Lreland,  as 
elsewhere,  tne  current  of  religious  feeling  had  be^n  to  set 
strongly  in  an  opposite  direction.  The  Board,  a  few  years 
later,  passed  a  nue  which,  literally  interpreted,  gave  to  the 

Cent  of  any  child  in  a  school  the  power  of  exduding  these 
ks  at  the  time  of  combined  instruction;  and,  some  time 
after,  it  shrank  from  enjoining  their  use  in  its  own  model 
schools.  The  Archbishop  and  two  other  Commissioners  of 
high  position  withdrew  from  the  Board,  and  this  attempt  to 
^ve  instruction  in  the  fundamental  principles  of  religion  to  the 
children  of  Ireland,  assembled  together  in  a  common  school, 
was,  after  a  trial  of  twenty  years,  practically,  though  not 
formally,  abandoned. 

Other  modifications  were,  at  an  early  period,  introduced  by 
the  Commissioners  into  the  plan  sketched  for  their  guidance 
in  Mr.  Stanley's  letter.  The  control  over  the  books  used  in 
religious  instruction  was  at  first  modified  and  afterwards 
virtually  abandoned.  The  raising  of  a  portion  of  the  per- 
manent salary  of  the  master  from  local  contributions  was  not 
insisted  upon,  and  by  an  arrangement  made  in  1840  with 
the  Presbyterian  Synod  of  Ulster,  the  schools  of  that  body 
were  placed  on  the  most  favoured  footing,  upon  an  application 
from  one  of  its  ministers  only,  without  the  co-operation  of  the 
clergy  or  lay  members  of  any  other  communion.  In  a  model 
form  of  application,  security  was  given  that  the  scriptural  and 
catechetical  instruction  would  be  so  arranged  as  not  to  interfere 
with  the  secular  business,  nor  be  imposed  on  any  child  whose 
parents  objected.  This  agreement,  coupled  with  the  employ- 
ment of  the  teacher  of  the  school  to  give  religious  instruction, 
led  effectively  to  the  recognition  of  schools  which  partook 
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laigelT  of  the  denominational  character.  The  preociient  thua 
estmblished  soon  became  more  widely  extended,  and  I  believe 
I  am  correct  in  the  statement  that  the  vast  majority  of  the 
ddhlren  in  Irehind  are  now  educated  in  schools  which  are 
intimately  c<mnected  with  one  or  other,  but  not  with  moi^ 
than  oae,  of  the  great  religious  communions.  The  effort  in 
the  model  schools  to  carry  into  execution  the  original  design 
of  the  founders  of  the  national  system  has  met  with  the  most 
strenaous  opposition  from  the  largest  religious  body  in  the 
coantry,  and  has  even  imperilled  the  very  existence  of  the 
whole  system.  The  same  body  has,  of  late  yeurs»  urged 
Btroi^y  the  introduction  of  a  purely  donomiuatioual  system ; 
and  a  recent  proposal  to  establish  model  schools  under  local 
managementy  which  would,  it  is  alleged,  be  in  practice  separate 
training  schools  for  Protestant  and  Roman  Catholic  teachers, 
has  brought  the  question  to  an  issue,  and  has  called  forth  a 
strong  expression  of  disapproval  from  a  large  portion  of  the 
public 

The  schools  receiving  public  aid  in  Ireland,  through  the 
Board  of  National  Education,  are  of  two  kinds  ;  vested  schools, 
which  are  held  either  by  the  Commissioners  themselves,  or  by 
others,  in  trust  to  be  maintained  as  national  schools,  and  non- 
vested  schools,  which  ore  the  property  of  private  individuals. 
All  the  schools  are  under  the  control  of  local  patrons  or 
managers,  with  the  exception  of  the  model  schools,  of  which 
the  Commissioners  themselves  are  the  patrons.  In  the  vested 
schools,  the  school-room  is  available,  after  the  ordinary  hours, 
for  the  religious  instruction  of  any  child  whose  parents  may  so 
desire  ;  in  the  non-vested  schools,  it  is  for  the  patron  to  deter- 
mine whether  any,  and,  if  any,  what  religious  mstruction  is  to 
be  given  in  the  school-room,  llcligious  instruction  nmy  be 
given  either  before  or  after  the  ordinary  school  hours,  or  at  one 
intermediate  interval.  In  uU  schools,  except  those  for  indus- 
trial training,  four  hours  at  least,  on  five  days  of  the  week, 
must  be  devoted  to  literary  instruction.  Every  school  is 
inspected  at  least  three  times  in  the  year.  The  inspection  has 
nothing  of  a  denominational  character.  Grants  arc  made  to 
aid  in  the  erection  and  maintenance  of  school  houses,  to  pay  or 
augment  the  salaries  of  schoolmasters,  and  to  supply  school 
books  at  a  reduced  cost.  In  addition  to  the  ordinary  national 
schools,  there  are  model  schools,  designed  to  promote  united 
education,  to  exhibit  the  best  methods  of  instruction,  and  to 
train  young  persons  for  the  oflSce  of  teacher.  In  the  model 
schools,  the  children  of  different  creeds  meet  in  separate  rooms 
for  religious  instruction,  a  short  time  before  the  secular  business 
begins.   There  are  also  agricultural  schools^  to  which  farms  are 
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attached ;  and  industrial  schools  for  teaching  embroidery  and 
needlework.  The  convent  schools  are  a  special  class,  and 
were  among  the  earliest  to  receive  aid  from  the  Board.  They 
are  subject  to  the  same  rules  as  the  non-vested  schools.  The 
members  of  the  religious  community  may  act  as  teachers,  either 
alone,  or  with  the  help  of  assistants.  Neither  teachers  nor 
assistants  in  the  convent  schools  receive  any  salary,  but  there 
are  paid  monitors  selected  from  among  the  pupils.  These 
schools  are  also  subject  to  inspection. 

In  order  to  render  intelligible  the  whole  question  of  elemen* 
tnry  education,  under  its  present  aspect,  in  these  countries,  it 
will  now  be  necessary  briefly  to  refer  to  its  history  in  England. 
Two  great  societies  for  the  promotion  of  education  amongst  the 
poor  of  England  were  established  early  in  the  present  century ; 
the  National  Society  in  connexion  with  the  Established  Church, 
and  the  British  and  Foreign  School  Society  in  connexion  with 
the  Dissenters.  In  the  same  year  in  which  the  National 
Board  in  Ireland  began  its  operations,  the*  first  grant  for  educar 
tion  was  made  in  England,  and  a  Committee  of  the  Privy  Coun- 
cil was  appointed  to  administer  it.  In  Great  Britain  the  public 
money  has  been  chiefly  devoted,  in  aid  of  voluntary  contributions, 
to  the  erection  of  elementary  and  normal  schools,  to  the  training 
of  pupil  and  probationary  teachers,  and  to  the  augmentation  of 
the  salaries  of  certificated  masters.  The  whole  system  has 
been  managed  through  the  agency  of  voluntary  societies,  at 
the  head  of  which  stand  the  two  societies  already  named ;  and 
next  in  importance  the  Wesleyan  Education  Committee,  the 
Catholic  School  Committee,  and  the  Home  and  Colonial 
School  Society.  Tiie  education  is  a  mixed  religious  and  secu- 
lar one.  The  catechisms  and  dogmatic  teaching  of  the  diflferent 
religious  bodies  are  taught  in  all  the  schools,  with  the  exception 
of  those  of  the  British  Society,  side  by  side  with  the  common 
school  lessons.  In  the  schools  of  the  National  Society,  the 
church  catechism,  as  a  rule,  is  taught  to  every  child,  although 
the  managers  have  a  discretionary  power,  if  they  think  proper 
to  exercise  it.  Yet  a  large  number  of  the  children  of  noncon- 
forming parents  have  always  attended  these  schools. 

The  training  colleges  in  England  are  connected  with  the 
central  societies,  and  like  the  elementary  schools  are  all 
denominational.  The  State  contributes  more  than  one  half  of 
the  cost  of  their  maintenance.  The  inspection  has  also  a 
denominational  character,  and  the  concurrence  of  the  Church 
or  society  is  required  in  the  appointment  of  the  inspectors. 
There  are  three  kinds  of  inspectors — Church  of  England,  Dis- 
senter, and  Boman  Catholic.  The  Church  of  England  inspec- 
tors are  all  clergymen,  and  report  on  the  religious  as  well  as 
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the  secular  instruction  in  the  schools;    the  other  inspectors 
report  on  the  secular  instruction  onl^. 

In  the  schools  of  the  British  Society^  catechisms  and  pecu- 
liar religious  tenets  are  not  taught^  but  instruction  is  given  in 
the  Scriptures,  and  in  the  fundamental  doctrines  of  Ohrlstianitj. 
In  the  schools  connected  with  the  Established  Church  of  Scot^ 
hnd,  the  Scriptures  are  read   and  the  shorter  catechism  is 
tan^t,  but  their  use  is  not  enjoined  against  the  will  of  the 
parents.     In  those  of  the  National  Society,  the  Church  cate- 
chism is  always  taught,  and  in  many  of  them  the  children  are 
required  to  attend  church  on  Sunday.     The  general  result  of 
this  denominational  system  is  different  from  what  might  have 
been  expected.     Except  in  the  case  of  Roman  Catholic  schools, 
it  appears,  from  the  concurrent  testimony  of  the  Assistant  Com- 
missioners, that  the  poor  in  England  are  pleased  to-  see  religion 
taught  in  the  schools,  but  are  comparatively  incurious  as  to  the 
particular  form.      They  look,  however,  very  closely  to  the 
quality  of  the  secular  instruction.     According  to  the  evidence, 
in  1861,  of  a  competent  witness,  who  had  made  diligent  inquiry, 
there  was  no  difference  of  opinion  on  this  subject.     School- 
masters, clergymen,  ministers,    city  missionaries,  all   agreed 
that  the  poor  in  selecting  a  school  looked  entirely  to  whether  it 
8npplied  good  reading,  writing,  and  arithmetic.     So  far  as  this 
witness  could  ascertam,  the  sort  of  education  provided  in  the 
British  school  was  that  demanded  by  the  people.     The  reli- 
gious element  was  considered  essential,  and  that  element  con- 
sisted in  reading  the  Bible. 

The  Conscience  Clause  was  framed  for  the  protection  of  a 
minority,  and  provides  that  in  localities  where  there  is  not 
room  for  more  than  one  school,  the  children  not  belonging  to 
the  church  with  which  the  school  is  connected  are,  if  their 
parents  so  desire,  to  be  exempted  from  attendance  on  public 
worship,  and  from  receiving  dogmatic  instruction.  A  proposal 
of  the  Committee  of  Council  to  insert  a  condition  to  this  effect 
in  the  deeds  of  the  schools  of  the  National  Society,  which  are 
situated  in  thinly  peopled  districts,  has  called  forth  a  strong 
protest  from  some  oi  the  leading  members  of  that  influential 
society.  ^'  The  Church,"  Archdeacon  Denison  declares,  "  may 
not  do  harm  to  the  children  of  the  Church  by  putting  before 
them  in  her  daily  practice,  that  the  privileges  of  a  scliool  do 
not  necessarily  not  only  include,  but  flow  out  oi,  and  depend 
upon  the  teaching  of  religious  truth ;  nor  may  she  minister 
to  the  delusion  that  the  readincj  of  the  Bible  is  the  same  thing 
with  teaching  and  learning  religious  truth ;  nor  do  any  thing  to 
compromise  the  principle  that  without  the  steady  inculcation 
of  dogma^  school  teaching  is  no  blessing  to  parent  or  child,  but 
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the  reverse."  The  National  Society  has  accordingly  refused 
to  fetter  in  any  way  the  discretion  of  the  managers  of  its 
schools.  In  considering  this  question,  it  must  not  be  forgotten 
that  the  clergy  of  the  Church  have  devoted  their  time  with 
extraordinary  zeal,  and  contributed  their  money  with  an 
unsparing  hand  to  help  forward  the  education  of  the  poor  in 
England.  It  is  chiefly,  indeed,  through  their  exertions  that 
education  has  reached  the  rural  population.  We  ought  not, 
therefore,  to  be  surprised  if  they  have  hitherto  insisted  pretty 
strongly  on  being  allowed  to  take  their  own  way. 

In  the  schools  receiving  aid  from  the  National  Board  in 
Ireland,  a  certain  number  of  hours,  we  have  seen,  are  set 
apart  exclusively  for  secular  instruction  in  five  days  of  each 
week.  So  stringently  is  this  rule  enforced,  that  the  Bible 
cannot  be  read  during  these  hours,  and  when  the  secular  work 
is  finished,  any  child  whose  parents  object  to  the  religious 
instruction,  is  at  liberty  to  retire  from  the  school.  The  Boman 
Catholic  prelates  complain  of  the  application  of  this  rule  in 
the  case  of  schools,  wnich,  as  they  allege,  are  really  denomina- 
tional. "  In  one  and  the  same  town,"  they  remark,  "  in  one 
and  the  same  street,  will  be  two  national  schools,  one  ex- 
clusively Catholic,  the  other  exclusively  Protestant.  In  the 
Catholic  school,  because  in  the  contemplation  of  the  Board's 
rules  a  mixed  school,  which  is  a  pure  fiction,  no  distinctive 
Catholic  teaching  is  allowed  (o  mingle  with  the  secular  instruc- 
tion, and  the  practices  of  piety  which  the  Catholic  Church 
considers  of  so  much  importance,  in  order  to  implant  the  love 
of  God  in  the  hearts  of  youth,  are  during  the  greater  part  of 
the  day  interdicted.  .  .  .  This  is  felt  to  be  a  very  great 
hardship,  and  all  the  greater  that  there  is  not  a  shadow  of 
reason  for  continuing  it." 

If  for  Catholic  practices  of  piety,  we  substitute  the  reading 
of  the  Bible,  this  passage  will  express  an  objection  which  has 
often  been  made  by  other  Churches  to  the  system  of  national 
education  in  Ireland.  The  rule  by  which  the  Scriptures  are 
excluded  from  the  schools,  during  the  hours  of  general  instruc- 
tion, was  declared  in  1845,  by  the  prelates  of  the  Established 
Church,  to  be  so  fundamentally  objectionable,  that  while  this 
continued  to  be  the  principle  of  the  system,  they  could  not 
conscientiously  connect  their  schools  with  it,  even  if  all 
other  grounds  of  oppoifition  were  taken  away.  The 
question  thus  raised  is  one  of  great  importance,  and  is 
aeeerving  of  serious  consideration.  It  arose  immediately 
after  the  introduction  of  the  national  system  into  Ireland, 
and  led  to  a  protracted  struggle  between  the  Board  and 
the  two  great  Protestant  Churches  of  th©  country,  on  the 
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ground    (to    use    the    language   of    the    Synod    of    Ulster) 
that   in   a     Christian    country    the    Bible,    unabridged    and 
unmutilatedy    should  form  the  basis   of  national   education. 
But  while  the  clergy  of  the  Established  Church  maintained 
that  the    Scriptures   should   be   read  by  every   child  in  the 
Church  schools,  the  Presbyterian  Church  laid  down  the  im- 
portant principle  that  the  parent,  to  whom,  they  declared,  the 
AUwise  God  had  committed  the  ti*ust,  should  exercise  a  full 
control  over  the  religious  education  his  child  was  to  receive. 
The  Synod  of  Ulster  drew  up,  in  four  propositions,  a  formal 
statement  of  the  conditions  on  which  they  were  prepared  to 
accept  Government  aid  for  their  schools.     The  third  of  these 
propositions  declared,  that  while  all  children  whose  parents  so 
directed  were  daily  to  read  the  Scriptures  at  hours  set  apart 
for  the  purpose,  no  compulsion  whatever  was  to  be  employed 
to  make  others  either  read  the  Scriptures,  or  remain  during  the 
reading  of  them.     After  a  negotiation,  prolonged  through  five 
years,  the  Synod  came  to  an  arrangement  by  which,  while  they 
retained  in  other  respects  the  management  of  their  schools  in 
their    own    hands,    they    bound    themselves   to   make   fixed 
rules    for    the    complete    separation,    during    certain    hours 
of  each   day,   of  the   secular  from  the  religious  instruction; 
80    that    children    of    other    creeds   might   take   advantage 
of  the   common   teaching    of    the   schools.     In   making   this 
division    of    work,    they   did    not    depart    from   the   earliest 
precedents  of  the  Church  of  Scotland.     In  the  Book  of  Dis- 
cipline, drawn  up  in  the  time  of  Knox,  it  is  directed  that  "  a 
certain   time   be   appointed   to   reading  and  learning   of  the 
catechism,  and   a  certain  time   to  the  Latin  tongue,  and  a 
certain  time  to  the  arts  of  philosophy  and  the  ether  tongues, 
and  a  certain  time  to  that  study  in  which  they  (the  scholars; 
intend  to  travel  for  the  profit  of  the  Commonwealth."     I  have, 
hovever,  failed  to  trace  the  principle  of  parental  authority  in 
education  to  so  ancient  a  source ;  on  the  contrary,  the  early 
declarations  of  the  Church  of   L'cotland  agree  with  those  of 
other  churches  in  maintaining  that  to  the  church,  and  not  to 
the  people,  either  individually  or   collectively,  belongs   the 
right  of    ordering  the  education  of  the  commonwealth.     In 
direct  opposition   to  the  will  of  the  parents,  the  General  As- 
sembly of  the  Church  of  Scotland  ordered,  in  1642,  the  presby- 
teries to  convene  all  known  papists  within  their  bounds,  and  to 
require    them    to   give  their   children,    sons   and  daughters, 
above  seven  years  old^  to  be  educated  at  the  charge  of  the 
parents,  to  such  protestant  friends  as  the  presbyteries  might 
approve:    and  by  an  overture  approved  in   1699,   the  same 
AjBsemblj  ordered,  among  other  things,  application  to  be  madd 
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to  the  civil  magistrate,  as  often  as  need  be,  for  seeing  to  the 
training  up  of  popish  youths  in  the  protestant  religion.  In 
later  times,  it  is  true,  a  different  spirit  oegan  to  prevail,  and  in 
1829,  the  Assembly  heard,  without  disapproval,  that  in  the 
presbyterian  schools  of  Scotland,  no  religious  instruction  of 
which  their  parents  disapproved,  was  pressed  upon  Romsm 
Catholic  children.  But  the  Presbyterian  Church  in  this 
country  was  the  first  great  religious  body,  so  far  as  I  know, 
which  formally  declared  that  to  the  parent  belongs  the  right 
of  controlling  the  religious  instruction  of  his  child ;  and  it  has 
thereby,  1  conceive,  established  a  claim  to  a  very  high  place  in 
the  history  of  free  education.  An  important  consequence,  to 
which  I  have  elsewhere  directed  attention,  flows  from  the  ap- 
plication of  this  principle  ;  it  is  the  propriety  of  giving  secular 
education  for  its  own  sake,  even  where  no  security  for  religious 
teaching  can  be  obtained. 

The  report  of  the  Commission  on  Popular  Education  in 
England,  published  in  1861,  led  to  some  important  alterations 
in  the  conditions  on  which  the  Committee  of  the  Privy 
Council  continued  it"*  grants  to  the  elementary  schools.  The 
Revised  Code  embodied  the  new  conditions,  and  has  given  rise 
to  more  discussion  and  greater  diversity  of  opinion  than  even 
the  Conscience  Clause  itself.  According  to  its  provisions,  the 
annual  grant  from  the  public  treasury  is  given  in  the  form,  first, 
of  an  allowance  per  scholar,  according  to  the  average  atten- 
dance at  the  school  throughout  the  year,  and,  secondly,  of  a 
further  allowance  for  every  scholar  who  has  attended  school 
more  than  200  times,  and  is  able  to  pass  certain  examitiations. 
The  latter  provision  was  introducea  with  a  view  to  securing 
the  eflBciency  of  the  instruction,  and  has  become  popularly  known 
as  payment  by  results.  The  Revised  Code  has  not  yet  been 
extended  to  Ireland,  but  its  gradual  introduction  was  recom- 
mended in  a  letter  from  the  late  Chief  Secretary  to  the  Irish 
Commissioners.  I  will  not  attempt  to  describe  in  detail  the  minor 
hardships  which  have,  in  many  cases,  arisen  from  its  application ; 
but  the  great  issue  raised  by  the  new  Code  is  one  whose  impor- 
tance can  scarcely  be  overrated,  and  as  the  results  of  three  years' 
experience  of  its  working  are  now  before  the  public,  it  can 
scarcely  be  considered  premature,  if  I  attempt  to  discuss  its 
merits.  In  defence  of  the  Code,  it  may  be  alleged,  that  in  a 
aystem  of  State  education  controlled  by  a  central  authority, 
some  substitute  must  be  found,  even  at  the  risk  of  individual 
suffering,  for  the  healthy  competition  which  keeps  private 
enter[)rise  in  vigorous  life.  On  the  other  hand,  it  must  never 
be  forgotten,  that  in  dealing  with  the  ordinary  school-master, 
the  greatest  gentleness  must  be  used.    His  occupation  is  both 
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hansBui^  and  monotonood^  and  no  pains  should  be  spared  to 
prevent  nim  from  falling  into  the  condition  of  a  mechanical 
drudge.  If  this  unhappily  occur,  the  degradation  of  the 
teacher  will  be  reflected  upon  the  scholar,  and  that  higher 
trainiug,  which  is  of  more  value  than  any  positive  knowledge, 
will  cease  to  be  given.  The  recent  reports  of  the  Assistant 
Commissioners  in  England  are  full  of  valuable  information  on 
this  subject,  and  although  the  evidence  is  not  all  of  the  same 
Complexion,  it  is  on  the  whole  very  far  from  favourable.  The 
instruction  in  reading,  writing,  arithmetic,  and  spelling  has,  it 
appears,  improved ;  but  this  gain  has  been  accompanied  by 
serious  drawbacks.  The  new  Code,  we  are  informed,  is  tending 
to  formalize  the  work  of  the  schools,  and  to  render  it  lifeless, 
inelastic,  and  mechanical.  Many  teachers  narrow  their  sense 
of  duty  to  the  **  Six  Standards,"  or,  as  they  sometimes  call  them 
with  unconscious  sarcasm,  the  paying  subjects.  Instead  of 
striving  to  awaken  the  intelligence  and  train  the  understandings 
of  the  children,  the  sole  object  of  the  teacher  is  now  to  secure 
that  they  shall  pass  the  inspector.  There  is  less  intelligence, 
we  are  informed,  in  the  higher  classes,  and  school-work  is  more 
mechanical  and  dull.  Geography,  grammar,  and  history,  all 
of  them  efficient  instruments  for  opening  the  mind,  have  dis- 
appeared, or  are  scarcely  the  ghosts  of  their  old  selves.  It 
bias  even  led  to  the  neglect  of  the  duller  children.  The  teacher, 
it  appears,  is  induced  to  concentrate  his  efforts  on  scholars  who 
will  yield  a  return  in  the  shape  of  a  capitation  grant,  but  is 
tempted  to  neglect  those  from  whose  inferior  parts  no  profit  is 
likely  to  be  gained.  In  the  latest  reports  laid  before  Parlia- 
ment, the  same  statements  are  reiterated.  The  new  Code,  we 
are  told,  reduces  the  attainments  of  all  schools  to  the  same 
dead  level,  the  level  of  the  lowest  country  village  school.  It 
gives  no  encouragement  to  well  skilled  and  energetic  teachers 
to  put  forth  their  powers  and  make  their  schools  a  success  and 
a  name.  "The  watchword  of  the  present  day,"  observes 
Dr.  Morell,  "  is  to  pav  by  results ;  but  if  the  results  we  pay 
for  present  no  available  mental  growth,  it  is  a  serious  question, 
whether  in  after  life  they  will  not  entirely  fail  of  the  purpose 
at  which  all  primary  education  is  supposed  to  aim,  the  culture 
and  elevation  of  the  individual." 

It  iri  clear  from  this  testimony  that  the  new  Code  has  intro- 
duced into  the  elementary  schools  of  England  that  which  is 
everv where  the  plague  spot  in  the  educational  arrangements 
of  the  present  day,  the  substitution  of  cramming  for  genuine 
teaching.  The  language  of  the  candidate  for  a  civil  appoint-* 
ment  In  India  is  repeated  by  the  humble  parish  sclioolmasteri 
and  the  aim  of  both  is  to  discover  the  subjects  which  will  pay 
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best,  and  to  treat  them  so  that  they  shall  yield  the  largest 
return.  To  many  it  may  appear  a  refinement  of  criticism  to 
speak  of  the  educational  training  of  a  poor  man's  child,  as 
something  distinct  from,  and  more  important  than,  that  which 
an  examination  will  ever  test ;  but  this  is  not  the  view  of  the  able 
men  whose  opinions  I  have  cited,  nor  will  it  be  the  view  of 
any  who  have  had  experience  in  the  education  of  youth.  "  You 
will  wonder,"  says  Locke  in  his  Thoughts  concerning  Educa- 
tion, "  that  I  put  learning  last,  especially  if  I  tell  you  I  think 
it  the  least  part.  This  may  seem  strange  in  the  mouth  of  a 
bookish  man,  and  learning  making  usually  the  chief,  if  not  only 
bustle  and  stir  about  children,  being  almost  that  alone  which 
is  thought  of  when  people  talk  of  education,  makes  my  asser- 
tion the  greater  paradox."  Place  a  young  man  under  an  able 
and  conscientious  teacher,  and  let  him  begin  the  study  either  of 
a  language  or  a  science ;  he  will  be  judiciously  led  from  the 
first  rudiments  onwards,  receiving  aid  and  advice  when 
necessary,  but  will  always  be  made,  as  far  as  possible,  to  draw 
upon  his  own  resources ;  his  powers  of  memory,  attention,  and 
reflection  will  be  brought  into  play,  and  his  judgment  exercised 
and  strengthened.  A  few  years  of  this  training  will  enable 
the  pwpil  to  continue  his  studies  without  assistance  from  others, 
or,  if  his  tastes  meanwhile  take  another  direction,  he  will  bring 
a  ripe  and  sound  mind  to  bear  upon  the  new  object  of  his  pur- 
suit. Under  the  cramming  system,  how  different  is  tlie  method, 
how  sadly  different  are  the  results  I 

That  sound  and  searching  examinations  arc  of  inestimable 
value,  as  auxiliaries  in  the  work  of  instruction,  no  one  will 
venture  to  deny,  but  their  object  should  be  to  test  the  child 
and  not  the  master,  to  reward  the  diligent  and  successful 
scholar,  and  to  stimulate  the  indolent  and  backward.  By  the 
new  Code  the  master,  as  it  appears  to  me,  is  placed  in  a  false 
position  in  his  own  school,  an«l  even  the  youngest  children  will 
not  be  slow  to  discover  that  the  teacher,  to  whom  they  should 
look  up  with  respect,  if  not  with  awe,  is  too  dependent  upon 
them  for  his  dailv  bread.  His  efforts  for  their  improvement 
will  be  attributed,  often  without  truth,  to  sordid  motives ;  and 
that  high  tone  of  feeling,  without  which  no  school,  whether 
for  rich  or  poor,  can  properly  perform  its  functions,  will,  it  is 
to  be  feared,  too  often  not  be  maintained.  That  a  scheme 
may  be  devised  which  shall  secure  cflBcient  teaching  and  yet 
uphold  the  independence  of  the  master,  I  have  little  doubt ; 
and  the  experience  dally  accumulating  in  England  will  greatly 
help  in  the  solution  of  the  problem.  The  Revised  Code  I 
cannot  consider  to  be  such  a  scheme.  It  may  serve  the  pur- 
pose of  a  central  administration  and  facilitate  official  work^  but 
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in  its  present  form,  it  will  not  help  to'develop  the  intelligence 
of  the  country.  It  proceeds  on  a  principle  directly  antagonistic 
to  the  views  of  all  the  great  authorities  on  education  in  Eng- 
land, a  principle  condemned  by  Locke  on  general  grounds 
more  than  150  years  ago,  and  condemned  by  Morell  in  the 
present  day,  from  experience  of  its  bitter  fruits. 

If  I  have  dwelt  too  long  on  this  subject,  it  arises  from  the 
conviction  in  my  mind  that  it  greatly  exceeds  in  importance 
all  other  subjects  relating  to  the  education  of  the  nuinbler 
classes.  The  rudiments  of  letters  are  no  doubt  a  most  impor- 
tant acquisition,  but  they  are  only  a  means  to  an  end  ;  and  no 
greater  mistake  can  be  committed^  than  to  suppose  that  the 
whole  condition  of  society  will  be  changed,  if  only  the  popu- 
lation can,  in  any  way,  be  made  to  read  and  write.  To  educate 
the  poor  is  now  recognized  to  be  the  duty  of  every  goveniment, 
but  it  does  not  follow  that  an  iron  organization  is  the  best 
adapted  to  develop  the  higher  qualities  of  a  free  people. 
Those  who  admire  so  greatly  the  compulsory  education  of 
Northern  Germany,  appear  to  forget  that  it  is  a  remnant  of 
the  compulsoiy  religion  of  the  sixteenth  century,  and  that  the 
free  cities  of  Hamburg  and  Frankfort  never  adopted  it.  A 
State  education,  which  paralyzes  local  efforts,  may  have  an 
ephemeral  success,  but  will  not  produce  enduring  monuments  ; 
and  if  the  highest  results  are  to  oe  attained,  the  State,  while  it 
aids,  must,  in  education  as  in  other  things,  leave  free  scope  for 
the  play  of  individual  action. 

The  imperfect  sketch  I  have  given  of  the  past  history  and 
present  position  of  primary  education  in  these  countries,  may 
perhaps  DC  of  some  use  in  the  discussion  of  the  important  sub- 
ject on  the  programme  of  this  day.  I  have  endeavoured  to 
avoid  saying  anything  which  might  foreclose  that  discussion, 
but  before  concluding,  I  wish  to  make  a  brief  reference  to  the 
special  question  we  are  about  to  consider.  The  present 
century  has  seen  one  great  society  for  the  education  of  the 
poor  in  Ireland  overthrown,  and  a  new  institution  of  greater 
magnitude  set  up  in  its  place.  I  would  earnestly  deprecate 
another  sweeping  change.  The  most  permanent  and  valuable 
institutions  in  every  country  have,  as  history  shows,  been  of  slow 
growth,  and  have  become  gradually  fitted  to  the  peculiar  condi- 
tion of  the  people  for  whose  use  they  were  designed.  The 
national  system  of  education  in  Ireland  may  not  be  the  model 
system  its  enthusiastic  admirers  have  described;  but,  on  the 
whole,  it  has  been  (Successful  and  has  done  useful  work.  I  am 
not  afraid  to  state  here,  in  the  presence  of  many  who  have  a  full 
and  personal  knowledge  of  the  schools,  that  where  the  local 
patrons  perform  their  duty,  the  ordinary  national  schools  in  this 
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part  of  the  country  are  highly  eiBcient.  And  I  may  add  that 
the  application  of  a  searching  test  to  the  published  returns  has 
led  me  to  the  conclusion^  that  very  efficient  schools  also  exist 
in  nearly  all  the  chief  centres  of  population  throughout 
Ireland.  If  the  same  observations  cannot  be  applied  to  every 
school,  it  is  to  the  want  of  local  support  arid  supervision  that 
the  failure  is  due.  The  National  Board  in  Ireland  has  perhaps 
undertaken  to  do  too  much,  and  has  required  the  local  patrons 
to  do  too  little ;  and  it  is  to  be  regretted,  that  in  this  respect, 
the  original  scheme  of  1831  has  been  so  widely  departed  from. 
AVith  regard  to  the  religious  part  of  the  inquiry,  I  will  only 
venture  to  say,  that  the  settlement  of  1840  appears  to  me  to 
be  the  best  solution  I  have  yet  seen  of  that  tortuous  question. 
It  has  fully  satisfied  two  great  religious  bodies,  and  was  for 
many  years  accepted  without  remonstrance  by  the  church  of 
the  vast  bulk  of  the  people.  In  providing  secular  instruction 
for  a  minority,  it  introduced  order  and  method  into  the  educa- 
tion of  the  majority,  and  in  accordance  with  the  rightful 
wishes  of  the  parents,  it  gave  due  importance  to  the  religious 
element  in  puolic  instruction. 
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SIR   JAMES    SIMPSON,    BART.,    M.D.,   F.R.S., 

ON  PUBLIC  HEALTH.* 


»»  pUBLIC  Health  is  Public  Wealth."  These  five  words 
X  form  an  adage  of  momentous  import  and  stern  truth. 
For  every  man  who  is  obstructed  by  sickness  from  working  his 
work  and  doing  his  duty  as  a  citizen,  is  necessarily  a  loss  to  the 
revenues  of  the  State  at  large.  If  we  have  a  community  of  ten 
thousand,  with  one  hundred  sick,  the  wealth-producing  power 
of  this  hundred  is  not  only  taken  from  the  public  purse,  but 
ten  or  twenty  more  additional  citizens  have  to  be  told  off  to 
attend  to  them  in  their  sickness,  and  during  their  term  of  ill- 
ness the  sustenance  of  the  sick  and  their  attendants  is  required 
to  be  obtained  from  public  or  private  sources. 

But  further,  if  from  the  severity  of  the  disease  five  or  ten 
adults,  fathers  or  mothcj^^,  in  this  hundred  die,  the  consequent 
loss  to  the  community  is  difficult  to  calculate,  as  their  children 
might  require  to  be  sustained,  and  the  status  of  their  families  be 
deteriorated  morally  and  materially.  It  is  impossible,  indeed, 
to  estimate  in  mere  yellow  gold  the  value  of  the  life  of  a  father, 
however  humble  a  mechanic  he  may  be,  cut  down  prematurely  by 
disease  and  death.  The  science  of  public  health  is  to  detect 
and  use  means  to  avert  the  occurrence  of  disease,  not  like  the 
science  of  medicine  to  treat  it  after  it  has  occurred,  preven- 
tion being  here  as  elsewhere  better  than  cure. 

*  The  manuscript  of  this  Address  did  not  reach  the  Editor  till  many 
weeks  after  the  conclusion  of  the  Belfast  Meeting.  It  then  arrived  in 
a  very  imperfect  state,  and  no  corrected  proof,  although  several  appli- 
cations were  made,  could  be  obtained  from  Sir  James  Simpson.  The 
Editor  has  done  his  best  to  exclude  errors  from  the  following  pages  ; 
but  neither  for  any  mistakes  or  omissions  therein,  nor  for  the  delay  in 
the  publication  of  the  volume  consequent  on  the  circumstances  above 
mentioned,  can  he  consider  himself  responsible. 
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Why  is  all  this  required  ?  If  man  was  provided  with  a 
sufficient  amount  of  pure  air  and  pure  water,  with  a  sufficient 
abundance  of  clothing  and  food,  and  with  a  sufficient  abundance 
of  healthy  exercise  and  recreation,  he  would  reach  that  standard 
of  health  which  it  is  in  the  power  of  the  race  to  attain.  This 
condition  of  things,  however,  is  not  the  common  condition. 
For  man — natural  man — is  at  best  an  ill-conditioned,  sottish, 
and  uncleanly  animal,  more  uncleanly  than  the  caruivora  and 
others  of  the  lower  quadrupeds.  Travel  over  the  surface  of 
Great  Britain,  or  over  the  surface  of  this  beautiful  island,  and 
all  is  bright  and  joyous  in  field,  valley,  and  mountain,  till  you 
come  to  a  human  habitation,  for  then  you  will  find  man  settling 
down  and  making  a  dark  spot  for  himself  by  building  a  house. 

A  house  may  be  an  essential  element  of  human  civilization, 
but  in  building  it  a  man  may  fall  into  a  series  of  artificial 
arrangements  more  or  less  damaging  and  perilous  to  his  health. 
By  its  construction  he  partially  excludes  the  beneficial  light  of 
heaven ;  instead  of  breathing  the  fresh  and  bracing  external 
air  he  imprisons,  in  a  greater  or  less  degree,  within  his  dwell- 
ing  a  portion  of  atmosphere,  and  deteriorates  this  portion  by 
his  cooking,  by  the  fumes  from  his  prepared  food,  by  invisible 
accumulations  of  particles  of  organic  and  inorganic  dust,  by 
his  fires  and  his  lights,  by  his  own  respiration  and  by  his  exha- 
lations. Outsid^  nis  house  again,  and  too  often  only  a  few 
feet  from  its  walls,  we  find  a  collection  of  decomposing  organic 
refuse  produced  by  the  ashes  of  these  human  beings,  deterio- 
rating the  air  above  and  the  soil  beneath.  For,  be  it  a  cottage 
or  a  farm-house,  the  sewage  is  filtered  into  the  ground 
around  the  house,  and  it  is  now  well  *known  from  the  results 
of  sanitary  investigations  that  the  wells  in  such  localities  con- 
tain water  so  foul  that  it  of  itself  often  produces  disease. 

Some  of  those  dark  spots  are  darker  than  others.  I  have 
heard  of  Irish  cabins  wnere  the  human  inhabitants  occupied 
the  bed,  with  the  pigs  nestled  beneath  it,  and  the  hens  roosted 
above — the  inhabitants  revelling  in  the  sights  and  sounds  of 
chicken  and  bacon,  but,  alas,  seldom  or  never  tasting  it.  We 
have  too  often  a  similar  condition  of  things,  minus  the  pigs,  in 
Scotland,  especially  in  the  Highlands  and  Islands,  the  human 
inhabitant  being  often  under  the  same  roof  with  his  domestic 
animals  ;  sometimes,  as  in  the  Islands  of  Uiq  and  Barra  incar- 
cerating the  very  smoke  of  their  fires  that  it  may  change  the 
roof  thatch,  which  is  removed  annually,  into  manure  for 
their  little  croft.  But  wretched  as  human  habitations  and 
their  surroundings  frequently  are  in  the  country,  it  is  a  well- 
ascertained  fact  that  human  life  exists  under  more  favourable 
circumstances  in  such  country  districts  than   in   towns^   in 
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Detrly  the  proportion  of  three  to  two.     In  other  words,  out  of 
the  same  number  of  the  population  three  hundred  of  the  urban 
die  for  two  hundred  of  the  rural,  the  chances  of  life   being  eo 
much  less  in  the  city  than  in  the  country.     Yet,  in  the  present 
state  of  civilization,  the  general  tendency  of  the  population  is 
to  mass  and  congregate  in  towns  and  cities  where  the  chances 
dt  premature  disease  and  death  are   thus  so  much   greater. 
Why  are  they  greater?    Because,  in  accordance  with  a  well- 
known  law  in  medical  statistics,  the  more  the  population  is  in 
a  limited  spot  the  higher  is  their  general  rate  of  mortality.  For, 
besides  being  exposed  in  an  intensified  degree  to  all  the  causes  of 
deteriorated  health  pertaining  to  the  interiors  of  country  dwell- 
ings, the  inmates  of  cities,  especially  in  their  crowded  and 
OTercrowded   parts,  are   liable   to   the   evil   influences   which 
spring  from  the  contamination  of  the  air  by  various  manufac- 
tures, by  smoke,  and  fires,  and  gases,  by  the  frequent  pollu- 
tions  arising  from    rotting   garbage   and   offal,   and    human 
organic  refuse,  and  all  other  bad  sanitary  arrangements  preva- 
lent in  many  parts  of  our  large  towns. 

No  doubt  in  this  respect  great  improvement  has  been  made. 
Many  must  remember  the  day  when  in  Edinburgh  and 
Glasgow,  in  London  and  Dublin,  if  you  turned  off  into  one  of 
those  closes  and  wynds  which  were  so  common,  the  community 
of  the  place  were  living,  as  it  were,  in  a  state  of  cankerous 
putrescence  and  gangrene.     We  have  the  whole  story  vividly 

tainted  by  one  of  our  best  hygienist  poets,  in  the  following 
nes: — 

"  I  stepped  into  an  alley,  'neath  the  wall, 
And  stepped  from  earth  to  hell.     The  light  of  heaven, 
The  common  air,  was  narrow,  gross,  ana  dun ; 
The  tiles  did  drop  from  the  eaves ;  the  unhinged  doors 
Tottered  o'er  inky  pools,  where  recked  and  curdled 
The  ofEal  of  a  life ;  the  gaunt  haunched  swine 
Growled  at  their  christened  playmates  o*er  the  scraps; 
Shrill  mothers  cursed ;  wan  children  wailed ;  sharp  coughs 
Bang  through  the  crazy  chambers ;  and  hungry  eyes 
Glared  dunm  reproach  upon  us." 

All  that  is  in  a  marked  degree  changed ;  we  must  search 
long  now  before  we  could  come  to  a  scene  where  that  picture 
would  hold  true.  We  remember  well  when  the  change  in  a  great 
measure  began.  It  was  some  thirty-five  years  ago,  when  the 
great  sanitary  reformer  paid  his  first  visit  to  Edinburgh.     The 

Eublic  then  watched  his  progress  anxiously  and  constantly.  We 
card  of  his  landing  at  Sunderland,  of  his  steadily  marching 
onward  to  Newcastle,  to  Haddington,  to  Tranent  and  Mut^sel- 
burgh ;  and  I  recollect  hearing,  more  than  once,  men  with  pale 
lips  and  bated  breath,  speaking  of  the  expected  advance  to  the 
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Scottish  capital  of  the  dreaded  potentate,  who  was  supposed 
to  hold  in  his  hand  a  roll  of  death  warrants,  and  no  man  knew 
— as  in  old  Roman  proscriptions — whether  his  name  was  or  was 
not  written  in  that  frightful  roll  The  visit  proved,  after  all, 
a  visit  for  our  correction  rather  than  for  our  punishment,  and 
of  ultimate  mercy  rather  than  of  sacrifice. 

I  remember  the  cleansing  and  purification  that  was  made  to 
propitiate  that  despot  of  disease,  for,  of  course,  I  allude  to 
epidemic  cholera.  I  remember  how  frequently  I  saw  in 
Edinburgh,  as  a  medical  student,  scenes  like  those  depicted  by 
Kingsley,  and  how  they  became  afterwards  speedily  reformed. 
For  example,  in  the  first  cholera  epidemic  of  1832,  there  was 
an  order  given  to  sweep  all  the  little  colonics  of  swine  out  of 
the  habitations  of  the  common  people.  They  were  principally 
Irish  that  indulged  in  this  strange  luxury,  and  in  the  Old 
Town  they  got  up  almost  a  small  Fenian  rebellion  on  the 
subject. 

In  one  of  the  tallest  houses  in  Blackfriars  Wynd,  four  or 
five  stories  high,  ths  inspector  of  Police  found,  to  his  astonish* 
ment,  a  Goliath  of  a  pi\^,  and  on  asking  the  proprietor  "  How 
did  you  pjet  him  up  these  narrow  stairs  ?  "  the  Irishman  re- 
pliel,  "  Faith,  your  honour,  he  never  was  down."  I  suppose 
that  at  that  time  pigs  were  not  more  circumspect  in  their 
habits  than  at  the  present  day  ;  and  we  can  easily  conceive  the 
unsanitary  condition  of  a  community  where  such  things  were 
allowed.  They  have  now  banished  the  pigs  out  of  Edinburgh, 
and  cows,  assuredly,  should  be  banished  too.  We  should  also 
remove  horses'  stables  from  the  crowded  interiors  of  our  cities. 
Dr.  Lankester  tells  me  that  in  Westminster,  among  35,000 
human  beings,  there  are  living  1,000  horses,  deteriorating  the 
pure  air  required  by  the  human  beings  who  reside  there. 

A  few  years  ago  I  got  an  important  lesson  on  this  subject. 
To  understand  this  lesson  let  me  state  that  the  New  Town  of 
Edinburgh  consists,  in  great  part,  of  blocks  of  houses  three  or 
four  stories  high,  the  front  turned  to  beautiful  streets,  but  the 
backs  and  back  bedrooms  and  rooms  turned  to  squares  or 
enclosures  of  stables,  where  collections  of  horse  manure  are 
allowed  to  accumulate  and  corrupt  the  atmosphere  enclosed 
in  these  back  squares.  Men,  in  doing  this,  are  somewhat 
like  the  ostriches,  who  suppose  that  if  they  cover  their  heads 
nothing  can  go  wrong  with  their  bodies.  An  English  patient 
of  mine,  who  lodged  in  a  back  bedroom  in  one  of  these  fashion- 
able Edinburgh  streets,  was  attacked  with  erisypelas.  Her 
husband,  who  at  home  had  proved  a  shrewd  and  sagacious 
sanitary  reformer,  came  down  to  see  her  in  her  illness.  On  first 
meeting  him  I  was  lamenting  to  him  the  supervention  of  th^ 
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ttrytipelatoas  attack,  when  he  drew  aside  the  curtain  of  the 
bedroom  window,  and  glancing  along  the  mews  lane  behind, 
replied  :  *^  Doctor,  what  can  you  expect  ?  Look  out  and  you 
will  find  you  can  count  half-a-dozen  separate  collections  of 
hone  manure  behind  my  wife's  bedroom."  Doubtless  wo  must 
eome  round  sooner  or  later  to  the  idea  that  these  nuisances 
must  be  altogether  swept  away.  The  tall  walls  of  houses  on 
all  sides  by  which  they  are  enclosed  make  only  their  present 
comiption  more  dangerous  to  the  human  inhabitants  occupy- 
ing these  houses. 

Let  me  refer  for  a  moment  to  a  correlative  question,  a  grave 
question,  which  forms  at  this  moment  one  of  the  most  splendid 
problems  of  practical  science — "  What  are  we  to  do  with  the 
human,  effete,  organic  refuse  and  offensive  matters  that  are  col- 
lected in  our  towns  t"  I  believe  the  time  will  come  when 
these  materials  will  not  be  run  down  and  tossed  into  the  sea ; 
and  the  problem  that  scientific  men  have  to  solve  is  how  to 
collect  them,  rather  than  what  to  do  with  them  after  they 
are  collected.  We  all  know  well  that  tliey  should  if  possi- 
ble be  sent  back  to  the  soil  to  fertilize  it.  In  China  and  Japan 
this  is  done  with  the  result  that  these  kingdoms  are  thus 
enabled  to  rear  sufficient  food  for  their  dense  populations, 
without  requiring  to  import  it  as  we  do.  Nature  has  a  proper 
place  and  function  for  every  atom  of  matter.  If  man  misplaces 
or  misuses  the  atom,  nature  will  punish  him  for  his  neglect  of 
duty,  as  she  docs  by  the  offensiveness  and  destructiveness  per- 
taining to  unremoved  organic  refuse  and  ordure. 

But,  if  we  assign  to  it  its  proper  place  and  function,  and  put 
the  right  atom  in  the  right  place,  we  are  ever  rewarded,  and 
in  this  instance  rewarded  with  food  and  wealth. 

It  has  been  often  calculated  that  the  guano  value  of  a  single 
human  individual  amounts  to  some  lOs.  a  year.  In  a  town 
then,  such  as  Belfast,  with  a  population  of  150,000,  the  annual 
refuse  should  amount  to  about  £75,000  a  year,  or  abovo 
£200  a  day,  all  which  uncollected  wealth  is  with  wasteful  and 
lavish  thriftlcssness  at  present  run  down  into  the  Lough  of 
Belfast,  to  pollute  its  clear  waters.  During  this  past  summer 
various  letters  have  been  published  in  our  own  British  journals, 
complaining  of  the  water  of  our  bays  and  seas  being  polluted 
at  special  spots  by  the  drainage  of  large  towns  being  thrown 
into  it.  And  the  evil  would  soon  loom  up  in  a  more  distinct 
and  dreaded  form,  were  it  not  for  the  ceaseless  sweepings  and 
exertions  of  that  maid  of  all  work,  the  moon,  who,  by  the  ebb 
and  flow  of  her  tides,  performs  so  vast  an  amount  of  the 
scavenger  work  incessantly  required  upon  our  coasts  and  bays  ^ 
aud  firtba.     If  instead  of  recklessly  throwing  away  the  guano  ^fl 
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of  Belfast,  it  were  spread  over  some  portions  of  the  soil  of 
Ulster,  its  fertilizing  influence  would,  according  to  common 
computations,  raise  from  160,000  to  200,000  quarters  of  grain 
to  feed  the  poor  of  the  city.  The  two  curses  of  the  poorer 
portions  of  the  city  populations  are,  first,  filth  or  want  of 
cleanliness,  and,  secondly,  want  of  food,  and  perhaps  the  time 
will  yet  come  when  the  last  will  be  in  a  great  degree  rectified 
among  us  by  an  appropriate  utilization  of  the  first. 

The  whole  question  of  the  utilization  of  the  sewage  of  towns 
is  at  this  moment  an  imperial  question  of  the  highest  im- 
portance. The  solution  is  surely  as  worthy  of  the  attention  of  the 
Government  as  the  solution  of  the  best  form  of  musket  or  rifle 
or  cannon.  The  expenditure  of  a  tithe  of  the  money  which 
has  been  spent  during  the  last  ten  or  twenty  yeaps  upon  the 
discovery  of  the  most  sure  and  rapid  means  of  destroying 
human  life  in  war,  would,  if  applied  to  the  best  means  of  col- 
lecting and  disposing  of  the  sewage  of  our  cities,  save  great 
loss  both  in  life  and  money. 

If  Government  would  make  some  properly  directed  experi- 
ments to  ascertain  whether  the  sewage  could  be  best  and  most 
profitably  disposed  of  on  the  system  of  Mr.  Moule,  which  is  the 
dry  earth  plan,  or  on  any  other,  thousands  and  tens  of  thou- 
sands of  pounds  would  be  saved  by  municipal  communities, 
many  of  whom  are  at  the  present  time  most  anxious  to  do  what 
is  right,  but  having  no  sufficient  guiding  light  in  the  matter, 
have  already  fallen  and  are  falling  into  mistakes,  which  it  may 
yet  take  enormous  sums  to  rectify.  Far  more  human  lives,  and 
far  more  human  happiness  are  involved  in  such  a  question,  than 
in  any  question  connected  with  mere  war.  War  questions 
dwindle  down  into  comparative  insignificance  when  placed 
alongside  such  sanitary  questions.  Every  year  in  the  United 
Kingdom,  preventable  diseases  cainy  off  some  100,000  to 
120,000  of  the  population.  Every  year  the  deaths  in  Great 
Britain  and  Ireland,  under  this  class,  are  equal  to  the  whole 
adult  population  of  Belfast.  If  Belfast  were  desolated  by 
some  dreadful,  and,  in  modern  times,  unknown  carnage  from 
the  descent  of  a  foreign  enemy,  and  every  man  and  woman  in 
it  slaughtered,  that  would  be  about  the  number  of  human 
beings  slaughtered  every  year  in  the  United  Kingdom  by 
preventable  diseases.  If  a  merciless  foe  suddenly  invaded  this 
country  and  made  such  havoc,  would  not  millions  of  money 
be  unsparingly  spent  in  resisting  and  punishing  the  aggressor? 
But  common  human  wars  are  far  less  destructive,  because  far 
less  prolonged  than  sanitary  wars.  The  late  fearful  German 
war  was  over  in  some  seven  days,  but  this  war  from  unsanitary 
sewage  and  other  influences  against  the  health  and  happiness 
and    life   of    man    is    carried  on  continuously  and  unmter- 
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nipcedly  fitMA  year  to  year,  and  it  has  aln^ady  been  carried  on 
in  pasK  times  tram  century  to  century «  and  will»  in  iaot» 
be  nerer  endings  if  we  do  not  ourselves  end  the  conditions 
Iffodacing  it.  Beliere  me,  these  foes  of  ours  at  home  aro 
infinitely  more  deteimined  and  infinitely  more  destructiye 
than  any  toes  we  eyer  encountered  on  the  battle  field. 

Look  at  this  subject  tor  a  moment  in  another  light*  Is  it 
not  cruel  and  inhuman  to  go  on  inflicting  disease  and  death 
upon  kmnan  beings  to  the  extent  that  is  still  eftected  in  some 
ot  our  cooununities  and  cities  ?  Manchester,  Birmingham*  and 
Newcastle,  for  example,  go  on  killing  annually  ten  {>ersims  )>er 
thooaand  more  than  JLondon,  Dublin,  or  Edinburgh.  In  Man* 
Chester  for  example,  in  this  way,  with  its  (H>pulation  of  360«1XX\ 
about  3,500  hmnan  lives  are  yearly  destroyed  that  should 
not  be.  The  authorities  of  that  rich  and  enlightened  city 
allow,  in  other  words,  by  omission  if  not  by  commission, 
ten  human  beings  to  be  slaughtered  daily.  It  would  shi>ck  the 
magistracy  in  any  of  our  cities,  if  they  were  asked  to  {H>rform 
with  their  own  hands  such  a  terrible  daily  series  of  unnecessary 
executions. 

Supposing  we  have  sickness  among  the  i)oor  members  of 
a  community,  how  shall  we  dispose  of  them  ?  Above  all 
the  question  is  this,  ehall  we  send  them  to  hospital  or  treat 
them  at  their  own  homes?  The  question  has  often  appeared 
to  my  mind  to  be  one  of  the  gnivcst  import,  and  I  think  it 
requires  much  and  anxious  re-consideration.  In  hospitals  poi>r 
patients  have  bestowed  on  them  the  highest  professional  at- 
tendance, and  the  kindest  nursing,  and  outwanl  comfort 
apparently  far  greater  than  in  their  own  poor  and  sometimos 
miserable  homes.  But  is  their  chance  of  recovery  dimi- 
nished or  increased  by  their  being  sent  into  hospital?  To 
what  extent  are  hospitals,  as  in  general  at  present  constitiiteil, 
banes  or  blessings?  And  how  can  and  shall  they  bo  changed 
to  convert  them  from  the  former  to  the  latter  ? 

Hospitals  amongst  us  are  of  various  kinds — medical,  sur- 
gical, obstetric ;  and  sometimes  for  special  diseases,  as  fever, 
consumption,  small-pox,  lunacy,  etc.  In  reference  to  some 
forms  of  human  ailment  we  havo  as  yet  no  adequate  data  to 
compare  the  results  of  treatment  among  those  lodged  in 
hospitals  and  those  retained  in  their  own  Iiomes,  the  intensity 
of  me  disease  in  the  cases  sent  to  hospitals  often  being  diflerent 
from  that  in  those  kept  at  homo,  ana  different  hospitals  often 
selecting  the  cases  they  would  submit  to  treatment.  But  in 
some  forms  of  hospital  the  cases  treated  in-doors  and  out-of- 
doors  present  data  or  facts  of  exactly  the  same  kind,  and 
are  hence  capable  of  being  compared.    This  holds  speciaUy 
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true  in  regard  to  lying-in  hospitals^  or  maternities^  cases  of 
parturition  being,  as  it  were^  identical  and  comparable,  whether 
they  occur  in  hospital  or  home  practice.  Mr.  Phelan  has 
lately  shown  that  in  Dublin  the  average  cost  of  the  treatment 
of  women  in  labour  is  30s.  per  head  in  hospital  practice^ 
while  the  same  class  of  women^  at  their  own  homes,  cost  only 
lOs.  per  head.  This  is  a  merely  pecuniary  view  of  the  subject, 
and  one  perhaps  open  to  some  corrections. 

But  the  important  question  is,  have  poor  women  confined 
in  hospitals  more  chances  of  recovery  than  when  confined  at 
home?  During  the  present  year.  Dr.  Le  Fort,  of  Paris, 
published  an  essay  containing  a  vast  amount  of  statistical  in- 
quiry on  this  subject.  These  investigations  were  originally 
made  for  the  purpose  of  being  laid  before  the  Government  of 
France.  He  has  collated  the  results  of  parturition  among 
888,312  women  confined  in  the  principal"  lying-in  hospitals  of 
Europe,  including  those  of  Great  Britain  and  Ireland,  France, 
Denmark,  Russia,  etc.,  and  collected  from  the  same  cities  and 
medical  schools  an  account  of  934,781  cases  of  the  same  kind 
among  poor  women  confined  at  their  own  homes  as  out  and 
dispensary  patients.  Of  the  888,312  hospital  patients,  30,394 
died,  while  out  of  the  934,781  external  or  home  patients,  4,405 
died.  The  result  is  most  startling.  For,  out  of  all  the  women 
delivered  in  hospitals,  1  in  29  died,  whilst  of  all  those  delivered 
at  their  own  impoverished  and  often  wretched  homes,  only  1  in 
212  died.  In  other  words,  these  data  lead  to  the  astounding, 
but  not  unexpected,  conclusion  that  seven  parturient  women  die 
in  hospital  practice  for  every  one  in  home  practice. 

This  result  cannot  be  accounted  for  on  the  supposition  that 
the  worst  cases  enter  the  hospital,  for  the  evidence  adduced 
shows  that  this  is  not  the  fact.  The  result  is  owing  to  other 
causes.  I  have  already  stated  that  when  healthy  people  are 
gathered  and  crowded  into  a  limited  dwelling  spot  in  a  town  or 
city,  the  yearly  mortality  amongst  them  comes  to  be  regulated 
in  a  marked  degree  by  the  density  of  the  population.  The 
same  law  seems  to  hold  true  to  a  more  marked  extent  when 
diseased  instead  of  healthy  human  beings  are  aggregated  to- 
gether, as  in  a  hospital.  Besides,  one  patient  with  a  conta- 
gious disease  is  liable  in  a  ward  to  spread  it  in  its  fatal 
effects  to  others.  Puerperal  fever,  the  great  scourge  of 
obstetric  hospitals,  is  especially  liable  to  spread  by  contiigion, 
and  to  be  propagated  even  by  the  touch  of  the  physicians  and 
nurses,  carrying  it  from  the  infected  to  the  healthy.  The 
discharges  and  emanations,  even  when  not  contagious,  infect 
and  deteriorate  the  atmosphere  that  is*  breathed.  I  have  a 
little  ward  for  female,  diseases  in  the  hospital  at  Edinburgh 
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containing  ten  or  twelve  beds^  and  it  has  often  there  been 
remarked  that  when  a  bad  case  of  cancer  came  in^  (and  cancer 
is  not  contagious),  any  sores  existing  on  the  other  patients  often 
grew  worse,  cuts  were  apt  to  fester,  and  the  general  healthiness 
oi  the  ward  was  materially  damaged. 

Surgical  fever,  or  pycemia,  is  the  bane  of  surgical  hospitals, 
as  puerperal  fever  is  the  bane  of  obstetric  hospitals,  and 
their  dangers  are  in  various  respects  analogous.  "The 
danger  of  surgical  operations,"  observes  Baron  Larrey,  "  de- 
pends upon  the  vitiation  of  the  atmosphere,  especially  during 
the  night.  The  natural  excretions  of  the  sick,  the  breath,  the 
fetid  perspiration,  the  expectorated  matter,  the  intestinal  and 
urinary  evacuations,  the  suppurations  from  wounds  and  ulcers, 
and  sometimes  the  putridity  of  mortification  or  of  hospital  gan- 
grene^ are  so  many  sources  or  foci  of  contamination,  without 
counting  the  odours  of  medicine,  tisanes,  and  poultices,  the 
evaporation  from  liquids,  the  emanations  from  the  soil,  from 
the  oil  or  gas  used  for  illumination,  from  the  bed  linen,  and 
from  the  too  closely  situated  or  badly  constructed  latrines." 

In  regard  to  surgical  patients  in  hospitals,  as  compared  with 
surgical  patients  at  home,  does  the  same  law  hold  good  as  in 
respect  to  obstetric  patients?  At  the  present  time  medical 
science  is,  I  believe,  m  want  of  any  sufficient  data  to  determine 
the  question.  The  general  mortality  in  hospitals  after  opera- 
tions is  confessedly  very  great,  far  greater  than  was  believed 
a  quarter  or  half  a  century  ago  when  no  sufficient  statistics 
had  been  collected  on  the  matter.  The  man  laid  on  an  operating 
table  in  one  of  our  surgical  hospitals  is  exposed  to  more 
chances  of  death  than  the  English  soldier  on  the  field  of 
Waterloo.  Some  authors  have  collected  on  a  large  scale  the 
statistical  results  of  some  special  operations,  and  particularly 
of  amputation  of  the  limbs.  Out  of  1,656  cases  of  amputation 
of  the  limbs  performed  in  the  hospitals  of  Paris,  and  collected 
by  Messieurs  Malgaigne  and  Frflat,  803  of  the  patients  died, 
or  nearly  one  in  every  two.  Dr.  Fenwick  has  collated  to- 
gether from  various  soifrces  4,937  cases  of  amputation  of  the 
fimbs.  Of  these  1,562  died,  or  nearly  one  in  every  three  or 
four.  **  The  assertion,"  observes  Dr.  Fenwick,  "  that  one 
person  out  of  every  three  who  suffers  an  amputation  perishes 
would  have  been  repudiated  a  few  years  ago  as  a  libel  upon  the 
profession,  and  yet  such  is  the  rate  of  mortality  observed  in 
nearly  5,000  cases."  Are  the  residts  of  amputation  in  dis- 
pensary, private,  and  country  practice  as  deplorable  ?  Ade- 
auate  uata  on  the  matter  have  not  been  collected.  Certainly 
lie  general  belief  of  the  profession  is  that  in  country  practice 
amputations  are  not  so  frightfully  fatal. 

I  2 
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A  venerable  medical  friend  of  mine^  the  father  of  ih< 
College  of  Surgeons  of  Edinburgh,  had  formerly,  perhaps  stil 
has^  a  sincere  conviction  that  venesection  or  a  loss  of  blood  i 
a  most  salutary  remedy  in  many  diseases  and  conditions  of  th< 
body.  I  have  known  him  maintain  that  amputation  and  othe: 
surgical  operations  were  so  comparatively  successful  in  th< 
hands  of  countir  surgeons,  because  from  their  relative  inex 
pertness  more  blood  escaped  from  their  patients  on  the  operat 
ing  table  than  from  the  patients  of  dexterous  metropolitai 
surgeons.  Very  few  indeed,  if  any,  will  now  subscribe  to  sucl 
an  explanation  of  the  supposed  greater  safety  of  the  countr 
than  of  the  hospital  surgical  patient. 

There  are  one  or  two  grave  surgical  operations  in  whicl 
most  hospital  surgeons  would  consider  their  patients  in  dange 
to  too  serious  a  degree,  to  place  them  in  an  ordinary  or  surgica 
operating  ward.  Most  surgeons,  for  example,  woiud  prefer  fo 
the  safety  of  the  patient,  placing  a  case  of  ovariotomy  in  \ 
room  in  a  private  house,  to  having  her  placed  within  the  wall 
of  a  hospital,  or  in  a  hospital  ward.  But  amputation  o 
the  thigh  is  as  severe  and  fatal  an  operation  as  ovariotomy 
and  should  be  dealt  with,  where  possible,  on  the  same  prin 
ci^le.  And  if  amputation  of  the  thigh  be  dealt  with  on  thi 
principle,  then  why  should  it  not  apply  to  other  amputation 
and  minor  operations? 

Sometimes,  amidst  the  disasters  of  a  shock  of  war,  hospita 
accommodation  cannot  be  procured  for  the  wounded,  an< 
wooden  sheds  and  tents  have  been  used  for  their  accommoda 
tion.  In  our  owij  wars,  such  imperfect  but  well  ventilates 
coverings  have  been  found  superior  to  a  palatial  hospital,  witl 
all  its  supposed  comforts  and  favourable  conditions.  In  the  lat 
American  war  the  same  startling  fact  was  observed.  In  1863 
Dr.  Hammond,  the  Surgeon-General  to  the  army  of  the  Unitei 
States,  writes  :  "  Temporary  hospitals  are  better  constructed  c 
wood  than  of  other  material,  they  are  far  healthier  than  pei 
manent  buildings ;  an  assertion,  the  truth  of  which  has  bee: 
thoroughly  demonstrated  during  the  present  rebellion."  "  Fo 
wounded  men,  tents,"  he  adds, "  both  in  winter  and  summei 
are  the  best  of  all  hospitals."  The  practical  fact  probabl; 
is,  that  air — abundance  of  pure  air — to  surgical  and  obstetri 
patients  is  a  great  preventive  as  well  as  a  great  curativ 
means,  and  in  such  formidable  maladies  as  surgical  an< 
puerperal  fever,  forms  perhaps  our  most  trustworth; 
medicine. 

But  our  largest  hospitals  are  medical  hospitals  for  interna 
maladies.  These  maladies  are  some  of  them  chronic,  other 
acute.    Perhaps  to  the  hospital  treatment  of  many  of  them  th 
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same  objections  do  not  apply  so  forcibly  as  to  the  hospital  treat- 
ment of  obstetric  and  operative  cases ;  some  of  them  are  not 
cases  which  can  expect  to  be  benefited  by  living  in  an  hospital. 
ThaSy  among  chrome  medical  diseases^  the  most  destructive  is 
consumption  or  phthisis.  This  terrible  malady  destroys  in  the 
United  Kingdom  about  75^000  lives  a  year.  One  in  every 
eight  persons  you  meet  in  the  street  is  destined  to  die  of  it. 
It  is  a  malady  which  is  not  much^  if  at  all^  benefited  by  resi- 
dence or  meoication  in  a  general^  or  even  perhaps  in  a 
special,  hospital  For  the  victims  of  this  malady,  would,  I 
believe,  in  all  its  earlier  stages,  prosper  more  if,  instead  of  sending 
them  to  the  wards  of  an  hospital,  we  could  afford  to  send  them 
to  lod^  in  cottages  or  farm-houses,  in  the  agricultural  moor- 
land districts,  with  abundance  of  fresh  air  for  them  to  breathe ; 
ereen  fields  to  wander  in  or  look  over,  and  milk  and  healthy 
fare  to  live  upon.  Consumption,  let  me  add,  is  a  disease  that 
in  many  instances  may  be  prevented,  but  in  few  instances 
cured.  Of  the  many  thousands  that  die  of  it  annually  some 
thousands  might  be  saved  if  a  few  simple  facts  were  attended 
to  by  those  that  are  hereditarily  predisposed  to  its  attacks ;  if, 
for  example,  they  were  more  careful  to  select  for  themselves 

i proper  occupations,  trades,  and  places  of  residence,  preferring 
or  this  purpose  and  at  any  sacrifice  of  gold,  a  rural  to  an 
urban  home ;  a  sea  life  to  a  land  life ;  a  residence  in  the 
Australian  or  South  American  bush  to  a  residence  in  this 
country ;  and  in  particular  and  everywhere  out  of  door  to  in- 
door employments  and  trades.  Yet  how  often  in  actual 
experience  do  we  find  the  parents  of  those  predisposed  to  con- 
sumption, sinning  with  deadly  deliberation  against  these  and  all 
such  rules ;  and  placing  their  children  in  homes  and  occupa- 
tions that  trench  more  or  less  on  the  vital  vigour  of  the  human 
economy,  and  disastrously  lead  on  to  premature  decay  and 
death.  It  is  a  disease  for  prevention  and  not  for  cure,  and 
even  when  developed  it  is  more  fitted  for  sanitary  than  for 
medical  treatment. 

In  the  mortality  bills  of  the  year  1864,  scarlatina,  in  Great 
Britain  alone,  is  charged  with  upwards  of  18,000  deaths,  but 
it  is  a  malady  which,  from  its  great  tendency  to  spread  by  con- 
tagion, is  usually  excluded  from  admission  to  general  hospitals. 
Fever,  continu^  fever,  including  both  the  types  of  typhus  and 
typhoid,  destroys,  according  to  the  same  returns,  about  30,000 
hves  yearly  in  the  United  Kingdom.  These  30,000  deaths 
from  the  disease  probably  imply  about  180,000  instances  of  the 
disease  in  all.  Should  they  be  removed  to  hospitals,  either 
general  or  special  ? 

We  deuderate  here,  as  in  other  instances,  data  to  broach 
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fully,  far  less  to  determine,  the  question.  In  hospitals  usually 
one  in  every  five  or  six  die  of  the  disease.  Is  death  more  or 
less  frequent  among  those  who  drag  through  the  disease  at 
their  own  homes  ? 

I  am  told  that  a  physician  of  this  town  formerly  declared 
his  conviction  that  the  removal  of  fever  cases  from  their  homes 
to  the  hospital  was  liable  to  be  a  fatal  and  dangerous  pro- 
ceeding, if  not  accomplished  in  the  earlier  stages  of  the 
disease.  The  great  experience  of  my  late  eminent  and  esteemed 
colleague.  Dr.  Alison,  led  him  to  tne  same  view,  and  he  came 
to  hold  the  belief  that  if  fever  cases  were  left  and  treated  at 
home,  and  uninfected  inmates  of  the  house  removed,  the 
patients  would  have  a  better  chance  of  life  than  by  their  own 
removal  to  the  wards  of  an  hospital.  And  sometimes,  as  with 
the  wounded  soldier,  the  most  wretched  form  of  hospitals  have 
proved  better  than  the  most  formal  and  finished  palaces.  Thus 
in  the  Edinburgh  fever  epidemic  of  1848-49,  the  cases  were 
poured  into  our  infirmary  in  such  nimibers  that,  the  hospital 
ward  being  full,  wooden  sheds  were  erected  against  the  sur- 
roimding  walls,  and  at  last  canvas  tents  were  prepared  for  their 
reception  on  the  hospital  green.  My  friend.  Dr.  Paterson,  of 
Leith,  who  had  medical  charge  of  the  patients  in  these  tents, 
tells  me  they  were  often  blown  through,  and  sometimes  almost 
carried  away  with  the  wind ;  yet  the  cases  of  typhus  treated 
in  this  way  under  canvas  recovered  in  a  decidedly  larger  pro- 
portion than  cases  treated  within  the  walls  of  the  hospital 
itself ;  the  canvas  tent,  with  an  over  supply  of  air,  proving 
better  and  more  healthy  than  the  most  formal  and  nnishea 
ward  without  it. 

All  hospital  returns,  like  the  Kegistrar-General's  returns, 
show  a  large  proportion  of  deaths  from  heart  diseases  and 
paralysis.  Of  heart  disease  25,000  are  returned  as  dying 
annually,  and  of  paralysis  some  15,000  in  the  United  Kingdom. 
In  these,  and  many  other  less  fatal  and  less  common,  forms  of 
non-febrile  and  chronic  disease,  the  wards  of  an  hospital  afford 
the  rest  that  is  so  often  required  as  a  main  remedial  measure^ 
along  with  regulated  temperature  and  proper  food  and  varieties 
in  medical  measures,  such  as  baths,  etc.,  that  could  not  be 
readily  foimd  in  home  or  dispensary  practice. 

The  great  class  of  acute  cases  found  in  our  medical  hospi- 
tals consists  of  different  forms  and  types  of  acute  inflammation 
and  fever.  In  looking  over  the  mortality  returns  for  1864  I 
find  that  in  that  year  64,000  died  in  Great  Britain  from 
inflammatory  affection  of  the  lungs  or  from  pneiunonia  and 
bronchitis,  forming  a  cause  of  death  secondary  to  consump- 
tion,    iiuch  a  form  of  inflammation  of  the  lungs  is  usually 
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treated  soccesfifully  in  hospitals,  provided  the  patients  are 
remoyed  to  them  in  a  sufficiently  early  stage  of  the  disease ; 
but  here,  as  elsewhere,  we  lack  sufficient  evidence  to  compare 
home  widi  hospital  practice.  Of  one  point  we  are  morally 
certain;  that  cases  of  acute  and  severe  inflammation  of  the  lungs 
and  other  oi^ans,  are  in  their  second  and  advanced  stage 
damaged  and  not  benefited  by  the  mere  mechanical  act  of 
removal.  The  same  fact  holds  good  with  regard  to  cases 
of  continued  fever.  An  eminent  physician  of  this  town 
(Bel&st^  formerly  showed  that  the  mortidity  from  fever  pro* 

rsively  increased  in  hospital  according  to  the  duration  of 
illness  before  the  admission  of  the  patient,  more  than 
double  the  number  dying  of  those  admitted  to  the  Belfast 
Fever  Hospital  during  the  second  week  of  their  illness 
than  of  those  admitted  during  the  first.  Dr.  Alison  maintained 
the  same  view,  and  discountenanced  the  removal  of  a  fever 
patient  at  an  advanced  stage  of  the  disease. 

Nay,  he  ultimately  doubted,  I  believe,  whether  a  greater 
chance  of  Ufe  would  not  be  accorded  to  fever  patients  if  they 
could  be  allowed  to  remain  and  be  tended  in  their  own  homes, 
the  unaffected  beinff  removed  and  placed  elsewhere,  instead  of 
the  sick.  If  this  hoMs  true  with  regard  to  typhus  fever,  it  pro- 
bably does  not  hold  with  regard  to  those  cases  of  typhoid  fever 
which  generally  are  produced  by  emanations  from  decomposing 
animal  matter  placed  in  and  around  the  dwellings  of  those 
attacked.  In  removing  these  typhoid  cases  from  their  homes, 
we  remove  them  from  the  very  causes  which  produced  the 
malady  in  them. 

But,  whether  left  at  home  or  removed  to  hospitals,  an 
abundant  supply  of  pure  air  around  the  fever  patient  forms 
one  of  his  greatest,  indeed  his  greatest,  remedial  measure. 
When  this  is  supplied,  a  large  portion  of  them  may  be  ^^  aban- 
doned to  whey  and  God's  good  Providence,"  as  Dr.  Kutly  de- 
scribes an  Irish  epidemic  to  have  been  in  the  course  of  the  last 
century.  The  importance  of  a  good  supply  of  air  in  the  treat- 
ment oi  fever  cases  has  sometimes  been  proved  accidentally. 

How  much  air  should  be  allowed  to  an  hospital  patient  with 
fever  or  other  disease  ?  The  computations  laid  down  as  neces- 
sary have  varied  from  500  to  3,000  cubic  feet.  Perhaps  it  will 
yet  be  found  that  a  much  larger  amount  is  necessary,  and  that 
the  air  must  be  ever  moving  and  never  stagnant.  In  a  locked- 
np  room  the  imprisoned  and  stagnant  air  soon  becomes  musty 
and  mouldy,  from  the  decomposition  of  the  organic  particles 
which  float  in  it.  The  air  of  an  hospital  ward,  contaimng  as  it 
does  great  quantities  of  animal  emanations,  vaporizes  materials 
thrown  off  by  its  numerous  inmates,  becomes  rapidly  taintedj 
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while  the  circulation  of  the  atmosphere  through  the  ward  is 
arrested^  as  is  often  too  sadly  proved  when  one  accidentally 
enters  a  ward  early  in  the  morning,  and  before  the  windows, 
doors,  etc.,  are  opened.  In  any  hospital  every  additional  supply 
of  space  and  air  to  a  patient  adds  to  that  patient's  chance  of 
recovery. 

"  I  repeat,"  says  M.  Levy,  "  what  I  said  before,  that  I  am 
far  from  denying  the  importance  of  diet,  of  curative  method,  of 
careful  attention,  of  an  efficient  administration,  etc.,  but  all 
these  elements  of  hospital  service  are  secondary  to  the 
necessity  for  having  pure  air.  Bring  them  to  the  highest 
degree  of  ideal  perfection,  and  if  the  air  is  vitiated  or  if  it  is 
insufficient  in  quantity,  neither  improvement  is  manifested  nor 
the  mortality  lessened." 

We  have  the  same  strong  hygienic  fact  brought  out  in  other 
ways.  Thus  Mr.  Hepworth  Dixon,  in  his  interesting  work 
on  New  America,  says,  "  The  Shakers  have  no  doctors 
among  them,  and  smile  at  our  Gentile  ailments — headaches, 
fevers,  cold,  and  what  not,  but  they  take  a  close  and  scientific 
care  of  their  ventilation.  Every  building  on  Mount  Lebanon 
— farm,  granary,  mill,  and  dwelling,  is  provided  with  shafts, 
fans,  flappers,  drafts,  and  vents.  Fresh  air  is  the  Shaker 
medicine."  ^*  We  have  only,"  said  the  elderess  Antoinette, 
the  queen  of  the  community,  "  We  have  only  had  one  case  of 
fever  in  thirty-six  years,  and  we  were  very  much  ashamed  at 
ourselves  for  having  it;  it  was  wholly  our  own  fault."  "  Good 
food  and  sweet  air,"  obseiTed  Frederick,  the  head  elder,  "  are 
our  only  medicine  ;  and  is  it  not  strange,"  said  he,  "  that  you 
wise  people  of  the  world  keep  a  set  of  men  called  doctors,  who 
lie  in  wait  for  you  until  by  some  mistake  of  habit  you  fall  sick, 
and  who  then  come  in  and  poison  you  with  drugs?" 

How  should  hospitals,  then,  according  to  that  question,  be 
changed  in  order  to  be  made  as  healthy  and  useful  as  possible, 
to  be  rendered  blessings  and  not  banes  lor  the  diseased  inmates  ? 
I  believe  that  in  order  to  acquire  sufficient  space  and  air 
and  isolation  for  each  invalid,  our  hospitals  should  be  changed 
from  wards  into  rooms,  from  stately  mansions  into  simple 
cottages,  from  stone  or  marble  palaces,  into  wooden  or  bnck 
or  iron  villages.  Writing  on  this  subject  twenty  years  ago,  I 
expressed  this  opinion  in  the  following  terms — 

"  I  have  often  stated  and  taught  that  if  our  present  medical, 
surgical,  and  obstetric  hospitals  were  changed  from  being 
crowded  palaces  with  a  layer  of  sick  on  each  flat,  into  villages 
or  cottages,  with  one,  or,  at  most,  two  patients  in  each  room, 
a  great  saving  of  human  life  would  be.  effected.  And  if  the 
village  were  constructed  of  iron  (as  is  now  sometimes  done  for 
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other  purposes)  instead  of  brick  or  stone,  it  could  be  taken 
down  and  rebuilt  every  few  years — a  matter  apparently  of 
much  moment  in  hospital  hygiene.  Besides,  the  value  of  the 
material  would  not  greatly  deteriorate  from  use ;  the  principal 
outlay  would  be  in  the  first  cost  of  it.  It  could  be  erected  in 
any  vacant  space  or  spaces  of  ground  within  or  around  a  city 
that  chanced  to  be  unoccupied." 

In  cases  of  epidemics  the  accommodation  could  always  be  at 
once  readily  increased. 

To  these  opinions,  published  by  me  in  1848,  I  still  adhere, 
and  I  believe  the  day  will  yet  come  when  they  will  be  acknow- 
ledged to  be  correct  in  an  economical  and  medical  poiiit  of 
view. 

In  reference  to  the  terrible  mortality  pertaining  to  infant 
life,  I  find  that  one  hundred  and  thirty  years  t^o,  out  of  every 
100  children  bom  in  London,  70  died  before  the  fifth  year  of 
life.  The  mortality  is  now  reduced  in  Great  Britain  to  27  or 
28  in  100.  But  in  some  towns  the  mortality  is  still  very  high. 
The  mortality  during  the  first  year  of  life  is  still  quite  appalling. 
Every  fourth  or  fiftn  grave  that  is  dug  is  for  a  child  under 
twelve  months.  Surely  we  have  here  a  mortality  in  a  great 
degree  preventable  by  better  hygienic  management,  and  by 
mothers  knowing  more  of  the  laws  of  health.  The  causes  of 
this  great  and  excessive  mortality  are  want  of  due  ventilation 
in  our  nurseries ;  the  cruel  practice  of  allowing  infants  Twhose 
powers  of  producing  heat  are  less  than  ours)  to  be  imper- 
fectly clad,  or  rather  absolutely  naked,  about  the  neck  and 
arms ;  the  fact  of  every  nurse  and  mother  fancying  she  can 
improve  upon  God's  food — pure  unadulterated  milk ;  the 
system,  blinked  at  by  the  law,  of  children  being  allowed  to 
be  drugged  and  poisoned  by  Godfrey's  drops  and  other  opiates. 
I  may  allude  to  the  starvation  system  practised  by  many  of 
the  mothers  of  illegitimate  children  in  England.  In  Dr. 
Hunter's  official  report  to  the  Privy  Council  on  this  point  we 
find  the  following : — "  A  worse  degree  of  criminality  is  found 
in  older  mothers.  After  losing  a  child  or  two  thev  begin  to 
view  the  subject  as  one  for  ingenuity  and  speculation.  It  is 
related  that,  on  the  birth  of  a  second  or  third,  the  neigh- 
bours will  say,  *  So-and-so  has  another  baby ;  you'll  see  it  won't 
live ; '  and  that  this  becomes  a  sort  of  joke,  in  which  the  mother 
will  join,  public  opinion  expressing  no  condemnation  of  her 
cruelty.  A  medical  man  is  called  to  the  wasting  infant,  *  because 
there  is  so  much  bother  with  registering.'  The  mother  says 
the  child  is  dying  and  won't  touch  food.  When  he  offers  food, 
the  child  is  ravenous,  and  '  fit  to  tear  the  spoon  to  pieces.'  On 
some  of  the  few  occasions  on  which  the  surgeon,  in  his  disgust. 
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has  insisted  on  opening  the  body^  the  stomach  and  bowels  have 
been  found  quite  empty.  It  was  in  many  places  reported  that 
infant  life  had  been  saved  in  the  midst  of  one  of  these  wastings 
by  the  threats  of  a  determined  surgeon  or  neighbour.  Where 
the  coroners  have  been  induced  to  support  these  attempts  to 
save  Ufe^  where  inquiry  has  been  made^  and  severe  admonition 
been  given  with  an  appearance  of  a  chance  of  committal,  and 
where  the  registrar  has  refused  registration  without  medical 
certificate  in  families  notorious  for  their  loss  of  inf ants,  in  these 
cases  an  amendment  has  taken  place.  It  was  more  than  once 
related  that  women  who  had  lost  two  or  three  children  lost  no 
more  after  it  had  been  plainly  signified  to  them  that  their  pro* 
ceedings  were  watched." 

I  may  mention,  too,  the  frightful  mortality  in  Foundling 
Hospitals,  where  all  the  laws  of  health  are  set  at  defiance.  In 
the  old  Dublin  Foundling  Hospital  in  the  last  century,  only 
some  135  lived  out  of  12,000  infants  admitted,  and  from  this  I 
may  pass  to  another  neglected  set  of  foundlings  of  an  adult 
age — CTOwn*up  naturals  or  non-naturals,  or,  in  other  words, 
bachelors  who  deliberately  perpetrate  upon  themselves  suicide 
instead  of  perpetrating  matrimony,  in  the  report  of  the 
Kegistrar-General  of  births,  marriages,  and  deaths  in  Scot- 
land,  we  find  that  at  every  quinquennial  period  of  life  from  20 
years  of  age  up  to  85,  married  men  die  in  Scotland  at  a 
much  lower  rate  than  the  unmarried.  Thus,  from  20  to  25 
years  of  age,  in  every  thousand  married  men,  only  6*26  die 
annually,  but  in  every  thousand  unmarried  men  at  the  same 
ages,  15*01  die.  From  25  to  30  years  of  age,  only  8*23  die 
annually  in  every  thousand  married  men,  but  14*94  in  every 
thousand  unmarried.  From  30  to  35  years  of  age,  only  8*65 
die  in  every  thousand  married  men,  but  15*94  in  every 
thousand  unmarried.  From  45  to  50  years  of  age,  in  every 
thousand  of  each  class,  only  17*04  married,  but  21*18  unmarried, 
annually.  In  every  thousand  of  each  class  from  50  to  55 
years  of  age,  19*54  married  men  die  annually,  but  26*34 
unmarried.  In  every  thousand  of  each  class  from  60  to  65 
years  of  age,  35*63  married  men  die  annually,  but  44*54 
unmarried  men.  In  every  thousand  of  each  class  from  70  to 
75  years  of  age,  81*36  married  men  die  annually,  but  102*17 
unmarried  men.  Even  at  the  extreme  age  of  80  to  85  years, 
in  every  thousand  of  each  class,  there  die  annually  only 
173*88  married  men,  but  195*40  unmarried.  Betuming  to  the 
question  of  infantile  mortality,  I  may  refer  to  the  grand  results 
of  Jenner's  discovery  for  small-pox,  which  saves  eighty  thou- 
sand lives  in  Great  JBritain  annually ;  and  if  a  similar  rate  of 
reduction  in  the  number  of  deaths  from  small-pox  holds  good 
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in  other  kingdoms  In  Europe^  four  or  five  hundred  thousand 
a  year  fewer  die  from  this  malady  now  than  would  have  died 
seventy  years  ago.  The  opposition  from  various  sources  to  the 
carrying  out  of  the  new  discovery  was  great,  and  it  was  tellingly 
denounced  and  decried  in  various  quarters,  and  its  safety 
Btrongly  called  in  question.  Other  recurrent  diseases,  such  as 
Bcarlatma,  measles,  and  whooping  cough,  have  to  be  battled 
against,  and,  if  possible,  a  remedy  found.  In  1864,  of  scarla- 
tina, 40,000  died  in  the  United  Kingdom ;  of  measles,  12,000; 
of  whooping  cough,  14,000.  These  diseases  have  to  be  con- 
quered. Let  us  not  be  discouraged.  The  lancet  of  Jenner 
has  saved  a  hundred-fold  more  lives  than  the  sword  of  Napoleon 
destroyed.  But  the  physician  who  may  be  fortunate  enough 
to  conquer  the  ravages  of  scarlatina  or  measles  must  not  expect 
the  reward  or  honours  of  a  soldier  who  in  war  conquers  a 
fighting  Rajah  or  a  Prince.  If  a  man  slaughters  50,000  of 
his  fellow  creatures,  he  is  made  a  marquis;  if  100,000,  a 
duke;  and  for  saving  30,000,000  every  twenty-five  years 
Jenner  was  rewarded  with  £30,000.  He  has,  no  doubt,  had 
a  statue  erected  to  him  in  Trafalgar  Square,  but  it  has  been 
taken  down  to  make  way  for  a  statue  of  one  of  the  fighting 
Napiers.  Dr.  Jenner's  discovery  saves  from  death  in  Great 
Britain  twenty  millions  every  quarter  of  a  century ;  but  that, 
of  course,  is  not  so  honoured  or  honourable  a  work  as  killing 
a  few  thousands  in  battle.  The  Ministry  and  Parliament  of 
England  stamped  with  indignity  even  the  bronze  statue  of  the 
mistiest  of  their  dead  philanthropists,  and  ignominiously 
banished  it  from  the  supposed  site  of  honour  in  London. 
Where  it  is  now  I  do  not  know ;  but  I  hope  that  the  Reformed 
Parliament  will  still  do  justice  to  the  name  of  Jenner. 
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SIR    ROBERT     KANE,     F.R.S., 


ON   ECONOMY   AND   TRADE. 


HAVING  been  requested  to  act  as  President  of  that  De- 
partment of  the  Association,  which  occupies  itself  with 
the  important  subjects  of  Economy  and  Trade,  it  should 
have  been  my  duty  to  open  tlie  proceedings  by  some  remarks 
on  the  manner  in  which  the  business  of  the  Section  should  be 
conducted  and  its  discussions  carried  on,  were  it  not  that  by 
the  arrangement  for  the  delivery  of  such  addresses  in  succes- 
sive order  by  the  Presidents  of  the  several  Departments,  my 
observations  have  now  to  be  delivered  when  the  ousiness  of  my 
Section  has  been  brought  nearly  to  an  end*,  and  the  discussions 
for  which  I  should  have  had  to  prepare  the  way  have  already, 
at  least  in  most  part,  become  a  portion,  and  by  no  means  the 
least  interesting  portion,  of  the  history  of  this  Association. 
The  remarks  which  I  shall,  therefore,  now  have  the  honour  to 
address  to  this  assembly,  and  which  under  the  circumstances  I 
shall  render  as  brief  as  the  subjects  will  allow,  cannot  be  con- 
sidered as  strictly  introductory  to  that  which  has  already 
taken  place,  and  should  be  inappropriate  as  criticizing  discus- 
sions tnat  may  not  have  entirely  closed.  It  will  be  however  not 
unsuitable,  as  I  believe,  that  I  should  succinctly  state  what  I 
consider  the  principal  scope  and  objects  of  the  Section  which 
I  have  the  honour  to  represent,  and  that  I  should  endeavour  to 
trace  how  far  those  objects  have  been  effectively  carried  out 
on  the  present  occasion,  by  the  papers  which  have  been  read, 
and  the  questions  already  debated  at  our  meeting. 

In  the  arrangements  of  this  Association,  it  has  been  wisely 
provided  that  whilst  the  problems  embraced  >vithin  the  field  of 
political  economy  shall  form  an  important  part  of  its  domain, 
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the  mode  in  which  they  may  be  presented^  and  the  method  of 
their  treatpient^  should  be  need  from  those  narrow  and  chilling 
Umitations  to  which^  by  many  Economists  of  the  English 
School  they  have  been  until  very  recently  subjected :  that  this 
Association  should  recognize  in  Political  Economy,  as  Adam 
Sinith  had  recognized,  something  more  than  the  Science  of 
producing  Wealth ;  that  the  laws  of  its  distribution  require 
also  to  be  studied ;  that  the  aim  of  the  true  political  economist 
should  be  not  merely  that  the  total  amount  of  capital  should 
be  increased,  but  that  such  increase  should  be  accompanied  by 
an  improved  condition  of  the  people ;  that  the  healthy  struc- 
ture of  society,  if  based  on  the  recognition  of  respective  rights, 
should  admit  also  the  inculcation  of  reciprocal  duties ;  and  that 
Social  Economy,  in  this  better  and  larger  form,  should  investi- 
gate those  laws  and  promote  those  agencies  by  which  practical 
well-being  and  material  happiniess  can  be  best  secured  to  the 
general  body  of  the  population.  Such,  according  to  my  view, 
are  the  objects  of  the  Section  with  which  I  am  on  this  occasion 
connected,  and  its  importance  will  be  at  once  recognized  in  a 
country  which  like  ours  has  suffered,  and  still  suffers,  so 
grievously  from  the  violation  of  Social  and  Economic  law.  I 
am  sure  that  those  objects  will  possess  a  special  interest  in  this 
locality  where  so  high  a  standard  of  social  prosperity  has  been 
attained ;  where  mechanical  skill  and  conmiercial  enterprize 
have  created  an  oasis  of  realized  success  which  we  of  the 
southern  provinces  admire,  and  will,  I  trust,  endeavour  to 
imitate. 

It  facilitates  very  much  the  proper  performance  of  my  duties 
on  this  occasion  that  the  very  magnitude  of  the  subjects  to  be 
considered,  and  the  business  to  be  transacted  by  this  Depart- 
ment, has  necessitated  its  division,  and  that  a  Section  has  been 
formed  which  takes  charge  of  those  questions  belonging  to 
trade  and  commerce,  specially  of  a  local  nature;  that 
Section  being  presided  over  by  one  of  the  most  distinguished 
members  of  the  mercantile  community  in  Belfast,  Mr. 
MulhoUand,  from  whom  you  will  have  the  pleasure  of  hearing 
an  address  more  immediately  explanatory  of  those  topics.  By 
means  of  that  valuable  co-operation  I  am  enabled  to  limit  my 
remarks,  and  my  Section  has  been  able  to  restrict  its  labours  to 
those  questions  of  more  general  interest  and  importance,  of 
which  many  here  will  have  already  enjoyed  the  discussion.  I 
shall,  therefore,  now  merely  submit  some  observations  which 
may  serve  to  supplement  the  views  which  have  been  already 
broached  on  some  of  those  topics,  or  to  suggest  perhaps  some 
points  of  view  which  may  have  so  far  escaped  observation. 

The  subject  of  Emigration,  as  to  its  economic  results^  in 
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connexion  with  the  numbers  and  condition  of  the  people,  hai 
naturally  occupied  an  important  place  among  the  ousiness  oi 
the  Section,  and  certainly  none  was  more  worthy  of  attention 
lying  as  it  does  at  the  basis  of  all  other  elements  of  nationa 
well  being.  The  subject  has  been  considered  from  very  yarie( 
and  indera  conflicting  aspects,  and  the  arguments  on  each  sid< 
have  been  ably  supportea,  but  I  must  confess  to  occupying  f 
position  as  to  my  own  opinions  somewhat  intermediate  to  th< 
views  of  the  extreme  parties  in  the  question.  I  considei 
that  whilst,  as  a  genersu  principle,  it  is  quite  true  that  th< 
aggregate  strength  and  power  of  any  country  will  be  propor- 
tional to  its  population,  that  principle  tacitly  assumes,  as  an  in- 
dispensable  condition,  that  each  member  of  such  population  it 
in  a  condition  of  material  comfort,  of  physical  well  oemg,  and  oi 
moral  and  intellectual  training,  which  may  enable  him  to  dis- 
charge the  duties  of  his  citizenship  with  advantage  to  himself  an^ 
to  the  State.  Should  it  be  otherwise,  a  popmation  may  anc 
indeed  must  become  in  proportion  to  its  nunibers,  an  element 
not  of  strength  but  weakness,  not  of  national  prosperity  bul 
of  decline.  If  the  energies  of  the  active,  intelligent,  anc 
healthy  population  are  exhausted  and  their  means  absorbed  is 
the  support  and  sustenance  of  a  continually  increasing,  im- 
poverisned,  and  ignorant  proletarian  class,  then  an  augmented 
population  is  but  an  additional  danger  to  the  State,  a  furthei 
step  towards  that  abyss  of  progressive  pauperism  in  which  the 
productive  energies  and  social  well-being  of  the  country  musi 
finally  be  engulphed. 

We  thus  find  that  the  population  of  a  country  should  bear  a 
certain  proportion  to  its  productive  powers ;  to  its  wealth,  and 
to  the  degree  in  which  that  wealth  is  diffused  among  the 
general  body  of  the  people.  Hence,  although  in  the  45  years 
from  1800  to  1845,  the  increase  of  population  in  Ireland  kepi 

face  with  that  of  the  rest  of  the  United  Kingdom,  being  in 
reland  60  per  cent.,  in  Scotland  62,  and  in  England  and 
Wales,  with  an  enormous  immigration  to  the  great  towns  from 
Scotland  and  Ireland,  78  per  cent.,  yet  the  increased  popula- 
tion of  Ireland  not  having  arisen  from,  or  being  associated 
with,  an  equivalent  augmentation  of  the  means  of  permanent 
support ;  the  amount  of  industrial  activity  and  of  productive 
employment  having  rather  diminished  than  otherwise  in  the 
interval,  except  in  this  immediate  district ;  the  mass  of  the 
people  being  oependent  on  a  very  imperfect  agriculture,  that 
occurred,  through  the  decay  of  one  article  of  inferior  food,  that 
disastrous  period  of  1846,  in  which  the  loss  by  famine  and  by 
disease  ana  the  subsequent  panic  of  emigration,  have  progres- 
sively reduced  the  population  of  this  country^  so  that  it  is  now 
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at  almost  exactly  the  same  number  that  it  was  at  the  com- 
mencement of  this  century. 

Under  those  circumstances  it  is  certainly  an  open  question 
whether  the  current  of  emigration,  by  which  the  natural 
increase  of  population  is  at  present  almost  neutralised,  should 
be  considered  as  an  evil.  Would  it  be  wise  or  moral  to  favour 
the  rapid  growth  of  a  population  living,  as  before,  on  the  pro- 
duce of  we  potato  garden ;  and  in  the  event  of  its  loss,  rescued 
from  starvation  only  by  the  resources  of  the  poor-house,  for 
which  the  incomes  of  the  industrious  classes,  not  yet  pau- 
perized, should  be  taxed.  Until,  therefore,  by  such  social  and 
legislative  reforms  as  shall  place  the  different  classes  of  our 
population  in  normal  relations  to  each  other,  shall  promote 
mdustrial  employment,  and  secure  the  full  enjoyment  of 
its  fruits,  we  can  see  our  way  to  an  increase  of  productive 
occupation,  of  domestic  comfort,  and  of  personal  independence, 
I  feel  that  the  most  ardent  lover  of  his  country  may  accept  the 
expediency  of  its  population  being  restricted  to  that  number 
which  can  find  therein  the  means  of  comfortable  existence,  and 
may  be  reconciled  to  the  transfer  of  the  surplus  to  other  lands, 
by  the  reflexion  that  those  energies  for  whose  exercise  circum- 
stances do  not  here  allow  a  field,  may  find  ample  employment 
and  rich  rewards  elsewhere. 

The  principle  of  freedom  which  allows  the  workman  to  take 
his  labour  to  the  most  profitable  market,  and  which  is  involved 
in  the  process  of  emigration,  presents  itself  also  in  one  of  the 
most  important  questions  which  can  come  under  the  notice  of 
the  Section,  that  of  trades'  unions  or  associations,  whether 
among  masters  or  men,  for  regulating  or  influencing  the  price 
of  labour  in  certain  branches  of  industry.  To  arrange 
the  respective  claims  of  capital  and  labour  in  the  division  of 
profits  at  any  stage  of  an  industrial  undertaking,  should  require 
in  itself  very  accurate  knowledge  of  details  to  avoid  injustice, 
and  it  is  not  surprising  that  where  both  parties  are  interested 
in  the  result,  and  neither  quite  free  from  prejudice,  serious 
difficulties  and  collisions  should  occur.  It  is,  however,  con- 
soling to  observe,  that  notwithstanding  the  deplorable  revela- 
tions recently  at  Sheffield  and  elsewhere,  there  has  been  of 
late  years  a  steady  tendency  to  more  temperate  and  rational 
consideration  of  those  questions,  both  by  masters  and  men. 
Instances  of  violence  have  been  rarer  and  less  serious,  and  the 
economic  principles  by  which  such  questions  must  be  governed 
have  obtained  more  general  acceptance.  The  gradual  diffusion 
of  education  among  all  classes,  the  discussion  of  those  subjects 
by  the  public  press,  and  in  the  legislature,  has  helped  to  dispel 
a  great  deal  of  ignorance  which  had  hitherto  prevailed^  and 
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which  was  by  no  means  confined  to  the  lower  or  working 
classes^  whose  action^  in  seeking  to  protect  themselves  by 
associations  for  mutual  defence  against  the  overwhelming 
influence  of  capital^  was^  when  kept  within  proper  limitations, 
not  merely  compatible  with,  but  a  consbtent  corollary  from 
economic  principles. 

The  voluntary  associations  of  the  members  of  any  trade  or 
industrial  occupation  to  collect  facts  as  to  the  circumstances  of 
that  trade,  to  aiscuss  such  questions  as  may  influence  its  wel- 
fare,  to  determine  and  mark  the  qualifications  of  a  skilled 
workman,  and  to  propose  the  rate  of  wages  by  which  his 
labour  should  be  paid,  cannot  be  considered  as  overstepping 
the  legitimate  field  of  action,  provided  that  no  attempt  is  made 
to  coerce  or  injure  those  who  do  not  freely  embrace  its  member- 
ship and  adopt  its  rules.  An  individual  and  isolated  workman 
is  so  powerless ;  he  is  practically  so  unable  to  stand  out  for 
a  higher  price ;  his  necessities  are  so  pressing,  and  generally 
he  is  so  ignorant  of  what  really  influences  the  labour  market 
at  the  time,  that,  unless  by  union  with  his  fellows,  he  is  not  in  a 

Eosition  to  get  even  his  plainest  rights,  if  it  is  the  interest  of 
is  employer  to  refuse  them.  On  the  other  hand,  by  the  dis- 
cussion to  wliich  the  relative  claims  of  capital  and  labour,  of 
the  respective  rights  of  the  employer  and  employed,  must  be 
subjected  at  those  meetings  of  the  most  active  and  best  in- 
formed among  the  working  classes,  many  of  the  prejudices 
which  darken  the  mind  of  the  working  man  in  regard  to  his 
employer  are  certain  to  be  weakened,  if  not  removed,  when 
he  obtains  more  information  as  to  the  circumstances  of  his 
branch  of  trade.  Hence,  although  their  agency  has  been  so 
often  employed  for  purposes  whicli  nothing  can  justify  or  even 
palliate ;  although  frequently  made  mere  instruments  of  the 
vanity  of  ambitious  men  who  prey  upon  the  simplicity  and 
absorb  the  funds  of  the  honest  artizan ;  the  operation  of  trade 
societies  has  been,  upon  the  whole,  more  frequently  useful  than 
otherwise.,  and  may,  as  I  believe,  be  rendered  highly  beneficial 
in  arranging  all  questions  in  dispute  among  the  industrious 
classes.  The  fearful  system  of  outrage  that  has  been  re- 
vealed by  the  inquiries  lately  conducted  at  SheflSeld  will,  in 
itself,  prove  the  necessity  for  some  legislation,  which,  whilst 
firmly  repressing,  by  condign  punishment,  all  attempts  at 
violence  or  coercion,  will  recognize  and  support  that  which  is 
wholesome  and  just  in  trade  organization,  and  provide  a  legiti- 
mate and  authoritative  tribunal  for  the  adjustment  of  such 
questions  as  may  be  in  dispute  between  masters  and  men. 

^  A  very  useful  and  effective  agency  in  abating  prejudices  and 
difiusing  sounder  knowledge  of  the  economic  laws  which  govern 
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labour  and  its  price^  has  been  the  establishment  of  co-operative 
Bocieties,  where  the  property  of  a  factory  or  other  undertaking 
is  held  wholly  or  in  part  by  the  workmen  themselves,  and 
where  consequently  they  have  to  bear  the  responsibilities  when 
they  enjoy  the  profits  oi  capital,  as  well  as  of  labour.  There  is 
now  no  doubt  of  the  practical  success  of  a  large  proportion  of 
the  undertakings  founded  on  that  principle.  Not  merely  in 
manufactories  and  general  stores,  but  in  mming  and  even  rail- 
way management,  that  principle  of  co-operation  has  been  tried, 
and  with  success ;  in  Great  Britain,  in  America,  in  France, 
and  Germany.  The  workmen  have  thereby  learned  that  the 
rate  of  wages  is  by  no  means  at  the  caprice  of  the  employer : 
that  the  prices  of  produce  may  be  raised  and  yet  profits  be 
none  the  larger,  if  the  prices  of  raw  materials  have  advanced 
in  an  equal  or  greater  proportion.  Those  co-operative  under- 
takings have  also  had  a  valuable  effect  in  bridging  over  the 
chasm  which  had  for  so  long  and  so  injuriously  separated  the 
capitalists  and  the  working  classes.  For  these  countries,  es- 
pecially when  by  the  gradual  development  of  our  constitutional 
privileges,  the  middle  and  working  classes  are  yearly  acquiring 
more  and  more  influence  in  public  affairs,  it  is  important  that 
no  feeling  of  hostility  or  estrangement  should  be  allowed  to 
remain  between  the  employers  of  labour  and  those  whom  they 
employ;  that  all  should  feel  that  they  are  members  of  one 
common  body,  the  producers  of  public  wealth,  the  real  sources 
of  national  power ;  that  from  the  humblest  workman  to  the 
ffreat  capitalist,  there  is  but  a  graduated  hierarchy  in  which 
the  ascent,  though  difficult,  is  not  impossible  to  energy  and 
talent ;  that  the  interests  of  all  the  industrial  classes  are  indis- 
solubly  united,  so '  that  for  true  and  permanent  success  with 
men  and  masters,  the  surest  course  is  mutual  goodwill  and 
co-operation. 

Among  the  special  questions  proposed  for  discussion  in  this 
Department  of  ISconomy  and  Trade,  we  find — "  What  action, 
if  any,  ou^ht  the  Government  to  take  in  regard  to  Railways  ?" 
This  problem  has  assumed  latterly  such  great  practical  impor- 
tance, that  it  is  certain  to  receive  very  full  consideration  from 
the  members  of  this  body :  the  magnitude  of  the  financial 
interests  involved,  as  well  as  the  requirements  of  public 
safety,  and  of  administrative  responsibility  being  so  great,  as 
to  render  the  decision  of  direct  importance  to  all  classes  of  the 
community. 

It  was  certainly  a  public  calamity  that  the  sagacious  recom- 
mendations of  the  Irish  Railway  Commission  in  1838  were 
overborne  by  the  clamour  of  the  monied  classes  in  England, 
who,  working  upon  the  morbid  dread  of  governmental  inter- 
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ferencc^  which  uot  unreasonably  is  so  powerful  in  the  sister- 
kingdom — under  the  pretence  of  developing  private  enterprise 
and  fostering  commercial  freedom^  succeeaed  in  creating  the 
most  gigantic  and  the  most  oppressive  monopoly  of  modern 
times.  On  looking  back  to  the  words  of  that  report,  to  which 
the  estimable  names  of  Drummond,  Burgoyne,  and  Griffith  are 
attached,  we  find  an  admirable  resume  of  what  can  be  said  as 
to  the  injurious  consequences  of  giving  possession  of  the  ereat 
lines  of  intercourse  to  private  parties,  and  the  wisdom — indeed, 
the  political  necessity — for  preserving  to  the  State  a  proper 
and  effectual  control  over  those  arteries  of  communication. 
The  experience  of  thirty  years  has  but  confirmed  and  illus- 
trated the  truth  of  what  was  then  stated — and  as  regards 
Ireland  especially,  tlie  evils  of  the  actual  system  of  private 
enterprise  run  wild^  which  that  report  foreshauowed^  have  been 
painfully  verified.  The  example  of  the  coiurse  adopted  by 
every  Continental  state,  as  well  as  the  lessons  taught  by  the 
practical  working  of  the  British  system,  has  led,  as  I  beueve, 
to  a  general  recognition  of  the  principle — that  whether  the 
actual  property  of  the  railways  should  be  taken  up  by  the 
State,  or  left  in  the  possession  of  private  companies,  yet  there 
should  be  in  either  case  given  to  the  Executive  Government 
such  a  control  over  the  working  management  as  should  effec- 
tually protect  the  public  from  the  arbitrary  or  avaricious 
tendencies  of  irresponsible  boards.  I  shall  not  anticipate  those 
details  as  to  particular  modes  of  effecting  such  object,  whioh 
which  will  be  brought  before  the  Section  m  special  papers,  but 
a  few  observations  on  the  plans  by  which  the  principal  foreign 
governments  have  endeavoured  to  secure  those  aims  may  not 
be  out  of  place. 

For  the  most  part  the  principle  on  which  the  Continental 
railways  have  been  constructed  has  been  to  treat  separately 
the  actual  formation  of  the  line  and  its  subsequent  working. 
By  this  means  the  material  construction  might  be  effected 
either  by  the  Government  simply,  as  was  for  the  most  part  the 
case  in  feelgium,  where  the  railway  became  the  absolute  pro- 
perty of  the  State,  or  the  construction  of  the  line  was  conceded 
to  capitalists  in  whom  the  property  was  vested  for  a  limited 
term  of  years,  at  the  end  ot  which  time  it  was  to  fall  into  and 
become  the  property  of  the  State.  TJiis,  which  is  specially 
the  French  plan  of  arrangement,  but  which  prevails  also  in 
Germany,  renders  the  action  of  the  Government  less  direct 
than  in  tlie  former  plan ;  but  as  the  arrangements  for  working 
the  line  either  by  the  same  company  as  had  constructed  it,  or 
by  a  different  one,  are  always  such  as  to  secure  complete  con- 
trol by  Qpyprnment  when  occasion  may  arise  for  its  exercise. 
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the  result  ie  that  on  the  whole  a  very  efficient  supervision  is 
maintained  as  to  the  public  safety^  the  amount  oi  fares^  and 
the  general  discipline.  If  we  had  to  recommence  the  organiza- 
tion of  our  railways  there  is  little  doubt  but  we  should  not  now 
hesitate  to  allow  to  the  State  a  very  large  share  in  their  con- 
strootion^  and  to  the  executive  an  effective  control  over  their 
management.  The  problem  with  whi^  we  have  to  deal  at 
the  present  time  is^  however^  by  no  means  so  simple;  the 
Tested  interests  which  have  grown  to  such  ^gantic  height ; 
the  enormous  capital  now  represented  by  railway  property ; 
the  great  diversity  of  value  of  different  lines,  render  any 
practical  dealing  with  the  question  almost  impossible.  The 
more  limited  dimensions  of  the  Irish  railway  system,  and  the 
proximate  insolvency  of  a  large  portion  of  the  minor  Irish 
lines  afford,  however,  greater  facilities  for  tentative  arrange- 
ments here  than  in  the  sister  kingdom.  Statesmen  have  more 
than  once  already  applied  to  this  portion  of  the  empire  the 
maxim  of  •*  Fiat  experimentum  in  corpore  vili^  and  it  may  be 
expected,  indeed,  I  may  say  hoped,  that  some  minister  may 
be  bold  enough  to  undertake  the  consolidation  of  the  network 
of  such  railways  in  the  hands  of  the  State,  so  that  the  share- 
holders may  be  relieved,  on  equitable  terms,  from  the  dispro- 
portionate depression  to  which  their  property  is  now  exposed, 
and  the  public  be  enabled  to  avail  themselves  of  those  advan- 
tages which  a  railway  system  under  normal  circumstances 
•bonld  afford, 

A  question  which  is  suggested  in  the  programme,  to  be 
brought  under  the  notice  of  our  Department,  is  as  follows: 
"Can  anything  be  done  to  develop  or  extend  the  Manufactures 
of  Ireland  ?  '*  Need  we  ask  that  question  in  Belfast  ?  If  we 
wish  to  see  what  can  be  done  to  extend  manufactures  in 
Ireland,  let  us  look  round ;  let  us  obser%'e  the  results  of  skilful 
labour^  of  sustained  energy,  of  capital  judiciously  applied, 
which  have  rendered  this  city  the  industrial  metropohs  of 
Ireland;  this  province,  the  type  of  a  prosperity  which  we 
must  all  hope  will  spread.  We  in  the  south  and  centre  of 
Ireland  are  not  without  names  worthy  of  ranking  with  those 
which  have  rendered  Belfast  distinguished,  but  what  is  wanted, 
uid  what  is  referred  to  in  the  question  as  placed  before  the 
Section,  is  to  extend  to  the  country  generally  that  active 
industrial  spirit  which  has  here  in  the  north  borne  such  precious 
fruit.  It  need  not  be  supposed  that  we  look  to  any  forced  or 
factitious  help  as  a  means  of  fostering  manufactures.  The  era  of 
bounties  and  protection  is  past — never  to  return.  No  artificial 
bolstering  need  now  be  expected  or  desired  as  .^  pieans  of 
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creating  or  supporting  industry  where  the  natural  wants  of 
commerce  do  not  favour  its  existence. 

This  question,  which  belongs  perhaps  more  specially  to  the 
Section  of  Trade  will  be,  I  doubt  not,  suitably  noticed  by 
Mr.  Mulholland  in  his  address ;  it  has  been  already  discussed, 
and  interesting  papers  read  regarding  it  by  members  of  this 
Association.  I  shouJUknot  here  refer  to  the  subject  but  that 
the  strong  personal  interest  which  I  have  always  taken  in  the 
industrial  progress  of  Ireland,  makes  me  desirous  to  express 
my  opinions  upon  one  aspect  in  which  the  question  may  be 
placed. 

It  is  very  generally  said,   that  owing  to  the    deficiency 
of    coal — and    its    consequent  high  price — manufactures  on 
any   extensive   scale  cannot  be  successful  in    Ireland — and 
it  is  true   that   in   certain  branches   of    industry,    especially 
in   some   chemical  and   metallurgic   processes,  in  which  the 
cost  of  fuel  forms   a  large  proportion  of  the  total  cost  of 
production,  that  diflBculty  may  not  be  overcome.    Such  cases 
are,  however,  very  few.    In  the  greater  number  of  industries, 
the   differential  cost  of  fuel  forms  so   small  an   element   in 
the  total  outlay  ;  it  is  so  entirely  subordinate  to  other  charges 
in  which  there  is  no  necessary  disadvantage  to  this  country, 
such  as  rate  of  wages,  access  to  markets^  rent  of  land,  pressure 
of  taxesy  in  many  of  which  this  country  may  have  the  balance 
in  its  favour  ;  tnat  we  cannot  dispose  of  the  question  whether 
manufactures  can  succeed  in  Ireland  by  simply  announcing 
that  coals  are,  say  five  shillings  per  ton  dearer  on  this  than  on 
the  other  side  of  the  Channel.     We  find,  in  fact,  that  in  many 
branches  of  trade,  and  actually  in  some  where  the  relative  cost 
of  fuel  is  greatest,   the  Continental  manufacturers,  working 
with  coal  which  costs  them  more  than  it  does  us,  compete 
successfully  with   their  British  rivals,  not  merely  in  neutral 
markets,  but  in  the  very  centres  of  English  industry.     There 
is,  therefore,  more  in  the  question  than  cheapness  of  fuel — 
there  is  skill,  there  is  the  educational  training,  which  teaches 
the   manufacturer   to   economize   fuel;    to   get  the  greatest 
possible  benefit  at  the  least  possible  cost  from  his  materials ; 
to  introduce  at  every  process  those  improvements  which  may 
abridge  labour  and  avoid  loss.     The  great  exertions  made  by 
Continental  states  to  promote  the  education  of  the  industrial 
classes  in  all  those  sciences  which  bear  practically  on  manufac- 
tures were  made  the  subject  of  much  ridicule  in  England,  until 
the  results  shown  in  the  various  international  exhibitions,  from 
1851  to  the  present  year,  had  forced  the  admission  that  intelli- 
gence, sobriety,  cultivated  taste,  and  scientific  knowledge  are 
even  more  powerful  agencies  in  industrial  success  than  the 
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somewhat  greater  cheapness  of  fuel,  by  which  England  had 
hitherto  expected  to  triumph.  In  Ireland  we  stand,  as  to 
manufacturing  capability,  somewhat  in  the  position  of  Germany 
and  France.  We  must  import — as  they  do  largely — coal  from 
the  neighbouring  island.  We  must,  if  we  desire  to  manufac- 
turcj  counterbalance  that  source  of  expense  by  careful  atten- 
tion to  those  other  elements  of  cost  which  we  may  hope  to 
turn  in  our  favomr.  That  manufactures  of  various  kinds 
affi>rding  profitable  employment  to  thousands,  and  creating 
for  the  employers  princely  but  well-earned  fortunes,  can  be 
successfully  carried  on  in  Ireland,  where  skill  and  capital  are 
properly  directed,  need  no  words  to  prove  when  we  regard  the 
many  great  establishmeuts,  true  temples  of  industry,  erected 
within  this  city.  What  is  required  to  render  those  blessings 
more  generally  diffused?  Tranquillity  and  education.  We  should 
provide  the  industrious  classes  with  that  intellectual  training 
which  will  enable  them  to  learn  and  to  apply  those  truths  of 
science  upon  which  all  success  in  industry  must  now  rest.  We 
should  secure  that  internal  and  domestic  peace  without  which 
the  transactions  of  commerce  become  too  hazardous  and  too 
costly  to  be  carried  on.  All  barriers  to  the  free  interchange  of 
commodities  and  to  the  friendly  intercourse  of  man  should  be 
removed.  Those  are  the  only  means  by  which,  at  the  present 
day,  the  healthy  development  of  manufactures  can  be  pro- 
moted ;  the  only  form  of  governmental  interference  which,  for 
such  an  object,  it  would  be  desirable  to  allow. 

Probably  the  most  important  of  all  the  questions  which 
have  been  proposed  for  discussion  by  my  Section,  viz.,  "  What 
legislative  or  other  measures  can  be  adopted  to  improve  the 
relations  of  Landlord  and  Tenant  in  Ireland,"  is  precisely  that 
which  is  most  embarrassing,  from  having  been  made  so  much 
the  subject  of  political  agitation,  and  its  inherent  difficulties 
complicated  by  the  exaggerations  and  inaccuracies  in  which 
politicians  of  all  parties  too  commonly  enshroud  the  subjects 
which  they  discuss.  It  is  fortunate,  therefore,  that  a  question 
of  such  grave  ^md  practical  importance  can  be  taken  up  by  an 
association  such  as  ours,  from  which  all  passion  is  removed ; 
in  which  personal  or  party  interests  can  have  no  place :  whose 
objects  can  only  be  the  discovery  of  truth,  and  the  determina* 
lion  of  those  social  laws  by  which  the  general  good  and 
happiness  of  the  people  can  be  best  secured.  Hence  wc  may 
hope  that  from  the  discussions  which  have  taken  place,  or  may 
be  expected  to  arise,  upon  that  question  in  the  Section,  some 
light  may  be  derived  which  may  guide  us  through  the 
intricacies  of  its  details,  or  afford  us  some  general  principle  on 
whidi  a  solution  of  the  main  question  may  be  based.    Every 
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country  in  Europe  has  had,  or  has,  to  deal  with  a  similar 
problem.  Each  country  has  had  its  special  circumstances  as 
to  political  condition  and  social  exigencies  which  prevent  the 
solution  adopted  and  found  succcssml  in  the  one  case,  being 
justly  applicable  or  necessarily  advantageous  in  another.  In 
those  examples  of  the  establishment  of  2)easant  proprietorship 
in  Prussia  and  in  France,  which  are  very  frequently  quoted 
by  writers  and  speakers  in  this  country,  it  appears  to  be  for- 
gotten that  in  the  former  case  a  total  political  prostration  of 
the  country  had  occurred  after  the  campaign  of  Jena,  from 
which  the  nation  had  to  be  restored;  that  the  measures  of 
Stein  and  Hardenberg  were  little  more  than  the  enfranchise- 
ment of  the  peasants  from  a  condition  of  feudal  serfdom,  and 
the  commutation  of  the  labour  and  produce  rents  which  they 
had  previously  paid  to  their  feudal  lords  for  the  ownership  of 
a  portion  of  the  lands  to  which  they  had  previously  been 
attached  as' serfs.  But  that  measure  of  freedom  and  civilization, 
for  which  Prussia  is  indebted  to  those  illustrious  statesmen,  has 
been  by  no  means  extended  to  all  the  provinces  of  that 
kingdom,  and  the  burden  of  feudalism,  in  some  of  its  most 
oppressive  and  debasing  characters,  still  weighs  heavily  on 
parts  of  Eastern  Prussia. 

In  regard  to  France  it  should  be  recollected  also,  that  if  at 
present  that  country  enjoys  a  system  of  small  proprietorship, 
which,  however  doubtful  its  economic  advantages  may  be  in 
some  respects,  has  certainly  given  to  the  agricultural  popula- 
tion a  social  status,  and  a  standard  of  material  comfort  higher 
than  that  of  the  similar  classes  in  this  or  in  the  sister  king- 
dom, the  opportunity  for  the  creation  of  that  system,  from 
the  utter  disruption  of  the  previous  state  of  society  in  the  great 
revolution  of  1789  was  such  as  in  the  history  of  that  country 
or  of  Europe,  had  not  occurred  before  and  may  not  occur  again. 
Further,  I  regard  it  as  nearly  certain,  that  with  the  habits  and 
ideas  as  to  domestic  life  and  the  descent  of  property  which 
appear  engrained  In  the  mental  constitution  of  all  classes  in 
these  countries,  the  system  of  peasant  proprietorship,  as  it 
exists  in  France,  if  established  amongst  us  here,  would  not  long 
continue  in  force. 

We  have,  however.  In  considering  this  great  question,  to  deal 
with  a  complication  of  interests  in  this  country  far  greater  than 
existed  in  France  or  Prussia,  where  the  relations  of  noble  to 
serf  were  direct  and  intelligible,  and  where  the  utter  break 
down  of  feudalism,  by  the  moral  and  political  decay  of  all  that 
had  once  given  it  life  and  strength,  left  the  reconstruction  of 
the  social  system  entirely  in  the  hands  of  the  enfranchised 
classes  as  in  France,  or  rendered  the  hearty  assistance  of  those 
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classes  indispensable  as  was  the  case  in  Prussia.  The  political 
and  social  unity  of  the  nation  was^  however^  in  each  case  in- 
tact, and  its  preservation  was  in  both  cases  the  very  object  of 
Aoee  profound  changes.  With  us  in  Ireland  on  the  contrary, 
a  succession  of  waves  of  conquest  passing  over  the  land,  and 
superimposing  at  each  period  a  layer  of  population,  necessarily 
dinninant  by  the  nature  of  its  origin,  and  inevitably  resisted  by 
those  whom  they  had  displaced,  created  in  the  limited  area  of 
this  islaiid  a  chronic  source  of  social  discord,  such  as  did  not 
exist  elsewhere  in  Europe.  From  this  we  are  yet  unhappily 
by  no  meant  entirely  free ;  it  deserves,  and  I  trust  will  obtaiu, 
the  energetic  assistance  of  every  friend  of  civilization  to  efface 
those  prejudices  by  which  the  real  improvement  of  the  country 
has  been  so  much  kept  back. 

A  peculiarity  of  land  tenure  in  some  portions  of  this  pro- 
Tince,  the  so-called  Tenant-right  of  Ulster,  has  been  frequently 
appealed  to  as  the  basis  and  origin  of  the  great  prosperity  and 
eontentment  of  the  a^cultural  population  here,  and  as  the 
model  of  what  should  be  introduced  generally  in  Ireland.  This 
custom  appears  to  have  arisen  simpy  as  the  condition  upon 
which  the  new  settlers  were  induced  to  fix  themselves  upon 
the  land,  and  to  hold  as  co-proprietors  with  their  leaders,  a 
position  rather  as  military  colonists  than  as  an  agricultural 
population.  Property  once  established  in  such  form  may  be 
of  course  transmitted  and  devised,  when  recognized  by  law, 
and  the  original  right  may  be  preserved,  but  it  is  still 
an  interest  derived  from  the  nature  of  conquest  and  settle- 
ment, and  cannot  be  reproduced  elsewhere,  no  matter  under 
what  changes  of  name,  except  by  substantially  reproducing 
the  similar  circumstances  of  confiscating  wholly  or  in  part 
the  proprietary  rights  of  the  existing  holders.  It  is  diflScult 
to  assert  that  no  circumstances  could  arise  such  as  would  neces- 
sitate, and  therefore  justify  such  a  measure,  but  under  such 
circumstances  as  now  exist  or  are  likely  to  exist  in  this 
country,  the  solution  of  this  grave  question  must  be  sought  in 
ways  more  consonant  to  the  ideas  and  the  manners  of  the 
present  age. 

I  refer  to  this  historical  aspect  of  the  nature  of  land  tenure 
in  our  own  and  in  foreign  lands,  not  as  deducing  therefrom  any 
conclusion  of  my  own,  or  attempting  to  influence  in  any  degree 
the  tone  which  may  be  taken  in  the  discussions ;  but  to  in- 
dicate some  of  the  difficulties  which  at  once  arise  when  we 
proceed  to  consider  the  analogies  afforded  by  the  tenure  of 
land  abroad  and  even  among  ourselves.  If  I  were  to  venture 
to  express  an  opinion  on  this  momentous  question,  from  such 
stady  as  I  hare  been  able  to  give  to  its  position  in  other  places. 
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and  such  experience  as  I  have  had  of  its  condition  here,  I 
would  suggest  that  we  should  apply  to  the  ownership  and 
occupancy  of  land  the  same  principles  of  perfect  freedom  of 
contract  and  of  exchange,  which  have  been  now  successfully 
applied  to  the  transfer  and  possession  of  all  other  descriptions 
of  property, 

I  regard,  as  the  soundest  basis  for  social  happiness  and 
nationtu  stability,  the  existence  of  a  numerous  class  of 
yeoman  proprietors  in  perpetuity  of  properties  of  moderate 
size,  and  I  regard  as  a  serious  injury  to  the  State  that  rapid 
disappearance  of  small  estates  which  now  takes  place  to  such 
extent  by  the  concentration  in  the  hands  of  a  few  great 
families  of  vast  masses  of  landed  property,  but  I  do  not 
consider  that  even  to  secure  so  great  a  benefit  as  the  creation 
of  a  class  of  yeoman  proprietors,  or  to  preserve  such  a  class 
when  formed,  any  compulsory  means  should  be  adopted  or 
would  be  found  necessary.  With  perfect  freedom  of  trans- 
mission and  of  transfer,  the  natural  progress  of  society  would 
certainly,  though  perhaps  slowly,  produce  all  that  should 
legitimately  be  required,  without  any  interference  with  com- 
plete individual  liberty  and  without  boing  accompanied  by 
those  social  and  economic  drawbacks  which  have  followed  on 
the  law  of  compulsorv  division  of  landed  property  in  France. 

A  great  deal  of  the  embarrassments  which  surround 
this  question  have  arisen  from  matters  entirely  extrinsic 
to  its  real  essence;  from  the  relics  of  feudalism  which 
are  so  engrained  into  our  social  habits,  even  where 
they  have  entirely  disappeared  from  our  laws:  from  the 
ideas  of  social  rank  and  political  influence,  which  are  still 
associated  with  the  possession  of  landed  property,  even  when 
that  ownership  may  be  nominal,  and  when  the  wielder  of 
territorial  power  may  be  in  intellect,  in  worth,  and  even  in  pro- 

5erty  the  inferior  of  many  over  whom  he  affects  to  rule, 
'his  abnormal  form  of  sentiment  is,  however,  rapidly  passing 
away,  and  I  have  no  doubt  but  that  with  the  spread  of  more 
correct  information,  with  improved  social  arrangements,  and 
with  the  calmer  and  more  logical  consideration  which  matters 
of  public  interest  are  in  future  likely  to  receive,  even  this 
vexed  question  may  shortly  receive  a  settlement,  and  both 
landlord  and  tenant  will  ultimately  find  their  greatest  advan- 
tage in  mutual  good  feeling  and  support.  When  it  is  fully 
understood  that  all  civilized  society  is  based  upon  the  re- 
ciprocity of  rights  and  duties;  that  the  property  of  the 
humblest  worker  in  the  products  of  his  toil  is  equally  sacred 
and  inviolable  with  the  hereditary  rights  or  the  accumulated 
treasures  of  the  greatest  in  rank  or  wealth ;  iJiat  under  the 
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proteelii^  wpB  of  piblic  law,  the  wemkest  b  safe  trom  injiuy 
or  injitttioey  then  tii06e  harriers  ol  ignorance  and  prejudice, 
whidi  haTC  for  so  long  obstrocted  the  nonnal  rebtions  of  land- 
lord and  tenant  in  Ireland,  will  of  themselres  fall  down,  and 
die  true  interests  of  both  classes  will  be  found  in  friendlj  inter- 
course,  ^r  buoness  contracts,  and  co-operation  for  the  general 
good. 

I  have  thus  touched  on  only  a  few  of  the  leading  questions, 
which  ^ther  haye  occu[ned  or  may  be  expected  to  occupy  our 
Section  during  this  meeting,  and  although  I  have,  peitiaps, 
oocupied  more  time  than  was  allotted  to  me  in  the  day's 
arrangements,  my  references  to  each  subject  hare  been  still 
necessarily  inc<Mnplete.  If,  howerer,  I  have  been  able  to  pre- 
sent a  snmaent  sample  of  the  subjects  which  come  before  lu,  it 
win,  I  am  sure,  be  admitted  that  the  business  of  our  Section  is 
not  dcToid  of  interest  or  destitute  of  importance,  and  whatever 
diffisrence  of  opinion  may  exist  upon  any  question  under  dis- 
cussion, of  this  you  may  at  least  feel  sure,  that  no  spirit  will 
animate  our  debates  or  influence  our  conclusions,  but  an 
anxiety  to  arrive  at  truth,  to  dissipate  prejudice,  and  to  promote 
the  welfare  of  the  people. 
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IT  b^cJomes  my  duty  to  address  you  on  the  subjects  comjire- 
hended  in  the  last  of  those  Sections  into  which  the  business 
of  the  Association  is  divided — that  of  Trade;  and  it  is  a 
peculiar  pleasure  to  represent  a  department  so  comprehensive 
and  so  important  on  the  occasion  of  the  first  meeting  of  the 
Association  in  the  town  that^  of  all  others  in  Ireland,  is  asso- 
ciated with  the  special  topics  to  be  discussed.  If,  indeed,  it 
were  necessary  to  prove  the  social  benefits  arising  from  com- 
mercial enterprize  and  manufacturing  industry,  I  do  not  know 
that  I  could  find  a  more  effective  illustration  than  the  com- 
parison of  this  town  in  which  we  are  assembled,  as  we  see  it 
to-day,  and  as  it  was  even  within  the  recollection  of  many 
who  are  here  present.  A  still  more  striking  contrast  no  doubt 
exists  between  the  Belfast  of  to-day,  overflowing  with  life  and 
energy,  and  those  districts  of  Ireland  whose  lethargy  has 
never  been  awakened  by  the  stimulus  of  a  successful  trade. 

Many  persons  will  perhaps  ask — **  What  has  *  Trade '  to  do 
with  Social  Science  ?  "  and  certainly  the  connection  is  not  so 
obvious  as  it  is  in  the  other  departments.  But  let  us  consider 
what  that  society  is,  the  laws  of  whose  development  and  the 
conditions  of  whose  perfection  it  is  the  object  of  this  Associa- 
tion scientifically  to  investigate. 

The  social  instinct  is  strong  in  man;  and  the  earliest 
traces  of  his  existence  on  the  earth  show  a  tendency  to 
form  communities.  But  in  those  early  stages  the  progress 
of  civilization  was    slow  indeed.      Ages  were    required    to 
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repbce  nxde  insiramenta  of  stone  br  tbo9^  of  bronxe,  and 
the  bronze  bj  iron;  or  to  substitute  for  the  preearioos 
sabsistence  derived  from  the  pursuit  of  wilil  aniuials,  the 
domesticatian  of  flocks  and  herds>  the  planting  of  fruit 
trees,  and  the  tiUa^  of  the  ground,  it  is  onlj  Trithin 
the  historic  period  that  we  find  the  great  principfe  of  the 
**  dirision  of  labour  "  leading  to  a  more  rapid  rate  ot  projppess* 
Bt  increasing  the  skill  of  the  producer  and  the  amount  of  the 
produce,  it  made  accumulation  possible,  and  cave  leisure  for 
other  occupations  among  those  who  graduaUjr  became  pos« 
sessed  of  the  accumulated  capital.  It  also  at  once  introduced 
tiie  neces?itT  for  **  exchange  **  with  the  productions  of  others ; 
and  the  necesntr  of  exchange,  by  givmg  a  mutual  interest^ 
became  a  bond  of  union  between  those  among  whom  it  existed. 
Hen  so  bound  together  bj  these  or  other  motives  form  a 
"  societr,"  and  this  production — exchange  and  distribution — 
are  comprehended  under  the  title  of  this  section — Trade* 
If  then  the  development  of  trade  be  so  inseparably  connected 
with  social  progress,  wherein  does  **  social  science  '*  differ  from 
**  political  economy,**  which  is  supposed  specially  to  relate  to 
flus  very  subject  ?  It  is  not,  of  course,  possible  to  draw  a 
positive  line  of  demarcation,  and  to  say,  here  political  economy 
ends^  and  there  social  science  begins  its  proper  functions. 
But  a  broad  and  intelligible  distinction  will  be  suggested  by 
the  consideration  that  the  functions  of  political  economy  are 
limited  to  the  scientific  investigation  of  the  laws  which  govern 
the  mere  material  production  and  distribution  of  wealth.  In 
such  analysis  the  human  element — the  man  produciug  or 
distributing — appears  but  as  an  abstract  si^n,  and  the  result 
is  not  affected  by  the  moral  conditions  of  nis  humanity.  Is 
this  then  an  ol^ection  against  the  utility  of  the  science  or  the 
truthfulness  of  the  result?  Clearly  not.  For  in  no  other 
manner  could  the  problems  that  come  within  its  proper  scope 
be  solved.  Those  who  decry  political  economy  on  such  a 
ground,  and  denounce  its  professors  as  sordid  and  unfeeling, 
show  that  they  do  not  understand  the  conditions  of  abstract 
tenoning.  They  might  with  equal  justice  object  to  geometry 
that  in  its  investigations  into  the  relations  of  form  and  bulk, 
aD  considerations  of  the  quality  of  the  matter  measured  were 
omitted,  and  that  a  conclusion  must  be  erroneous  which 
shows  no  variation  whether  the  substance  within  the  geometri- 
cal lines  be  gold  or  clay  1 

Political  Economy  deals  with  the  relations  of  values — prices, 
profits,  rent,  and  wages.  These  relations  are  governed,  as  all 
such  things,  when  examined,  prove  to  be  ffovemed,  by  fixed 
tmehangtug  l^s ;  and  the  inyestigittion  of  these  laws  is  one  o^ 
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the  most  important  pursuits  to  which  the  human  mind  can  be 
directed.  A  correct  knowledge  of  the  principles  of  political 
economy  is  not  only  essential  to  the  legislator  or  the  statesman, 
but  it  ought  to  be  included  in  every  course  of  education.  Its 
axioms  and  conclusions  represent  as  far  as  they  go  absolute 
truth ;  but  there  are  other  truths,  not  contradictory  but  cor- 
relative. Man  has  other  functions  than  to  produce  or  accumu- 
late wealth.  He  has  a  moral  and  intellectual  nature  as  well 
as  a  physical  frame,  and  the  happiness  as  well  as  the  prosperity 
of  any  community  demand  that  all  its  members  shall  live  and 
work,  in  conditions  as  far  as  possible  favourable  to  their  moral 
and  intellectual  and  physical  health.  The  discovery  of  these 
conditions,  the  principles  upon  which  they  are  founded,  and  of 
the  means  by  wnich  tney  can  be  developed  and  secured,  sug- 
ffests  the  various  problems  which  it  is  the  province  of  **  Social 
Science  "  to  solve.  Their  solution  will  supply  us  with  a  series 
of  truths  complimentary  to  those  deduced  by  the  political 
economist,  and,  like  all  truth,  harmonizing  with  them. 

The  great  pioneer  in  the  discovery  and  arrangement  of  the 
principles  of  political  economy,  called  his  work  **  An  Inquiry 
into  the  Nature  and  the  Causes  of  the  Wealth  of  Nations."  Using 
the  word  in  its  broadest  and  most  comprehensive  sense,  a  si- 
milar compendium  of  the  laws  of  Social  Science  might  appro- 
priately be  called  ^^  An  Inquiry  into  the  Nature  and  the  Causes 
of  the  Health  of  Nations."  Society  for  its  most  perfect  deve- 
lopment requires  that  its  members  shall  have  a  healthy  mind  in 
a  healthy  body,  and  the  more  perfect  becomes  the  moral  nature 
and  the  intelligence  of  its  members,  under  the  joint  influence 
of  religion  and  education,  and  their  physical  health  from  due 
attention  to  sanitary  laws,  the  greater  also  will  be  their  advance- 
ment in  material  wealth.  Such  material  wealth  will  again, 
in  its  turn,  under  such  conditions  of  trained  intelligence  and 
moral  self-control  in  the  producers,  react  upon  and  further 
develop  these  aids  to  its  own  increase,  and  thus  the  moral  and 
material  progress,  the  health  and  wealth  of  the  nation,  will 
advance  with  equal  step. 

To  promote  this  result,  so  important,  and  unfortunately 
So  much  needed,  is  the  object  of  this  Association;  and 
hence  in  the  department  over  which  I  have  had  the 
honour  to  preside,  are  we  brought  continually  into  contact 
with  the  sister  science  of  political  economy.  The  conditions 
and  relations  of  all  human  societies  are  in  fact  inseparable  from 
the  questions  that  relate  to  their  manufacturing  and  commer- 
cial industry,  and  this  department  has  been  appropriately 
included  among  the  divisions  of  Social  Science. 

The  first  steps  in  all  such  systematic  inquiry  are,  of  course^ 
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llie  obeermtioii  of  facts,  the  collection  of  statistics,  and  the 
deductioDS  irona  these  of  the  principles  or  laws,  the  disct>very 
sad  clmssific«tion  of  which  can  alone  raise  any  s\ibjei*t  to  the 
dignitT  of  a  science.  The  advantages  attending  such  inquiry 
mre  too  dbTioiis  to  require  mention.  Not  only  uoes  it  load  to 
the  solution  of  questions  that  are  diiHcult,  but  it  enlij;!chton3 
public  opinion,  and  thus  {)repares  the  way  for  carrying  out  the 
results  into  actual  practice.  The  annual  meetings  of  this 
Association  also  afibrd  the  advantage  of  giving  a  field  for  the 
fair  and  reasonable  discussion  of  such  subjects,  wherv>  all 
classes  can  assemble  on  a  common  ground — on  a  ground  where 
every  profession,  pursuit,  and  interest  is  represented;  where 
each  Taried  quality  of  mind  and  habit  of  thought  contributes 
from  its  own  point  of  view;  where  the  theories  of  the  philoso- 
pher can  be  tested  by  the  practical  experience  of  the  worker; 
and  where — last  but  not  least — mutual  prejudice,  often  the 
result  of  mutual  ignorance,  is  removed  by  the  free  and  genial 
intercourse  of  classes,  whose  sympathetic  union  must  bo  the 
foundation  of  all  Social  Science. 

'  I  have  said  that  one  of  the  greatest  advantages  to  bo  hoped 
for  from  the  labours  of  the  Association  is  the  enlightenment  of 
public  opinion  upon  social  questions.  To  a  great  extent  the 
evils  discovered  and  the  remedies  proposed  ai*o  beyond  the 
reach  of  direct  legislation.  Intemperance  and  improvidence, 
the  fruitful  sources  of  so  mucli  social  nuserv,  can  only  bo 
combated  by  the  voluntary  effort  of  the  individual  man.  lUit 
even  where  direct  legislation  is  required — as  in  cases  of  a 
system  of  national  education  or  of  the  improvement  of  tho 
health  of  towns — legislative  action  can  only  bo  secured  by  tho 
pressure  of  public  opinion.     A  couplet  is  often  quoted: — 

"How  small  of  all  tho  ills  mankind  emliiro, 
The  part  that  kings  or  lawa  can  causo  or  cure.** 

But  although  there  is  some  truth  in  this,  it  is  not  tho  whole 
truth.  It  is  true  that  happiness  is  more  the  result  of  personal 
qualities  than  of  outward  conditions;  that  without  an  inward 
moral  balance,  no  outward  condition  will  produce  ha[)pincss. 
But  is  it  not  true  that  outward  conditions  are  of  the  very  first 
importance,  not  only  as  directly  supplying  most  of  tho  ^'ills 
mankind  endure"  but  as  themselves  powerfully  influencing 
the  formation  of  the  character  of  tho  i>er8on  they  surround? 
And  is  it  not  true  that  these  outward  conditions  are  most  ma- 
terially  affected  by  the  wisdom  or  folly  of  legislation  ?  For 
instance,  a  general  system  of  education  can,  as  I  have  said, 
only  be  secured  by  law;  and  who  can  limit  the  extent  to  which 
individual  character  may  be  influenced  by  a  judicious  educa- 
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tion?  How  can  we  estimate  the  difference  in  material  circum- 
Btances  that  may  be  caused  by  the  increased  value  given  to  a 
man's  labour  by  education  ?  Again,  the  necessary  conditions 
of  health  in  towns  can  only  be  attained  by  legislation.  Yet 
how  immeasurable  the  amount  of  sorrow  and  suffering  that 
daily  springs  from  the  disease  and  death  caused  by  the  neglect 
of  these  laws.  The  pangs  caused  by  premature  bereavement 
are  among  the  keenest  that  mankma  have  to  endure,  and 
among  the  working  classes  they  are,  in  such  cases,  too  often 
also  accompanied  by  the  privations  of  consequent  poverty.  A 
poverty  that  probably  transmits  its  effects  in  the  deterioration 
of  subsequent  generations,  and  that  certainly  entails  a  greater 
ultimate  expense  upon  society  than  would  have  at  first  sufficed 
to  remove  the  causes  from  which  it  sprang.  The  interests 
comprehended  in  this  special  section  of  the  Association  are 
perhaps  the  least  dependent  for  their  prosperity  upon  direct 
legislation.  Fixed  laws,  whose  basis  lies  deep  in  the  springs 
of  human  motive,  control  the  movements  of  that  complex 
machine — a  Nation's  Trade — and  secure  its  equilibrium. 

The  recent  wonderful  expansion  of  trade  in  this  United 
Kingdom,  where  it  has  doumed  itself  in  about  twdve  years, 
has  been  the  result,  not  of  the  enactment,  but  of  the  repeal  of 
laws.  Trade  will  reach  its  most  perfect  development  from 
the  complete  freedom  of  individual  effort,  and  the  relations  of 
demand  and  supply ;  prices  and  profits  will  adjust  themselves. 
But  to  provide  a  fair  field  for  the  action  of  this  free  effort,  a 
few  points  of  common  interest  must  be  agreed  upon,  and,  as 
**  Laws,"  be  declared  and  enforced  by  the  State.  The  prin- 
cipal of  these  are :  The  national  currency ;  questions  con- 
nected with  internal  communication ;  enforcement  of  contracts ; 
recovery  of  debt ;  and  the  taxation  of  the  country.  If  we  add 
the  protection  of  those  employed  in  trade  who  are  not  in  a 

1)osition  to  protect  themselves,  such  as  children,  or  sailors  on 
ong  voyages,  it  is  really  difficult  to  suggest  other  points 
connected  with  trade  upon  which  the  interference  of  the  State 
would  not  be  productive  of  more  injury  than  benefit. 

But  that  all  the  other  questions  connected  with  the  produc- 
tion and  exchange  of  a  nation's  wealth  may  be  left  with  safety 
to  the  freedom  of  individual  action,  it  is  necessary  that  it 
should  be  intelligent  action.  And  the  formation  and  cultiva- 
tion of  this  intelligence  among  the  people  are  perhaps  the  most 
important  requisites  for  national  progress  and  prosperity. 
They  are  indeed  at  the  present  moment  of  unusual  importance 
as  a  large  number  of  our  fellow-citizens  will  now  find  them- 
selves suddenly,  and  for  the  first  time,  in  possession  of  a 
share  of  political  power.       Hitherto  ignorant  or  erroneous 
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yum^  6T«n  upoBi  the  qoettiiMiB  most  ofisential  to  their  own 
tockl  welfare^  have  had  bat  a  limited  range  oi  iDJurious  action* 
But  were  it  poeBihle  to  belieTe  that  they  might  in  the  future 
■eek  a  more  aubetantial  fcurm,  and  become  embodied  in  impe- 
rial legislation,  the  Tcry  foundations  of  our  commercial,  if  not 
national^  proaperitj  might  be  destroyed.  To  trace  out  and  to 
oa^cate  aucn  errors;  to  disseminate  in  their  stead  sound 
tmtha ;  to  replace  ignorance  by  useful  knowledge ;  and  pre* 
jiidioe  by  a  liyely  social  sympathy,  are  our  objects  Can  any 
be  more  worthy? 

In  addresong  you  on  the  subject  of  '^  Trade,^  I  might 
cither  take  a  comprehensive  view  of  the  past  history  and 
preaent  position  of  the  trade  of  the  United  Kingdom,  or  I 
might  select  some  question  connected  with  trade,  and  enter 
into  it  aninutdy.  But  the  facts  and  figures  illustrative  of  the 
former  are  now  so  often  repeated  that  they  are  familiar  to 
everyone  who  reads  the  current  literature  of  the  day,  and  an 
investigation  of  any  commercial  question  in  detail  ought  to  be 
reserved  for  a  special  paper  in  its  own  Section. 

I  prefer,  theref<Mre,  to  glance  briefly  at  a  few  subjects  that 
are  lelt  to  be  of  general  commercial  interest,  and  as  diese  have 
been  already  considered  in  the  Section,  both  at  this  meeting 
and  previously,  I  will,  as  far  as  possible,  confine  myself  to 
eonelusions  and  avoid  detail. 

Of  these  questions  there  is  none  of  more  vital  importance  than 
"  The  Currency."  Neither  is  there  any  respecting  which  so  many 
fallacies  are  still  floating  in  the  popular  mind.  It  is  therefore 
especially  desirable  that  the  facts  and  arguments  connected 
with  it  should  be  popularized  by  such  an  Association  as  this* 
The  subject  of  the  currency  has  been  discussed  at  our  present 
meeting  and  at  that  of  last  year  in  Manchester,  and,  as  usual, 
the  discussions  elicited  the  most  discordant  views.  Yet  the 
principles  to  be  considered  as  fundamental  appear  simple,  and 
we  have  for  a  guide  the  experience  of  the  practical  working  of 
different  systems. 

Any  person  who  contracts  a  debt  cornea  under  an  obliga- 
tion to  pay  money,  and  he  can  only  fulfil  that  obligation 
if  he  have  money  himself,  or  if  he  can  procure  it  from  some 
one  else  who  has  it  A  bill  or  a  note  may  have  the  effect 
of  postponing  the  payment  of  the  debtor,  while  at  the  same  time 
enabling  the  creditor  to  anticipate  the  effect  of  payment.  But 
the  creuitor  can  only  realise  in  the  present  by  the  possession  of 
a  bill  or  note  the  effect  of  a  payment  that  is  still  future  by  finding 
some  one  who  has  loanable  capital  at  command.  When  trade 
is  in  a  natural  and  healthy  condition,  the  supply  of  this  floating 
ttoiuyeftted  capital  is  usually  equal  to  the  demand,  and  in  such 
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case  the  interest  given  for  loans  is  at  its[normaI  rate.  But  when^ 
from  whatever  cause,  a  period  of  speculation  and  excitement, 
with  inflated  prices,  has  led  to  a  general  extension  of  transac- 
tions, there  is  necessarily  an  increase  in  the  amount  of  indebted- 
ness. When  this  indebtedness  has  to  be  liquidated,  it  is  found 
that  there  has  been  no  corresponding  increase  in  the  supply  of 
unemployed  capital.  In  fact,  the  supply  of  it  is  in  such  cases 
generally  not  really  greater,  but  it  is  smaller;  for  many  of 
lliose  whose  tastes  or  habits  formerly  led  them  to  prefer  the 
small  but  sure  return  from  interest  to  the  risks  of  speculation, 
may  have  been  induced  by  the  contagion  of  Ruch  excitement, 
and  the  example  of  large  gains,  to  withdraw  their  capital  from 
its  accustomed  employment,  and  to  embark  it  in  the  ventures 
of  the  day.  The  demand  for  loans  having  increased,  and  the 
supply  to  meet  it  having  diminished,  what  can  prevent  a  pro- 
gressive advance  in  the  rates  of  interest  demanded  by  holders 
and  offered  by  borrowers  ?  Such  an  advance  in  the  rate  of 
interest  is  simply  an  indication  that  enterprise  and  speculation 
have  exceeded  the  limits  beyond  which  they  cannot  pass  with 
safety.  When  trade  is  in  its  normal  state  a  high  rate  of  interest 
will  gradually  limit  consumption,  reduce  prices,  check  specula- 
tion, and  thus  in  time  restore  the  balance.  But  in  periods 
such  as  those  to  which  I  have  alluded,  these  influences  lose 
their  power,  the  warning  is  unheeded,  until  at  last  the  amount 
of  debt  so  far  exceeds  the  amount  of  available  loanable  capital 
that  a  money  crisis  or  panic  ensues.  When  financial  pressure 
is  felt,  and  what  is  called  the  **  tightness  of  the  money  market " 
begins  to  produce  inconvenience,  there  is  an  immediate  cry 
that  it  is  all  owing  to  the  Bank  Act,  and  while  the  strin- 
gency lasts  there  is  a  clamour  for  its  repeal.  Each  individual 
debtor  is  conscious  that  the  necessary  relief  would  be  brought 
to  himself  if  a  sufficient  quantity  of  bank  notes  were  placed 
within  his  reach,  and  he  assumes  that  what  would  relieve 
individuals  would  be  effective  to  the  nation  at  large ;  but  the 
effect  of  an  over-issue  of  bank  notes  would  be  to  the  nation 
precisely  the  reverse  of  its  effect  to  the  individual.  It  would 
depreciate  the  entire  currency— gold  as  well  as  paper,  keep 
up  the  prices  of  other  commodities  artificially,  increase  impor- 
tation, lead  to  a  drain  of  gold,  and  we  should  be  found, 
when  the  inevitable  "  crisis  "  had  at  last  reached  us,  with  a 
greater  debt,  and  with  reduced  resources  for  its  payment. 
The  truth  is,  that  where  trade  is  international  as  well  as 
domestic,  "  money  "  must  have  a  real,  an  intrinsic,  an  inter- 
national value.  It  must  be  not  only^  the  measure  of  the  value 
of  other  commodities,  and  the  medium  of  their  payment,  but 
absolvtely  their  equivalent.     Gold  and  silver  alone  combine 
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all  the  necessary  conditions,  and  the  fluctuations  in  their  value, 
aeting  upon  the  exchanges,  become  the  means  of  keeping  up  a 
proper  balance  in  the  trade  of  the  world.  Bank  notes  are 
not  money  in  this  sense — they  are  rejiresentatives  of  money— 
and  when  their  issue  is  permitted  by  the  State  to  circulate  as 
money,  it  ought  to  be  only  under  such  regulations  as  to  ensure 
that  it  shall  expand  and  contract  in  exact  sympathy  with  the 
ebb  and  flow  of  the  bullion  it  I'epresents.  This  is  what  the 
Bank  Act  of  1844  professes  to  do,  and  it  is  not  pretended 
that  in  this  respect  it  has  proved  a  failure.  It  has  secured  the 
immediate  convertibilitr  of  the  bank  note,  and  has  preserved 
its  value  beyond  suspicion. 

But  it  is  urged,  oy  imposing  an  inflexible  limit  beyond 
which  further  issue  is  impossible,  that  which  ought  to 
be  "pressure"  becomes  "panic"  when  it  is  evident  that 
an  approach  to  this  limit  is  imminent,  and  when,  under 
the  necessities  of  such  a  crisis,  the  Act  has  been  aus* 
pended,  the  relief  is  immediate  and  the  panic  at  once  sub- 
sides. In  my  opinion  no  stronger  proof  could  be  given  of  its 
usefulness  and  efficiency.  At  a  time  when  every  oUier  instru- 
ment of  credit  has  lost  its  value,  the  bank  note  alone  is  con- 
sidered safe.  A  reserve  of  gold  has  by  the  action  of  the  Act 
been  preserved,  that  not  only  forbids  every  doubt  ns  to  the 
immediate  convertibility  of  the  notes  usually  in  circulation, 
but  is  felt  to  be  an  adequate  basis  for  the  increased  issue  that 
is  momentarily  absorbed  by  the  fever  of  panic.  This  reserve 
is  therefore  available  at  the  critical  moment,  and  hitherto  it 
has  proved  sufficient  to  meet  the  difficulty  until  the  sure 
reaction  has  brought  its  natural  cure.  But,  if  the  arguments 
of  the  opponents  of  the  Bank  Act  mean  anything,  they  mean 
that  a  course  of  action  ought  to  have  been  pursued,  under 
which  the  reserve  would  have  disappeared  long  before  the 
climax  of  Uie  crisis.  Were  the  Act  of  1844  repealed,  the 
Bank  directors  would  either  continue  to  act  upon  the  principles 
it  had  dictated,  or  they  would  not.  Were  they  to  continue  to 
act  upon  them,  no  result  would  follow  the  repeal.  But,  of 
course,  it  is  assumed  that  they  would  not  so  continue,  and 
that,  if  free  to  issue  notes  at  discretion,  they  would  disregard 
the  warning  afforded  by  an  early  drain  of  bullion,  and  not 
raise  the  rate  of  interest.  Suppose  that  the  Bank  directors 
had  adopted  this  course  in  the  autumn  of  1864,  when  we  had 
the  first  symptoms  of  the  financial  pressure  that  continued 
with  but  slight  intermissions  until  its  culmination  on  the  11th 
of  May,  1866.  Let  us  suppose  that  they  had  not  then  raised 
the  rate  of  interest,  and  that  the  inflation  of  prices  had  con- 
tinued, a  still  larger  exportation  of  gold  would  have  been 
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required  to  restore  the  balance  of  the  exchanges^  and  the 
flpring  of  1866  (if  the  explosion  could  have  been  so  long 
oef erred)  would  have  found  us  with  a  larger  amount  of  debt 
and  a  smaller  supjdy  of  gold ;  while  the  circulation  of  bank 
Dotes  having  been  already  expanded  to  an  extent  beyond  what 
the  gold  on  which  it  was  based  could  bear^  there  would  have 
existed  no  force  in  reserve  on  which  to  depend  for  allaying 
the  intensity  of  the  panic.  The  Act  of  1844,  by  securing  the 
immediate  convertibility  of  the  bank  note,  protects  us  from 
currency  panics ;  but  it  does  not  afford — nor  could  any  possible 
Act  of  l^arliament  afford — protection  against  the  certain  effects 
of  the  abuse  of  credit,  of  over-trading,  and  of  imprudent  specu- 
lation. 

It  is  a  common  assertion  that  the  aggregate  amount  of 
the  trade  of  the  country  having  more  than  doubled  since  1844, 
a  larger  circulation  is  now  required  than  was  then  found 
adequate.  But  the  facts  do  not  confirm  this  assumption.  The 
improvements  in  banking,  and  the  extension  of  the  facilities 
it  affords,  have  been  so  great  that  the  increased  transactions 
are  actually  conducted  with  a  smaller  amount  of  currency. 
The  total  amount  of  bank  notes  of  all  kinds  in  the  hands  of  the 
public  in  England  was,  in  January,  1845,  rather  over 
27,000,000  sterling;  and  in  January,  1865,  rather  under 
27,000,000. 

But  if  the  extension  of  commerce  does  not  require  a 
larger  amount  of  currency,  it  does  for  its  safety  demand 
a  larger  reserve.  The  system  of  joint-stock  banking  has 
reached  an  importance  that,  in  1844,  could  not  have 
been  foreseen.  The  high  rates  given  for  deposits  have 
proved  so  attractive  that  the  amount  deposited  at  call, 
or  short  notice,  in  the  London  joint-stock  banks  alone,  now 
amounts  to  about  £100,000,000.  Opposite  this  immense 
liability  they  of  course  keep  a  certain  proportion  of  cash  in 
reserve  ;  but,  as  high  rates  for  deposits  reduce  the  margin  for 
profits,  this  proportion  of  reserve  to  liability  is  as  small  as 
possible  to  be  compatible  with  safety.  For  the  sake  of  safety 
and  convenience,  this  reserve  of  cash  is  not  held  in  their  own 
safes — it  is  deposited  in  the  Bank  of  England.  But  the  Bank 
of  England  takes  no  note  of  the  special  features  that  distin- 
guish these  from  other  deposits,  and  it  proceeds  to  do  with 
them  what  the  bankers  who  lodged  them  felt  could  not  be  done 
with  safety — it  uses  them  for  the  discount  of  mercantile  paper, 
or  it  includes  them  with  its  own  reserve.  Now,  the  same 
money  cannot  be  a  reserve  for  the  joint-stock  banks  and  a 
reserve  for  the  Bank  of  England  also.  It  is,  in  fact,  no  reserve 
for  the  Bank  of  England,  and  it  ought  not  to  appear  as 
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inch  in  their  weekly  statements,  but  be  noted  as  "  cash  held  on 
account  of  bankers."  In  Maj,  1866,  the  total  reserve  shown 
in  those  statements  seemed  at  first  sight  to  be  not  unsatisfac* 
Usrj,  but  it  was  in  reality  less  than  the  balance  held  on  account 
of  other  bankers,  so  that  at  that  time  the  Bank  of  England  had 
no  reserve  of  its  own  whatever.  If  it  be  found  advisable  to 
revise  the  Act  of  1844,  any  alteration  ouffht,  in  my  opinion^ 
to  be  made  in  the  direction  I  have  indicated.  A  clause  might, 
at  the  some  time,  be  added  with  advantage,  giving  the  Govern- 
ment power  to  authorise  the  extension  of  the  issues  upon 
grave  emergencies.  The  suspension  of  the  Act  will  be,  in 
periods  of  panic,  henceforth  inevitable,  and  it  will  be  calculated 
upon,  so  that  the  original  objections  to  a  recoguition  of  the 
possibility  of  an  extended  issue  no  longer  exist  But  it  is  a 
clumsy  mode  of  effecting  the  result,  and  it  produces  distrust  in 
foreign  countries,  where  it  is  not  understood. 

I  have  not  thought  it  necessary  to  allude  to  the  arguments  in 
favour  of  an  inconvertible  paper  currency,  for  few  are  found  to 
defend  an  issue  that  would  be  avowedly  inconvertible.  We  see 
in  the  recent  history  and  present  i>osition  of  the  commerce  of  the 
United  States  a  striking  example  of  the  effects  of  such  a 
currency.  When  deprived  of  tlie  healthy  check  provided  by 
the  condition  of  convertibility,  it  was  certain  to  become 
redundant.  There  have  been  in  that  country  all  the  symptoms 
of  a  fictitious  prosperity — the  feeling  of  a  universiU  increase 
of  wealth.  This  apparent  increase  in  the  value  of  all  pro- 
perty from  the  inflation  of  prices  was  so  deceptive  that  it 
misled  a  leading  statesman  so  far  as  to  make  him  declare  pub- 
licly that  the  war  had  not  only  enriched  the  nation,  but  had 
added  to  the  wealth  of  every  mdividual  in  it  I  Such  pleasant 
but  delusive  dreams  have  in  time  to  yield  to  a  rude  reality. 
An  artificial  level  of  prices  stimulated  importations,  but  it 
destroyed  their  export  trade,  and  a  heavy  balance,  due  to 
foreign  countries,  accumulated  against  them.  To  pay  this, 
the  money  by  which  they  had  measured  values  was  found 
useless,  and  fell  to  a  heavy  discoimt.  A  complete  collapse 
must  have  occurred  before  this  time  had  not  their  Government 
bonds  been  received  in  Europe  instead  of  gold.  During  the 
last  twelve  months,  although  their  trade  had  lost  much  of  its 
former  buoyaucy,  and  their  importations  been  much  reduced, 
they  have  shipped  12,000,000  sterling  of  gold  to  Europe,  besides 
adding  enormously  to  the  amount  of  Government  debt  held 
there.  But  this  process  cannot  go  on  indefinitely;  and  I 
do  not  see  how  so  hollow  and  fictitious  a  state  of  things  can 
be  destroyed  and  a  healthy  equiUbrium  restored  without  an 
intermediate  crisis,  most  grave  and  violent, 

L  2 
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One  of  the  most  interesting  discussions  of  the  present 
Congress  in  the  Trade  Section  was  upon  the  relations  of 
the  State  to  railways.  But  as  Sir  Robert  Kane  has,  with  hie 
accustomed  talent,  already  brought  the  subject  before  you  in 
his  address,  I  will  now  only  state  the  result  of  a  discussion 
that  when  he  spoke  had  not  terminated.  All  the  gentlemen 
who  read  papers,  and  the  great  majority  of  those  who  spoke 
upon  the  subject,  expressed  the  opinion: — That  it  is  the 
legitimate  function  of  the  State  to  regulate  the  internal  com- 
munications of  a  country;  that  it  would  be  for  the  public 
advantage  that  it  should  purchase  the  Irish  railways,  ana  by  a 
lower  interest  for  money  and  amalgamations  so  reauce  the  cost 
of  transit  that  fares  might  be  lowered  and  facilities  extended, 
and  that  as  the  railways  in  Ireland  do  not  together  represent, 
one-half  of  the  traffic  or  the  capital  of  one  great  English  line, 
the  experiment  would  be  a  manageable  one,  and  the  amount 
of  money  required  be  as  a  matter  of  national  finance  not  im- 
portant. Something  apparently  is  required  to  rouse  the 
dormant  energies  of  Ireland,  and  there  appears  to  be  no 
stimulus  so  natural  or  so  simple  as  a  cheap  and  ready  access  to 
English  demand  for  every  branch  of  Irish  production. 

I  will  here  for  a  moment  allude  to  a  subject  which  is  not 
within  the  province  of  legislation,  but  respecting  which  correct 
notions  among  all  classes  are  essential  to  the  prosperity  of  a 
community — I  mean  the  relations  between  labour  and  capital. 
The  joint  and  combined  action  of  labour  and  capital  is  the 
basis  of  all  production;  their  connexion  is  the  most  close 
and  intimate  that  can  be  conceived;  their  interests  are  in 
almost  all  cases  identical,  and  yet  I  fancy  that  in  spite  of  all 
that  has  been  said  and  written  on  the  subject,  many  persona 
imagine  that  they  are  hostile  forces  with  antagonistic  interests, 
doomed  perpetually  to  struggle  for  the  larger  share  of  a  com- 
mon fund.  I  am  not  going  to  enter  with  any  detail  into  a 
question  so  large  and  so  complex.  Time  would  not  permit 
me,  even  if  this  were  a  fit  occasion  to  do  so.  But  if  it  be  true, 
as  I  believe  it  to  be,  that  the  amount  of  the  accumulated 
capital  of  a  country  is  the  measure  of  the  possible  employment 
of  labour,  and  that  the  rate  of  wages  must  infallibly  depend 
upon  the  proportion  existing  between  that  capital  and  the 
supply  of  labour  seeking  employment,  can  anything  be 
imagined^  of  greater  injury  to  those  who  labour  than  to  be 
not  only  ignorant  of  this  truth,  but  to  believe  the  very  reverse? 
Capital  in  a  nation  is  of  slow  growth.  It  is  the  produce  not 
only  of  industry,  but  of  confidence  and  self-denial— of  a  habit 
of  looking  to  the  future,  and,  for  the  hope  of  future  results, 
submitting  to  the  sacrifice  of  present  enjoyments.     The  first 
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conditioii  of  its  existence  is  security.  Without  security  of  pro- 
perty there  can  be  no  capital ;  but  by  security  is  not  meant 
alone  a  knowledge  that  the  fruits  of  industry  are  safe  from 
violent  seizure,  out  a  conviction  that  they  are  also  secure 
against  unjust  legislation.  I  do  not  imagine  it  possible  that, 
in  any  country  at  the  present  day,  there  could  be  direct  legis- 
lation against  the  sanctity  of  private  property ;  but  the  same 
results  would  indirectly  follow,  for  instance,  an  unjust  system 
of  taxation  or  an  interference  with  the  right  of  bequest 

But  not  only  may  the  accumulation  of  capital  be  prevented, 
existing  capital  may  be  diverted  from  its  accustomed  channels 
of  employment.     Labour  may,  by  a  continual  system  of  hos- 
tility, by  an  attitude  of  opposition  instead  of   co-operation, 
drive  away  from  a  particular  branch  of  industry  the  capital  by 
which  it  has  been  employed.     Capital  will  itself  never  lose  its 
vafaiey  or  seek  in  vain  for  employment,  while  there  is  an  uncul- 
tivated acre  of  fertile  land  on  any  part  of  the  earth's  surface 
where  labour  can  be  found  to  till  it     The  facilities  for  its 
transmission  are  now  so  perfect,  that  we  may  almost  say  that 
it  can  be  flashed  by  telegraph  to  any  quarter  of  the  globe. 
Funds  that  had  been  destined  for  the  employment  of  home 
industry,  might,  in  a  few  days,  be  made  the  motive  power  by 
which  streams  of  irrigation  would  be  sent  over  the  plains  of 
India.     Capital,  in  fact,  owns  no  nationality.     Its  tiaes  obey 
the  attraction  of  expected  profit.     It  cannot  be  dammed  up 
into  an  artificial  level,  but  in  its  action  demands  the  most  per- 
fect freedom.     The  interests  of  labour  must  therefore   be 
injured  by  combinations  to  dictate  terms  not  consistent  with 
the  laws  to  which  all  trade  is  subject.     Wages,  no  less  than 
profits,  must  depend  ultimately  upon  the  prices  realised  for 
their  produce,  and  these  prices  in  the  chief  articles  of  our 
manufacture  are,  to  a  great  extent,  fixed  by  foreign  compe- 
tition.    The  extent  of  our  trade  is  owing  to  our  power  of  cheap 
production ;  but  in  this  respect  other  countries  have  approached 
us,  and  are  now  pressing  us  closely.     Belgium,  Germany,  and 
Switzerland  equal  us  in  natural  advantages,  and  have  cheaper 
labour.     Their  export  trade  is  increasing,  and  were  the  rate  of 
wages  in  any  branch  of  industry  in  this  country  to  be  so  much 
advanced  as  to  enable  these  countries  to  undersell  us,  that 
department  of  production  would  be  for  the  time  destroyed. 
Combinations  among  the  working  classes  may  be  necessary, 
but  their  action  should  be  guided  by  reason  ;  and  certainly  m 
no  case  ought  they  to  interfere  with  complete  individual  free- 
dom.    And  what  ought  to  be  the  attitude  of  capital  to  labour  ? 
We  may  here,  perhaps,  better  leave  the  abstract,  and,  instead 
of  capital  and  labour,  say  employer  and  employed  ;  for  although 
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an  employer  in  using  his  capital  for  the  application  of  laboui 
to  production^  is  neither  conferring  nor  accepting  an  obliga- 
tion, but  is  simply,  economically  considered,  a  partner  in  s 
joint  transaction,  to  which  both  contribute,  and  from  whicl 
each  receives  a  well-defined  proportion ;  yet  other  considera- 
tions cannot  here  be  excluded.  Both  parties  are  members  oi 
a  human  society,  with  special  duties  attaching  to  their  social 

{)08ition^  with  a  moral  as  well  as  a  material  nature,  and  with  8 
ike  immortal  hope.  The  owner  of  capital  is  in  a  position  from 
which  he  can  act  upon  the  moral  and  physical  conditions  oi 
those  who  labour,  with  an  effect  their  own  unaided  efforts 
could  not  produce,  and  he  is  called  to  such  action  by  the  plair 
voice  of  duty.  Such  duty  neglected  will  not  only,  like  sS. 
neglected  duty,  deteriorate  the  moral  nature  of  those  who  fai! 
in  it,  but  in  the  end  injure  their  material  interests;  for  ii 
increase  of  capital  must  always  bring  increase  of  wages,  it  is  m 
less  true  that  the  more  efficient  the  labour  the  greater  will  b< 
the  reward  to  capital.  Those  countries  are  not  the  richest  U 
whom  Nature  has  been  the  most  lavish  in  her  gifts.  Th< 
greatest  wealth  and  the  highest  civilization  are  found,  na 
"  where  the  flowers  ever  blossom,  the  beams  ever  shine,"  bu 
where  necessity  has  made  industry  a  habit,  and  where  th< 
moral  as  well  as  the  material  advantages  of  industry  beinj 
apparent,  the  dignity  of  labour  has  been  recognised. 

Perhaps  1  ought  not  to  conclude  an  address  on  the  subjeo 
of  Trade  without  some  special  reference  to  the  leading  trade  o 
the  tovm  in  which  we  are  now  assembled.  Wc  are  all  awan 
that  Belfast  has  become  the  centre  of  one  great  branch  of  th< 
textile  industry  of  the  United  Kingdom.  Some  of  the  coarse 
fabrics  made  from  flax  will  continue,  with  those  from  jute,  t 
form  the  staple  industry  of  Dundee ;  but  Manchester  is  no 
more  unquestionably  entitled  to  the  position  of  the  capital  o 
the  cotton  manufacture  than  is  Belfast  to  that  of  the  linen  trade 
It  becomes  the  tendency  more  and  more  each  year  for  manu 
factures  to  become  localised  in  large  centres,  which,  havinj 
once  reached  a  certain  bulk,  exercise  an  attraction  that  in  al 
future  growth  becomes  irresistible.  Not  only  so,  but  there  ar 
many  reasons  why  Belfast  is  really  more  advantageous!; 
situated  for  this  trade  than  any  other  town.  The  province  c 
Ulster  has  been  long  celebrated  for  the  growth  of  flax ;  ski! 
in  the  manufacture  of  it  has  become  hereditary ;  and  40,00 
to  50,000  tons  of  the  raw  material,  of  a  quality  the  mo« 
generally  serviceable,  are  produced  annually  within  easy  read 
of  the  Belfast  flax  spinners.  In  the  next  place,  those  qualitie 
of  linen  cloth  that  can  as  yet  only  be  produced  by  hand-looms 
find  in  Ulster  the  districts  that  have  been  for  generation 
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edebimted,  toA  Mr  us  q^ecul  qiulirr  or  £&biie^  A^!»iB«  im 
cKmate  ot  Ulster  k  «o  veil  adapied  to  iLe  proiN^  oi  hieaeUngr 
that  the  wbitecesi  ci  i»  bleached  H&em  is  anriTalieiL  Aiid« 
finalljy  ihctt  is  ma  ahniwiiat  s^ipplj  (^  labour  croni  a  nual  aad 
iadttstiioiu  popaktioB  ibat  has  acquired  special  apdnides  tor 
tbe  proceHe^  ot  manpiarmre  irom  tht  habit  oi  the  low* 
wlanlMhed  and  cca^cnial  operaii^uki  oi  dax  prepaimtioii,  hand* 
•piniung,  and  haad4oom  weaTin^.  £o  long  a  pan  of  th«  diiawntir 
colsage-Iife  of  the  peasantzy  <^''  Ulster. 

The  onlj  point  in  which  Beittst  stands  at  a  dindTanta«« 
ia  in  its  mpplv  of  coal ;  but  this  disaLdTanta£>e  is  not  so  £rneal 
aa  U  might  at  nm  aght  appear.  lor  tnere  is  an  ample  suppij 
of  an  excellent  quaiitv,  at  a  moderate  price,  on  the  opposite 
coasts  of  Ayrshire  and  Cumberland,  and  the  ex)>ense  of 
freight  ia  not  greater  than  that  of  land-carriage  for  a  much 
ahorter  distance.  Ccal  u>nus  only  about  5  per  cent  of  the 
whole  cost  of  Unen,  so  that  in  fact  the  item  Is  not  an  impor- 
tant one,  and  ia  much  more  than  compensated  by  the  advan- 
tages in  other  respects.  I  conclude,  therefore*  that  there  is 
no  reason  to  doubt  that  Belfast  will  continue  to  be  the  cluef 
centre  of  the  linen  trade,  and  that  its  future  depends,  not  upon 
ita  position  rdatively  to  that  trade,  but  upon  the  destinies  of 
the  trade  itaelf .  What  is  the  prospective  future  ?  I  believe 
that  it  depends  chiefly  upon  the  supply  of  the  raw  material 

The  consumption  of  nax  has  latterly  outgitiwn  the  supply, 
and  its  price  has  consequently  advanced  so  much  that  linen 
hibrica  are  placed  at  a  disadvantage  in  the  competition  with 
those  of  cotton  and  of  wooL  Each  of  these  fibres  has  its  own 
apecial  characteristics.  Cotton  is  elastic,  soft,  and  easily  ma- 
nufactured. In  ita  natural  state  it  is  whiter  and  freer  from 
impurities  than  flax ;  so  that  in  the  various  processes  there  is 
less  cost  and  less  waste.  But  the  quality  to  which  it  is  the 
most  indebted  for  the  cheapness  oi  its  fabrics  is  its  small 
specific  gravity.  A  given  weight  of  cotton  fibre  will  produce 
a  much  greater  surface  of  cloth  than  the  same  weight  of  flax 
or  wool ;  taking  a  medium  set  of  light  cloth  as  an  example : — 

100  lbs  of  flax  will  produce  about  '200  square  yards  of  whiio  cloth. 
100    do.    cotton       do.         do.     350  do.  do. 

of  pretty  equal  general  appearance.  Allowing  also  for  the 
diTOrence  in  the  expense  of  the  manufacture,  we  may  say  tliat 
if  the  two  fibres  be  originally  bought  at  an  equdl  price  per 
pound,  the  cost  of  the  finish^  cloth  made  from  cotton  will  be 
little  more  than  one-halt  of  that  made  from  flax.  But  opiKh* 
aite  this  higher  cost  linen  has  some  counter-balancing  advan- 
tages.    It  is  more  durable.     In  fine  fabrics,  when  bleached,  it 
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is  more  bcautifnl,  and  in  coarse  fabrics^  that  extra  weight 
which  makes  it  dearer^  is  in  itself  an  element  of  value. 

Wool  is  a  dangerous  rival  to  both  cotton  and  flax.  The 
processes  of  its  preparation  and  manufacture  are  very  simple  ; 
the  waste  is  small.  When  dyed  the  colours  are  brighter,  and, 
being  a  bad  conductor  of  heat,  it  is  better  suited  than  either 
of  the  others  to  be  the  staple  of  clothing  in  cold  or  even  tem- 
perate climates.  I  need  not  say  how  great  was  the  advance 
m  the  price  of  cotton  during  the  American  war.  The  price 
of  wool  rose  greatly  also,  out  that  of  flax  was  not  affected  in 
the  same  proportion.  Not  only  were  cotton  goods  dear,  but 
the  supply  of  them  was  deficient,  and  linens  being  relatively 
cheaper  became  greatly  sought  after  at  gradually  advancing 
prices. 

A  great  addition  to  the  niunber  of  manufactories  and  to  the 
extent  of  the  machinery  employed  in  flax-spinning  and  weav* 
ing  naturally  followed,  but  unfortunately  it  was  not  accompa- 
nied by  any  corresponding  extension  of  the  sources  from  which 
the  supply  of  flax  was  drawn.  The  consequence  has  been, 
that  while  cotton  and  wool  have  already  fallen  greatly,  and 
are  rapidly  subsiding  to  their  former  level,  the  prices  of  flax 
have  been,  during  the  present  year,  higher  than  they  were 
during  the  greatest  excitement  of  the  cotton  famine. 

The  position  of  the  linen  trade  is  therefore  critical.  Unless 
new  fields  can  be  opened  for  the  extension  of  flax  culture,  the 
present  rate  of  production  cannot  be  maintained. 

Cotton  is  the  growth  of  Southern  lands  where  a  teeming 
and  not  yet  half-occupied  soil  gives  a  return  so  lavish  that 
even  the  most  costly  labour  will  not  long  resist  its  attraction; 
and  of  India,  where  an  unlimited  supply  of  the  cheapest  labour 
counterbalances  the  disadvantage  of  a  scanty  crop.  Wool  has 
been  no  less  fortunate.  The  boundless  plains  of  Australia 
and  New  Zealand,  and  the  Pampas  of  South  America — ^already 
the  congenial  home  of  flocks  of  sheep  far  exceeding  the  num- 
ber in  our  own  islands — seem  to  oft'er  no  limit  to  an  increase, 
the  rate  of  which  will  soon  be  incredible.  Where  the  pastur- 
age is  unlimited,  this  increase,  unlike  the  products  of  agricul- 
ture, is  not  dependent  upon  the  supply  of  labour,  and  it  seems 
certain  that  the  price  of  wool  must  continue  to  decline,  and 
that  in  the  future  it  will  reach  a  level  of  value  much  lower 
than  in  the  past. 

Flax  does  not,  unfortunately,  present  signs  of  a  future 
80  expansive  as  cotton  or  woot  It  is  the  product  of 
temperate  climes,  where  land  is  already  in  most  cases 
profitably  occupied  in  the  production  of  com  and  cattle, 
and    in    the    processes    of    its    growth    and    preparation    it 
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demands  a  lai^c  amount  of  labour.  These  proccsse;^,  in  fact, 
require  so  much  skill  and  experience  that  they  may  be  said 
to  partake  as  much  of  the  character  of  a  manufacturing  as 
of  an  agricultural  operation,  and  for  this  reason  its  culture 
is,  with  few  exceptions,  still  confined  to  those  countries  where 
long  habit  has  made  its  preparation  familiar,  and  attempts 
to  introduce  it  into  new  districts  have  generally  failed.  Is 
there,  then,  no  hope  of  a  beneficial  effort  to  extend  its  growth 
so  as  to  form  a  sound  basis  for  a  healthy  and  expanding 
trade? 

One  of  the  questions  selected  for  discussion  in  our  depart- 
ment daring  the  present  Congress  has  been,  ^^  Can  any  measures 
be  taken  to  develop  and  extend  the  manufactures  of  Ireland  ?" 
There  are  many  and  great  difficulties  in  the  way  of  trans- 
planting suddenly  and  artificially  any  great  branch  of  manu- 
racture  into  a  district  where  it  is  completely  new.  But  if  it 
be  possible  to  introduce  any  new  industry  into  the  South  and 
West,  the  cultivation  of  flax  would  appear  to  offer  the  greatest 
probabilities  of  success,  and  it  would  be  a  useful  step  to- 
wards a  preparation  of  the  population  for  the  more  difficult 
processes  of  subsequent  manufacture.  In  Ulster,  any  great 
extension  of  the  growth  is  impossible.  It  has  there  been 
already  in  many  cases  extended  too  far.  A  certain  pro- 
portion of  flax  growth  is  undoubtedly  advantageous  in  an 
agricultural  rotation,  because  the  formation  of  flax  fibre  ex- 
tracts a  quality  from  the  soil  which,  if  not  so  utilised^  would 
be  wasted,  but  this  quality  requires  a  certain  interval  of 
time  to  restore.  If  this  necessary  interval  be  not  given, 
the  yield  of  the  next  crop  will  be  deficient.  A  deficiency 
of  yield,  too  probably  arising  from  this  cause,  has  latterly 
become  apparent.  Indeed,  I  have  seen  a  statement  that  the 
average  yield  per  acre  in  Ulster  for  the  five  years  ending 
1865  was  27  per  cent,  less  than  that  for  the  five  years  ending 
1855.  An  association  has  been  formed  in  Belfast  to  en- 
courage the  extension  of  the  growth  of  flax  and  the  improve- 
ment of  its  preparation;  but  success  will  only  be  secured 
in  new  districts  by  the  co-operation  of  men  of  local  influence, 
and  it  will  only  be  permanent  where  it  is  the  result  of  local 
effort.  That  efforts  to  develop  manufactures  in  Ireland  may 
be  successful  must  be  the  most  ardent  wish  of  all  of  us, 
who  taking  an  interest  in  social  progress,  find  the  condition  of 
Ireland  to  be  in  many  respects  what  I  may  almost  call  a  social 
puzzle.  When  this  subject  was  under  consideration  in  the 
Trade  Section,  it  seemed  to  be  the  general  impression  that  no 
branch  of  manufacture  offered  the  same  chance  of  a  successful 
introduction  as  that  of  wool.     The  woollen  manufacture  was 
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at  one  time  of  so  great  an  importance  in  Ireland  that  it  aroused 
the  alarm  of  English  competition,  and  was  at  last  destroyed 
by  hostile  legislation.  But  there  can  be  no  reason  why  it 
should  not  again  be  established.  The  processes  of  its  manu- 
facture are  simple.  They  can  be  advantageously  conducted  in 
establishments  smaller  than  are  required  for  flax  or  cotton. 
Wool  is  of  native  growth  and  the  product  is  largely  of  home 
consumption.  Ireland  is  well  adapted  to  the  pasturage  of 
eheepi  which  show  an  increase  last  year  of  half-a-million. 
The  supply  of  wool  generally  is  certain  to  increase  in  quantity 
an  I  to  be  reduced  in  price.  The  trade  will,  therefore,  be  a 
growing  one,  and  there  is  a  good  opening  for  Ireland  to  make 
an  effort  to  share  in  the  benefits  of  its  development. 

The  trade  of  Ulster  is  now  in  a  state  of  depression  ;  but, 
apart  from  the  question  of  the  supply  of  flax,  this  should  not 
cause  discouragement.  It,  in  this  respect,  but  shares  a  con- 
dition common  to  every  branch  of  industry  in  the  United 
Kingdom — a  reaction  inevitable  after  periods  of  speculative 
excitement.  This  previous  excitement  had  been,  as  usual  in 
such  periods^  the  result  of  many  concurrent  causes,  appearing 
suddenly  to  converge.  Among  these  causes,  I  do  not  remember 
to  have  seen  suggested  that  one  which  it  appears  to  me  was 
perhaps,  of  all  others,  the  most  important.  The  creation  of 
£100,000,000  sterling  of  fictitious  money  in  the  shape  of  incon- 
vertible notes  in  the  United  States  had  not  only  a  great  and 
sudden  effect  upon  prices  there,  with  an  inevitable  propor- 
tionate action  upon  prices  elsewhere,  but  it  set  free  the  greater 
part  of  the  stock  of  bullion  in  that  country,  and  by  its  expor- 
tation enabled  this  artificial  standard  of  prices  to  be  for  a  time 
maintained.  When  each  day  brings  an  advance  in  the  value  of 
property,  and  every  adventure  results  in  profit,  habitual  caution 
will  sometimes  sleep,  and  even  the  most  prudent  be  beguiled  ; 
but  to  the  sanguine  and  speculative  this  time  was  a  financial  mil- 
lenium.  The  scarcity  of  so  great  a  staple  as  cotton  made  it 
possible  to  advance  400  per  cent,  the  price  of  a  staple  in  which 
400  per  cent,  meant  100,000,000  of  money.  Such  a  revolu- 
tion m  the  value  of  an  article  so  important  could  not  fail  to 
effect  the  value  of  everything  else.  The  introduction  at  the 
same  time  of  the  principle  of  limited  liability  placed  mercantile 
adventure  within  the  reach  of  every  class,  and  almost  of  every 
individual.  The  success  of  the  first  companies  established 
upon  this  principle  led  to  the  creation  of  a  multitude  of  others, 
wnose  object  was  not  eventual  profit  to  the  shareholder,  but 
immediate  "plunder"  to  the  promoter.  Many  of  these  com- 
panies had  it  for  their  avowed  function  to  encourage  the 
increase  and  multipication  of   other  organisations  like  them- 
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■elves,  and  to  stimulate  by  the  loan  of  credit  speculations  that 
were  not  eoand  enough  to  be  able  to  borrow  cash.     There  is 
no  reason  why  the  principle  of  association,  as  embodied  in  the 
Limited  Liability  Acts,  may  not  be  applied   successfully  to 
many   branches    of   commercial   enterprise.     The   conditions 
necessary  for  success  are: — That  the  enterprise  should  be  sound; 
that  the  capital  should  be  sufficient,  the  liability  small,  and  the 
management  efficient  and  honest.     Of  those  companies  that 
have  broken  down,  none  combine!  all  these  conditions,  few 
possessed  any  of  them,  but  to  those  others  that  have  stood  the 
test  of  adversitr,  and  learned  by  experience  the  dangers  they 
hare  to  shun,  ttere  ought  to  be  a  prosperous  future.     Belfast 
has  zeason  to  be  proud  of  the  position  it  occupied  during  these 
events.     It  did  not  give  itseh*  up  to  the  speculations  of  the  day 
— no  whisper  of  distrust  was  ever  heard  agidnst  its  merchants 
or  its  bankers.     The  companies  formed  in  it  have  been  success- 
ful; and,  while  it  now  inevitably  shares  in  the  languor  of 
reaction,  it  retains  the  solid  advantages  of  an  increased  popula- 
tion and  an  extended  trade.     But  let  us  not  forget  what  this 
sudden  increase  of  population  means.     So  far  as  it  is  sudden, 
it  means  an  aggregation  of  individuals  rather  than  an  organised 
society,  and  it  imposes  the  duty  and  affords  the  opportunity 
of  practically  applying  in  its  organisation  the  truths  that  in 
our  pursuit  of  Social  Science  we  have  learned. 

Trade,  where  successful  and  expanding,  ever  brings  these 
local  responsibilities,  but  it  does  not  narrow  our  sympathies  to 
these  alone.  Commerce  has  been,  and  will  be,  the  most  active 
a^ent  in  breaking  down  the  barriers  of  national  prejudice  and 
distrust,  and  of  teachincr  men  in  everv  countrv  to  find  their 
own  good  in  the  prosperity  of  others.  In  its  track  will  ever 
follow  the  softening  influences  of  knowledge  and  of  religion, 
and  it  will  prepare  the  way  for  that  ideal  future,  still  distant, 
but  assuredly  to  come,  when,  in  one  universal  human  society, 
peace  and  good-will  shall  reign. 
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INTERNATIONAL  CURRENCY. 

li  it  Desirable  that  there  should  be  an  International  Currency ; 
and  if  so,  on  what  Basis  f      By  Professor   Leone  Levi,  , 
F.S.A.,  F.S.S. 

TWO  important  Conferences  on   the  unification  of   the  various 
systems  of  coinage  now  in  circulation  in  different  countries  wero 
held  in  Paris  during  tho  month  of  June.    The  first  was  summoned 
^7  the  Minister  of  Foreign  Affairs  of  France,  with  the  view  to  obtain 
the  adhesion  of  other  States  to  the  principles  of  the  monetary  con- 
vention between  France,  Switzerland,  Italy,  and  Belgium,  concluded 
In  December,   1866.     The  second  was  held  on  the  invitation  of  a 
Committee   of  the  International  Scientific  Commission,    appointed 
by  the  Imperial  Commissioners  for  tho  Universal  Exlnbition  on  tho 
suggestion  of  the  Metric  Committee  of  tho  British  Association  and 
the  Council  of  tho  International  Decimal  Association.     The  former 
was  of  a  strictly  official  character,  the  delegates  being  accredited  by 
the  Grovernments  of  the  countries  represented,  and  was  held  at  the 
Ministry  for  Foreign  Affairs  ;  the  latter  was  only  semi-official,  com- 
prising men  of  science  as  well  as  official  representatives,  and  was 
held  at  the  Palais  d'Industrie.      The  proceedings  of  the  official  con- 
ference were  in  a  manner  binding  on  the  States  represented,  though 
the  British  representatives  were  especially  prevented  from  committing 
Her  Majesty's  Government  to  any  course.    The  proceedings  of  tho 
semi-official  were  intended  only  for  the  purpose  of  acting  on  public 
opinion,  and  bringing  tho  many  scattered  and  discordant  views  on 
the  subject  into  some  agreement.      Both  conferences  were  attended 
by   delegates   from  twenty   or  thirty  countries,  and  both  had  the 
honour  of  being  presided  over  by  His  Imperial  Highness  Prince 
Napoleon. 

The  results  of  the  labour  of  these  conferences  will  best  be  seen  by 
transcribing  the  resolutions  arrived  at  after  great  and  careful  discus- 
sion first  by  those  who  initiated  or  organized  tho  respective  con- 
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ferences,  and  afterwards  by  the  delegates  at  their  many  sittings  in 
public. 

At  the  official  International  Monetary  Conference  it  was  unani- 
mously agreed: — 1.  That  the  monetary  unification  may  more  easily 
be  realized  by  the  mutual  co-ordination  of  the  existing  systems, 
taking  into  account  the  scientific  advantages  of  certain  types,  and  the 
number  of  people  who  have  already  adopted  them,  than  by  the 
creation  of  a  now  system  altogether  independent  of  the  existing  ones. 

2.  That  for  this  purpose  the  system  agreed  upon  by  the  Monetary 
Convention  of  1865  should  be  taken  principally  into  consideration, 
subject  to  any  improvement  of  which  it  may  be  capable.  It  was 
agreed  by  all  except  the  representatives  from  the  Netherlands,— 

3.  That  it  is  not  possible  to  attain  such  identity,  or  even  a  partial 
coincidence,  in  such  monetary  types  on  an  extended  area,  on  the 
basis  and  on  condition  of  the  exclusive  adoption  of  a  silver  standard, 
but  that  it  is  possible  to  attain  it  on  the  basis  of  a  gold  standard, 
allowing  each  Stato  to  preserve  the  silver  standard  in  a  transitory 
manner.  It  was  agreed  by  all  except  the  representatives  of  Prussia 
and  the  United  States, — 4.  That  tlie  advantage  of  iutemationality 
which  the  coinage  taken  for  common  standard  would  possess,  is  not 
itself  a  sufficient  guarantee  for  its  being  maintained  in  circulation  in 
all  the  States,  but  that  it  is  necessary  to  stipulate  that  in  the  countries 
which  continue  to  use  the  silver  standard  only,  and  in  those  which 
have  a  double  standard,  the  relation  between  gold  and  silver  should 
not  be  established  on  too  low  a  footing,  in  order  to  give  due  facility 
for  the  practical  introduction  of  the  gold  coinage.  It  was  unanimously 
agreed, — 5.  That  for  the  success  of  the  monetary  unification,  it  is 
necessary  to  fix  types  having  a  common  denominator  for  the  weight 
of  the  gold  coin,  with  an  identical  fineness  of  nine-tenths  fine.  It  was 
agreed  by  a  majority  of  thirteen  votes  against  two — the  representa- 
tives of  £ngland  and  Sweden  having  voted  against,  and  those  of 
Russia,  Bavaria,  Baden,  Wurtembcrg,  and  Belgium  abstaining  from 
voting,— -6.  That  the  common  denominator  should  be  the  piece  of 
five  francs.  It  was  unanimously  agreed, — 7.  That  the  gold  coin,  or 
the  common  denominator  of  five  francs,  should  have  legal  course  in 
all  the  States  which  are  mutually  bound  by  the  Monetary  Conven- 
tion. It  was  agreed  by  all,  except  the  representatives  of  Prussia, 
Baden,  and  Wurtemberg,  who  abstained  from  voting, — 8.  That  it 
would  be  useful  that  the  types  of  coinage  determined  by  the  Monetary 
Convention  of  the  28rd  December,  1865,  should  be,  in  the  interest  of 
unification,  and  consequently  of  reciprocity,  completed  by  new  types, 
as,  for  example,  one  of  25  francs.  But  for  the  proposal  that  a  piece 
of  fifteen  francs  be  also  added,  the  representatives  of  seven  countries 
voted  in  favour,  those  of  seven  countries  voted  against,  and  those  of 
six,  including  Great  Britain,  abstained.  It  was  unanimously 
agreed, — 9.  That  the  Conference  expresses  the  wish  that  the  measures 
which  may  be  adopted  by  the  Governments  of  the  different 
States,  in  order  to  modify  their  respective  monetary  systems  in 
accord:ince  with  the  basis  indicated  by  the  Conference,  sliould  be 
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made  as  moch  as  possible  the  subjects  of  diplomatic  coiiTeiitions. 
10.  That  soou  after  the  reception  of  the  answers,  which  maj 
be  given '  by  the  different  States  to  the  official  commonication 
which  will  be  made  to  them  of  the  labours  of  the  Conference  bj  the 
FrcDch  GoTemment,  that  CrOTemment  may,  if  necessary,  call  another 
Conference.  But  as  to  the  time  by  which  such  answers  should  be 
gtTeo,  the  representatives  of  ten  countries  voted  that  it  be  given  before 
the  15th  February  proximo;  those  of  five  voted  that  it  be  given 
before  the  1st  October,  1867  ;  those  of  the  United  States  vot^  for 
the  15th  May,  ^868  ;  and  those  of  Great  Britain  for  the  1st  June, 
1M8.  The  representatives  of  France  and  Spain  abstained  from 
voting. 

The  resolutions  of  the  semi-official  conference  are  as  follows : — 
'^  Whereas  the  adoption    of   a    uniform   system   of  coinage  would 
present  evident  advantages   as    regards   convenience    and  economy 
in  the  settlement  of  international  exchange,  and  recommends  itself 
to   the    attention    of  all    enlightened    Governments ;    whereas,  on 
the  other  hand,    such    a    desideratum    cannot    be    realised    unless 
several  nations  are  prepared  to  sacrifice  their  old  and  habitual  instru- 
ments of  traffic,  whilst  it  is  important  that  the  change  may  be  effected 
in  a  gradual  and  continuous  manner,  and  that  the  mode  of  effecting 
this  change  should  be  as  simple  as  possible,  and  free  from  all  inci- 
dental complications :   1.  The  first  condition  to  be  fulfilled  is  the  adop- 
tion, by  the   different   Governments  interested  in  this  question,  of 
the  same  unit  in  the  issue  of  their  cold  coin.     2.  It  is  desirable 
that   this  coin  be   everywhere    coined   nine-tenths  fine.      3.  It   is 
desirable  that  each  State  should  introiluce,  amoug   its  gold  coins, 
one  piece  at  least  of  a  value  equal  to  that  of  one  of  the  pieces  in 
use    among    the   other   States    interested,   so    that   there    may   be 
among  all  the  systems  a  point  of  common  contact.     From  that  each 
nation  will  afterwards  endeavour  to  gradually  assimilate  its  system 
of  coinage  to  that  which  may  be  chosen  as  a  uniform  basis.     4.  The 
series  of  gold  coins  now  in  use  in  France  being  adopted   by  a  great 
part  of  the  population  of  Europe,  is  recommended  as  a  basis  of  the 
uniform    system,     6.  Whereas,    in   consequence   of  accidental   and 
happy  circumstances,   the  most  important   monetary  units  may  be 
adapted  to  the  French  gold  piece  of  five  francs  by  means  of  very  small 
changes,  this  piece  seems  the  most  convenient  to  serve  as  a  basis  of  a 
monetary  system  ;  and  the  coins  issued  upon  such  a  basis  may  become, 
as  soon   as  the  convenience  of  the  nations  interested    will  permit, 
multiples  of  this  unit.    G.  It  is  desirable  that  the  different  Governments 
should  decide  that  the  coins  issued  by  each  nation  in  conformity  with 
the  uniform  system  proposed  and  agreed,  should  have  legal  currency 
in  all  other  countries.     7.  It  is  extremely  desirable  that  the  system 
of  doable  standards  be  abandoned  wherever  it  yet  exists.     8.  It  is 
extremely  desirable  that  the  system  of  decimal  numeration  be  uni- 
Tersally  adopted,  and  that  the  money  of  all  nations  should  be  of  the 
same  fineness  and  of  the  same  form.     9.  It  is  desirable  that  the 
Goremmenta  should  come  to  an  understanding  for  adopting  common 
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measures  of  control,  so  as  to  guarantee  the  integrity  of  the  coinage, 
both  when  issued  and  whilst  in  circulation." 

It  will  be  seen  that  both  conferences  are  agreed  upon  certain 
distinct  points.  They  are  both  agreed  as  to  the  necessity  and  utility 
of  uniformity  of  coinage  throughout  the  world.  This  is,  of  course, 
the  startjing  point.  Next  they  are  agi'ced  upon  taking  the  gold  stau* 
dard  as  |^  basis  of  international  currency.  Thirdly,  they  are  unani- 
mous on  the  advantage  of  the  decimal  division,  on  the  desirableness 
of  having  equal  types  or  coins  in  all  countries,  and  they  are  agreed 
upon  the  adoption  of  coin  of  the  same  fineness  and  alloy.  As  for 
the  unit,  no  specific  recommendation  was  made,  except  that  the  five 
francs  in  gold  was  recommended  to  be  taken  as  a  basis  of  the 
coinage  of  the  countries  entering  into  the  convention. 

The  most  important  point  now  to  be  considered  is,  in  what  manner 
can  these  resolutions  be  made  applicable  to  the  United  Kingdom,  or 
what  step  should  we  take  to  place  our  coinage  in  relation  to  the  five 
francs.  Three  modes  are  open  for  consideration.  The  first  would  be 
the  adoption  of  the  five  francs  piece,  or  of  a  gold  coin  of  the  value  of 
100  halfpence,  or  4s.  2d.  as  a  unit.  The  second  is  to  reduce  the  sove- 
reign to  the  exact  value  of  25  francs.  The  third  is  to  adopt  the  10 
francs  piece.  Upon  the  respective  merits  of  these  schemes  much  may  be 
said.  But  my  own  personal  opinion  is  quite  settled  in  favour  of  the 
last,  and  I  cannot  do  better  than  lay  before  the  section  the  reasons 
which  I  urged  in  a  speech  on  the  subject  before  the  conference,  when 
the  question  of  the  unit  was  carefully  deliberated. 

To  me  it  seems  quite  inexpedient  and  impracticable  to  take  the 
piece  of  five  francs  in  gold  as  the  unit  of  the  monetary  system  for  all 
countries,  because  it  is  too  small  as  a  gold  coin,  very  easily  lost,  too 
costly  to  produce,  very  subject  to  wear  and  tear  and  diminution 
in  value,  and  too  small  for  huge  transactions  of  commerce  and  finance. 
In  England,  the  introduction  of  this  piece  as  a  unit  would  be  impos- 
sible, and  could  only  be  taken  as  a  sub-multiple.  It  has  been  sug- 
gested that  the  five  franc  piece  in  gold  is  very  nearly  the  fifth  of  the 
pound  sterling,  and  that  it  might  be  made  identical  by  a  very  trifling 
alteration.  The  value  of  the  pound  is  25'20,  and  not  25  francs.  To 
reduce  the  value  of  the  pound  to  25  francs,  we  should  have  to 
reduce  its  weight  of  gold  from  7*322  grams  to  7*258  grams;  whilst 
according  to  the  proposition  of  making  the  gold  coinage  nine-tenths 
fine,  the  new  pound  would  be  heavier  in  weight  by  O'Ol G6.  We 
have  now  some  80,000,000  to  100,000,000  sovereigns  in  circulation. 
From  185G  to  1865  only,  thcro  were  issued  45,200,000  sovereigns. 
If  a  new  pound  were  coined  of  2o  francs  exactly  and  with  a  greater 
proportion  of  alloy,  the  same  would  have  to  circulate  together  with 
the  old  pound- of  25*20,  tlie  difl'ereiice  between  the  two  being  so 
slight  that  we  should  constantly  mistake  the  one  for  the  other.  It 
was  said  that  Government  might  declare  the  value  of  the  pound 
now  in  circulation  at  25  francs,  because  in  effect  it  is  somewhat 
lighter  in  weight,  and  if  necessary  a  seigniorage  might  be  chai*ged. 
But  allowing  all  this,  such  difference  does  not  reach  20  centimes  on 
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Mdi  pcNud  ;  mmd  if  the  Gorenuioil  iboold  d«elare  the  pouiid  25 
fruiet,  which  is  in  effect  2S'fO.  the  bollioii  merehaatB  wooM 
•OOB  baj  it  fcr  expartatioB.  Asd  hov  would  old  debts  mnd  old 
tnBsieiioQS  be  affected  bjr  so^  a  change  f  TwopcBce  per  poond 
would  hare  to  be  given  in  eadi  ease  where  eontiaett  are  pending 
oa  the  old  coinage,  and  the  labour  of  altering  all  the  books  and 
aeeoiaita  for  that  differenee  would  be  quite  as  great  as  if  the  dnnge 
was  more  eomplete  and  radieaL  If,  therefore,  we  cannot  see  our 
way  to  approve  of  the  soggertion  of  reducing  the  pound  to  25 
fiaaes,  what  would  be  the  nse  to  FnglinHj  that  Frsnee  shoidd  eoin  a 
pisee  of  that  sun,  which  otherwise  woold  not  be  required  in  Franee. 
Hor  does  it  seem  diat  the  maintenance  of  the  pound  would  be  easilj' 
eondnciTe  to  the  derhnaKratioo  of  the  British  coinage.  It  has  been 
propoaed  to  divide  the  pound  sterling  into  1,000  mils  i^t^^  of 
9€0  farthings,  but  serious  obetades  attend  the  carrying  out  of  the 
sefaeme.  The  fii^t  is  the  necessity  of  altering  seriously  all  the 
copper  eoinage,  inclodiog  the  penny,  which  is  an  old  unit  in  the 
kiDgdom,  and  some  of  the  silver  coins  also.  Change  the  penny,  and 
what  shall  be  its  equivalent  for  penny  postage,  penny  toll,  and  all 
the  taxes  and  all  the  wages  regulated  by  that  ccnn  f  Four  raib  would 
be  too  little,  five  mils  too  much.  Any  change  even  in  the  name  of 
the  copper  coinage  is  necessarily  most  difficah.  Look  at  the  quantity 
of  sudi  in  circulation.  In  1857.  it  was  given  in  evidence  by  the 
Master  of  the  Mint  that  there  were  then  presumed  to  be  in  circulation 
6^,000,000  pieces  of  copper  coio.  Subsequently  most  of  this  has 
been  withdrawn,  but  from  1856  to  1S65«  330«OOOJ>00  pieces  of 
bronze  coin  have  been  issued.  A  sdll  greater  delect  of  the  pound 
and  mil  scheme  is  that  many  of  the  coins  which  this  new  system 
would  introduce  would  have  no  distinct  equivalent  in  the  coins 
ftiready  in  existence.  They  would  stand  alone  and  uncbangeabley 
except  with  a  sacrifice  of  fractions  in  every  transaction.  Another 
defect  is  the  undeniable  fact  thai  with  three  decimals,  counting 
always  by  thousands,  no  great  facility  of  calculation,  no  great 
economy  of  time,  no  great  conciseness  of  expression,  would  in  fact 
be  attained.  The  number  of  figures  required  in  the  present  system 
to  express  all  the  sums  from  Id.  to  10s.  is  230  ;  in  the  pound  and 
mil  scheme  it  is  335.  It  would  be  easier  moreover,  from  familiarity 
and  from  brevity,  to  conceive  the  idea  embraced  in  17s.  lid.  than  in 
895  mils.  Possibly  the  liability  to  errors  also  would  be  found  even 
less  in  the  present  system  than  in  the  other.  The  only  recommen- 
dation of  that  scheme  is  the  maintenance  of  the  pound.  But 
though  bankers  and  merchants  confine  their  attention  to  that  imit, 
dealing  as  they  do  with  large  transactions,  the  Government  could  not 
overlook  the  penny,  and  could  not  ignore  the  interests  of  the  millions 
whoee  daily  transactions  might  be  seriously  deranged  by  such  a 
change.  A  better  mode  of  arriving  at  a  decimal  and  international 
system  of  coinage,  it  seems  to  me,  is  that  England  should  take  the 
ten  francs  as  a  unit,  since  it  so  happens  that  100  of  her  present  pence 
are  in  fact  intrinsically,  if  not  nomimdlyi  equivalent  to  ten  francs. 
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A  unit  of  100  pence,  is  simple  and  easy.  It  leaves  the  penny  as 
it  is.  It  is  strictlj  decimal  with  two  decimal  fractions  only.  It 
would  be  quite  international,  and,  with  a  coin  of  tenpence  instead 
of  the  shilling  of  twelve,  the  system  would  be  complete  without 
further  changes.  The  way  I. suggested  to  bring  about  the  change 
would  be  thus: — Let  the  ducat  or  the  unit  of  100  pence,  be  issued 
in  the  first  instance  as  a  token  or  subsidiary  coin.  As  such  it 
would  make  no  difference  if  the  coin  should  be  intrinsically  a 
fraction  less  in  value  than  it  is  declared  to  be.  Let  it  remain  in 
circulation  in  that  manner  for  a  little  time,  and  let  us  all  get  accus- 
tomed to  use  it  as  the  unit  of  100  pence.  Should  it  become  popular 
and  have  a  large  circulation,  then  the  half  sovereign  would  be  with- 
drawn, and  when  the  time  comes  for  the  final  substitution  of  the  ducat 
for  the  pound  the  exact  relation  of  the  ducat  to  the  sovereign  would 
be  fixed  by  law.  For  France,  the  unit  of  ten  francs  in  gold  would  be 
very  convenient,  as  it  would  perfect  her  decimal  system,  and  would 
improve  her  money  of  accounts  by  taking  a  unit  ten  times  larger  than 
the  franc.  The  United  States  would  have  to  double  their  dollar,  but 
the  value  of  everything  is  now  greater  than  it  was  some  time  ago. 
We  find  in  England  that  the  halfpenny  and  the  farthing  are  but  little 
used,  since  we  have  to  pay  a  penny  now  for  what  we  paid  a  hiilf- 
penny  before,  and  the  experience  of  the  United  States  will  be  the 
same.  But  if  the  United  States  and  other  countries  having  the 
fiorin  prefer  the  five-franc  piece  as  a  unit,  they  may  do  so,  dnd  its 
relation  will  be  in  the  just  proportion  of  half  the  value  of  the  ducat^ 
and  pence. 

It  is  all  important  that  all  friends  of  decimal  coinage  should  rally 
round  some  such  proposition  as  this.  The  interests  of  commerce  and 
the  advance  of  education  are  all  dependent  on  an  early  solution  of  the 
problem.  Let  us  regard  the  question  from  an  enlarged  and  compre- 
hensive point  of  view ;  and  let  us  try  to  bring  to  a  happy  issue  a 
discussion  which  has  now  lasted  many  years,  and  upon  the  merits  of 
which  all  are  in  the  main  agreed. 


INTERNATIONAL   ARBITRATION.* 

/*  it  desirable  to  establish  a  general  System  of  International 
Arbitration?  and  if  so,  on  what  Principle  should  it  be 
organized? — By  Lord  Hobart. 

ONE  thing  at  least  is  certain,  that  the  object  for  which  it  is  proposed 
to  establish  such  a  system  is  supremely  desirable.  The  community 
of  nations  has  been,  time  out  of  mind,  a  community  in  which  there  is 
no  law ;  for  what  is  called  **  international  law,"  besides  being  difiicult 
of  definition,  and  limited  in  scope,  is  (inasmuch  as  there  arc  no  esta- 
blished international  tribunals  to  enforce  it)  not  law  at  all  in  the 

*  The  Discussion  will  be  found  at  p.  254. 
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ordinary  scn?e  of  (lie  term.  The  olvject,  then,  is  neither  more  nor 
less  than  to  put  an  end  to  or  mitigate  international  anarchy ;  the 
anarchy  which,  among  its  other  less  conspicuous  but  probably  not  less 
serious  evils,  has  in  all  ages  drenched  the  world  with  blood,  and  still 
in  this  nineteenth  century,  and  at  this  moment,  is  extracting,  chiefly 
from  the  pockets  of  the  hard-working  poor,  some  £80,000,000 
annually  for  the  maintenance  of  fleets  and  armies.  That  men  should 
look  around  them  and  inquire  whether,  by  the  institution  of  a  regular 
system  of  arbitration,  or  in  any  other  manner,  some  remedy  cannot 
be  found  for  this  state  of  things,  is  not  surprising. 

But  is  the  proposal  itself — the  establishment  of  a  general  system  of 
international  arbitration— desirable  ?  For  a  judicial  tribimal  two 
qualifications  are  essential,  viz.  :  first,  that  it  should  consist  of  impar- 
tial persons ;  secondly,  that  it  should  be  armed  with  power,  too  great 
for  resistance,  to  enforce  its  decisions.  If  the  second  of  these  quali- 
fications is  wanting,  its  judgments  cannot — if  the  first,  they  ought  not  to 
— ^be  enforced.  Let  us  apply  this  test  to  the  proposal  of  a  system  of 
arbitration  considered  as  a  remedy  for  war.  A  court  of  inteiiiational 
arbitration  must  be  composed  either  of  the  governments  of  certain 
States  specially  designated  for  the  purpose,  or  of  a  number  of  persons 
belonging  to  different  countries,  and  selected  on  account  of  their 
special  fitness  for  the  duty.  In  either  case,  what  provision  would  it 
be  possible  to  make  for  the  unresisted  executiou  of  its  awards? 
No  military  force  could  be  placed  at  its  command  sufficient  to 
prevent  a  powerful  State,  injuriously  affected  by  the  decision  of 
the  court  and  determined  to  resist  it,  from  acting  upon  that  de- 
termination; and  the  result  might  be  a  war  as  costly  and  destructive 
as  any  that  has  ever  been  waged.  But,  secondly,  where  would  be 
the  other  essential  qualification — that  of  impartiality  ?  Scarcely 
a  case  would  be  brought  before  such  a  court  in  which  most 
of  its  constituent  members,  as  representatives  of  the  countries  to 
which  they  belonged,  were  not  directly  or  indirectly  interested  ;  for 
it  may  be  safely  asserted,  that  in  almost  every  question  which  would 
be  likely  to  give  occasion  for  war,  every  one  of  the  great  European 
powers  is,  or  considers  itself,  concerned.  What  sort  of  a  court  of 
justice  would  be  that  in  which  the  property  or  station  in  life  of  the 
judges,  would  in  all  probability  be,  or  be  supposed  by  themselves  to 
be,  affected  by  the  decisions  given  in  a  large  proportion  of  the  causes 
heard  before  it  ?  It  seems  clear  that,  in  the  first  place,  the  arbitra- 
ment of  such  a  body  could  not  with  any  certainty,  and,  in  the  next, 
that,  if  it  could,  it  ought  not  to,  be  enforced  ;  for  an  habitually  ufjust 
decision  of  disputes  is  a  worse  evil  than  that  violent  decision  of  them 
which  it  is  intended  to  prevent.  The  conclusion  seems  to  be,  that  so 
long  aa  the  relation  of  civilized  communities  to  each  other  remains 
what  it  now  is,  those  who  hope  to  see  diminished  the  frequency  of 
war  and  the  crushing  burden  of  an  armed  peace  must  continue  to 
rely  on  that  which  they  have  relied  upon  till  now — the  progress 
of  intelligence,  justice,  and  humanity,  soaking  nations  less  prone  to 
wrong,  less  tenacious  of  their  real  or  supposed  rights,  less  callous 
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to  the  sufferings  of  their  own  people,  less  adverse  to  decide  by  refe- 
rence to  established  precedent,  or  by  the  arbitration  of  other  States 
selected  as  the  occasion  occurs  for  their  fairness  and  impartiality,  the 
disputes  which,  in  the  absence  of  any  common  political  interest,  must 
inevitably  arise. 

These,  however,  are  but  palliatives.     The  cure  for  war  must  be 
sought  in  the  removal  of  its  cause.    And  the  cause  of  war  is  anarchy 
— that  distinct,  independent,  and  lawless  individuality,  the  remedy 
for  which  in  an  ordinary  community  would  be  political  institutions^ 
and  the  remedy  for  which  in  the  community  of  nations  is  a  common 
polity.     Until  recently,  such  a  remedy  would  have  been  despised  as 
the    idle   fancy  of  Utopian   dreamers ;   whereas  that  which  really 
deserves  such  a  character  is  the  notion  that  war  will  ever  cease  so 
long  as  the  only  ultimate  appeal  against  real  or  imaginary  injustice  is 
to  war.     Of  late,  this  has  been  better  understood,  and  men  in  general 
are  beginning  to  treat  as  sound  and  practical  common  sense  that 
which  to  the  great  reformer  of  the  age  is  still  "cosmopolitan  jargon."* 
The  world  is  gradually  awakening  to  the  perception  that  anarchy — 
the  absence  of  any  bond  of  political  union  in  a  society  composed  of 
civilized  States — is  that  which  anarchy  would  be  in  any  other  society, 
a  scandal  and  a  shame.    This  truth,  which  the  opponents,  conservative 
and  liberal,  of  progress  will  not  or  cannot  understand,  is  perfectly 
apprehended  by  that  working  class  which  comprises  some  four-fiAhs 
of  a  nation.     When  France  recently  proposed  to  make  war  upon 
Prussia,  upon  the  simple  if  not  satisfactory  ground  that  Prussia  had 
become  a  more  powerful  nation,  the  working  men  of  either  country, 
in  their  protest  against  the  war,  declared  that  "  labour  was  of  no 
country,"  and  proclaimed  in  effect  that  if  they  had  their  will  national- 
ism would  be  a  thing  of  the  past.     They  saw,   their  wits  being 
sharpened  by  prospective  suffering,  that  the  distinct  political  exist- 
ence of  civilized  communities,  instead  of  being  a  wise  and  inevitable 
dispensation  of  Providence,  was  a  barbarous  and  pagan  anachronism. 
The  same  truth  has  given  weight  and  consideration,  in  spite  of  un- 
fortunate circumstances,  to  the  congress  recently  held  at  Qeneva. 
Extravagant  orators  and  rash  sentimentalists  weakened  but  could  not 
destroy  its  import ;  for  it  rested  upon  two  unquestionable  proposi- 
tions— that  the  disunion  of  nations  is  an  evil  which  ought  not  to  be 
tolerated  by  civilized  and  Christian  men,  and  that  without  free  insti- 
tutions there  can  be  no  end  to  that  disunion.     These  two  proposi- 
tions once  generally  accepted,  the  way  is  paved  for  the  advent  of 
peace ;  and  not  of  peace  only,  but  of  a  host  of  other  advantages  incal- 
culaHly  important  to  the  world.     The  progress  towards  that  politick 
association,  the  absence  of  which  has  been  long  acquiesced  in  as  if  it 
were  a  calamity  of  the  same  kind  as  the  existence  of  evil,  but  is 
nevertheless  a  disgrace  to  Christendom,  cannot  bo  otherwise  than 
gradual  and  difficult;  but  half  the  battle  will  have  been  won  when 
the  minds  of  men  have  been  familiarized  with  the  idea,  and  they 

*  See  a  recent  speech  of  Mr.  D'Israeli  at  the  Man8k)n  House. 
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btre  been  made  aware  tLax  if  itrT  vocid  rftilire  ::  liev  inriJt  £rsi 
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obtain  thai  which  en  *•?  inajiT  nihcT  zmzz^Ls  i*  or  cc^Lj  to  be  a 
paramoant  object  of  tLexr  deare — n-r-i  cccnt^rtVit,  l;i:  nea!,  [vtSitkal 
fibertr. 
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BarristiT-^t-lAJic. 

ALTHOUGH  the  coie  definirg  irternarlpEal  nght5,  wLich  is 
being  prepared  under  the  aaspic^^  cf  this  Asrtciation,  wiil  serve 
to  Amplify  the  law,  snrh  a  codT?,  no  isattcr  how  perfectlr  framed,  can 
nerer  proTidc  for  all  di£cnlt:e«  arising  in  the  intercocrse  of  catiocs. 
Ko  htdnan  lawgiver  is  omLisciont,  ard  c^ses  frcm  tin:e  to  time  an<c 
for  which  no  provision  has  been  made,  and  to  the  solotion  of  which 
a  judge  is  reqnisite,  who  sba!!  decide  tLcm  is  the  spirit,  in  the  absence 
of  the  letter,  of  the  law.  Even  where  a  pc^siiive  mlc  has  been  laid 
dowDf  human  language  beicg  cf  necessity,  in  manv  instances^ 
ambignotiB,  a  judge  becomes  again  necessary  to  determine  whether 
an  existing  rule  is  applicable  or  not  to  an  existing  state  of  fhctSw  But 
facts  themselves  may  te  disputed,  and  a  judge  is  again  required 
to  decide  between  the  disputants. 

It  seems  to  follow  that  when  the  intended  code  has  been  prefmred 
and  adopted,  the  next  and  cccessiry  step  ought  to  be  to  provide  a 
properly  constituted  Tribunal  to  judicially  apply  the  code.  Xo  doubt 
it  is  true  that  many  of  the  rules  of  srich  a  code  are  at  present  applied 
by  Courts  of  Prize  and  other  couns  which  recognize  tbe  rules  of 
intemational  law.  These  will,  of  course,  contir.ue  to  be  so  applied 
with,  I  would  suggest,  the  right  of  appeal  to  the  court  I  shall  pre- 
sently propose.  There  are,  however,  numerous  disputed  cases  arising 
between  nations  of  which  no  existing  courts  take  cognizance,  and 
these  are  now  dealt  with,  not  by  a  Tribunal  judicial  in  its  character, 
but  by  Diplomatists  and  the  Ministers  of  State  of  the  opposing 
nations. 

From  the  theory  that  exists  respecting  the  independence  of  States, 
any  conflict  of  rights  that  occurs  between  them  is,  if  not  amicably 
arranged,  the  subject  of 'an  appeal  to  arms.  This  is  the  existing 
system,  and,  in  discussing  the  question  of  Intemational  Arbitration, 
we  are  entitled  to  ask,  and  are  bound  to  ask,  can  the  existing  system 
be  considered  a  success  ?  What  have  we  seen  in  Europe  since  the 
time  of  the  first  Great  Exhibition,  when  many  thought  that  an  era 
of  perpetual  peace  had  at  length  arrived  ?  Have  we  not  seen  in  the 
interval,  every  great  power  in  Europe  engaged  in  war  ?  We  have 
bad  the  Crimean  war,  in  which  the  Russians,  French,  Piedmontcse, 
and  English  were  engaged ;  the  Italian  war,  in  which  tbe  French, 
Austrians,  and  Piedmontcse  were  engaged  ;  tbe  Danish  war,  in  which 
tiie  German  nation  and  tbe  Danes  were  engaged ;  the  Germanic  war, 
in  which  Austrians,  Italians,  and  Prussians  were  engaged. 
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Now,  without  meaning  to  affirm  that  some  of  these  wars  were  not 
inevitable  under  anj  system  of  international  law  (inasmuch  as  they 
probably  involved  a  change  of  principle  that  no  International  Court 
could,  under  any  system,  deal  with),  I  think  I  am  not  going  too  far  if 
I  affirm  that  any  system  of  international  law,  under  which  such 
incessant  breaches  of  the  peace  of  nations  are  possible,  is  hardly 
worthy  of  the  name  of  international  law  at  all. 

I  shall  not,  in  this  paper,  attempt  to  deal  with  the  defect  of  inter- 
national law,  which  may,  for  the  present,  be  considered  an  inherent 
one,  namely,  its  want  of  a  sanction  to  enforce  its  rules.  It  has,  as  it 
seems  to  me,  'a  more  elementary  but  serious  want  still.  Law,  as  a 
system  of  justice,  involves  in  its  idea,  the  necessity  of  a  judge  to 
apply  and  interpret  it  for  the  parties  interested.  There  is  now  in 
many  cases  no  judicial  interpretation  of  the  law  of  nations. 

I  shall  not  stop  to  ask  you  whether  the  maxim  *'  Nemo  debet  esse 
judex  in  proprid  sud  causa, " — "  No  one  ought  to  be  a  judge  in  his 
own  cause ; "  or,  as  it  is  otherwise  put — "  Nemo  sibi  esse  judexy  vel 
Buisjus  dtcere  debet " — "  No  one  should  be  a  judge  for  himself,  or  a 
declarer  of  the  law  for  his  friends" — I  shall  not,  I  say,  stop  to  ask 
you  whether  these  maxims  are  sound  in  principle,  as  applicable  to 
the  deciding  on  any  rules  worthy  of  the  name  of  law.  That 
they  are  so  is  too  clear  for  dispute.  Now,  to  whom  at  present 
belongs  the  right  of  deciding  on  the  merits  of  disputes  arising  between 
independent  communities?  To  Statesmen,  that  is  to  say,  to  the 
Ministers  of  State  for  the  time  being  in  their  respective  countries. 
At  first  sight  it  might  be  supposed  that  men  in  such  a  station  are 
free  from  influences  likely  to  warp  or  seduce  their  judgments — but 
there  can  be  no  greater  error.  Let  a  man  be  a  minister  of  an 
irresponsible  prince — if  his  master  be  ambitious,  he  will  have  to  be. 
the  minister  of  his  master's  ambition,  or  else  to  make  room  for 
another  who  will.  Let  a  man  be  the  minister  of  a  republic — he  will 
be  looked  to  to  be  the  upholder  in  his  State  papers  of  die  cause  which 
in  such  a  community  every  citizen  is  wont  to  regard  as  his  own,  and, 
driven  by  an  impulse  from  without,  he  may  adopt  principles  and  lay 
down  rides  which  he  may  subsequently  be  unable  to  defend,  but 
which,  after  committing  himself  and  his  country  to  their  maintenance, 
he  will  be  unwilling  or  unable  to  withdraw.  Let  him  even  be  the 
minister  of  a  country  '*  Where  faction  seldom  gathers  ^head "  he 
will,  after  having  maintained  claims  in  the  assertion  of  which  he  may 
have  declared  the  honour  of  his  country  is  involved,  be  slow,  by  a 
frank  change  of  opinion,  to  adopt  a  line  of  policy  (as  it  is  called) 
which  his  political  antagonists  will  be  ready  to  torture  into  a  charge 
of  imbecility  or  incapacity,  or  which  his  opponent  (in  the  still  peaceful 
duel  of  words)  may  unscrupulously  use  as  the  means  of  making  fresh 
demands.  Granting,  however,  all  these  elements  of  difficulty  to 
be  absent,  it  is  the  nature  of  most  men  to  be  unable  to  see,  or  to 
confess  they  see,  in  its  true  light  a  matter  in  dispute  to  one  view 
of  which  they  have  in  the  darkness  of  prejudice  or  without  complete 
exanunation    committed    themselves.      And  yet,  on   Statesmen,    the 
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chosen  champions  of  Princes,  of  Peoples,  or  of  Parties — '^judges  in 
their  own  cause — declarers  of  the  law  for  their  own  side  ** — depends 
whether  a  course  of  national  action  is  to  be  continued  for  years,  which 
one  side  affirms  and  the  other  side  denies  to  be  unfriendly  and 
wnmg — ^whether  or  not  the  feelings  of  great  communities  are  to  be 
excited  and  envenomed  by  the  prolonged  argumentation  of  issues  not 
necessarily  raised  for  decision — whether,  in  the  last  resort  the 
passions  of  nations  ^'ranging  for  revenge,'*  shall  or  shall  not  ''  Cry 
havock,  and  let  slip  the  dogs  of  war/'  It  is  a  boast  of  the  most 
civilized  communities,  that  for  the  more  perfect  ascertainment  and 
protection  of  private  rights,  the  several  functions  of  government  are 
by  them  carefully  separated.  But  in  the  most  delicate  of  all  the 
relations  that  the  science  of  government  is  called  on  to  provide  for, 
namely,  the  ascertainment  and  enforcement  of  the  rights  of  independent 
communities — the  judicial,  the  executive,  and,  in  some  sense,  the 
l^slatiye  functions  of  government  are  all  interlaced  and  commingled, 
with  this  further  addition,  that  these  interlaced  and  commingled 
fnnctions  are  not  conmiitted  to  a  single  functionary  (who  might 
come  to  a  bad,  but  almost  certainly  to  some,  decision),  but  to  two 
distinct  and  independent  functionaries,  each  of  whom  claims  an  un- 
controlled power  of  declaring  and  enforcing  the  right. 

These  considerations  alone  appear  to  me  to  make  a  proposal  for 
an  International  High  Court  one  worthy  of  favourable  reception  by 
all  who  believe  or  who  hope  that  wars  will  in  the  future  be,  if  not 
abandoned,  at  least  rendered  so  rare  and  so  odious,  as  to  make  the 
wanton  provoker  of  them  abhorred  as  an  international  pest  and  a 
pablic  murderer. 

I  may  not  improperly  direct  attention  to  the  Alabama  claims, 
as  furnishing  proof  of  the  necessity  for  a  High  Court  of  Arbitration. 
The  correspondence  in  which  they  arc  discussed,  commenced  in  June, 
1862,  and,  conducted  with  great  ability  by  men,  all  of  world-wide 
repute — some,  whose  names  will  live  in  distant  ages — has  terminated 
(judging  by  the  papers  on  the  subject  recently  presented  to  Parlia- 
ment), most  unsatbfactorily  ;  for  it  would  seem  that  after  assertions 
and  denials,  almost  painful  in  their  frequency,  both  of  law  and  of  fact 
— after  proposals  of  arbitration  of  the  matters  in  dispute,  made  by 
the  United  States  and  refused  by  Great  Britain,  afterwards  accepted 
conditionally  by  Great  Britain  and  refused  by  the  United  States — 
the  whole  matter  is  left  as  unsettled  as  ever;  and  even  if  it  were 
now  to  be  settled,  a  cause  of  estrangement  between  two  intimately 
connected  countries  has  been  created  and  nurtured,  which  the 
enemies  of  both,  and  more  especially  the  enemies  of  England,  will  be 
sure  to  use  adversely  to  their  mutual  welfare  and  the  peace  of 
the  world. 

It  is  not  for  me  here  to  express  an  opinion  on  the  merits  of  the  con- 
troversy agitated  in  the  State  papers  I  have  just  now  referred  to; 
but  I  find  it  is  necessary  for  me  to  notice  a  principle  relied  on  by 
the  British  Government,  which,  if  valid,  would  appear  to  offer  in 
limine  an  obstacle  to  any  general  system  of  International  Arbitra- 
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tion.  In  his  letter,  dated  August  dOtli,  1865,  refufdng  compensation 
for  the  captures  made  by  the  Alabama,  Earl  Russell  says,  "  It  appears 
to  Her  Majesty's  Government  that  there  are  but  two  questions  by 
which  the  claim  of  compensation  could  be  tested.  The  one  is — 
Have  the  British  Grovernment  acted  with  due  diligence,  or,  in  other 
words,  with  good  faith  and  honesty,  in  the  maintenance  of  the 
neutrality  they  proclaimed  ?  The  other  is — Have  the  law  officers  of 
the  Crown  properly  understood  the  Foreign  Enlistment  Act,  when 
they  declined,  in  June,  1862,  to  advise  the  detention  and  seizure 
of  the  Alabama,  and  on  other  occasions  when  they  were  asked 
to  detain  other  ships  building  or  fitting  in  British  ports  ? 

"  It  appears  to  Her  Majesty's  Government  that  neither  of  these 
questions  could  bo  put  to  a  foreign  Government  with  any  regard 
to  the  equity  and  character  of  the  Biitish  Crown  and  the  British 
nation. 

"  Her  Majesty's  Government,"  continues  Earl  Russell,  "  are  the 
sole  guardians  of  their  own  honour.  They  cannot  admit  that  they 
may  have  acted  with  bad  faith  in  maintaining  the  neutrality  they 
have  professed.  The  Law  Officers  of  the  Crown  must  be  held  to  be 
better  interpreters  of  a  British  statute  than  any  foreign  Govern- 
ment can  be  presumed  to  be."     (Official  Correspondence,  p.  147.) 

In  the  same  letter.  Earl  Russell,  while  refusing  to  make  compen- 
sation for  the  Alabama  depredations,  expresses  the  readiness  of  the 
British  Government  to  consent  to  the  appointment  of  a  Commission, 
to  which  such  claims  should  be  referred  as  the  two  powers  **  should 
agree  "  to  refer  to  Commissioners. 

Again,  Lord  Stanley,  in  his  very  able  and  temperate  despatch, 
dated  80th  November,  1866,  after  stating  that  the  present  Govern- 
ment would  not  be  disinclined  to  adopt  the  principle  of  arbitration, 
provided  that  a  fitting  arbitrator  could  be  found,  and  that  an 
"  agreement "  could  be  come  to  as  to  the  points  to  which  arbitration 
should  apply,  goes  on  to  say,  that,  "  as  regards  the  ground  of  com- 
plaint on  which  most  stress  was  laid  in  Mr.  Seward's  despatch, 
viz. — the  alleged  premature  recognition  of  the  Confederate  States 
as  a  belligerent  power,  it  is  clear  that  no  reference  to  arbitration  is 
possible. 

*'  The  act  complained  of,"  his  Lordship  continues,  **  while  it 
bears  very  remotely  on  the  claims  now  in  question,  is  one  as  to  which 
every  State  must  be  held  to*  be  the  sole  judge  of  its  duty;  and 
there  is,  so  far  as  I  am  aware,  no  precedent  for  any  Government 
consenting  to  submit  to  the  judgment  of  a  foreign  power,  or  of  any 
International  Commission,  the  question  whether  its  policy  has 
or  has  not  been  suitable  to  the  circumstances  in  which  it  was 
placed." 

Without  at  all  venturing  to  say,  how  far  these  questions  are  pro- 
perly withheld  from  the  judgment  of  any  arbitrator  agreed  on,  even 
though  such  arbitrator  be  a  foreign  State,  if  it  were  the  intention  of 
Earl  Russell  and  Lord  Stanley  to  lay  down  that,  in  matters  possibly 
involving  questions  even  of  the  nature  indicated,  one  country  could 
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DDt  judicialij  qaesHon  the  action  of  another  country,  I  cannot  admit 
that  sach  a  profMisition  wonid  be  in  principle  defensible.  The  very 
fiKt  that  one  country  alleges  (I  care  not  how  falsely  in  fact,  or  illegally 
in  law)  that  the  citirens  or  subjects  of  another  country,  or  that  the 
Government  of  that  other  country,  has  done  acts  injurious  in  their 
charaeter,  and  on  account  of  which  a  claim  for  compensation  is  made 
on  the  ground  that  the  law  of  nations  has  been  violated,  raises  at 
OBCft  a  question  for  the  decision  of  some  authority.  If  nations  agree 
on  an  umpire^  why  should  he  not  decide  such  a  question?  The 
preference  of  claims  by  one  State,  and  their  refusal  on  the  ground  of 
want  of  right  or  of  imperfect  right  by  another,  raises  a  question  for 
decision  just  as  it  would  do  between  individuals.  It  is  true,  the 
deeiflion  may  be  that  the  tribunal  declines  to  exercise  jurisdiction 
on  the  ground  that  the  right  to  be  recognized  is  one  which,  in  its 
very  nature,  ought  not  to  be  recognized  as  a  right  of  a  legal  nature 
as  distinct  firom  an  obligation  sanctioned  by  morality  or  binding  in 
hoooiir.  This  is  done  every  day  in  courts  of  Equity  when  they  decline 
to  exercise  their  jurisdiction  in  cases  of  duty,  the  enforcement  of 
which  would  be  inexpedient  or  impossible,  and  in  courts  of  Law  when 
they  hold  that^  although  an  injury  may  have  been  sustained,  vet  it 
is  not  an  injury  that  the  law  will  recognize, — that  (to  use  a  technical 
expression)  it  is  a  case  of  damnum  sine  injurid.  But  this  existence 
of  jurisdiction,  or  of  rights  is,  I  submit,  a  question  for  a  tribunal,  not 
for  the  parties.  I  am  indeed  entirely  unable  to  perceive  why  there 
should  be  any  inherent  difference  between  the  decision  of  contro- 
verted questions  arising  between  nations,  and  questions  arising 
between  individuals.  I  am  well  aware  that  there  is  now,  and  it  is 
possible  that  if  an  International  High  Court  be  established  there  may 
for  a  long  time  be  a  great  difference  between  the  certainty  of  the 
sanction  of  a  law  declared  by  nn  International  High  Court,  and 
that  of  a  national  court  exercising  its  authority  within  the  limits 
of  its  own  jurisdiction.  It  is  not  to  be  expected  that  nations  will 
at  once  allow  the  writs  of  execution  of  an  International  High  Court 
to  run  within  their  bounds  as  of  right.  But  it  may  bo  that  some  of 
the  present  members  of  our  Association  may  live  to  see  an  Inter- 
national High  Court  established  whose  decision  will  be  accepted  in 
matters  of  public  law  by  the  civilized  world,  and  enforced  by  the 
united  efforts  of  the  associated  nations  against  a  wrong-doer. 

I  know  well  how  easy  it  is  to  decry  the  idea  of  an  International 
Court  as  quixotic  or  Utopian.  But  as  the  best  reply  to  such  an 
objection  I  will  ask  you  to  bear  with  me  while  I  shortly  consider 
the  history  of  the  abolition  of  *'  Private  War." 

In  Robertson's  masterly  *'View  of  the  Progress  of  Society  in 
Europe,"  it  is  shown  that  the  right  of  avenging  injuries  of  an  atro- 
cious character,  insults,  and  affronts  publicly  committed,  and  some- 
times injuries  to  property,  was  considered  Icgilimate  and  sacred 
amongst  the* ancient  Grermans,  and  was  jealously  asserted  and 
nuuntained  amongst  the  barbarous  tribes  that  conquered  the 
Roman  Empire.    This  right  belonged  to  gentlemen  or  persons  of 
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noble  birth,  and  for  them  it  was  a  private  and  personal  right,  to  bo 
exercised  by  force  of  arms.  In  such  contests  all  persons  present 
when  the  cause  of  quarrel  arose  were  included  in  the  war,  and  all 
the  kindred  (save  brothers  of  the  whole  blood)  within  the  prohibited 
degree  of  marriage  (which  prohibitions  at  one  time  extended  to  the 
seventh  degree)  were  compelled  to  take  part  in  it,  under  the  penalty, 
enforced  by  law,  of  renouncing  all  the  rights  and  privileges  of  kin- 
dredship,  including  succession  to  property.  The  vassals  of  each 
principal  were  also  obliged  to  take  part  in  these  cruel  and  multitu- 
dinous wars,  which  contributed  more  than  any  other  cause  to  reduce 
the  nations  of  Europe  to  the  wretched  state  in  which  they  continued 
during  many  centuries. 

The  historian  enumerates  in  chronological  order  the  long  continued 
and  persistent  expedients  employed  to  restrain  and  abolish  this  fatal 
custom.  They  were  (1)  fixing  by  law  the  composition  or  fine  to 
be  paid  for  each  separate  crime ;  (2)  the  application  by  Charlemagne 
of  the  penalty  of  forfeiture  of  lands  and  goods  in  the  year  A.D.  802. ; 
(3)  the  interposition  of  the  powerful  resources  of  the  Church;  (4) 
repeated  recourse  to  supernatural  visions  in  the  11th  and  12th  cen- 
turies resulting  in  the  establishment  of  the  ''  Peace  of  God  "  and  the 
"Brotherhood  of  God;"  (5)  the  creation  of  the  Royal  Truce  in 
1245,  which  prevented  persons  attacking  their  adversaries  for  40  days 
after  the  commission  of  the  offence;  (6)  an  ordinance  in  1296, 
commanding  private  hostilities  to  cease  during  public  wars ;  (7) 
compelling  the  stronger  to  give  bonds  of  assurance  to  keep  the 
peace  towards  the  weaker  party ;  (8)  voluntary  association  of  the 
nobles  impelled  by  the  intolerable  character  of  private  war,  binding 
them  to  refer  all  matters  in  dispute,  whether  concerning  civil  property 
or  points  of  honour,  to  the  determination  of  the  majority  of  the  asso- 
ciates; finally  Cbarles  I.  in  the  year  1413  issued  an  ordinance 
expressly  prohibiting  private  wars  on  any  pretext  whatever.  "How 
slow"  continues  the  historian  "  is  the  progress  of  reason  and  of 
civil  order.  Regulations  which  to  us  appear  so  equitable,  obvious, 
and  simple,  required  the  efforts  of  Civil  and  Ecclesiastical  authority 
during  several  centuries  to  introduce  and  establish  them." 

"  How  slow  "  may  we  not  here  now  exclaim  "is  the  progress  of 
reason  and  of  the  principles  of  the  religion  of  the  Prince  of  Peace 
in  infiuencing  the  conduct  of  nations  when  in  this  19th  centuiy 
of  the  Christian  era  the  rude  force  of  the  sword  still  remains  the 
only  recognized  arbiter  of  disputed  international  rights." 

I  do  not  wish  to  be  taken  for  an  enthusiast,  believing  that  by  any 
act  of  man  wars  can  be  made  at  once  to  cease.  I  have  no  such 
belief,  but  I  maintain  that  in  the  face  of  the  considerations  I  have 
adduced,  and  which  are  familiar  to  every  jurist,  in  the  face  of  the 
establishment  of  tribunals  to  decide  all  questions  between  man 
and  man  and  the  complete  extirpation  thereby  of  Private  War,  (and 
I  may  add  of  the  appeal  to  Heaven  whether  by  ordeal,  by  judicial 
combat,  or  by  duel,)  it  is  a  shame  for  nations  and  statesmen,  and 
above  all  for  Christian  nations  and  Christian  statesmen,  not  to  have 
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at  least  tried  more  than  thej  have  ever  done  to  prevent  the  rude 
eonflicts  of  States  by  the  establishment  of  a  High  Court  suitably 
eonstitated.  For  my  part  I  am  unable  to  understand  why  nations 
are  more  called  on  now  to  settle  their  differences  by  the  sword  than 
feudal  lords  were  when  private  wars  devastated  whole  districts  of  the 
aame  country,  and  but  poor  advantage  will  be  taken  of  the  physical 
agencies  which  in  this  age  unite  the  race  more  closely  than  fellow- 
sabjects  wore  formerly  united  in  the  bonds  of  friendship  and  mutual 
interest,  if  the  establishment  of  a  complete  machinery  of  International 
Justice  be  regarded  either  as  impracticable  or  a  matter  of  small 
concern. 

ITie  Tribunal  to  be  created  should,  in  my  opinion,  be  composed 
of  men  chosen  for  life  from,  and  by,  each  of  the  several  States,  through 
the  instrumentality  of  a  committee  or  board  of  a  very  small  number 
of  the  most  eminent  jurists  in  their  respective  countries,  such  com- 
mittee or  board  to  be  appointed  by  the  rulers  of  the  several  States , 
and  to  have  the  right  of  appointing  one,  or  at  the  most  two,  members 
of  the  Tribunal,  and  it  should  be  a  precise  instruction  to  the 
eommittee  or  board  that  their  choice  should,  in  every  case,  be 
based  on  the  express  ground  of  ability,  character,  and  pre-eminent 
juridical  attainments. 

One  class  of  questions  must,  for  the  present  at  all  events,  be 
peremptorily  excluded  from  the  ordinary  cognizance  of  the  proposed 
Tribonal,  namely,  questions  involving  any  dealing  with,  or  decision 
respecting,  the  absolute  right  of  the  several  States  to  their  own  terri- 
tory. The  inviolability  of  national  territory  is  too  sacred  a  right  in 
the  judgment  of  nations  to  be  endangered  by  the  decision  of  any 
Tribunal.  At  any  time  it  will  probably  be  necessary  that  questions 
of  this  character  should  be  excluded  from  discussion  in  an  intcrna- 
ional  Tribunal.  It  would,  however,  seem  to  me  that  they  will  yearly 
oecome  of  less  importance  as  the  doctrine  of  Nationalities  receives, 
not  an  exaggerated,  but  a  legitimate  recognition,  and  as  the  true 
doctrine  of  the  Balance  of  Power, — that  no  nation  shall  be  per- 
mitted to  aggrandize  its  territory  by  acts  dangerous  to  the  freedom  of 
its  neighbours — shall  become  an  article  of  the  creed,  and  its  enforce- 
ment by  united  effort  a  fundamental  rule  of  the  Law  of  Nations. 

Before  attaching  weight  to  objections  that  may  be  readily  urged 
against  my  proposal,  it  must  be  considered,  not  whether  the  institu- 
tion of  an  International  High  Court  is  unobjectionable,  but  whether 
the  existing  mode  of  settling  international  disputes  is  not  more  so.  I 
will  take  leave  to  say  that  nothing  can  be  worse  than  the  present 
system,  and  that  any  good  that  has  appeared  to  spring  from  it  is 
not  owing  to  the  system,  but  in  spite  of  the  system  has  sprung  from 
the  character  of  the  leading  statesmen  of  modern  times,  and  their 
general  aversion  to  war.  Sure  am  I  that  were  we  to  re-adopt  in 
the  realm  of  private  law,  the  practice  of  leanng  each  person  to 
settle  his  disputes  with,  and  enforce  his  rights  against,  his  neighbour, 
the  progress  in  which  we  now  glory  would  soon  be  a  thing  of  the 
past.    But  we  have  hitherto  retained  this  vicious  system  in  the 
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administration  of  International  Law  and,  let  me  repeat  the  questioa, 
what  are  its  results  in  Europe  ?  Four  wars  in  twelve  years  ;  and 
to-day  nearly  three  million  of  men  under  arms  in  a  time  of  peace, 
costing,  according  to  a  recent  writer  in  the  Economisiy  £100,000,000 
a  year,  are  at  any  moment  ready  to  be  effered  on  the  altar  of  war. 
These  men  too,  be  it  remembered,  are  all  in  the  prime  of  life,  and 
their  labour  would,  if  employed  for  productive  purposes,  be  of 
enormous  value.  There  is  thus  expense  to  be  sustained  entirely 
beyond  the  resources  of  some  countries,  to  the  great  detriment  of 
others,  and  the  trained  men  who  are  the  product  of  that  expenditure, 
are  in  themselves  a  temptation  to  the  ambition  of  rulers,  or  the 
passions  of  nations,  to  perpetuate  the  scourge  of  war.  But  some 
one  will  say,  '^  Our  honour  must  be  maintained ;  we  shall  brook  no 
insults  I  We  alone  are  to  be  the  protectors  and  avengers  of  our 
own  honour  I ''  If  wounds  to  national  honour  be  considered  within 
the  number  of  legitimate  causes  of  war,  I  am  unable  to  see  why  a 
question  should  not  be  submitted  to  an  International  High  Court  as 
to  the  proper  redress  or  apology  for  their  infliction.  It  may,  how- 
ever, well  be  doubted  whether  a  mere  insult  is  a  legitimate  cause  of 
war.  Human  life  has  with  us  become  too  sacred  to  be  forfeited  as 
an  atonement  for  the  wounded  honour  of  individuals.  Whether  the 
honour  of  nations  is  more  sacred  than  of  its  citizens  I  shall  not  stop 
to  determine,  nor  whether  the  system  of  fines  that  prevailed  under 
the  system  of  Private  War  for  offences  might  not  be  copied  by  us  in 
the  case  of  international  insults  or  injuries.  But  certainly  the  lives 
of  thousands  should  not  be  sacrificed  unless  the  nation  which  com- 
mitted the  offence  deliberately  refuses  to  make  the  amends  directed 
by  a  presumably  unprejudiced  Court  of  Supreme  Appeal. 

One  more  consideration  I  shall  put  forward  and  I  have  done.  For 
evil,  some  may  say — for  good,  those  who  think  with  me  will  say — but, 
at  all  events,  for  evil  or  for  good,  a  more  influential  voice  in  matters 
of  national  interest  will  henceforth  be  heard  from  the  masses  of  the 
people. 

In  the  introduction  to  his  Commentaries,  Blackstone,  speaking  of  a 
democracy,  says  that  popular  assemblies  ^'  generally  mean  to  do  the 
thing  that  is  right  and  just,  and  have  always  a  degree  of  patriotism 
or  public  spirit."  I  think  it  equally  true  that  nations  in  which  the 
democratic  element  bears  sway  will  be  willing  to  abide  by  what  an 
impartial  tribunal  will  decide  as  just ;  while,  as  against  other  nations, 
unfair  treatment,  or  what  will  be  represented  to  them  as  unfair  by 
their  own  statesmen,  will  create  a  storm  of  patriotic  feeling  that  no 
power  in  the  State  can,  under  certain  circumstances,  witlistand  or 
restrain.  Certainly,  so  far  as  the  American  democracy  can  be  taken 
as  indicating  what  the  tendency  of  nations  will  in  the  future  be, 
their  national  feeling  goes  to  conflrm  the  opinion  I  have  expressed. 
During  a  somewhat  prolonged  visit  to  the  United  States  in  the 
year  I860,  I  talked  freely  and  frequently  with  men  of  all  con- 
ditions of  life  in  the  Northern  and  Western  States,  and  none  of  them, 
so  far  as  I  can  recollect,  had  the  slightest  ill-will  to  England  on 
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aeeount  of  the  <* Trent"  a&ir,  becaase  they  seemed  to  thiuk  that 
Eogiand  was  right  in  the  extreme  coarse  she  adopted ;  bat  I  met 
oomparatiTelj  few  who  could  talk  with  commoa  |>atience  of  the 
**  Alabama'*  depredations,  aud  I  doubt  if  I  met  one  who  would  have 
raised  his  voice  for  peace  if  the  President  of  the  Uuited  States  had 
decided  that  redress  must  be  had  bj  war. 

The  increasing  power  of  the  people  appears,  tlierefore,  to  me  to 
render  the  institution  of  a  Supreme  Court  more  necessary  than  ever, 
ia  order  to  decide  judicially  and  definitely  on  international  disputes. 
It  is  with  hope  I  express  my  belief  that  their  increasing  power  will 
compel  statesmen  to  provide  for  the  increased  necessity. 


MUNICIPAL   LAW. 


ASSIMILATION   OP   ENGLISH    AND    IRISH   TROCEDUUE.* 


On  what  Points  should  the  Law  and  Procedure  of  Emfland 
and  Ireland  he  assimilated?  By  Herbert  N.  Mozley, 
Barrister -at-Law, 

I  PROPOSE  to  consider  in  this  paper  the  principal  points  in  which 
the  administration  of  justice  in  the  superior  courts  of  common  law 
in  Ireland  differs  from  that  in  Enghmd.  and  to  suggest  two  or  three 
points  in  which,  as  I  venture  to  think,  the  Irish  practice  should  be 
tBsimilated  to  the  English. 

The  reduction  of  Ireland  was  partially  effected  by  a  few  English 
barons,  and  other  adventurers,  in  the  reign  of  llonry  II.  \  The 
king,  no  doubt  under  compulsion,  made  extensive  grants  of  land  to 
those  who  had  been  instrumental  in  partially  effecting  the  conqucRt 
of  the  country.  The  whole  island,  wiih  the  exception  of  the  county 
of  Dublin  and  a  few  maritime  towns,  was,  before  the  end  of  the 
thirteenth  century,  divided  among  ten  English  families^  who  held  it  in 
a  sort  of  feudal  suzerainty.  The  native  Irish,  however,  were  not 
effectually  defeated,  and  their  submission  was  little  more  than 
nominal.  The  king  did  not  attempt  to  interfere  with  their  customs, 
but  confined  his  aim  to  establishing  the  English  laws  among  the  Anglo- 
Irish  colonists.  As  soon  as  he  had  taken  possession  of  Dublin,^  he 
granted  it  by  charter  to  the  inhabitants  of  Bristol,  to  be  held  of  him 
and  his  heirs  with  the  same  liberties  and  free  customs  which  they 
enjoyed  at  Bristol.  And  by  another  charter  he  contirraed  to  the 
burgesses  of  Dublin  all  rights  and  immunities  throughout  his  whole 
land  of  England,  Normandy,  Wales,  and  Ireland,  wherever  their 
effects  should  be,  to  be  fully  and  honourably  enjoyed  by  them  as  his 

♦  The  Discussion  will  be  found  at  p.  259. 

t  Hallam's  Const.  Hist.,  vol.  in.,  pp.  348-350,  cd.  1845. 

\  Leland,  vol.  i.,  pp.  81-83. 
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free  and  faithful  subjects.  He  divided  the  districts,  subject  to  him, 
into  shires  and  counties,  and  appointed  sheriffs  both  for  the  counties 
and  cities,  with  judges  itinerant,  and  supreme  courts  at  Dublin.  The 
same  policy,  of  rendering  the  laws  and  customs  of  the  Anglo-Irish 
the  counterpart  of  those  in  England,  was  pursued  by  his  successors.  • 
Magna  Charta,  as  soon  as  granted  by  John,  was  sent  over  to  Ireland  ;'f 
and  the  common  law  of  England  thenceforth  became  part  and  parcel 
of  the  law  of  Ireland,  so  far  ns  Ireland  was  subject  to  the  English, 
and  gradually  extended  itself  over  the  whole  of  Ireland,  as  under  the 
Tudor  princes  the  subjugation  of  the  native  tribes  was  gradually 
effected.  By  Poyning's  Act,  f  10  Henry  VII.  c.  22,  it  was  enacted 
that  all  statutes  lately  made  in  England  should  be  deemed  good  and 
effectual  in  Ireland,  and  that  any  statute  passed  in  Ireland  contrary 
to  the  same  should  be  revoked,  void,  and  of  none  effect  in  the  law. 
Up  to  this  time  it  had  been  the  common  practice  of  the  English 
judges,  when  they  thought  the  subject  required  it,  to  construe  English 
Acts  of  Parliament  as  extending  to  Ireland,  even  when  not  expressly 
named.  J  A  question  was  raised,  in  the  reign  of  Richard  IH., 
whether  statutes  passed  by  the  English  Parliament  could  bind  the 
people  of  Ireland,  and  was  decided  in  the  affirmative  by  a  majority  of 
the  English  judges  in  the  Exchequer  Chamber. 

By  the  Irish  statute  21  &  22  George  III.,  c.  48,  it  was  provided  that 
all  statutes  of  the  Parliament  of  Great  Britain  for  settling  forfeited 
estates,  and  Private  Acts  of  the  Parliament  of  Great  Britain  relative 
to  landed  property  in  Ireland,  or  concerning  commerce  or  seamen,  and 
all  English  laws  respecting  stile  or  calendar,  or  taking  oaths,  or 
continuance  of  any  office,  commission,  or  writ,  should  be  of  force 
in  Ireland. 

But,  to  come  to  the  more  immediate  subject  of  this  paper,  the  pro- 
cedure and  practice  in  the  superior  courts  in  the  two  countries  respec- 
tively, a  few  variations  on  the  English  practice  had  been  introduced 
into  the  superior  courts  of  Ireland  by  Acts  of  the  Irish  Parliament 
during  the  period  of  its  separate  existence,  but  these  were  incon- 
siderable, and  up  to  the  year  1828  the  practice  in  the  two  countries  was 
substantially  the  same.  §  In  that  year  a  commission  was  appointed 
to  inquire  into  the  practice  and  procedure  of  the  courts  at  West- 
minster. The  inquiries  of  the  commission  resulted  in  the  Uniformity 
of  Process  Act,  2  &  3  William  IV.,  c.  39,  which  was  amended  by  an 
Act  passed  in  the  following  year,  3  &  4  William  IV.,  c.  67.  Further 
changes  were  introduced  into  the  English  practice  by  the  pleading 
rules  of  Hilary  Term,  1834.  None  of  these  improvements  were 
extended  to  Ireland.  In  the  year  1850  a  Process  and  Practice  Act, 
13  &  14  Vict.,  c.  18,  was  passed  for  Ireland,  introducing  many  of  the 
provisions  of  the  Uniformity  of  Process  Act,  with  others  in  addition. 


*  Hallam's  Const.  Hist.,  vol.  iii.,  p.  350.  f  Irish  Statutes, 

t  Hallam's  Const.  Hist.,  vol.  iii.,  p.  862,  note  g. 

§  Comm.  Hep.  1863,  pp.  vii.,  viii. 
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iRhBd.  tibe  CTMna  Ltw  Ptvmilar>?  Acs  e^  IS:^*  v^^  ^  1^  Vku. 
c  lUiL  Mi  sw  rmtcJuie  Acs  of  IS^  v^^  ^  ^^  V^ct..  c.  KX^V 

TVe  Iri^  Coiibog  Lav  Ptoccdon?  Act  lui».  but  a»  iy^tus  iI^ 
txtmtv  of  C^irk  onlr.  Keea  ftZDcaded  br  an  Act  ptiiWvi  ::i  t2H^  xv^dur  1$^4 

la  tfe  Boodi  cc  DeccailKr.  1?6K  a  Rojal  C<»inu»kyi  w»s  i^ssoed 
to  iaiinrt  into  tibe  foUowiu  manerk  with  a  V2«w  u>  ivdac^  cv>j4s  to 
aiton.  and  th«  expeadinire  of  the  public  xih>ncT«  aci  to  as^mlUte^ 
»  &r  aa  a^bs  be  poaBifrle,  the  admmistraiiv^  of  ja$tkv  in  Krcbuid 
aadliclaad. 

1.  Tbe  eoosdtiitioo.  eetabluibinciiu  practice,  prvxvdun^^  and  t\v<  of 
tbe  superior  coaits  of  coaunoa  law  in  Ireland. 

2.  Tbe  differences  berween  tbe  consthutKni*  and  the  t\^rm5  of  pmc« 
tiee,  proccdnze,  and  itti  of  tbe  Coan^  of  Chancenr  of  EniHand  and 
Infand. 

It  is  witb  tbe  labours  of  tbis  Commi^on^  only  $o  far  a5  it  doal$ 
vitb  tbe  administration  of  justice  in  tbe  superior  courts  of  conimiui 
bw  in  eitber  coantrj,  tbat  we  are  concerned  at  pre^^nt. 

Two  reports  were  issned  by  this  Commission — tbe  fir^t  dateil  the 
27tb  <^  Jolr,  1863 ;  tbe  second  dated  tbe  ^rd  of  Mar^  1S66.  Tbe 
Utter  report  deals  principallr,  but  not  exclusivelr,  witb  tbe  subject* 
of  costSy  fees,  and  official  salaries. 

Appended  to  eacb  report  are  (among  other  things)  a  joint  state* 
meat  of  Messrs.  Jellett  and  Holland,  on  the  difiorences  Unween  the 
soperior  courts  in  England  and  Ireland  respectively ;  a  so|^amto 
statement  of  Mr.  Jellett  as  to  Ireland  ;  and  a  sei^irato  statement  of 
Ur.  Holland  as  to  England ;  questions  addressed  by  the  Commission 
to  certain  of  the  most  eminent  Irish  lawyers,  and  answers  iveeivod 
thereto.  It  is  to  those  statements  and  answers  that  I  am  prinoipnlly 
indebted  for  the  facts  which  I  propose  to  adduce  in  the  course  of  this 
paper. 

Let  us  now  consider  certain  points  on  which  it  would  bo  desirable 
to  assimilate  the  procedure  and  practice  of  the  su^vrior  courts  in 
Ireland  to  that  existing  in  ElngUnd  :  observing  tii-st^  that  the  objects 
of  codes  of  procedure  and  practice  are  threefold.  First,  to  secure  a 
right  decision  on  the  merits  of  the  question  ;  secondly,  to  secure  this 
decision  at  the  least  possible  expense  ;  thirdly,  to  secure  this  decision 
witb  tbe  least  possible  delay.  And  the  means  whiclt  may  be  most 
efficiently  employed  to  attain  these  ends  must  in  general  l>o  tiuito 
independent  of  the  country  in  which  the  proceedings  take  place. 
Hence,  in  the  points  in  which  the  procedure  in  the  two  countries  is 
different^  we  must  infer,  either  tliat  the  procedure  in  one,  if  not  both 
of  them,  is  defective,  or  that  the  difference  is  purely  insignitlcant  and 
immaterial. 
In  England  a  personal  action  commences  as  follows  :*  First,  wnt 

*  Jellett  and  Holland's  statement,  Comm.  Rep.,  1803.    App.  2. 
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of  I  BummoDS  calliug  upon  the  defendant  to  appear ;  secondly, 
appearance  of  the  defendant ;  after  that  follow  the  declaration  and 
pleas,  and  thus  a  distinct  bsue,  or  distinct  issues,  are  developed  and 
agreed  upon  by  the  parties  as  the  point  or  points  for  decision  in  the 
cause.  This  was  the  procedure  which  existed  in  Ireland  before  the 
Common  Law  Procedure  Act  of  1858.*  But  now,  by  that  Act,  the 
declaration  is  dispensed  with,  and  the  appearance,  as  distinguished 
from  the  defence,  is  abolished.  The  proceedings  commence  with  a 
writ  of  summons  and  plaint,  in  which  the  English  writ  and  declara- 
tion are  united,  f  This,  I  venture  to  think,  is  an  alteration  for  the 
worse.  If  the  action  is  undefended,  the  costs  are  needlessly  increased ; 
and,  further,  the  mere  service  of  a  writ  on  a  person  will  oflen  pro* 
duce  a  settlement  in  cases  where  a  long  catalogue  of  grievances, 
imputing  fraud,  malice,  and  so  on,  will  fail  to  do  so.  By  the  10th 
section  of  the  Act  of  1853,  the  writ  of  summons  and  plaint  is  to 
contain  *'  a  true  and  succinct  statement  of  the  plaintifPs  cause  or 
causes  of  action."  The  16th  section  enacts  that  the  plaint*^  shall 
not  be  considered  invalid  on  account  of  any  verbal  or  technical  error 
or  omission;"  but  what  is  a  merely  verbal  or  technical  error  or 
omission,  is  left  to  the  discretion  of  the  court  or  judge,  provided, 
however,  that  '^  all  errors  and  omissions  which  have  not  a  manifest 
tendency  to  mislead  the  opposite  party  shall,  in  all  cases,  be  deemed 
merely  verbal  or  technical." 

To  show  the  working  of  the  system  thus  introduced,  I  will  quote 
from  the  answer  of  Mr.  Gerald  Fitzgibbon,  one  of  the  Irish  Masters 
in  Chancery,  to  the  questions  put  to  him  by  the  Royal  Commission.  | 

"  To  determine,"  (he  says),  *'  what  has  and  what  has  not  a  manifest 
tendency  to  mislead,  has  been,  in  many  cases,  a  difficult  duty  of  every 

court  and  judge,  since  this  Act  came  into  operation No  one 

of  the  motions  on  this  point  had  any  tendency  towards  deciding  the 
question  really  in  dispute  between  the  parties  ;  every  one  of  them, 
in  my  experience,  was  an  expensive  contest  on  nothing  but  form,  in 
which  the  money  of  suitors  was  fruitlessly  expended.  What  to  one 
judge  will  appear,  in  the  plaintiff's  statement,  a  ground  of  action 
good  in  substance,  to  another  will  appear  the  reverse.  The  10th 
section  enacts,  '  that  the  summons  and  plaint  shall  contain  a  true  and 
succinct  statement  of  the  plaintiff's  cause  or  causes  of  action.'  It 
was  thought  by  some  lawyers,  that  this  enactment  obliged  a  plaintiff 
to  confine  himself  to  a  single  statement  of  each  cause  of  action ;  as 
it  seemed  impossible  that  several  statements  of  one  and  the  same 
ground  of  action  could  be  true,  if  they  were  substantially  different 
from  each  other,  and  if  only  formally  different,  it  was  equsdly  impos- 
sible to  hold  that  this  plurality  of  forms,  when  only  one  ground  of 
action  existed,  could  be  a  succinct  statement  of  that  one  ground. 
In  the  case  of  Harrison  v.  Lynch,  which  was  in  the  beginning  of  1854, 
the  plaintiff  sued  on  a  contract  for  the  price  of  a  large  quantity  of  tea, 
sold  by  sample.     It  was  but  one  transaction,  and  a  single  contract; 


*  16  &  17  Vict.,  c.  113.       t  Section  8.       %  Comm.  Rep.,  1868,  app.,  p.  98. 
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tet  ike  plaint  ikmtained  nine  coanto,  all  confessedly  founded  on  one 
breach  of  contract,  namely  the  rejection  of  the  tea,  and  refusal  to 
pay  the  price.  This  was  tiionght  a  fit  case  in  which  to  complain,  by 
motioii,  that  this  plaint  was  embarrassing,  not  true,  and  not  succinct 
The  court,  howerer,  held  that  the  plaintiff  had  a  right  so  to  vary  the 
statameoi  of  his  canse  of  action,  although  the  evidence  which  should 
prove  one  of  his  counts  to  be  true,  would  necessarily  falsify  the 
oth«r«.*  Mr.  Fitzgibbon  adds,  that  since  this  decision  the  multipli- 
eadon  of  counts  has  been  more  abused  than  he  ever  knew  it  under 
the  ancient  rules  of  pleading. 

First,  then,  I  contend  that  the  English  system  of  writ  and  decla* 
ration  should  be  adopted  in  Ireland,  and  the  writ  of  summons  and 
idaiat  abolished.  This  change  is  recommended  by  the  Comraissionors 
in  their  report  of  1863,  as  well  as  by  the  majority  of  the  eminent 
lawyers  who  have  written  answers  to  the  questions  put  to  them  bv 
the  Commissioners.  I  would  now  consider  the  difl^rences  which 
exist  between  the  subsequent  pleadings  in  the  two  countries. 

In  Ireland,  the  general  issue  is  abolished  by  the  69th  section  of 
the  Common  Law  Procedure  Act,  1853.  The  effect  of  the  general 
imie  in  England  is  now,  by  the  Pleading  Rules  of  Trinity  Term,  1853,* 
limited  to  a  traverse  of  the  most  essential  allegation  in  Uie  declaration, 
though  it  may  not  be  a  traverse  in  express  terms.  It  is,  in  fact,  a 
denial  of  the  gist  of  the  action,  and  all  matters  in  confession  and 
avoidance  must  be  specially  pleaded.  Again,  in  England,  a  defendant 
ia  allowed  by  certain  Acts  of  Parliament  to  plead  the  general  issue 
and  give  the  special  matter  in  evidence,  but  in  Ireland  this  general 
isene  by  statute  is  abolished. 

In  England,  a  plea  traversing  an  allegation  in  a  declaration, 
although  not  for  all  purposes,  nor  in  all  events,  an  admission  of  the 
material  allegations  in  the  declaration  which  it  does  not  traverse,  yet 
may  be  considered  as  a  conditional  admission,  that  is,  as  admitting 
the  conditions  not  traversed,  in  case  the  plaintiff  can  prove  the  alle^ 
gation  traversed ;  f  and  provided  the  allegation  not  traversed  is 
material. 

In  Ireland,  by  section  68  of  the  Irish  Common  Law  Procedure 
Act,  1853,  all  facts  stated  in  any  summons  and  plaint,  and  not  denied 
in  the  defence,  shall  be  deemed  to  be  admitted  for  the  purposes  of  the 
suit.  It  is  farther  enacted  by  the  56th  section,  that  the  defence 
shall  state  all  facts  which  constitute  the  ground  of  it.  The  48th  sec- 
tion forbids  a  replication  except  by  leave  of  the  court.  Hence  tho 
defendant  is  compelled  to  state  all  facts  on  which  his  defence  relies, 
10  wdH  as  to  traverse  all  the  statements  in  the  writ  of  summons  and 
plaint,  which  he  may  know  or  suspect  to  be  material.  This  raises  a 
mnltitode  of  irrelevant  issues,  and  is  a  fruitful  source  of  expense  and 
eonfusion.^     In  Kelly  v.  Taylor,  which  was  the  ordinary  case  of  an 

•  Boles  0,  IS,  16, 19, 2a    JeUett  and  Holland's  Statement,  Comm.  Rep.,  1868, 
app.  p.  7. 
t  Cooling  f>,  Coxe,  6  C.  B.,  721.     Duke  of  Rutland  v.  Bagshaw,  14  Q.  B.,  '^Q^* 
X  Mr.  Fltcgibboa*8  answer,  Comm.  Rep.,  18G3,  app.,  p.  98. 
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action  by  an  attorney  against  his  client,  for  a  recovery  of  a  bill  of 
costs,  the  pleadings  were  long,  and  twenty-three  issues  resulted 
from  a  reti*ospective  review  of  them  on  a  summons  before  a  chief 
judge  ;  one  of  these  issues,  being  unintelligible,  was  struck  out.  On 
the  remaining  twenty-two,  the  jury  deliberated  four  or  five  hours 
before  finding  a  verdict.  When  the  findings  were  read,  each  party 
claimed  the  general  verdict.  Afler  much  argument,  the  judge 
declined  to  decide  between  them,  and  left  the  full  court  to  determine 
which  of  the  parties  was  entitled  to  the  postea.  The  court  heard  a 
long  and  exhaustive  argument  on  this  question,  and  ultimately  gave 
judgment  for  the  plaintifi*. 

Again,  since  no  replication  can  be  filed  without  leave  of  the  court 
or  judge,  and  the  power  of  the  judge  to  grant  such  leave  is  restricted 
to  cases  in  which  the  real  questions  cannot  conveniently  be  raised  and 
put  in  issue  by  the  amendment  of  the  previous  pleadings,  a  duty  is 
thus  imposed  on  the  court  or  judge  of  discovering  from  those  pleadings 
what  are  likely  to  be  the  real  questions  involved,  and  on  such  ques- 
tions difierent  views  may  be  taken  by  different  judges.* 

Again,  the  81st  section  of  the  Irish  Common  Law  Procedure  Act 
had  substituted  for  a  special  demurrer  a  motion  to  the  court  whenever 
a  party  conceives  that  a  demurrer  or  a  pleading  of  his  adversary  is  so 
framed  as  to  embarrass  or  delay  a  fair  trial  of  the  case.  The  working 
of  this  section  may  be  illustrated  by  the  following  instance,  adduced 
by  Mr.  Fitzgibbon.  f 

To  a  plaint  against  the  surety  of  a  defaulting  barony  collector,  an 
equitable  defence  was  carefully  framed,  on  the  ground  that  the  Grand 
Jury,  by  their  dealings  with  the  collector,  had  discharged  the  surety. 
A  motion  was  made  to  set  aside  this  defence  as  embarrassing,  and 
this  motion  came  on  before  a  single  judge.  After  hearing  counsel  on 
both  sides,  the  judge  ignored  the  objections  that  were  made,  but  raised 
one  himself,  and  set  the  defence  aside  for  duplicity,  with  leave  to  amend 
on  payment  of  costs.  The  defence  was  then  amended,  and  severed 
into  two  defences,  which  were  each  objected  to,  as  being  severally 
insufficient,  and  a  motion  to  set  them  aside  came  on  before  another 
judge.  This  judge  declared  that  he  could  not  agree  in  the  view 
taken  by  the  former  judge,  and  set  the  defences  aside,  giving  liberty 
to  amend,  by  combining  them  as  they  had  at  first  been  combined. 
Thus  the  defendant  had  to  pay  the  costs  of  two  motions  to  establish 
that  his  pleading  had  been  originally  correct. 

I  would  suggest  then,  secondly,  that  the  abolition  of  the  general 
issue  by  the  Irish  Common  Law  Procedure  Act,  1853,  should  be 
repealed,  and  that  the  general  issue,  as  regulated  by  the  pleading 
rules  of  Trinity  Tenn,  1853,  in  England,  should  be  adopted  in 
Ireland,  and  that  the  mode  of  raising  the  issues  in  Ireland,  as  well 
of  fact  as  of  law,  should  be  assimilated  to  the  mode  of  raising  such 
issues  in  England. 

The  next  point  in  which  I  think  the  procedure  in  Ireland  might 
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be  odvantageouslj  assimilated  to  the  procedure  in  England,  is  in  cases 
of  interpleader.  The  difference  in  the  practice  between  the  two 
countries  arises  entirely  from  the  additional  provisions  in  England  on 
this  subject  introduced  by  the  Common  Law  Procedure  Act  of  18G0. 
Before  ihe  passing  of  that  Act,  the  practice  in  both  countries  was 
identieal,  the  English  practice  being  regulated  by  the  Act  1  and  2 
Wm.  IV.,  c.  58,  ss.  1-7,  and  the  Irish  practice  being  regulated  by  the 
Act  9  and  10  Viet.,  c.  64,  the  sections  of  which  are  an  exact  transcript 
of  the  sections  of  the  English  Act  above  referred  to. 

The  Acts  just  referred  to  provide  that  in  any  action  of  assumpsit, 
detinue,  and  trover,  upon  application  by  the  defendant,  stating  that 
the  right  is  in  some  third  party  who  may  be  expected  to  sue  fbr  the 
same,  and  that  such  defendant  does  not  collude  with  such  third 
party,  the  court  may  order  such  third  party  to  appear  and  state 
the  nature  and  particulars  of  his  claim^  and  in  the  meantime  stay 
proceedings  in  such  action  ;  and  finally,  the  court  may  order  such 
third  party  to  make  himself  defendant  in  the  same  on  some  other 
action;  and  if  such  third  party  shall  neglect  or  refuse  to  appear, 
or  shall  neglect  or  refuse  to  comply  with  any  rule  or  order  made 
after  hie  appearance,  the  court  or  judge  may  declare  such  third  party 
for  ever  barred  from  prosecuting  his  claim  against  the  original  de- 
fendant. 

The  6th  section  in  each  Act  provides  for  the  relief  of  sheriffs 
and  other  officers  employed  in  execution  of  process  against  goods  and 
chattels. 

These  Acts,  however,  have  been  construed  to  apply  only  to  those 
cases  in  which  the  titles  of  the  claimants  have  a  common  origin,  and 
not  to  the  cases  in  which  such  titles  arc  wholly  independent  of  each 
other ;  and  thus  the  beneficial  effect  of  the  rule  of  interpleader  is 
limited  to  a  comparatively  small  number  of  cases.  And  this  is  still 
the  law  in  Ireland.  But  in  England,  by  sections  12  to  17  of  the 
English  Common  Law  Procedure  Act  of  1860,  the  law  of  inter- 
pleader has  been  amended,  and  its  scope  enlarged.  I  will  briefly 
state  the  import  of  these  sections. 

The  12th  section  extends  the  provisions  of  the  Act  of  William  IV. 
to  cases  where  the  titles  of  the  claimants  to  the  money,  goods,  or 
chattels  in  question  have  not  a  common  origin,  but  are  adverse  to  and 
independent  of  one  another. 

The  13th  section  provides  for  the  sale  of  goods  seized  by  a  sheriBT 
or  other  officer,  where  a  third  person  claims  to  be  entitled  to  such 
goods  and  chattels  by  way  of  security  for  a  debt.  In  Ireland  such  a 
course  cannot  be  adopted  without  the  consent  of  the  parties. 

The  14th  section  gives  power  to  the  court  or  judge  to  decide  sum- 
marily between  the  parties  in  cases  where  the  amount  in  dispute,  or 
of  the  goods  seized,  is  very  small. 

The  15th  section  enacts,  that  where  the  facts  are  not  in  dispute,  a 
judge  may  decide  the  question  without  directing  an  action  or  issue, 
and  (if  he  think  fit)  may  order  a  special  case  to  be  stated  for  the 
opinion  of  the  court. 
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The  16th  section  directs  the  proceedings  upon  such  special  ease  by 
reference  to  the  English  Common  Law  Procedure  Acts  of  1852  and 
1854. 

The  1 7th  section  enacts  that  the  judgment  in  any  such  action  or 
issue  as  may  be  directed  by  the  court  or  a  judge  in  any  interpleader 
proceedings,  and  the  decision  of  the  court  or  judge  in  a  summary 
manner,  shall  be  final  and  conclusive  against  the  parties,  and  all  per- 
sons claiming  under  them.  In  Ireland,  the  court  or  a  judge  hare 
no  power  to  decide  disputed  questions,  whether  of  law  or  fact, 
without  directing  an  issue,  unless  all  parties  consent. 

Although  the  number  of  cases  to  which  the  above  sections  apply 
are  somewhat  limited,  so  that  it  is  difficult  to  give  a  detailed  account 
of  their  practical  working  during  the  short  time  they  have  been  in 
operation,  yet  we  may,  without  risk  of  error,  on  d  priori  con- 
siderations, pronounce  them  to  be  eminently  beneficial.  They  do  but 
extend  the  operation  of  a  principle  already  recognized  as  sound. 
They  tend  to  shift  the  burden  of  a  suit  from  an  innocent  defendant 
to  the  parties  between  whom  the  controversy  really  lies.  Some  of 
them  greatly  tend  to  diminish  costs  and  delay.  I  therefore  suggest 
that  the  law  of  interpleader  as  contained  in  sections  12  to  17  of  the 
English  Common  Law  Procedure  Act,  I860  (as  to  the  16th  section, 
of  course,  mutatis  mutandis),  ought  to  be  extended  to  Ireland. 
Indeed,  I  almost  think  that  the  best  plan  would  be  to  repeal  bodily 
the  Irish  Common  Law  Procedure  Acts,  and  to  consolidate  the 
English  Common  Law  Procedure  Acts  into  one  enactment  to  be 
passed  for  both  countries,  with  such  modifications  in  matters  of  detail 
as  might  be  thought  desirable.  There  are  undoubtedly  several  points 
of  detail  in  which  the  Irish  procedure  is  superior  to  the  English.  To 
discuss  them  fully  would  have  opened  a  very  wide  subject.  I  have 
confined  myself  to  the  more  important  differences  in  the  procedure  in 
the  two  countries,  which  I  venture  to  submit  to  the  consideration 
pf  those  present. 


Amendment  of  the  Law  and  Practice  relating  to  Civil  Bills  and 
the  Inferior  Courts  of  Record  in  Ireland.  By  HuGH 
Hyndman,  LL.B. 

THE  province  of  the  Royal  Commission  appointed  a  few  years  ago  to 
inquire  and  report  as  to  "the  constitution,  establishment,  practice, 
procedure,  and  foes  of  the  Superior  Courts  of  Common  Law  in  Ireland," 
and  "  the  differences  between  the  constitution  and  the  forms  of  prac- 
tice, procedure,  and  fees  of  the  Courts  of  Chancery  of  England  and 
of  Ireland,"  might  have  been  extended  advantageously  to  the  con- 
stitution, powers,  procedure,  and  practice  of  other  forums  of  judicial 
authority  in  Ireland,  equally  if  not  more  important  to  tho  com- 
munity at  large — I  mean  the  inferior  courts  of  record,  known  in 
this  country  as  the  Civil  Bill,  or  Quarter  Sessions  and  Recorders* 
Courts. 
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Bat  it  has  probably  been  left  (and  perhaps  properly  so),  in  the 
first  instance,  to  those  whose  professional  functions  connect  them 
more  intimately  with  these  tribunals  to  canvass  their  merits  and 
defbcts,  and  to  advocate  a  reform,  if  reform  be  deemed  necessary, 
either  in  extending  or  contracting  their  powers.  Nor  have  the  gentle- 
men to  whom  I  allude  shrunk  from  the  task  of  considering  the 
question  of  reform  in  the  civil  jurisdiction  of  the  Courts  of  Quarter 
Sessions;  and  they  are  resolved,  in  course  of  time,  to  urge  upon  the 
legislature  a  measure  that  will  render  more  suitable  to  the  increased 
reqairements  of  society  courts  which,  by  blending  the  more  plastic 
rules  of  equity  with  the  inflexible  dicta  of  the  common  and  statute 
law,  naturally  and  irresistibly  recommend  themselves  to  the  un- 
derstanding of  the  people. 

The  Quarter  Sessions  attorneys  lately  held  a  meeting  in  Dublin, 
and  appointed  a  committee  to  consider  the  Civil  Bill  Acts,  and  to 
prepare  a  report  for  their  amendment  by  an  Act  of  Parliament ;  and 
that  committee  has  already  printed  its  flrst  report. 

Trusting  that  I  may  be  able  here  to  enlist  aid  to  their  counsels  and 
strength  to  their  hands,  I  would  ask  your  attention  to  the  leading 
recommendations  of  their  committee,  and  to  some  changes  which 
have  occurred  to  me,  or  been  suggested  in  discussing  the  subject  with 
other  members  of  my  profession. 

But  I  may  with  propriety  first  present  a  concise  statement  of  the 
principal  features  in  the  constitution,  powers,  and  practice  as  to  civil 
business  of  the  existing  Quarter  Sessions  Courts  in  Ireland,  and  of 
the  analogous  yet  more  dignified  County  Courts  now  established  in 
England. 

The  Irish  Courts  of  Quarter  Sessions  first  obtained  civil  jurisdic- 
tion  towards  the  close  of  last  century.  They  have  received  con- 
siderable accessions  of  power  under  various  subsequent  Acts  of 
Parliament,  which  have  been  consolidated  and  amended  by  the  Act 
the  14th  &  loth  Vict.  c.  57,  and  are  presided  over  by  chairmen 
appointed  by  the  Lord  Lieutenant,  who  have  been  and  may  continue 
to  be  practising  barristers. 

The  Civil  Bill  jurisdiction  in  ordinary  cases  is  limited  to  hearing 
and  determining  all  disputes  and  difierences  for  any  sum,  damages, 
or  penalty  not  exceeding  £  40,  in  all  cases  except  slander,  libel, 
breach  of  promise  of  marriage,  and  criminal  conversation ;  and  for  any 
ascertained  and  unpaid  balance  not  exceeding  £  40  of  a  partnership 
account ;  but  a  plaintiff  may  recover  by  civil  bill,  although  his  claim 
exceed  £40,  provided  he,  in  express  terms,  abandons  the  excess. 

The  Act  also  gives  landlords  and  others  in  that  capacity  a  remedy 
by  civil  bill  against  the  fraudulent  removal  or  concealment  of  goods 
and  chattels  distrainable  for  rent  and  not  exceeding  £  20  in  value ; 
while,  on  the  other  hand,  it  provides  for  the  recovery  of  damages 
by  a  tenant  whose  goods  arc  distrained  by  a  head  landlord  after  he 
had  paid  his  rent  to  his  immediate  landlord  ;  and  it  gives  a  jurisdic- 
tion to  hear  and  determine  actions  of  replevin  relating  to  distresses 
for  rent  where  the  rent  reserved  does  not  exceed  £  50; 
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In  regard  also  to  the  adraiuistration  of  the  assets  of  deceased  per- 
SODS  these  courts  have  jurisdiction,  where  the  assets  do  not  exceed 
£200,  for  the  recovery  of  legacies,  distributive  shares,  and  even  specific 
chattels ;  and  for  requiring  executors  or  administrators  to  lodge 
accounts ;  and  for  examining  them  on  oath. 

And  the  courts  are  even  thrown  open  for  the  recovery  of  legacies 
and  annuities  not  exceeding  £  20,  charged  on  real  or  personal  estate, 
no  matter  what  may  be  the  amount  of  the  assets. 

Again,  these  courts  have  jurisdiction  in  ejectment. 

The  landlord  can  obtain  a  decree  for  possession  of  deserted  tene- 
ments where  a  half  year's  rent  is  in  arrear ;  or  of  premises  held  by  a 
tenant  after  the  determination  of  his  interest  and  demand  of  pos- 
session or  where  a  year's  rent  is  in  ari*ear,  provided  the  reserved  rent 
docs  not  exceed  £100.  And  where  the  premises  have  not  been 
redeemed  the  landlord  may  obtain  a  decree  for  the  arrears  due  up  to 
the  time  of  the  execution. 

The  courts  have  also  jurisdiction  in  ejectments  on  the  title  con- 
cerning lands,  etc.,  held  for  three  lives  without  provision  for  renewal 
or  with  a  concurrent  term  not  exceeding  sixty-one  years  or  for  sixty- 
one  years  determinable  on  three  lives  or  absolute,  where  the  rent  does 
not  exceed  £  20,  and  in  respect  of  which  no  fine  exceeding  £  20 
appears  to  have  been  paid,  as  well  as  concerning  lands  held  for  other 
lesser  terms. 

The  civil  jurisdiction  of  the  Courts  of  Quarter  Sessions  also  extends 
to  matters  of  insolvency ;  where  the  insolvent  debtor  is  in  custody 
elsewhere  than  in  the  county  or  county  of  the  city  of  Dublin,  the 
petition  is  referred  to  the  Chairman  within  whose  district  the  debtor 
is  in  custody,  and  such  Chairman  is  invested  with  all  the  powers  of 
the  Court  of  Bankruptcy  and  Insolvency  for  discharging  or  remanding 
the  insolvent. 

And  there  have  been  two  recent  additions  made  to  the  jurisdic- 
tion of  these  courts,  one  under  the  Irish  Probate  Acts  in  respect  of 
questions  as  to  the  grant  and  revocation  of  probate  of  the  will  or 
letters  of  administration  of  the  effects  of  a  deceased  person  in  cases 
of  contention,  known  as  a  Testamentary  Civil  Bill,  that  is,  a  suit  to 
try  the  validity  or  invalidity  of  a  will,  and,  therefore,  of  a  caveat, 
where  the  Chairman  has  all  the  contentious  jurisdiction  and  authority 
of  the  Court  of  Probate,  provided  the  personal  assets  do  not  exceed 
£200,  or  the  real  assets  do  not  exceed  £300,  and  that  deceased  had  a 
fixed  place  of  abode  at  his  death  within  such  Chairman's  district ; 
and  the  otlier  under  the  Act  tlie  30th  &  3l8t  Vict.,  c.  114,  which 
gives  the  Civil  Bill  Courts  jurisdiction  in  Admiralty  causes  where 
the  amount  or  value  in  dispute  does  not  exceed  £  200,  or  the  parties 
agree  that  the  cause  shall  be  tried  in  them.  And  proceedings  are 
to  be  commenced  in  the  local  courts  where  the  ship  or  goods  is  or 
arc  tlien  within  its  jurisdiction,  or  where  the  uclion  should  or  might 
be  commenced,  under  the  ordinary  jurisdiction  of  such  court,  or  where 
they  itie  selected  by  the  parties.  And  the  Court  of  Admiralty  and 
local  courts  have  powers  for  changing  the  venue  in  certain  cases. 
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Each  court  makes  a  quarterly  circuit  through  the  district  over 
which  its  jurisdiction  extends. 

The  processes  of  the  court,  with  the  exception  of  those  in  eject- 
meat,  may  be  issued  by  the  plaintiff,  and  signed  by  himself,  or  some 
006  on  his  behalf.  The  cause  can  only  be  tried  before  the  Chairman 
within  whose  jurisdiction  the  defendant,  or  one  of  several  joint 
defendantSy  resides  or  has  a  place  of  business,  or  the  lands,  etc.,  or  a 
part  thereof,  are  situate. 

In  any  action,  except  ejectment  or  replevin,  where  more  than  £  20 
is  daimed,  either  party  may  require  a  jury  to  be  summoned  to  try 
the  action,  and  the  Chairman  (or  a  judge  of  assize  upon  an  appeal) 
may  also  require  to  have  any  controverted  fact  tried  by  jury ;  but  in 
ail  other  cases  the  Chairman  alone  hears  and  determines  the  cause  as 
he  may  deem  proper. 

The  decrees  of  the  court  may  be  given  against  the  body  in  all 
cases  where  the  debt  exceeds  £10,  and  even,  under  some  circum- 
stances, where  it  is  under  that  sum,  or  they  maybe  given  against  the 
goods  ;  and  ia  each  case  the  amount  may  be  made  payable  in  globo, 
or  by  instalments.  The  decrees  are  delivered  to  the  successful 
litigant,  or  his  attorney,  after  the  court  has  risen,  and  they  may  not 
be  executed  after  the  lapse  of  a  year  from  the  original  grant,  or  any 
renewal.  They  can  only  be  renewed  in  the  county  where  they  were 
granted,  and  this  is  done  during  the  second  year  by  affidavit  simply  ; 
but  afterwards  notice  of  the  intended  application  to  renew  must  be 
served  upon  the  defendant.  The  power  of  renewing  ceases  at  the 
end  of  six  years,  and  the  decree  is  absolutely  extinguished  after  seven 
years.  Where  the  decree  is  renewable  no  fresh  Civil  Bill  action  can 
be  maintained ;  but  a  renewal  on  notice  would  be  bad  if  the  defendant 
had  ceased  to  reside,  or  keep  a  place  of  business,  in  the  county  where 
the  decree  was  granted.  In  such  a  case  he  must  be  followed  to  the 
place  of  his  residence  or  business,  and  new  proceedings  by  Civil  Bill 
must  be  there  instituted  on  foot  of  the  original  decree.  But  a 
second  or  subsequent  decree  will  not  continue  in  force  after  the  ex- 
piration of  the  term  during  which  the  original  deci^ee  might  have 
been  kept  alive. 

Appeal  lies  in  nearly  all  cases  from  the  Civil  Bill  Courts  to  n 
judge  at  the  assizes,  following  the  decree  or  dismiss,  where  the 
cause  is  fully  re-heard,  and  the  judge  determines  with  like  costs  as 
below. 

Decrees  were  formerly  executed  by  the  sheriff  and  his  assistants, 
or  by  bailiffs  appointed  by  the  successful  suitor,  and  acting  under  the 
sherifTs  special  warrant.  But  by  a  recent  Act  this  duty  has  been 
confided  entirely  to  the  sheriffs,  with  great  profit  to  them,  but  with 
much  and,  I  believe,  as  a  general  rule,  reasonable  dissatisfaction  to 
the  practitioners  and  suitors  in  the  Civil  Bill  Courts. 

Under  a  Civil  Bill  decree  for  the  goods,  money,  bank-notes,  cheques, 
bills  of  exchange,  and  promissory  notes,  bonds,  specialties,  or  other 
securities  for  money,  may  be  seized  by  virtue  of  the  Act,  the  3rd  & 
4tU  Vict.,  c.  205,  8.  20,     But  the  sheriff  cannot  take  a  chattel  real. 
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nor  can  a  debt  in  the  hands  of  a  garnishee  be  attached  under  a  civil 
bill  decree.     The  decree  may  be  executed  in  any  county. 

Of  the  Becorders*  Courts  it  is  only  necessary  to  state  that  the 
proceedings  therein  are  required  to  be  in  the  same  forms,  and 
according  to  such  course,  with  such  right  of  appeal,  and  subject  to 
such  other  regulations  as  provided  by  the  Act  the  14th  and  15th 
Vict,  c.  57,  iu  cases  of  civil  bills  determinable  before  the  Chairmen 
of  Quarter  Sessions,  and  they  exercise  the  same  amount  and  limits 
of  jurisdiction,  exclusive  of  insolvency  matters,  and  testamentary 
suits,  aud  of  ejectments  for  non-payment  of  rent,  and  over-holding 
where  the  reserved  rent  exceeds  £50. 

I  shall  now  pass  to  the  enumeration  of  the  principal  points  in 
which  the  English  County  Courts  differ  from  the  Irish  Civil  Bill 
Courts  in  constitution,  powers,  and  practice. 

The  English  County  Courts  are  presided  over  by  judges,  as  they 
are  styled,  appointed  by  the  Chancellor,  who  are  precluded  from 
practising  in  their  profession  ;  and  the  duties  which  in  this  country 
are  performed  by  the  clerks  of  the  peace  and  sheriffs,  are  there 
executed  respectively  by  registrars  and  high  bailiffs,  appointed  by 
the  judges  and  attached  to  the  courts. 

The  County  Courts  possess  jurisdiction  in  all  pleas  of  personal 
actions  where  the  amount  of  the  debt  or  damages  does  not  exceed 
£50,  or  where  there  is  an  admitted  set-off,  reducing  the  claim  to  £oO; 
and  in  actions  for  recovering  possession  of  tenements  not  exceeding 
£50  in  value  or  rent  by  the  year  where  the  tenancy  has  determined, 
(in  which  cases  the  plaintiff  may  add  a  claim  for  rent  or  mesne  profits 
not  exceeding  £  50) ;  and  in  similar  actions  where  the  rent  shall  be 
half  a  year  in  arrear,  and  the  landlord  may  by  law  re-enter  for  non- 
payment; and  in  any  action  for  recovering  possession  of  tenements,  a 
Bub-tenant  served  with  the  summons  must  give  notice  thereof  to  his  im- 
mediate landlord,  to  enable  him  to  come  into  court  to  defend  the  action. 

Their  jurisdiction  also  extends  to  the  recovery  of  any  demand  not 
exceeding  £50,  which  is  the  whole  or  part  of  the  unliquidated 
balance  of  a  partnership  account,  or  of  the  amount  of  a  distributive 
share  under  an  intestacy,  or  of  a  legacy  under  a  will ;  and  to  the 
grant  and  revocation  of  probate  or  letters  of  administration  in  con- 
tentious cases  within  the  same  limits  as  are  imposed  in  Ireland. 

Actions  for  malicious  prosecution,  libel,  slander,  criminal  con- 
versation, and  breach  of  promise  of  marriage  are  excluded  from  the 
jurisdiction  of  the  County  Courts  in  England,  as  well  as  of  the  Civil 
Bill  Courts  in  Ireland. 

So  far,  the  powers  of  the  courts  are  somewhat  similar. 

But  the  English  County  Courts  have  no  jurisdiction  in  cases  of 
seduction ;  nor  can  they  decide  claims  in  any  action  in  which  the 
title  to  hereditaments,  or  to  any  toll,  fair,  market,  or  franchise  shall 
incidentally  come  in  question,  unless  by  consent,  in  writing,  of  the 
parties;  aud  they  have  no  jurisdiction  in  actions  in  which  the 
validity  of  any  devise,  bequest,  or  limitation  under  a  will  or  settle- 
ment may  be  disputed. 
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Ob  die  oilier  hand,  thej  posdcss  powers  hoc  giren  to  the  Civil  Bill 
Courts,  in  Irdmd,  in  sereril  important  and  extensiTe  dasaes  of  eases 
wiueh  I  shall  now  mentioo. 

The  Coantj  Conrta  have  aothoritj  to  trj  all  aetions  (other  than 
ka  crim.  eon.)  whieh  may  be  bronght  in  the  Soperior  Conrts  of 
Common  Law,  if  the  parties  sign  a  written  memorandom  agreeing  to 
raeh  trials  ;  and  thej  are,  br  the  English  Bankrupt  Law  Consolida- 
tion Act^  empowered  to  adjodicate  npon  matters  in  bankmptcT, 
where  tiie  bankrupt  has  resided  or  carried  on  business  within  the 
district  of  the  court  for  the  six  months  immediatelj  preceding  the 
ftHng  of  the  petition  for  adjudication,  and  to  allow  the  certificate  of 
eonfotmitj  to  a  bankrupt,  and  to  superintend  and  control  arrange- 
ments between  petitioning  trader  debtors  and  their  creditors,  and  to 
order  the  prosecution  of  a  bankrupt  for  ofiences  against  the  Bankrupt 
Laws,  and  to  commit  persons  disoberiog  the  requirements  of  the 
eourt.  And  the  Act  provides  for  the  appointment  of  official  assignees 
to  be  attached  to  the  Couoty  Courts,  and  enacts  that  the  several  courts 
acting  on  petitions  in  bankruptcr  should  be  auxiliary  to  each  other 
for  proof  of  debts  and  the  examination  of  witnesses  upon  oath.  And 
the  provisions  of  the  Summary  Procedure  on  Bills  of  Exchange  Act, 
by  which  a  plaintiff  is  enabled  to  procure  immediate  execution  upon 
loot  of  a  bill  of  exchange  or  promissory  note,  unless  the  defendant 
obtain  leave  within  twelve  days  from  service  of  plaintiff  to  defend 
the  action,  have  been  extended  to  the  County  Courts. 

In  addition  to  the  three  foregoing  powers,  jurisdiction  in  equity 
has  l)een  conferred  upon  these  courts  by  the  Act  the  28th  and 
29th  Vict.  c.  99,  in  the  following  cases  where  the  property,  estate, 
fund,  money,  encumbrance,  lien,  stock,  and  credits  involved  do  not 
in  the  aggregate  exceed  £500  in  amount  or  value,  namely  : — 

1st.  In  all  suits  by  creditors,  legatees,  (whether  specific,  pecuniary, 
or  residuary)  ;  devisees,  (whether  in  trust  or  otherwise) ;  heirs-at-law, 
or  next  of  kin  in  which  a  demand  is  made  against  or  for  an  account 
or  administration  of  real  or  personal  or  real  and  personal  property ; 

2ndly.  In  all  suits  for  the  execution  of  trusts ; 

Srdly.  In  all  suits  for  foreclosure  or  redemption  or  for  enforcing 
any  charge  or  lien ; 

4thly.  In  all  suits  for  specific  performance  or  for  delivering  up  or 
cancelling  any  agreement  for  sale  or  purchase ; 

5thly.  In  all  proceedings  under  the  Trustee  Relief  Acts  or  under 
the  Trustee  Acts,  or  under  any  of  such  Acts ; 

6thly.  In  all  proceedings  relating  to  the  maintenance  or  advance* 
ment  of  infants ; 

7thly.  In  all  suits  for  the  dissolution  or  winding  up  of  any  part- 
nership ;  and 

8thly.  In  all  proceedings  for  orders  in  the  nature  of  injunctions 
where  same  are  necessary  for  granting  relief  in  any  matter  in  which 
jurisdiction  is  given  by  this  Act  to  the  County  Courts,  or  for  the 
stay  of  proceedings  at  law  to  recover  any  debt  provable  under  a 
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decree  for  the   administration  of  nu  estate  made  by  the  court  to 
which  application  for  order  to  stay  proceedings  is  made. 

The  County  Courts  in  England  are  held  in  each  court  town  once 
at  least  in  every  calendar  month. 

The  suit  is  commenced  by  the  entiy  of  a  plaint  by  the  registrar  in 
a  book  kept  for  the  purpose,  upon  which  a  summons,  stating  the  sub- 
stance of  the  action,  is  issued  under  the  seal  of  the  court.  Except 
in  cases  coming  under  the  recently  conferred  jurisdiction  in  equity, 
where  he  is  permitted  no  exei*cise  of  discretion,  the  registrar  may 
issue  the  summons  against  a  defendant  residing  out  of  his  district ; 
and  it  may  be  issued  in  the  district  where  one  of  the  defendants 
resides,  or,  by  leave  of  the  court,  where  one  has  dwelt  within  six 
months  previously,  or  where  the  cause  of  action  arose. 

But  the  judge  may  change  the  venue  in  any  cause  which  can,  in 
his  judgment,  be  more  conveniently  or  fairly  tried  elsewhere,  or  if  he 
be  himself  an  interested  party. 

The  defendant  is  not  allowed  to  set  up  in  defence  a  set  off,  or  a 
claim  of  infancy  or  coverture,  or  any  statute  of  limitations,  or  dis- 
charge in  bankruptcy  or  insolvency,  without  plaintiff's  consent,  unless 
ho  has  given  notice  thereof  to  the  registrai*,  who  must  communicate 
same  to  the  plaintiff;  and  where  the  claim  is  for  a  liquidated  demand 
exceeding  £5,  the  plaintiff  may  require  the  defendant  to  give  notice 
of  his  intention  to  defend,  on  pain  of  judgment  by  default. 

Proof  of  service  out  of  the  district,  or  in  the  absence  of  the  bailiff, 
may  be  made  by  affidavit. 

The  judge  alone,  as  in  the  Civil  Bill  Courts,  determines  all  ques* 
tions,  unless  where  a  juiy  is  empannelled ;  but  where  the  amount 
claimed  exceeds  £5,  either  of  the  parties  may  claim  a  jury,  and  when 
it  is  under  £5,  the  judge  may  admit  a  jury,  on  application  of  one  of 
the  parties  and  deposit  of  its  fees. 

The  court  may,  in  the  absence  of  the  plaintiff  and  his  witnesses, 
give  judgment,  if  the  defendant  or  his  agent  admits  cause. 

Judgments  cannot  be  made  payable  by  instalments  where  the  debt 
exceeds  £20,  without  the  consent  of  the  creditor.  Where  cross 
judgments  have  been  given,  execution  is  only  to  be  issued  for  the 
balance  due  out  of  the  larger  sum.  The  warrant  for  execution  is 
issued  by  the  registrar,  and  executed  by  the  high  bailiff. 

Executions  appear  to  be  issued  by  the  County  Courts  only  against 
the  goods  and  chattels  of  the  debtor  ;  but  where  the  judgment 
remains  unsatisfied,  the  debtor  may  be  summoned  before  the  court, 
and  committed  for  fraud  or  wilful  default ;  and  such  summons  may 
issue  out  of  the  court  which  granted  the  judgment,  although  tlie 
debtor  is  not  residing  or  canying  on  business  within  its  district. 

Before  leaving  this  branch  of  the  subject  I  may  mention  that  an 
Act  has  passed  in  the  last  session  of  Parliament  to  amend  the  pro- 
cedure in  the  County  Courts  and  which,  I  understand,  introduces 
a  system  of  pleading,  and  judgment  by  default,  and  extends  the 
rule  as  to  costs  in  actions  on  tort  in  the  Superior  Courts,  that  might 
have  been  tried  in  the  County  Courts  where  not  more  than  £10  are 
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recovered,  and  gives  power  to  remove  proceedings  at  law  or  in 
equity  into  the  County  Courts  where  they  are  found  to  have  suffi- 
cient jurisdiction. 

I  now  wish  to  refer  to  the  jurisdiction  of  the  Superior  Courts  of 
Ireland  and  England,  in  their  bearings  upon  some  matters  within  the 
juriBdiction  of  the  Civil  Bill  and  County  Courts  respectively. 

In  Ireland  where,  in  any  action  of  contract  brought  in  the 
Superior  Courts  (save  for  breach  of  promise  of  marriage),  the  parties 
are  resident  within  the  jurisdiction  of  the  Civil  Bill  Court  of  the 
coonty  in  which  the  cause  of  action  has  arisen,  and  the  plaintiff 
recovers  a  sum  not  exceeding  £  20,  or  in  an  action  of  tort  (not  being 
for  replevin,  slander,  libel,  malicious  prosecution,  seduction,  or  crimi- 
nal conversation),  a  sum  not  exceeding  £  5,  he  is  not  entitled  to  any 
costs,  unless  the  court  or  a  judge  certifies  that  the  case  could  not 
have  been  tried  in  the  Ciril  Bill  Court,  or  that  it  was  a  fit  case  to  be 
tried  in  a  Superior  Court.  But  where  the  parties  are  not  resident 
within  the  same  Civil  Bill  jurisdiction,  the  judgment  of  the  Superior 
Court  in  any  action  for  a  sum  less  than  £  20,  but  over  £  5,  carries  a 
half,  and  for  a  sum  of  £  5,  or  under,  carries  a  quarter  of  the  usual 
costs  allowed  in  the  Superior  Courts. 

But  no  action  can  be  removed,  either  by  the  order  of  a  judge  or 
the  consent  of  the  parties,  from  the  Civil  Bill  Courts  into  the  Supenor 
Courts,  or  c  conoerso ;  nor  can  a  decree  of  the  Civil  Bill  Courts  be  in 
any  case,  it  is  held,  made  the  subject  of  an  action  in  the  Superior 
Courts ;  although  if  it  be  for  a  sum  exceeding  £  20,  it  may  be 
removed  into  those  courts  by  certiorari  where  the  debtor  has  no 
goods  or  chattels  available  for  seizure,  and  it  then  acquires  the  same 
force  and  effect,  and  may  be  made  the  subject  of  the  same  proceed- 
ings, as  if  it  had  its  inception  in  the  Superior  Courts. 

In  England  there  is  a  concurrent  jurisdiction  in  the  Superior 
Courts,  where  the  parties  are  resident  twenty  miles  apart,  or  the 
cause  of  action  does  not  arise  wholly  or  in  some  material  part  within 
the  County  Court  jurisdiction  in  which  defendant  dwells,  or  where 
an  officer  of  the  County  Court  is  a  party  litigant,  except  in  respect  of 
goods  and  chattels  taken  in  execution  under  the  warrant  of  the 
County  Court,  or  the  proceeds  or  value  thereof ;  but,  except  in  those 
cases,  no  costs  are  allowed  in  the  Superior  Courts  to  plaintiffs  in 
actions  on  contracts  for  less  than  £  20,  or  on  tort  for  less  than  £  5, 
which  might  have  been  laid  in  the  County  Courts,  and  they  are  even 
liable  for  defendant's  costs  as  between  solicitor  and  client,  unless  a 
judge  certifies  that  the  action  was  a  fit  one  to  be  tried  in  the  Superior 
Courts,  and  where  judgment  goes  by  default  in  actions  upon  contract 
in  the  Superior  Courts  to  recover  not  more  than  £  20,  the  plaintiff  is 
entitled  to  no  costs,  unless  the  court  or  a  judge  otherwise  directs. 

Actions  for  claims  not  exceeding  £5  may  be  removed  into  the 
Superior  Courts  by  certiorari  if  the  court  or  a  judge  approves,  the 
defendant  giving  security  for  the  claim,  and  for  costs  not  exceeding 
£  100,  and  where  on  contract  upwards  of  £  20,  or  on  tort  upwards  of 
£  5  are  claimed,  the  defendant  may  object  to  a  trial  in  the  County 
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Courts,  and,  on  his  giving  security  for  the  claim  and  costs  not  exceed- 
ing  £  150,  the  action  will  be  stayed. 

Having  stated  the  laws  regulating  the  Inferior  Courts  of  Record 
in  Ireland  and  England  respectively,  and  the  correlative  powers  of 
the  Superior  Courts,  I  shall  proceed  to  enunciate  the  principal  amend- 
ments of  the  laws  affecting  Civil  Bills  in  Ireland,  which  have  been 
suggested  by  the  Quarter  Sessions'  Attorneys.     They  propose  :— 

1.  That  die  jurisdiction  should  be  enlarged  so  as  to  include  actions 
for  slander,  breach  of  promise  of  maniagCi  and  also  all  disputes  and 
differences  regarding  partnership  accounts  where  the  sum  claimed 
does  not  exceed  £  40. 

2.  That  in  any  action  for  slander  and  breach  of  promise  of  mar- 
riage brought  in  the  Superior  Courts,  the  plaintiff's  costs  should  be 
limited  according  to  the  amount  recovered,  as  at  present  in  actions 
on  contract. 

8.  That,  where  in  any  action  the  debt  or  demand  claimed  consists 
of  a  balance  not  exceeding  £  40,  after  an  admitted  set  off,  the  court 
should  have  jurisdiction  to  try  such  action. 

4.  That  jurisdiction  on  all  legacies  and  distributive  shares  not 
exceeding  £40,  and  annuities  not  exceeding  £40  per  annum,  should 
be  given  without  regard  to  the  amount  of  3ie  assets  of  the  testators 
or  intestates,  and  whether  charged  on  real  or  personal  estate. 

5*  That  any  person  whose  wife  or  children  shall  occupy  a  dwelliug*> 
house  or  farm,  belonging  to  him  in  any  county,  city,  or  town,  or 
carry  on  any  business  therein  for  his  benefit,  should  be  deemed  to  have 
a  residence  in  such  county. 

6.  That  the  Chairman  should  have  power  to  change  the  venue  as  in 
England. 

7.  That  jurisdiction  in  ejectment  should  be  extended  to  the 
recovery  of  possession  of  any  lands  held  in  fee,  or  for  lives, 
renewable  for  ever,  where  the  annual  value  of  the  property  sought 
to  be  recovered  does  not  exceed  £  2  10s. 

8.  That  the  parties,  or  their  attorneys,  should  have  power  to 
require  a  jury  in  all  cases  (except  ejectments  and  replevins),  the 
number  of  the  jury  to  be  five,  and  the  verdict  to  be  unanimous. 

9.  That  plaintifis  should  be  enabled  to  obtain  decrees  in  undefended 
actions  of  debt  on  filing  affidavits  of  debt  as  practised  in  England. 

10.  That  interest  should  be  given  to  plaintiffs  on  the  debt  recovered 
by  Civil!  Bill  decrees,  at  the  rate  of  four  per  cent. 

11.  That  the  plaintiff  should  be  re-enabled  to  nominate  his  own 
bailiffs  to  execute  all  decrees,  whether  for  possession  of  land,  or  for 
goods  or  body,  at  his  own  peril. 

12.  That  the  sheriff  might  be  required  to  execute  any  decree 
delivered  to  him  by  his  own  bailiffs  within  two  months  from  the  date 
of  delivery,  and  at  the  expiration  of  that  period  to  return  the  decree 
or  the  money. 

18.  That  in  case  of  cross  decrees  the  smaller  sum  should  be  set  off 
against  the  larger,  and  a  decree  should  issue  for  the  balance ;  but  in 
case  both  were  equal  no  decree  should  issue. 
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14.  That  either  partj  should  have  the  right  to  apply  to  the  next 
Quarter  SesaioDS,  on  notice  of  the  application  being  served  six  days 
OQ  the  opposite  party,  for  a  new  trial,  or  to  set  aside  any  proceedings 
or  jadgmenty  and  the  Chairman  should  be  edipowered  to  hear  and 
grant  or  dismiss  the  application  with  costs. 

With  one  or  two  exceptions  I  fully  concur  in  the  foregoing  recom* 
mendations  for  .the  extension  of  the  jurisdiction  of  the  Civil  Bill 
Courts,  and  especially  in  the  case  of  breach  of  promise  of  marriage. 
Tliis  form  of  action  would  prove  a  substitute  for  another  class 
of  actions  known  to  the  officers  and  practitioners  in  these  courts 
to  be  most  objectionable  and  not  to  meet  the  true  state  of  the  facts. 
It  is.  well  known  to  practitioners  in  these  courts  that  a  large  majority 
of  Uiose  who  would  be,  except  for  a  fiction  which  ought  to  be 
expunged  from  our  laws,  the  plaintiffs  in  actions  for  seduction  have 
been  debauched  under  the  solemn  promise  of  marriage,  and  experience 
has  given  some  of  them  proof  that  women  of  humble  rank  in 
frequent  instanceryield  their  persons  to  the  men  who  have  betrayed 
their  love,  in  order  to  bring  down  upon  them  the  penalty  for  that 
injury  which  they  are  precluded  from  inflicting  for  this.  If  such  be 
the  case  there  could  bene  stronger  argument  in  favour  of  jurisdiction 
in  actions  for  breach  of  promise  of  marriage,  and  it  would  reduce  the 
namber  of  references  to  the  courts  in  cases  of  seduction.  But,  to 
make  this  remedy  complete,  power  should  be  given  to  the  court  to 
examine  on  oath  the  parties  to  the  action. 

The  proposition  for  giving  jurisdiction  in  cases  of  slander  or  libel 
should,  in  my  judgment,  be  received  with  much  hesitation.  The  poor 
man's  honour  is,  no  doubt,  as  precious  as  the  rich  man's,  and  equally 
at  the  mercy  of  a  calumniator  ;  but  it  is  most  doubtful  how  far  any 
person's  honour  can  be  vindicated  by  the  verdict  of  a  jury.  A  cheap 
and  ready  means,  on  the  other  hand,  of  publicly  chai*ging  a  man  with 
slander  is  a  powerful  engine  for  mischief  in  the  hands  of  the  worth* 
less,  the  vindictive,  and  the  vicious.  I  believe  that  the  jurisdiction 
of  the  Civil  Bill  Courts  could  only  be  extended  to  such  cases  upon 
the  grounds  that  now  a  proceeding  lies  in  these  courts  by  criminal 
iuformation,  in  which  a  prisoner's  mouth  is  shut  from  giving  evidence 
to  rebut  the  charge  ;  and  that  the  limit  to  which  they  might  be 
empowered  to  award  damages  should  not  exceed  £  5  and  costs. 

I  would  give  the  Chairman  jurisdiction  in  matters  under  the  Bank- 
ruptcy Acts  by  making  his  court  auxiliary  to  the  Court  of  Bankruptcy 
for  the  proof  of  debts  and  the  examination  of  the  bankrupt  and 
of  witnesses,  and  generally  for  performing  those  duties  which 
now  require  the  presence  of  the  bankrupt  or  the  trade  assignee  before 
the  court  in  Dublin.  The  allowance  made  to  bankrupts  under  the 
existing  laws  is  found  to  bo  inadequate  to  their  support  pending  the 
proceedings,  and  to  the  expense  of  the  necessary  journeys  to  Dublin, 
and  there  is  a  strong  temptation  thus  created  to  withhold  some 
property  from  the  creditors  which  many  men  are  unfortunately  unable 
to  resist. 
I  would  extend  the  provisions  of  the  recent  Act,  which  confers  a 
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jurisdiction  in  equity  upon  the  English  County  Courts  to  the  Civil 
Bill  Courts  in  Ireland,  in  order  to  afford,  in  matters  of  such  frequent 
complaint  and  hardship  as  those  are,  that  relief  which  the  notorious 
tedium  and  expense  of  proceedings  in  the  Court  of  Chancery  but 
too  generally  deter  men  from  seeking,  and  induce  them  rather  to 
undertake  even  grave  personal  responsibility,  in  dealing  with  small 
estates,  or  suffer  serious  but  avoidable  waste  and  injury. 

I  would  also,  until  an  improved  jurisprudence  has  devised  sorao 
rational  and  effective  substitute  for  actions  of  crim,  con.,  or  perchance 
a  higher  morality  has  superseded  their  necessity,  give  the  Civil  Bill 
Courts  a  jurisdiction  in  those  cases  to  a  similar  extent  as  in  ordinary 
actions.  Why  should  the  poor  man  have  no  legal  remedy,  as  it  can 
only  in  solemn  mockery  be  called,  for  the  direst  outrage  that  can  bo 
committed  upon  him  ? 

The  general  power  given  to  the  County  Courts  in  England,  of 
trying  actions  beyond  the  pale  of  their  jurisdiction,  if  the  parties 
consent,  strongly  recommends  itself  for  adoption  in  Ireland,  and 
would  probably  be  much  resorted  to  as  a  substitute  for  arbitration,  and 
in  many  of  those  cases  in  which  the  costs  of  a  trial  in  the  Superior 
Courts  would  be  weighty  in  comparison  with  the  amount  or  value  of 
the  subject  in  dispute. 

I  concur  also  in  the  proposition  for  enabling  the  Chairman  to 
change  the  venue.  I  would,  however,  prefer  to  adopt  the  entire 
practice  of  the  courts  in  England  as  to  the  issue  and  service  of  Civil 
Bills  and  laying  the  venue  at  trials.  But,  if  that  should  be  found 
impracticable,  by  reason  of  the  difference  in  the  machinery  of  tlie 
courts,  I  would  at  least  go  the  length  of  enabling  the  plaintiff  to 
bring  the  defendant  before  the  court  of  the  district  in  which  the 
cause  of  action  arose,  or  in  one  of  the  districts  immediately  adjoining 
that  in  which  the  defendant  resides,  in  addition  to  extending  the 
interpretation  to  be  given  to  the  term  **  residence,"  as  recommended 
by  the  committee  of  Quarter  Sessions  attorneys. 

Besides  demanding  from  the  defendant  notice  of  an  intention  to 
defend,  it  might  with  advantage  be  required,  as  in  England,  that  the 
nature  of  the  defence  should  be  stated  when  it  was  proposed  to  set 
up  the  plea  of  infancy,  coverture,  bar  by  the  Statute  of  Limitations, 
or  discharge  under  the  Acts  of  Bankruptcy  or  Insolvency. 

With  regard  to  execution,  the  system  in  England  is,  on  the  whole, 
I  believe,  much  to  be  preferred  to  that  in  Ireland.  It  is  not,  how- 
ever, without  its  defects;  and  whether  these  may  be  to  any  extent 
owing  to  the  inability  of  the  County  Courts  to  grant  execution 
against  the  body  of  the  debtor,  would  at  the  present  time,  when  it  is 
proposed  entirely  to  abolish  process  of  arrest,  be  an  interesting,  and 
perhaps  profitable,  subject  for  investigation. 

But  nothing  could  be  much  worse  than  the  present  system  of 
execution  in  Ireland.  The  limited  term  for  which  a  decree  remains 
in  force,  the  necessity  for  its  frequent  renewal  during  that  term,  and 
the  difficulties  attending  renewal  by  notice,  very  frequently  m^e  it 
completely  unavailable  for  the  recovery  of  a  debt.     And   these 
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defects,  it  must  be  recollected,  vitiate  the  whole  jurisdiction  of  the 
Civil  Bill  Courts.     So  much  so,  that,  Dotwithstanding  the  penalty  of 
proceeding  in  the  Superior  Courts  for  a  sum  under  £20,  and  the  terms 
of  denunciation  in  which  the  judges  of  those  courts,  forgetting  that 
circumstance,  frequently  censure  the  plaintiffs  and  their  attorneys, 
many  members  of  the  latter  profession,  and  in  its  highest  positions, 
iDvariably  advise  their  clients  to  have  recourse  to  the  Superior 
Courts,  where  there  is  the  slightest  suspicion  as  to  the  value  of  a 
Civil  Bill  decree.     And  in  one  class  of  cases  the  enactment  depriving 
a  plaintiff  in  the  Superior  Courts  of  costs  where  the  debt  is  under  £20, 
and  the  defendant  and  he  reside  in  the  district  where  the  cause  of 
action  arose,  presses  with  great  inequality.     I  refer  to  actions  upon 
bills  of  exchange  and  promissory  notes  in  regard  to  which  the  law  of 
Ireland  has  recently  been  assimilated  to  that  of  England,  except  in  so 
&r  as  the  powers  of  the  Superior  Courts  there  have  been  extended  to 
the  Inferior  Courts.     For,  in  Ireland,  if  the  sum  promised  or  under- 
taken to  be  paid  amounts  to  £  19  18s.  (which  with  the  costs  of  pro- 
test would  exceed  £20)  or  if  plaintiff  and  defendant  reside  in  adjoin- 
ing quarter  sessions  districts,  although  .there  should  be  but  a  stream 
or  quickset  hedge  separating  their  homesteads,  the  plaintiff  may  issue 
his  plaint  in  vacation  as  well  as  in  term,  and  obtain  execution  fifteen 
daysafier.     But  if  the  sum  be  £19  17s.,  and  the  parties  reside  on 
the  same  side  of  the  stream  or  quickset  hedge,  or  if  they  be  thirty 
miles  apart,  and  are  yet  in  the  same  quarter  sessions  district  as  that 
ia  which  the  bill  or  note  was  made,  the  plaintiff  must,  unless  he 
abandons  his  right,  wait  for  the  sitting  of  the  Civil  Bill  Court, 
perhaps  three  months  after  the  instrument  has  reached  maturity,  or 
abide  the  loss  of  his  expenses  in  the  Superior  Courts,  and,  in  addi- 
tion, run  the  risk  of  having   to  pay  the  costs   of   the   defendant 
besides,  should  he  by  any  unforeseen  chance  have  a  good  defence  and 
successfully  resist  the  plaintiff's  demand. 

In  favour  of  these  cases  certainly  there  is  reason  for  asking  that 
the  existing  law  as  to  costs  should  be  modified,  unless  the  pro- 
visions of  ^e  Act  are  made  available  in  the  Civil  Bill  Courts  and 
the  amount  of  the  instrument  and  of  costs  is  required  to  be 
lodged  or  secured,  at  least  where  trial  could  not  be  speedily  had,  as 
a  condition  precedent  to  the  grant  of  liberty  to  defend. 

It  might  prove  beneficial  to  suitors  in  the  Inferior  Courts  of 
Record  in  Ireland  if  the  provisions  contained  in  the  County  Courts 
Acts  for  removing  causes  depending  there  into  the  Superior  Courts 
were  extended  to  them.  Ajid  it  assuredly  would  go  some  way 
towards  mitigating  the  defects  which  always  detract  from,  if  they 
do  not  absolutely  destroy,  the  force  of  Civil  Bill  decrees,  if  power 
were  given  to  a  judge  of  the  Superior  Courts,  on  being  satisfied  that 
the  debtor  possessed  no  goods  or  chattels  which  might  conveniently 
j  be  seized,  to  order  the  removal  of  any  decree  into  the  Superior 
t  Courts  of  Law  or  the  Court  of  Chancery,  where  it  would  ipso 
facto  acquire  the  same  force  and  effect  as  if  it  had  originally  bsued 
out  of  such  court. 
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But  the  objection  to  all  theso  proceedings  is  that  their  adoption 
would  entail  considerable  outlay  and  cost,  and  it  would,  I  doubt  not, 
frequently  be  found  less  expensive  to  institute  the  initial  proceedings 
in  the  Superior  Courts. 

It  may  perhaps  be  vain  to  urge  any  amendment  in  these  respects 
in  Ireland  beyond  an  assimilation  with  the  law  and  practice  in  England, 
and  yet  I  should  be  inclined  to  suggest  the  recommendation  of  a  cheap 
and  himple  means  of  converting  Uie  Civil  Bill  decree  into  a  judg- 
ment which,  like  the  judgment  of  a  Superior  Court,  would  carry 
interest  from  its  entiy,  would  operate  as  a  charge  in  Equity  on  the 
debtor's  lands,  would  enable  the  sheriff  to  seize  and  sell  his  ehattela 
real;  and  might  be  registered  as  a  mortgage  against  his  lands  so  as  to 
affect  them  in  priority  to  subsequent  encumbrances  ;  or  upon  which 
the  creditor  could  obtain  an  order  charging  the  debtor's  Government 
stock  and  secuiities  in  public  companies,  or  attaching  a  debt  in  the 
hands  of  a  garnishee.  Or,  when  the  decree  of  the  Civil  Bill  Court 
was  pronounced  by  virtue  of  the  proposed  equitable  jurisdiction, 
it  might  be  given  the  force  and  effect  of  a  decree  of  the  Court  of 
Chancery  which  would  include  all  the  rights  and  remedies  enjoyed 
by  a  creditor  at  law. 

The  first  object  might  be  accomplished  simply,  and  I  think  safely 
too,  by  enabling  the  creditor  to  enter  his  decree  in  the  Office  estab- 
lished, under  the  7th  and  8th  Vict.  c.  90,  for  the  registry  of  all  judg- 
ments issuing  out  of  the  Superior  Courts  of  Law  at  any  time  after 
the  period  for  giving  notice  of  or  hearing  an  appeal  had  expired  and 
the  decree  hod  become  final,  or,  subject  even  to  the  proviso,  if  it 
should  be  considered  necessary,  that  no  such  registration  should  bo 
made  unless  the  return  of  nulla  bona  were  first  endorsed  upon  the 
decree  or  otherwise  certified  by  the  sheriff"  or  some  duly  authorized 
officer.  And  upon  the  production  of  the  registrar's  certificate  at 
the  proper  office,  a  writ  of  execution  could  be  sealed. 

The  second  object  might  also  be  accomplished  simply  by  similar 
provisions  adapted  to  the  practice  of  the  Court  of  Chancery. 

^^The  policy  of  our  ancient  constitution,"  says  Blackstone,  and 
the  principle  was  advocated  by  Bentham,  **  was  to  bring  justice  home 
to  every  man's  door  by  constituting  as  many  courts  of  judicature  as 
there  are  manors  in  the  kingdom,"  And  the  intention  of  the 
Legislature  in  founding  the  Civil  Bill  Courts  was  to  protect  the 
humble  suitor  from  expensive  proceedings.  But  that  policy  is 
dormant,  and  those  courts  are  insufficient  if  the  humble  trader  is 
denied  the  powers  of  enforcing  or  securing  payment  of  his  modest 
claims  which  are  accorded  to  the  weightier  demands  of  the  merchant 
prince,  or  if  the  property  of  the  knave,  who,  from  design  or  want 
of  credit,  confines  himself  to  small  dealings,  is  loss  amenable  to  the 
adjudication  of  tlie  law  than  that  of  the  larger  purchaser  whose 
word  is  as  good  as  his  gold. 
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Iff  a  duirdUe  to  eikMish  a  Court  of  Criminal  Appeal  oh  the 
Facts,  and,  if$o,on  what  Ftan  f  By  Sin  John  £.  E ardley 
WttMOT,  Babt.^  Recorder  of  Warwick  and  Judge  of  the 
ibrylebone  County  Court 

fPSHE  suligect  of  a  Court  of  Criminal  Appeal  in  matters  of  fact  has 
X  long  engaged  the  earnest  attention  of  the  Law  Amendment 
Sodetjr  and  of  this  Section  of  our  Association,  bat  on  no  ques- 
tioB  lias  greater  diversity  of  opinion  existed  among  jurists.  Up 
to  a  eertain  point,  namely,  that  the  present  state  of  our  law  is 
ewMnllj  miaatiafactory,  there  has  been  found  to  bo  a  general  oon« 
aoTenoe  of  sentiment ;  bat  when  we  have  come  to  consider  the 
sppn^HTiate  remedy,  the  resolutions  in  favour  of  any  specific  plan 
m%  il  must  be  admitted,  been  far  from  nnanimous. 

Hafing  for  the  last  twenty  years  taken  a  deep  and  active  interest 
ia  the  removal  of  what  I  have  uniformly,  by  writing  and  speaking, 
poiated  oat  as  a  defoct  in  our  criminal  law,  I  have  been  requested  to 
li^  before  the  section  the  result  of  my  reflexions  on  this  very  impor- 
ttBi  matter  i  and  I  cannot  do  so  without  expressing  my  sincere  regret 
tkat  I  shall  be  unable  to  take  part  in  those  discussions  which  will 
dimhdeas  follow  the  reading  of  papers  upon  it.     First,  then,  is  it 
disiimUe  that  a  Court  of  Criminal  Appeal  should  be  established, 
Md,  if  desirable,  secondly,  in  what  form  and  manner,  on  what 
ptaa,   and    to  what  extent  ?    I    yield    to  no  one  in  admiration 
aad  respect  for  the  verdict  of  a  jury.     Long  experience,  both 
of  oriminal  and  civil  courts,   convinces   me   that  no  plan  could 
pOHiUy  have  been  devised  by  human  understanding  better  calcu- 
htod  to   secure   and  maintain  truth  and  justice,  than  this  sacred 
iDflitiition  handed  down  to  us  by  our  forefathers.   Of  course,  to  every 
ids  there  are  and  always  will  be  exceptions,  but,  as  a  general  rule,  I 
fcarienlj  assert,  that  no  single  intellect,  however  acute,  however 
dieply  exercised  in  judicial  habits,  can  be  put  in  competition  with  the 
tgpegate  capacity  of  twelve  men,  even  of  inferior  mental  cultivatioo, 
hit  who  bring  an  honest,  sober,  unbiassed  judgment  to  the  discovery 
of  truth.     The  quality  wanting  in  one  mind  (and  we  are  none  of  us 
oqsally  well  stored  and  furnished  on  all  sides)  is  present  in  anotlier; 
v^  esoapes  one  man's  attention  and  observation  fixes  itself  on 
tliose  of  another.     The  facts  of  every  day  life,  with  their  infinito 
tbeads,  complexions,  and  relations,  are  readily  taken  up  and  followed, 
M  they  become  unravelled,  by  those  whose  daily  walk  and  business 
vs  among  them,  and  within  their  sphere  of  knowledge,  they  are 
S^Bendly,  I  might  say  almost  always,  right. 

But  it  frequently  happens,  after  conviction^  and  perhaps  even  more 
^ titer  aequiitalj  that  facts  transpire  which,  had  tlicy  been  presented 
^  the  trial  to  the  jury,  would  have  given  a  different  complexion  to  the 
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case  submitted  to  them — and  have  altered  their  verdict.  The  defec- 
tive mode  adopted  in  our  public  prosecutions  is  materiallj  the  cause 
of  this — left  as  they  are,  in  almost  all  instances,  to  private  individuals, 
upon  whom  they  fall  as  a  burthen,  which  they  would  willingly  avoid ; 
or  to  the  police,  who  are  often  ignorant  or  near-sighted,  or  wedded  to 
a  preposterous  theory,  or  not  fdtogether  devoid  of  prejudice.  Now, 
in  the  cases  of  acquittal  no  law  reformer,  whom  I  have  ever  m^t.  has 
contended  for  a  moment  that  a  prisoner  once  acquitted  of  a  criminal 
charge,  by  the  verdict  of  a  jury,  should  be  put  in  jeopardy  again  for 
the  same  offence.  ''  Nemo  bis  vexari  debet  pro  eddem  causoy"  is  a 
time-honoured  maxim  and  principle  of  our  law,  and  has  its  origin  in 
the  deepest  and  purest  wells  of  justice. 

On  the  other  hand,  where  a  prisoner  is  found  after  verdict  to  have 
been  wrongly  convicted  (for  no  judge  and  jury  are  infallible),  or 
where  the  severity  of  the  sentence  appears  to  exceed  the  character, 
gravity,  and  requirements  of  the  offence,  what  course  do  we 
adopt? 

At  present  the  Home  Department  is  the  only  court  of  appeal, 
wherein  sentences  are  altered  or  set  aside,  without  the  gravity, 
authority,  or  publicity  of  a  regular  court  of  justice,  a  single 
functionary,  without  the  judicial  qualifications  for  forming  a  judg- 
ment, and  without  the  necessary  appliances  for  receiving  and  weigh- 
ing testimony,  exercising  supreme  jurisdiction.  That  the  Secretary 
of  State  is  obliged  to  have  recourse  to  foreign  and  extrinsic  aid  for 
coming  to  a  decision  on  the  most  solemn  and  momentous  matters, 
appears  from  a  statement  made  by  Mr.  Gathome  Hardy,  not  many 
weeks  ago  in  the  House  of  Commons,  when  a  question  was  put  to  him 
relative  to  the  reprieve  of  Scott,  who  had  been  convicted  at  Warwick 
of  a  most  atrocious  murder  at  Birmingham,  and  sentenced  to  death. 
The  Home  Secretary  acknowledged  that  he  had  not  read  the  papers 
submitted  to  him  by  those  who  had  petitioned  for  a  reprieve,  but 
had  sent  them  to  the  judge  who  had  tried  the  case. 

This  case,  and  many  others  which  might  be  adduced,  prove  the 
absolute  necessity  of  a  solemn  judicial  tribunal,  wherein  the  facts 
weighing  upon,  or  lightening  the  guilt  of  a  prisoner  should  be  openly 
examined  and  adjudicated  upon  ;  nor  should  the  life  of  any  individual, 
at  the  last,  when  placed  in  the  balance  of  death  and  eternity,  depend 
upon  the  fiat  and  judgment  of  any  one  man,  however  exalted  his 
intellect  or  eminently  and  deservedly  respected  his  moral  character. 

It  has  been  objected  that  the  royal  prerogative  of  pardon  would  be 
infringed  and  violated  by  the  institution  of  a  Supreme  Court  of 
Criminal  Appeal,  but  those  who  thus  object  appear  to  forget  that 
justice  and  mercy  are  two  different  qualities;  that  one  belongs  to  the 
subject  as  of  right  and  debt,  the  other  is  given  only  as  of  grace  ;  that 
the  Sovereign  has  consigned  to  her  judges  to  be  administered  in  her 
courts  of  justice,  her  sacred  prerogative  of  justice,  no  less  sacred  than 
that  of  mercy  which  she  retains  in  her  own  hands  ;  and  that  pardon 
is  an  anomaly  and  a  mockery  of  that  blessed  and  high  attribute,  when 
exercised  towards  a  prisoner  who  calls  for  justice  as  his  right. 
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Do  we  then  advocate  the  introduction  of  new  trials  in.  criminal  as 
in  civil  caseSy  and  the  re-submission,  as  is  sometimes  done  in 
Frmnoey  of  a  case  after  conviction  to  a  fresh  jury  ?  By  no  means ; 
mch  a  coarse  would  for  many  reasons  altogether  shake  and  impair 
our  Criminal  Jurisprudence. 

l£j  on  the  other  hand,  it  is  desirable,  as  I  respectfully  submit  to 
the  aection  that  it  is,  to  remedy  the  present  defect  in  our  law,  we 
arriye  at  the  second  point  of  the  argument,  namely,  how  is  a  court 
of  criminal  appeal  to  be  established,  and  to  what  extent  is  it  to  bo 
carried  ? 

I  would  suggest,  that  there  are  two  modes  of  instituting  such  a 
court  as  I  have  sketched  out  as  necessary  in  the  preceding  obser- 
vations. 

OnCy  by  extending  and  enlarging  the  powers  of  the  existing  Court 
of  Appeal  in  criminal  cases,  now  confined  to  matters  of  law,  by 
empowering  it  to  deal  with  matters  of  fact  also.  The  other,  by  the 
institution  of  a  Supreme  Court  of  Appeal,  after  the  manner  and  form 
of  the  Chur  de  Cassation  in  France,  composed  as  that  court  is, 
at  Parisi  of  two  departments.  The  subordinate  or  outer  department 
to  be  presided  over  by  three  judges,  who  should  sit  as  a  preliminaiy 
eonrty  to  decide  the  question,  as  to  whether  the  case  should  be  sub- 
mitted or  not  to  the  superior  or  inner  court,  presided  over  by  five 
judges  at  the  least.  It  might  be  objected  that  we  should  be  thus 
settiog  in  motion  an  unnecessarily  powerful  machinery,  it  might  be, 
for  the  revision  of  an  apparently  trifling  case.  On  the  other  hand, 
let  as  recollect,  that  in  a  free  country,  ardently  attached  to  its  free- 
dom, no  tribunal  can  be  too  solemn  or  too  cumbrous,  which  has  to 
deal  with  the  life  and  liberty  of  the  subject^  and  to  revise,  and  it  inny 
be  alter  or  correct,  the  deliberately  given  verdict  of  a  jury.  The 
necessary  periods  for  the  sittings  of  such  courts,  the  modes  in  which 
cases  of  conviction  may  be  allowed  to  be  submitted  for  consideration, 
in  the  first  instance,  to  the  subordinate  courts ;  the  necessary  snfe- 
gnards  to  protect  frivolous  and  unwarranted  applications,  and  to 
prevent  delays  of  justice,  are  details  which  may  be  managed  without 
much  difficulty,  but  to  dwell  upon  them  would  render  this  paper  too 

long- 
Of  the  two  modes  of  instituting  a  Court  of  Criminal  Appeal,  I 

confess  I  am  greatly  in  favour  of  the  last.  I  would  surround  such  a 
court  with  every  external  as  well  as  internal  feature  of  solemnity 
and  pomp,  while  at  the  same  time  it  should  be  open,  under  due  pre- 
cautions, to  the  humblest  and  poorest,  as  well  as  to  the  most  rich  and 
inflaential.  Before  such  a  court,  facts  already  adduced  in  evidence 
might  be  re-considered,  additional  testimony,  where  it  existed,  would 
be  carefully  examined,  mitigating  or  exaggerating  circumstiincos 
brooght  to  the  test  of  a  severe  and  impartial  scrutiny,  and  the 
sentence  already  passed  either  confirmed,  or  lightened,  or  reversed. 

The  objection  which  may  be  made  to  a  new  court  being  establislicd 
from  additional  labour  being  thus  thrown  npon  the  jud^res  ought  not 
to  weigh  for  an  instant,  if  the  necessity  for  such  a  court  bo  proved. 
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There  ia  no  parsimony  so  impolitic'  or  ill-advised  as  a  sparing  and 
niggardly  administration  of  justice  ;  and  if  the  present  jadges  are 
insuflScient  in  number  to  ensure  the  due  execution  of  the  laws,  it  is 
an  imperative  due  to  the  people  from  their  government,  so  to  increase 
the  judicial  staff  as  to  prevent  the  present  occupants  of  the  Bench 
from  complaining  that  the  constant  and  certain  increase  of  the 
functions  devolving  upon  them,  renders  it  impossible  for  them  to  do 
their  duty  satisfactorily  to  the  country  or  to  themselves. 

In  the  event  of  a  Supreme  Court  of  Criminal  Appeal  being 
established  such  as  I  have  sketched  out  briefly  as  an  outline  in  the 
above  paper,  there  would  be  no  further  any  necessity  for  the  existing 
court  having  cognizance  of  matter  of  law  only.  The  present  court 
would  merge  in  the  Supreme  Court,  which  would  deal  alike  with 
piatters  of  law,  and  matters  of  fact. 
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JIow  far  is  it  desirable  to  further  Centralize  or  Localize  the 
Administration  of  Justice?  By  B.  M«  Pankhubbt, 
LL.D. 

THE  existing  state  of  the  administration  of  the  law  in  all  depart- 
ments causes  deep  and  increasing  discontent  in  the  public  mind. 
For  this  unsatisfactory  condition  of  things  many  various  and  even 
contradictory  means  of  cure  continue  to  be  suggested,  and  warmly 
advocated.  The  present  paper  proposes  to  present  one  principal  and 
positive  remedy,  which,  even  taken  alone,  would  work  essential  and 
constantly  increasing  benefit,  but  which  yet  depends  for  its  fullest 
effect  upon  another  condition,  which  will  be  specifically  noticed. 

The  remedy  here  submitted  points  to  an  organization  of  judicial 
machinery,  upon  the  basis  of  an  adequate  recognition  of  the  great 
principle  of  the  local  administration  of  justice.  This  principle  is  a 
consequence,  direct  and  immediate,  of  one  of  the  first  and  most  fun- 
damental duties  of  civil  government.  To  give  it  a  fit  and  sufiUcient 
expression  has  always  been  laboured  after  by  the  best  and  most 
enliglitCDed  jurists.  In  a  word,  what  is  wanted  and  what  must  be 
granted,  is  a  complete  provision  for  the  local  administration  of  justice. 
The  efforts  to  realize  it  in  our  English  experience,  and  the  regard  for 
its  acknowledgment  always  paid  by  the  English  constitution,  furnish 
interesting  and  valuable  contributions  to  the  records  of  our  social 
life,  as  well  as  to  the  annals  of  jurisprudence. 

From  the  Roman  occupation  of  Britain,  besides  the  deep,  if  silent-, 
influence  of  the  Koman  law,  there  arose  to  England  institutions, 
which  embodied  in  all  their  essentials  the  principles  of  local  self- 
government  and  local  judicature.  The  Saxon  settlement  introduced 
extensions  and  different  applications  of  those  principles,  but  there 
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and  eoBtbraad  to  exiai  local  opguiixationt  for  the  Uifm 
poblic  «Bdt  of  ddibcndon,  ^  manageiMnt,  of  administcnnr 


To  tlie  oxpgficaec,  insdtations,  and  tradidoos  of  these  times  we 
owe,  in  manj  respects,  the  deep-seated  attachment  and  firm  resolu- 
tkm  to  haTe  restored  and  extended  the  mean?  and  maehinerj  of 
realiaing  the  doctrine  of  the  local  administration  of  justice.  The 
Bobaeqiient  history  of  jodidal  arrangements  and  legal  administration 
presents  through  the  Ncmnan,  Lancaster,  and  Tudor  periods  two 
prominent  features : — 

(1.)  A  great  national  effort  after  the  one  necessary  condition  of 
national  onitj  and  greatness:  a  common  legal  constitution^ 
with  one  body  of  law  and  a  uniform  method  of  administration. 

(2.)  The  derelopment  of  that  constitution  nt  the  cost  of  tue 
decline  and  decay  of  local  self-goremment  and  local  let^nl 
administration. 

The  decline  and  decay  of  local  tribunals  were  accelerated  by  certain 
consequences  and  incidents  connected  with  the  triumph  of  the  idea 
of  nnity  in  the  substantive  law,  and  uniformity  in  its  administnition, 
of  which  may  be  mentioned  the  following: — 

(1.)  Complication  and  abstruseness  in  the  rules  of  law. 

(2.)  Technicality  and  subtlety  in  the  procedure. 

In  this  situation  of  affairs  three  things  suggest  themselves  ns 
easentiaUy  necessary: — 

(I.)  Restoration  and  further  organization  of  local  tribunals. 

(2.)  System  and  comprehensiveness  in  the  rules  of  law. 

(3.)  Simplicity  and  sufficiency  of  machinery  in  the  procedure. 

Here  it  should  be  observed  that  some  of  the  active,  comniereial, 
and  manufacturing  portion  of  the  community,  of  whom  many  know 
best,  from  having  suffered  mostly  from  the  evils  of  the  existing  state 
of  things,  exasperated  by  the  experience  of  the  expense,  dolay,  and 
uncertainty,  commonly  attendant  on  legal  proceedings,  have  advcnvnted, 
with  no  little  warmth  and  with  considerable  unanimity,  the  intmduo- 
lion  of  commercial  courts,  on  the  plan  of  continental  tribunals  of  com» 
merce.  It  is  frequently  suggested  that  the  new  courts  should  bo 
framed  upon  the  basis  of  the  Chambers  of  Commerce  in  those  districts 
where  they  exist. 

These  proposals  render  expedient  some  discussion  upon  the  two 
following  points  : — 

(1.)  Chambers  of  Commerce,  their  character  and  work. 

(2.)  Tribunals  of  Commerce,  their  nature  and  jurisdiction. 

The  distingubhing  character  of  a  Chamber  of  Commerce  is  that 
it  is  a  voluntary  association. 

Its  existence  and  operations  are  a  natural  and  necessary  concomi- 
tant and  consequence  of  free  trade.  Freedom  of  trade,  exemption 
from  Government  control,  i)rotcction,  and  patronage  call  forth  and 
demand  the  exercise  of  the  active  and  provident  energies  of  indivi- 
duals  and  associations  to  comprehend  and  vindicate  the  manifohl 
interests  and  operations  of  commerce  and  industry.     Chambers  of 
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Commerce  become  tlierefore  important  agents  for  the  difiusion  of 
information,  useful  means  for  the  formation  of  sound  views  respecting 
commercial  and  fiscal  subjects,  and  powerful  instruments  of  per- 
suasion and  influence,  as  regards  the  public  and  the  Government. 

The  constitution  of  a  Chamber  of  Commerce  is  framed  in  accord- 
ance with  its  fundamental  attribute  of  voluntariness.  In  addition  to 
definitions  of  its  objects,  the  terms  of  membership,  the  functions  of 
the  executive,  its  laws  most  frequently  furnish  opportunities  for,  and 
prescribe  the  mode  of  conducting^  arbitrations  connected  with  com- 
mercial differences.  These  arrangements  for  the  settlement  of  dis- 
putes between  men  of  business  constitute  the  Chamber,  so  far  as  the 
pi'actice  is  agreeable  to  the  feelings  of  the  parties  interested,  into  a 
voluntary  court  of  arbitration. 

Now  the  plan  of  turning  a  Chamber  of  Commerce  into  a  commer- 
cial court  upon  the  continental  model,  would  first,  and  before  all 
else,  necessitate  the  surrender  of  its  fundamental  quality  of  volun- 
tariness. Chambers  of  Commerce  must  then,  more  or  less,  become 
parts  of  our  Government  organization,  by  being  worked  into  con- 
nexion with  our  national  judicial  system. 

But  considering  the  question  not  in  view  of  the  actual  shape  in 
which  it  has  at  present  been  discussed,  but  according  to  the  principle 
wliich  underlies  it,  the  change  Ideally  contemplated  is  the  establisli- 
ment  of  a  special  tribunal. 

Now,  so  much  of  principle  deeply  affecting  the  place  of  the  admi- 
nistration of  the  law  in  the  social  system  is  involved  in  this  matter  of 
special  tribunals  that  it  demands  a  close  examination  and  an  exliaus- 
tive  treatment.  The  exasperations  which  lead  to  and  cause  revolutions 
are  to  the  course  of  settled  government,  what  the  irritations  which 
call  for  special  tribunals  are  to  the  action  of  regularly  constituted 
legal  systems.  The  organization  which  is  not  wisely  modified  is 
liable  to  be  wildly  destroyed. 

Now,  the  irritating  and  exasperating  causes  of  the  present  passion 

for  special  tribunals  may  be  reduced  to  these  three  general  heads : — 

(1.)  The  law  to  be  obeyed  being  difficult  of  discovery  because 

frequently  buried  deep  in  the  doctrines  of  the  Common  Law, 

the  enactments  of  the  Statute  Law,  and  the  decisions  of   the 

courts,  they  who   aire  bound   to  obey  the  law  not  only  lose 

confidence   in,  but    grow  to  dislike,    a    system  purporting  to 

proceed  by  fixed  piinciples  and  pre-established  rules. 

(2.)  The  procedure,  evidentiary  and  otherwise,  being  by  reason 

of   its  cumbrousness,   rigidity,   and  undue  technicality  always 

a  cause  of  expense  and  in   a  certain  number    of  cases  the 

plain  contradictory  of  sound  judgment  and  the  suggestion  of 

common  sense,  those  upon  whom  these  evils  fall  with  peculiar 

directness  begin  to  deny  the  value  of  a  uniform  and  settled 

order  of  proceeding. 

(3.)  The  cost,  vexation,  and  unsatisfactoriness  connected  with  the 

trial  of   causes,  the  delay  and  uncertainty  constantly  attendant 

nprui  the  administration  of    the  law  belbro  the  ordinary  tri- 
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bonals,  ioBpire  some  with  a  strong  desire  to  resort  to  means 
of  settling  differences  and  disputes  more  simple,  direct,  and  dis- 
cretionary. 

These  may  in  general  he  said  to  he  the  main  sources  of  the  admi- 
ration of  the  Continental  tribunals  of  commerce,  and  of  the  agitation 
for  the  establishment  of  Conmiercial  Courts  in  this  country.  But 
these  three  sources  of  grievance  are  plainly  snseeptible  of  being  re* 
moved  according  to  principles  which  not  only  do  not  justify  the  desire 
for  special  tribunals,  but  distinctly  and  conclusively  demonstrate  the 
unsound  and  mischievous  character  of  that  desire.  Consider  first 
what  a  continental  tribunal  of  conmierce  reaUy  is.  It  is  of  the 
first  importance  to  premise  two  things  : — 

(\,)  That  different  tribanals  of  commerce  have  difi^nt  consti- 
tutions. 

(2.)  That  the  same  tribunal  has  in  general  three   distinct  and 
separate  sets  of  functions. 

There  is  obvious  need  of  noticing  these  points  in  order  to  discover 
what  special  characteristics  are  admired  by  those  who  wish  to  intro- 
duce their  principles  into  this  country,  because  the  aggregate  of  the 
desire  will,  in  fact,  be  found  to  be  made  up  of  very  different  and 
sometimes  inconsistent  particulars. 

As  to  the  constitution  of  tribunals  of  commerce,  in  those  of  France 
all  the  judges  are  mercantile  men,  who  are  aided  by  a  greffier  or 
registrar,  who  is  a  lawyer,  with  three  officers.  The  courts  of  Hamburg 
are  divided  into  two  chambers,  one  under  the  president,  the  other 
under  the  vice-president,  who  are  lawyers,  each  having  a  registrar, 
who  is  also  a  lawyer.  During  the  sittings  of  the  court  the  judges 
are  to  consist  of  not  less  than  three  persons,  the  president  or  vice- 
president,  and  two  mercantile  men.  The  Belgian  tribunals  of  com- 
merce are  composed  of  mercantile  men  as  judges,  of  whom  two 
constitute  a  court,  with  a  registrar,  who  is  a  legal  person.  The 
examination  of  these  courts  shows  a  marked  difference  of  consti- 
tution with  respect  to  the  degree  of  representation  given  to  the 
mercantile  element ;  as  in  some  of  the  courts  merchants  are  exclu- 
sively, and  in  others  are  a  majority  of  the  judges. 

But  notice  in  the  next  place,  the  different  functions  of  a  tribunal 
of  commerce.  Such  a  tribunal,  in  regard  to  a  great  portion  of  its 
work  acts  simply  as  an  organ  of  arbitration,  to  which  disputants 
voluntarily  resort.  In  the  next  place,  another  large  section  of  its 
labours  arises  from  its  action  as  a  court  of  conciliation.  Finally,  the 
remaining  portion  of  its  jurisdiction  is  occupied  with  proceedings 
proper  to  an  ordinary  court  of  law. 

Now,  the  point  is  to  discover  which  of  these  functions  it  is  that 
mercantile  men  most  wish  to  be  reproduced  here.  Commercial  courts 
are  not  wanted  in  order  to  possess  a  voluntary  court  of  arbitration  ; 
for  chambers  of  commerce  furnish  now  this  instrument  for  the  con- 
clusion of  commercial  differences,  and  the  efficiency  of  that  instru- 
ment is  only  conditioned  by  the  sagacity  with  which  it  is  worked. 
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and  the  amount  of  satisfaction  its  action  gives  to  those  who  come 
under  its  jurisdiction. 

A  special  tribunal  is  by  no  means  necessary  in  order  to  secure  the 
advantages  of  a  court  of  conciliation,  for  the  authority  of  such  a 
tribunal  arises  from  the  respect  entertained  for  the  character  and 
experience  of  the  person  before  whom  the  litigants  appear.  The 
judgments,  too,  of  such  a  court,  speak  the  language  of  persuasion,  not 
compulsion,  a  circumstance  of  essential  importance  in  view  of  sound 
settlement  of  the  present  controversy. 

Looking  now  to  the  language  of  the  memorials  and  representations 
of  commercial  men  presented  to  Parliament  and  submitted  to  the 
public,  it  may  be  asserted  that  though  they  advocate  prominently  one 
remedy,  they  defend  their  proposal  by  reasons  which  absolutely  de- 
monstrate the  sufficiency  of  the  principle  of  the  local  administration 
of  justice.  Take,  in  illustration,  one  of  the  documents  respecting 
the  establishment  of  local  tribunals  for  the  settlement  of  questions 
relating  to  merchant  shipping.  The  Repoi't  of  the  Newcastle  and 
Gateshead  Chamber  of  Commerce,  after  stating  that  the  principle  of 
having  justice  administered  promptly,  on  which  the  constitution  of 
tribunals  of  commerce  is  based  was  not  new,  nor  the  practice  of  sub- 
mitting merchants  to  the  judgment  of  their  peers  recent,  observes  that 
such  courts  as  are  there  refeiTed  to  are  distiuguished  by  four  essential 
principles : — 

1.  The  judges  are    required  to   be  experienced  in  commercial 
matters. 

2.  The  debates  between  the  parties  are  characterised  by  simpli* 
city. 

8.  The  procedure  is  expeditious  and  inexpensive. 

4.  The  execution  of  the  judgments  is  rapid. 

The  Beport  adds,  that  the  institution  of  commercial  judges  is  based 
on  the  principle  that  a  knowledge  of  the  science  of  the  law  alone  is 
insufficient  for  the  judging  of  commercial  suits  which  should  be  tried 
by  men  well  versed  in  the  practice  of  business,  conversant  with  com- 
mercial language,  and  the  varied  nature  of  business  operations. 

No  doubt  it  is  maintained  iu  this  Kcport  that  the  essence  of  tho 
advantage  arising  from  the  tribunals  of  commerce  is  the  presence  and 
influence  of  the  commercial  element.  But  it  must  be  admitted  that 
these  tribunals  could  not  succeed  without  certain  fundamental  attri- 
butes which  the  commercial  element  can  neither  supply  nor  do  without. 
These  attributes  may  be  arranged  under  the  following  heads  : — 

(1.)  Convenience  of  situation. 

(2.)  Simplicity  of  procedure. 

(3.)  Promptness  of  decision. 

But  these  three  things  are  in  effect  the  expression  of  the  two  gi*eat 
duties  which  civil  government  owes  to  the  people  over  which  it 
exercises  dominion. 

Civil  government,  in  virtue  of  its  very  existence,  ought  to  perform 
these  two  duties : — 

(1.)  Make  tho  laws  to  be  obeyed  simple  and  clear. 
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(i^  Adminiitlir  Uiose  Imws  oooTenientlj  and  dMftplj. 

Thonefiire,  the  tnie  wmy  to  escape  firtnn  the  present  erfls  m  the 
legal  sjBtem  ie»  not  to  establish  special  tribimalsy  ^hich  destroy  unity 
in  the  law  and  uniformity  in  its  administration,  bnt  to  insbt  fm  the 
doe  performanee  by  the  State  of  its  two  fiindamental  duties  towards 
the  eommnni^.  It  is,  therefore,  a  national  necessity  ;  it  b  still  more 
a  necieeeity  of  the  highly  complicated  state  of  our  social  arrange- 
ments  and  relations  that,  as  r^ards  the  work  of  doing  justice,  the 
•epreme  authority  of  the  land  should  see  to  it,  that  the  system  should 
present  the  following  features : — 

1.)  The  rules  of  law  should  be  clear,  consistent,  comprehensiTe. 

[2.)  The  procedure  should  be  simple. 

(3.)  The  administratioD  should  be  convenient  and,  thereftNre,  local. 

The  two  first  conditions  can  only  be  sufficiently  satisfied  by  the 
formation  of  a  code.  A  code,  being  a  scientific  constitution  of  the 
entire  body  of  the  law,  would  give  us  a  complete  system  of  legal 
roles,  accurately  classified  and  precisely  expressed.  The  grand  gains 
of  classification  and  expression  would  be  an  immense  boon  to  the 
profession  and  to  the  public.  The  precision  and  certainty  of  the 
rule  of  law  would  make  the  work  of  its  discovery  and  application 
easy  and  short.  A  code  would  supply  to  local  tribunals  the  only 
thing  necessary  to  give  them  complete  efficiency. 

With  r^ard  to  the  practicability  of  the  codification  of  our  laws, 
there  are  three  principal  reasons  for  cheiishing  a  hope  of  its  accom- 
plishment at  no  distant  date.  The  first  reason  is  the  precedent  pre- 
sented by  the  success  of  other  similar  attempts.  The  second  is  the 
support  the  project  receives  from  expressed  professional  opinion,  of 
which  the  recent  Report  of  the  Digest  of  Law  Commission  may  be 
taken  as  an  illustration.  The  third  reason  is  the  demand  for  codifica- 
tion by  the  language  and  conduct  of  the  general  public. 

I^ow,  the  third  condition  before  referred  to— that  of  convenience  in 
the  administration  of  the  law— can  only  be  obtained  by  making  the 
administration  local.  The  local  administration  of  justice,  which 
would  be  most  efficient  with  a  code,  is  more  efficient  than  anything 
else  without  it. 

Again,  let  it  bo  stated  that  there  is  a  national  need  for  a  complete 
provision  for  local  justice.  For  the  attainment  of  this  need  there 
are  the  existing  local  courts,  some  with  considerable  extent  of  juris- 
diction, many  with  large  business. 

There  is  again  the  modern  County  Court  system,  whose  jurisdiction 
has  been  recently  so  much  increased  by  the  grant  of  equitable  juris- 
diction, and,  last  session,  by  the  extension  of  the  area  of  its  action, 
through  the  removal  of  many  restrictions  on  a  free  resort  to  its  in- 
strumentality. The  enormous  and  continually  increasing  business  of 
these  conrts  attests  the  tendency  of  the  times. '  Tlie  same  tendency 
is  being  continually  illustrated  by  the  presentments  of  the  grand 
juries  at  the  several  assizes. 

With  regard  to  organization,  it  is  only  necessary  to  grasp  thoroughly 
the  maxim  that  it  is  the  duty  of  the  State  to  bring  justice  to  men's 
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doors  and  there  administer  it  with  efficiency,  economy,  and  dispatch. 
Plant  in  every  centre  of  industry  and  activity  a  court  of  jurisdiction, 
large  enough  for  its  necessities,  and  give  to  the  court  sufficient 
judicial  power  and  agencies  for  administration. 

Let  the  court  be  not  only  in  situation  convenient,  but  always 
capable  of  being  resorted  to.  The  obligation  of  obedience  to  the 
laws  is  perpetual;  let  the  right  of  access  to  the  place  of  its  adminis« 
tration  be  perpetual  also. 

Whatever  be  the  basis  of  the  local  judicature,  whether  it  be  an  old 
palatine  court,  or  a  borough  court,  or  a  modern  county  court,  the 
judicial  organization  ought  to  be  large  enough  to  satisfy  the  wants  of  the 
district  in  which  it  exists.  Into  harmony  with  these  local  organiza- 
tions all  other  jurisdictions  would  naturally  fall.  The  centralisation 
of  justice  gave  us  unity  in  the  substantive  law,  and  uniformity  in  its 
application;  the  localisation  of  justice  can  alone  make  the  law 
efficient,  prompt,  and  economical  in  respect  of  administration. 


BEPEESSION  OF  CRIME. 


CUIMEB   OF  VIOLENCE   AGAINST   THE   PEBSON. 

What  better  Measures  can  be  adopted  for  the  Repression  of  Crimes 
of  Violence  against  the  Person  ?     By  T.  B.  Ll.  Bakeb. 

THE  reply  to  the  question  appears  to  me  &o  simple  as  hardly  to 
admit  of  a  doubt.  We  must  teach  the  public  to  think  that 
injury  to  the  person  is  more  serious  than  injury  to  the  purse;  that 
life  is  dearer  than  money,  and  that  our  limbs  are  of  more  value 
than  our  shop  goods. 

All  our  theory  of  law  tells  us,  indeed,  that  tliis  is  the  case.  In 
such  trials  as  affect  the  purse  only  the  law  may  be  construed  li- 
berally, but  in  criminal  cases,  where  the  liberty  or  life  of  the 
prisoner  are  at  stake,  it  must  be  construed  with  the  utmost  strict- 
ness, and  every  care  be  taken  not  only  that  an  innocent  man  should 
be  acquitted,  but  that  even  where  there  is  no  moral  doubt  of  a 
prisoner's  guilt,  he  shall  not  be  punished  unless  every  minute  form 
of  law  shall  have  been  complied  with. 

The  Judge  of  the  Nisi  Prius  Court,  who  tries  mere  cases  of  pro- 
perty, appears  in  a  simple  black  gown  ;  but  he  who  tries  the  sacred 
liberty  or  life  of  the  subject  assumes  the  dignity  of  scarlet  and  ermine. 
Hfet,  what  lawyer  is  ever  selected  for  the  high  office  of  Judge  on  ac- 
count of  his  practice  in  the  Criminal  Court,  or  of  his  knowledge  of 
the  feelings  of  the  criminal  classes,  or  of  what  punishments  would 
be  most  likely  to  deter  them  from  crime?  Few,  I  take  it,  who  attain 
that  dignity,  have  ever  held  a  brief  in  a  Criminal  Court  since  they 
were  30  years  of  sge.  Nay,  it  is  so  infra  dig.  for  a  Queen's  Counsel 
to  hold  a  brief  in  the  Crown  Court,  where  in  theory  the  most  impor- 
tant business  is  transacted,  that  he  will  not  do  so  without  a  special  fee. 
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It  mmj,  indeed,  be  said  that  public  opinion  is  at  times  manifesteil 
against  crimes  of  violence  with  abundant  strength.  In  the  garotting 
dajs,  and  again  in  the  extraordinary  outbreak  of  the  London  roughs 
last  Jane,  the  strongest,  I  may  say  the  most  violent,  feeling  was 
aroused.  Revolvers  and  stilettoes  of  strange  devices  were  at  a  pre- 
minm,  and  there  was  more  danger  of  an  honest  man  being  shot  or 
slabbed  bj  a  timorous  gentleman  than  of  his  being  garotted  by  a 
roogli.  Yet  the  fiishion  ot  terror  passed  away  as  quickly  as  the 
fiMhion  of  garotting,  and  public  opinion  was  content  that  the  knock- 
ing down  of  an  old  man  and  kicking  him  about  the  head  and  face 
till  he  was  insensible,*  should  be  met  by  two  months  imprisonment, 
while  the  stealing  £1  worth  of  goods  from  a  shop  would  entail  a 
three  months'  sentence. 

Bat  it  is  constantly  said  that  public  opinion  must  be  respected, 
and  that  we  cannot  fight  against  it.  Pardon  me  if  I  think  dif- 
f^ently.  Public  opinion  may  be,  and  often  is,  erroneous,  and  will 
oontinae  so  till  the  truth  be  steadily  and  continuously  assorted. 
But  the  special  value  of  such  an  Association  as  this  is  that  it  may 
calmly  and  steadily  keep  the  truth  in  view,  and  if  it  do  so,  there  is 
no  fear  but  that  public  opinion  will  soon  recognize  and  adopt  it. 

We  must  remember  that  in  all  matters  ofc  r  irao  and  punishment, 
our  object  ought  to  be — not  the  measuring  out  of  exactly  so  much 
punislunent  as  shall  cUone  for  the  degree  of  criminality  displayed 
(as  if  it  were  possible  that  punishment  could  atone  for  crime),  but 
the  giving  such  an  amount  and  such  a  kind  of  punishment  as  shall 
prevent  the  criminal  himself  from  repeating  his  ofience,  and  prevent 
others  from  following  his  example.  A  question  is  sometimes  raised 
whether  we  should  consider  more  the  good  of  the  criminal  in  pro- 
moting his  reformation,  or  the  good  of  the  public  in  preventing 
future  crime.  I  believe  that  the  latter  is  by  far  the  most  important, 
including,  as  it  does,  in  ''the  public,"  not  only  the  honest  who  may 
be  robbed,  but  those  of  infirm  honesty  who  may  be  led  into  crime. 
If  so,  our  object  ought  to  be  to  give  just  that  kind  and  degree  of 
punishment  which  shall  prevent  future  crime,  while  it  inflicts  no 
more  pain  than  is  necessary  for  that  purpose  on  the  offender. 

In  crimes  of  violence  we  must  remember  that  there  are  two  widely 
different  classes,  who  must  be  separately  considered : — Ist.  Those 
who  without  any  pre-conceived  intention  of  wrong,  have  for  the  time, 
either  from  anger  or  drink,  lost  their  reason,  and  commit  assaults 
more  or  less  violent,  and  with  more  or  less  of  provocation.  2nd. 
Those  who  deliberately  use  violence  either  for  the  purpose  of 
robbery,  or  in  order  to  rescue  some  associate  who  has  been,  or  is 
likely  to  be,  caught  in  a  crime. 

*  Vide  Timesy  June  25tb,  also  Standard,  Sept.  9ih  :^ 

"Jusnci  OF  THB  Middlesex  Sessions. — 7b  Mc  iEtf»/or.— Sir,— The  following 
remarkable  speciinens  of  British  justice  presented  themselves  at  the  sessions 
within  the  present  week : — For  stealing  a  quarter  of  a  ton  of  coals,  three  months 
imprisonment ;  for  kicking  a  man*s  eye  out,  ditto. — I  am,  Sir,  your  obedient 
Mrrant,  Ore  of  the  Grand  Jury.*' 
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For  the  first  of  these  classes  we  cannot  help  feeling  much  pity. 
In  some  cases  the  anger  has  been  provoked  by  causes  which  almost 
or  quite  morally  justify  the  force  used  ;  and,  even  where  the  violence 
is  out  of  all  measure  to  the  provocation,  it  is  often  rather  the 
infirmity  of  one  who  is  ordinarily  gentle  and  well-disposed  until  his 
reason  is  swept  away  by  what  is  called  an  ungovernable  outburst  of 
passion.  He  has  become  for  the  time  a  lunatic,  and  it  is  the  fashion 
to  say  that,  as  a  lunatic  has  no  restraint  over  his  own  actions,  he 
ought  not  to  be  punished.  This  excuse  holds  equally  with  the  man 
who,  with  no  evil  intention,  sits  down  to  drink,  and  is  not  even 
conscious  how  his  reason  gradually  ebbs  away  until  he  rises  a  mad- 
man, and— ^as  a  madman — commits  a  crime  from  which,  in  his  sober 
senses,  he  would  have  shrunk. 

I  believe  that  it  is  the  consideration  of  such  crimes  as  these  that 
has  induced  the  public  to  think  less  of  assaults  than  of  simple  lar« 
ceny,  especially  where  retaliation  is  considered  to  be  the  reason  for^ 
and  measure  of,  punishment.  We  cannot  justly  retaliate  upon  a 
man  who  intended  no  wrong,  and  we  therefore  consider  him  as  a 
lunatic,  who  is  in  no  degree  answerable  for  his  actions. 

Pardon  me  if  I  demur  even  to  this  latter  assertion.  Hardly  any 
lunatic  is  altogether  unable  to  conti'ol  himself,  and  hardly  any 
therefore  is  free  from  responsibility.  In  the  lowest  wards  of  an 
asylum  you  will  see  an  absolute  maniac  threatening  violence.  One 
of  the  keepers,  gently  yet  firmly,  tells  him  that  if  he  be  not  quiet  he 
must  shut  him  into  his  cell,  and  the  simple  fear  of  being  so  shut  up 
gives  him  strength  to  conunand  himself  and  be  quiet.  If  this  be  so 
even  with  a  lunatic  of  the  lowest  class,  it  shows  that  all  have  some 
power  of  self-restraint ;  and,  therefore,  have  more  or  less  of  respon- 
sibility. A  man  of  violent  passions,  or  a  man  afflicted  with  an  over- 
whelming propensity  for  drink,  may  have  less  power  of  restraint 
than  the  more  coldly-constituted  or  more  sober  man  ;  yet  none  can 
have  a  doubt  that  if  all  penalties  were  removed  from  passionate  or 
drunken  men,  their  crimes  would  increase  to  a  fearful  degree. 

But,  as  I  have  said,  our  object  is  not  retaliation  for  moral  guilt 
but  the  preservation  of  the  public  safety.  We  do  not,  even  in  theory, 
confine  a  lunatic  as  a  punishment ;  wo  only  keep  him  under  care  to 
prevent  him  injuring  the  public.  The  class  I  am  now  speaking  of 
holds  a  station  between  that  of  the  lunatic  and  the  more  sane  portion 
of  mankind,  and  ought  to  be  dealt  with  in  such  a  way  as  shall  protect 
the  public  I  believe  it  will  bo  found  that  the  statistics  of  assaults 
are  very  similar  to  the  statistics  of  crime  in  this  point — viz.:  that  out 
of  every  four  or  five  men  who  are  once  punished  for  committing  an 
assault,  not  above  one  has  to  be  punished  a  second  time  ;  but  of 
five  who  are  so  punished  for  a  second  oficnee,  two  or  three  are  con- 
victed a  third  time,  and  the  more  often  they  recur,  the  less  is  the 
chance  of  preventing  their  recurrence  for  the  future. 

If  this  be  so,  surely  common  sense  points  to  the  remedy.  A 
large  portion  of  this  class  are  ordinai^ily  harmless  and  inoffensive 
people.     To  such  the  mere  fact  of  conviction  with  the  slightest 
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judicial  sentence,  is  punishment  enoagh  to  make  them  restrain 
themselves  for  the  rest  of  their  Uves.  But  fen*  those  who  will  not 
or  cannot  so  restrain  themselves,  it  is  necessary,  both  for  public 
"welfiure  and  their  own,  that  a  longer  restraint  ^ould  be  imposed 
which  may  both  protect  the  public  from  their  .present  dangerous 
condition,  and  give  the  prisoners  leisure  to  overcome  their 
propensities. 

Now,  where  we  find  that  nine,  ten,  or  thirteen  previous  convic- 
tions fbr  assaults  are  proved  against  a  prisoner,  it  cannot  but  be 
considered  as  a  blot  on  our  system.  If  a  man  is  once  unable  to  con- 
trol himself,  it  is  well  worth  trying  whether  a  slight  and  cheap 
punishment  may  not  give  him  control  of  his  actions  for  the  future. 
If  he  be  told  that  on  his  next  conviction  a  very  far  longer  sentence 
will  be  given,  it  will  give  him  greater  powers  of  control.  But  if 
these  fail,  he  must  be  treated  either  as  a  hardened  offender  who,  in 
spite  of  all  warning,  will  continue  to  disturb  the  peace  to  which  the 
public  are  entitled,  or  as  a  lunatic,  who  must  be  kept  in  safety.  If 
such  a  course  were  adopted,  as  ten  days  for  a  first,  even  though 
rather  serious,  assault ;  three  months  for  a  second ;  and  twelve  for  a 
third,  there  would  be  no  such  thing  as  a  man  thirteen  times  con- 
victed ;  and  a  far  smaller  number  would  have  to  be  punished 
stall. 

But  the  class  who  commit  crimes  of  violence  for  the  sake  of 
robbery,  or  to  rescue  prisoners,  are  of  a  different  kind.  Here  we 
have  little  commiseration,  excepting  such  as  we  must  feel  for  all  our 
fellow-creatures,  who,  from  want  of  education,  (by  which  I  mean  not 
reading  and  wi'iting,  but  education  in  steady  work  and  honesty,) 
have  fallen  into  crime.  Living,  as  I  do,  in  the  country,  I  have  had 
little  personal  knowledge  of  men  of  this  class,  but  there  appear 
certain  curious  facts  about  them  in  which  one  can  hardly  be 
mistaken. 

I  think  it  will  be  found  that  fifteen  years  ago  a  large  number  of 
watches,  purses,  and  the  like  were  loHt  without  the  owner  being  in 
the  least  aware  how  they  had  been  taken.  Some  quiet  well-dressed 
stranger  accidentally  had  stumbled  against  him  and  profusely 
apologized — and  the  purse  was  gone.  Boys  from  thirteen  to 
fifteen  years  old  were  especially  handy  in  this  work  ;  and  I  knew 
one  who  never  went  out  without  two  respectably  dressed  men 
walking  before  him,  and  a  boy  or  two  following  to  toko  whatever  he 
stole.  Now,  tins  has  nearly  ceased.  I  have  not  seen  a  boy  in  Cold- 
bath  Fields  Prison,  since  ahoiit  1860  or  1861,  who  had  a  hand  that 
could  pick  a  pocket  skilfully.  As  soon  as  it  became  the  common 
practice  of  magistrates  to  send  all  boys  to  reformatories  on  their 
second  convictions^  the  highly-skilled  thieving  became  impossible. 
No  boy  could  attain  any  proficiency  before  he  was  caught  a  second 
time,  and  twelve  months*  hard  work  in  a  reformatory  ruined  for 
ever  the  delicacy  of  finger  necessaiy  for  a  pickpocket. 

I  much  doubt  whether  we  are  not  paying  for  our  immunity,  or 
nearly  so,  from  the  skilled  pickpocket,  by  the  rare  but  serious  out- 
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breaks  of  garotting  and  robbery ;  but  I  belieTO  that  the  same  remedy 
will  be  found  efficacious. 

This  class  of  crimes  of  violence,  if  they  are  in  no  degree  crimes  of 
passion,  are  most  curiously  crimes  of  fashion.  The  garotter  was 
never  heard  of  in  England  till  the  autumn  of  1862.  On  a  sudden  it 
became  the  fashion,  and  the  streets  of  London  were  rendered  unsafe 
for  months.  It  was  not  that  the  thieves  of  London  suddenly  became 
more  wicked,  but  a  new  form  of  obtaining  money  had  been  discovered, 
which  did  not  require  the  long  apprenticeship  of  pocket-picking,  or 
the  peculiar  delicacy  of  finger,  but  which  any  strong  and  resolute 
man  could  acquire  in  a  week's  practice,  and  might  carry  on  with  the 
aid  of  only  two  sneaks  or  cowardly  fellows,  to  keep  watch  at  the 
ends  of  the  street.  There  was  no  wonder  diat  it  spread  quickly 
amongst  those  who  had  been  for  years  used  to  thieving  in  one  way 
or  other.  Occasionally,  indeed,  a  garotter  was  found  who  was  not 
known  to  the  police,  but  it  never  appeared  to  be  the  custom  to  make 
much  inquiry  as  to  his  previous  life. 

In  the  same  way,  the  fact  of  the  City  Militia  marching,  last  June, 
with  its  band,  and  drawing  a  crowd  of  people  round  it,  appeared 
suddenly  to  suggest  an  easy  opportunity  for  plunder,  and  at  once  all 
the  roughs  in  London  took  up  the  fashion,  and  wherever  a  band 
playing,  or  a  target,  or  shooting  for  nuts,  attracted  a  crowd,  a 
dozen  roughs  were  found  knocking  down  and  robbing  men  in  open 
day. 

The  histories  of  these  two  outbreaks  appear  to  suggest  two 
remedies  to  be  looked  to  in  future.  In  the  first  place,  crimes  of 
fashion — of  sensation,  to  use  the  phrase  of  the  day — ^will  be  most 
easily  met  by  a  sensational  remedy.  My  friend  Mr.  Adderley's  Act 
for  flogging  garotters  was  a  measure  which  might  probably  be  used 
with  great  advantage,  and  a  single  flogging  might  probably  put  a 
sudden  stop  to  a  violent  outbreak.  Its  faUing,  however,  is  that  it 
must  be  very  rarely  used,  or  it  would  do  far  more  haim  than  good. 
One  severe  flogging  given  to  boy  or  man  will  often  check  his  evil 
course.  If  it  fails  to  do  so,  and  a  second  flogging  is  tried,  it  is  an 
even  chance  whether  it  do  more  good  or  harm — a  third  or  fourth 
will  do  only  harm.  So  with  the  body  of  roughs.  If  one  or  two  of 
the  despentdoes  of  the  3rd  of  June  last  had  been  subjected  to  Mr. 
Adderley's  treatment,  it  might  not  improbably  hare  struck, a  panic 
through  the  whole  body,  and  prevented  the  subsequent  robberies — 
but  were  such  a  punishment  inflicted  often,  the  roughs  would  be 
only  rendered  more  brutal. 

The  thing  which  I  believe  really  did  stop  the  garotting  was  not 
what  we  should  consider  a  sensational  matter,  but  to  those  concerned 
it  was  eminently  so,  though  the  public  scarcely  knew  that  anything 
had  been  done.  It  was  suggested  by  Mr.  D.  W.  Harvey,  in  a  letter 
to  the  T^mes,  dated  November  8th,  but  was  not  carried  out  till  some 
time  aflerwai'ds.  The  police  were  instructed  to  go  quietly  round 
and  call  upon  all  the  ticket-of-leave  men  known  to  be  in  London. 
(These  men,  by  the  mistaken  policy  of  that  day,  were  supposed  not 
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to  be  wmtehed  by  tlie  police.  Happilj  they  were  so,  or  our  crime 
vould  hare  been  doubled.)  Thej  informed  them  that  thev  were 
known,  and  that  if  the  garotte  continued  thej  would  be  locked  up. 
Hie  effect  spreading  through  every  thieves'  den  in  London  was  sen- 
atioiial  in  the  highest  degree.  There  was  a  sudden  stop  to  garotting, 
or  odIj  an  occasional  attempt  bj  some  outsiders  ;  the  public  or  the 
press  turned  their  attention  to  other  matters,  the  former  happjr  to 
^of]get  its  fears,  the  latter  having  some  newer  excitement  to  turn  to, 
*Qd  the  garotte  fever  was  at  an  end. 

^  At  pretsent,  happily,  ticket-of-leave  men  of  the  old  partly  fabulous 
description  are,  as  a  cause  of  terror,  things  of  the  past.     A  ticket-of- 
We  man  under  the  surveillance  of  the  police  is  perforce  as  quiet 
^Dd  peaceable  a  subject  as  most  that  Her  Majesty  possesses ;  but  the 
&ct8  of  close  connexion  shown  between  the  former  convicts  and  the 
garotters — ^I  may  add  the  numerous  previous  convictions  brought 
Against  the  roughs  of  last  June— -all  show  that  the  brutal  robbers  are 
tisoally  men  who  have  been  often  previously  convicted.     Some  forty 
Jrears  of  pretty  intimate  acquaintance  with  a  good  many  criminals 
lias  made  me  feel  most  strongly  the  evil  caused  to  the  prisoner  him- 
self, and  to  society,  by  a  series  of  short  imprisonments. 

Who  does  not  know — who  can  doubt  that  a  ten  times  convicted 
offender  is  rarely  otherwise  than  a  danger,  and  a  pest  to  society,  either 
l)y  his  skill  or  by  his  violence  ?  But  why  should  a  ten  times  con- 
victed offender  exist  ?  There  are  now  none  such  amougst  our  boys 
'^rhere  there  used  ten  years  ago  to  bo  hundreds.  There  can  bo  none 
such  where  it  is  a  rule  to  send  every  second  conviction  to  the  loug 
Sentence  of  a  reformatory.  This  system  lowered  the  crime  of  boys 
^rom  14,000  to  8,000  in  four  years,  and  has  reduced  crimes  of  skill 
to  zero.  Yet,  if  it  be  proposed  to  adopt  the  same  system  with  men, 
Vrhich  would  reduce  equally  the  crimes  both  of  skill  and  violence,  wo 
^re  told  that  it  would  be  an  innovation,  and  would  not  leave  that 
^mple  discretion  in  the  hands  of  the  magistrate,  which  is  so  essential 
to  his  dignity,  and  to  the  meting  out  of  an  exact  amount  of  i*etalia- 
tion  by  which  each  offence  ought  to  bo  atoned  for. 

The  exact  value  of  this  argument  I  will  not  hero  attempt  to  csti- 
^nate,  but  I  take  it  to  be  a  simple  fact  that  were  more  pains  taken  to 
ascertain  the  previous  character  of  prisoners,  (as  is  done  in  Glouces- 
tershire and  some  other  counties  with  little  trouble  and  excellent 
effect)  and  were  eighteen  or  nineteen  out  of  eveiy  twenty  proved 
first  convictions  to  receive  a  very  short  imprisonment — say  ten 
days — with  a  warning  that  if  caught  again  they  would  be  imprisoned 
for  twelve  months,  and  if  a  third  time,  they  would  be  sent  to  penal 
servitude  for  seven  years — were  such  a  system,  I  say,  adopted,  the 
necessary  consequence  would  be  that  a  ten  times,  or  a  five  times  con- 
victed offender  could  not  exist,  that  a  really  skilful  housebreaker 
could  not  exist,  and  that  the  hardened  and  brutal  robber  would  not 
be  likely  to  exist. 
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PBISOK  LABOUR. 

Jm   ii  Expedient     and  Practicable    to   make    Prieen    Laboiux 
Productive  and  Remunerative  f   By  EdWABB  Shbphkbd* 

f  pHE  benefits  proposed  in  the  utilizing  of  prisoners'  labour  are,  that 
X  the  habits  of  industry  acquired  in  confinement  may  be  beneficial 
to  the  criminal  on  his  return  to  society,  and  thai  the  produce  of  his 
labour  may  materially  contribute  towards  his  maintenance  in  prison. 
The  difficulties  to  be  OTcrcome  are — 

(1.)  The  gradually  increasing  expenditure  in  prisons. 

(2.)  The  short  periods  of  imprisonment. 

(3.)  The  defective  arrangement  for  carrying  on  productive 

employment  in  prisons. 
(4.)  The  difficulty  of  providing  remunerative  labour  and  a 
market  for  manuf%u;tures. 
(1.)  The  expenditure  on  criminals  is  gradually  increasing,  and  in 
the  latest  Government  returns  the  amount  for  lUaintenance  and  con- 
finement of  prisoners  in  the  county  and  local  prisons  only  is  upwards 
of  half  a  million.     (See  Judicial  Statistics,  published  1867,  p.  xxxv.) 
The  average  expense  per  prison  is  no  less  than  £84.  88.  8d.  per 
annum  for  each  prisoner,  a  sum  considerably  more  than  that  on  which 
many  an  agricultural  labourer  has  to  maintain  himself  and  his  fiuxiily. 
The  profits  A-om  productive  labour  are  slightly  above  £2   per 
annum  only  for  each  prisoner. 

In  America  it  is  well  known  that  in  many  cases  the  prisons  are 
self-supporting,  and  in  nearly  all  a  large  proportion  of  the  cost  is 
returned  from  the  labour  of  the  prisoners.  America  has  made  two 
improvements  in  prison  discipline ;  one,  the  silent  and  separate 
system,  which  we  have  imitated  in  this  country;  the  other,  an 
improvement  in  the  industrial  and  economical  arrangements,  which 
wc  will  hope  may  also  shortly  be  adopted  here. 

Belgium  is  also  setting  us  an  example  in  economical  management 
and  productive  labour ;  and  in  the  Pall  Mall  Gazette  of  Hie  13th 
September  is  an  article,  conti*asting  the  expense  of  the  prisons 
in  France  with  those  of  £ngland.  The  comparison  omits  the  expense 
of  building  aud  furnishing,  and  is  as  follows : — 


French  Central  PtIbobs 

French  Departmental  Prisons.. 
English  Prisons  


^ 


Offlomand 

AdminiA- 

tnUion. 


J6  a.  d. 

8  2    8 

4  8    8 

10  19    2 


Food, 
Clothing, 


6  8.  d. 
4  17  8 

7  7  8 

9  18  8 


Hisodla- 
neoiis. 


£  S.  d. 

1  17    4 

1  4  10 

8  9    6 


^m 


TdUO. 


JS    a.  d. 

9  17    8 

12  16    9 

24    6  11 


By  EAcwrd  Skephtrd.  Sll 

Tbe  eentnJ  praona  sre  tkase  to  which  criminmls  mre  comnutled 
tk>  hsre  reoeired  a  aeatenoe  ejceeeding  one  jeftr. 

It  is  mlso  worthj  of  remark  ihat»  aloi^  with  this  greater  economy 
of  Buiagemait  the  efieda  of  impriaonment  are  shown  bj  ihe  per* 
eeotap  oi  re-«ommittab  to  be  in  fiiTonr  of  the  French  s^rstem :  the 
rB-eommhlals  being  four  per  oenU  less  than  oar  own. 

{fL)  TW  aTerage  tens  of  detention  of  all  pris<»ier8  does  not  exceed 
mxtj  dajs,  aad  ooe-third  of  the  committals  are  for  bne  month  or 


Under  sneh  circomstancesy  and  in  prisons  as  at  present  constructed, 
ttere  is  do  doabt  a  great  difficoltj  in  proTiding  anj  emplojmcnt 
vliidi  will  be  remnnerative.  In  the  foil  consideration  of  the  labour 
qsestion  it  is  neeesBary  to  consider  whether  some  plan  of  giving 
kDger  sentences  woold  not  be  beneficiaL 

h  is  nnirersally  acknowledged  that  short  sentouces   hare  no 

deterring  or  reformatory  effect  on  old  ofieDder&     I  believe  that,  for 

s  tet  c^noe,  a  short  sentence  is  as  e^ctive  as  a  long  one ;  it  would 

be  wen,   then,  to  continue  shoit  periods  for  such  offenders,  but 

ItfibitffMl  criminals  most  be  snbjected  to  long  imprisonment  before 

any  dumge  can  be  effected  in  their  habits.  It  may  perhaps  be  said  that 

inprisonments  should  be  long  or  short,  according  to  the  offence  com- 

nilted,  bnt  the  law  in  some  cases  does  not  reason  in  this  mauuer,  but 

declares  that  after  a  second  conviction  for  a  larceny  the  judge  is 

enpowered  to  pass  a  long  sentence  of  either  imprisonment  or  penal 

serritade.    It  therefore  takes  into  account  the  repetition  of  tho  crime 

in  addition  to  the  actual  offence.  Let  this  wise  regulation  be  extended 

to  all  classes  of  offenders,  and  by  that  means  all  habitual  criminals 

woold  be  sentenced  to  lengthened  imprisonment,  and  Uieir  labour 

would  thus  become  valuable.    At  the  same  time  habits  of  industry 

would  be  formed,  the  prospect  of  reformation  greatly  increased,  and, 

amongst  other  benefits,  they  would  be  removed  from  the  society  of 

tha  young  of  their  own  class,  and  unable  to  infiuonce  them  by  their 

eril  example. 

(8.)  The  next  difficulty  for  which  I  have  to  try  to  suggest  a  remedy 
is  the  arrangement  or  routine  of  tho  prison. 

Prisoners  generally  rise  at  six  o'clock.  Washing,  dressiug,  coll 
cleaning,  inspection,  &c.,  will  occupy  some  time,  and  in  the  interval 
until  eight  o'clock,  an  hour  and  a  halfs  labour  may  bo  performed. 
Breakfast,  half  an  hour,  labour  one  hour  and  a  half  more,  until  ten 
o'clock,  and  then  ihe  removal  of  prisoners  to  and  from  chapel,  and 
the  time  occupied  by  divine  service  will  take  up  an  hour  morei  and 
after  that  one  hour  is  again  available  for  labour.  The  time  from 
twelve  to  one  is  occupied  by  dinner,  and  the  period  from  ono  to 
•ix  is  broken  by  one  or  two  hours'  exercise,  an  hour's  school,  the 
in^eclioii  of  the  governor,  chaplain,  and  surgeon ;  all  occupying 
time  I  so  that  rarely  more  than  seven  hours  a  day,  and  frequently 
only  six,  are  spent  in  labour.  Is  it  a  matter  for  surprise,  when  these 
continual  interruptions  are  considered,  that  so  little  work  is  pcrfoimed 
in  prisons  ? 

V  2 
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Workpeople  out-of-doors  labour  from  six  to  six,  with  two 
intervals,  occupying  an  hour  and  a  half.  Why  should  criminals  be 
more  favoured  ? 

Religious  duties  and  education  are  good  and  necessary  in  a  prison, 
but  there  is  no  reason  why  these  should  not  be  attended  to  after 
working  hours,  that  is,  after  six  iu  the  evening,  assimilating  the 
practice  in  prisons  as  nearly  as  possible  to  that  of  out-door  life,  where 
a  workman,  if  he  wishes  to  improve  himself,  roust  receive  instruction 
in  the  evening.  Again,  how  much  better  it  would  be  that  prisoners 
should  spend  the  time  from  six  to  nine  at  night,  in  receiving  instruction, 
rather  than  in  sleeping  or  idleness,  as  is  generally  the  case  at  present 

(4.)  It  must  always  be  difficult  to  provide  remunerative  labour  in 
small  prisons  from  the  fact  that  it  is  quite  impossible  for  the  officials 
to  understand  the  various  trades  of  the  skilled  workmen  who  are 
sent  to  prison,  so  as  to  be  able  to  provide  tools,  purchase  material 
economically,  find  employment,  and,  above  all,  when  the  work  is 
finished,  find  a  market  for  it.  The  consideration  of  a  remedy  for 
this  may  lead  us  to  important  results. 

It  is  desirable  that  prisoners  should  be  placed  in  certain  prisons 
according  to  their  trades,  so  that,  for  instance,  shoe-malaDg  or 
tailoring  should  be  carried  on  at  a  certain  place  on  such  a  scale  as  to 
supply  other  prisons,  the  army,  navy,  constabulary,  or  any  other 
public  establishment.  There  would  evidently  be  great  economy  in 
a  large  establishment  of  this  kind,  where  one  class  of  instructors 
only  would  be  required. 

Could  not  unskilled  and  even  short-sentenced  prisoners  be  employed 
in  reclaiming  waste  land,  purchased  at  a  low  price,  and  disposed  of 
in  a  state  of  cultivation  ? 

Could  not  short-sentenced  prisoners  be  employed  in  prison 
factories  in  such  description  of  work  as  children,  or  unskilled  work- 
men soon  acquire  a  sufficient  knowledge  of? 

Would  it  not  be  of  advantage  to  employ  prisoners  by  contracting 
with  individuals  who  would  undertake  to  supply  material  and  working 
tools  required  in  any  ti-ade  in  which  either  skilled  or  unskilled 
workmen  could  be  employed  ? 


POLICE   ORGANIZATION. 

How  can  the  Organization  of  our  Police  be  improved,  with  a 
view  to  the  more  effectual  Repression  of  Crime  f  By  Henby 
Cartwbight,  Barrister-at'Law, 

WE  are  told,  by  Ariosto,  a  story  of  a  robber,  who,  after  re- 
peatedly having  his  head  cut  off*,  as  often  appeared  again  whole 
and  ready  for  his  accustomed  employment,  after  giving  a  shake  to 
his  body  to  connect  its  disjointed  parts.  The  story  is  typical  of  the 
large  predatory  class  which  modern  society  is  forced  to  retain  in  its 
esoteric  lifci  and  which,  divided,  confined,  and  hunted,  seems  never 


By  Hemrg  C^rtmrigkU  S13 

oircrfwiieJ,  Imt  rafwrH  o«lj  a  akoit  breftihin^  space  to  nuse  its 
Wad  again*  aad  beeome  as  misclueToas  and  aQdacioas  as  ei-er. 

la  our  nocal  lile  diere  is  a  perpetual  conflict  going  on  aronnd  us. 
Ob  ^  one  side  is  the  guerilla  annj  of  want»  d^iitntiom  and  gr^cd; 
oa  te  odicr,  the  bloe-eiMaed  anmj  of  the  representatiTes  of  Uw  and 
crder.  The  latter,  miidi  in  the  minoritr,  maintaining  braTely  the 
tpfarantlj  nneqoal  fight  against  dishonestr,  violence,  and  ^nd, 
•ppMiB  to  be  constaatlj  soccessful,  jet  is  never  ahle  to  achieve  a 
hrting  rietary.  No  sooner  has  the  enemj  been  uprooted  i:i  one 
qotrta*,  tfian  he  appears  in  half  a  dozen  other  unguarded  spots. 
Alwajs  Tigiknt,  and  ready  to  strike  at  anj  opening,  he  requires  to 
be  eoostnntlj  guarded  with  a  Ijnx-ejed  watchfulness  and  activity, 
which  nothing  but  the  most  careful  combination  of  the  defending 
ftiees  can  eoaUe  them  to  put  forth. 

To  understand  die  condition  of  this  social   warfare,  we  most 
ezimine  the  rdative  state  of  the  contending  parties. 

Omr  poUee  army  in  England  and  Wales  consists  of  23,728  con* 
ttableB,  of  whom  210  are  irregular  or  detective  policemen,  and  311 
•re  for  special  purposes,  such  as  the  protection  of  semi-public  iusti* 
tatiooi^  banks,  or  residences,  for  which  payments  are  made  by  the 
parties  receiving  the  benefit.  The  cost  of  this  force  to  the  ciHiuiry 
was  for  die  past  year  £  1,827,  lOo,  of  which  £441,947  was  paid 
from  the  general  revenue,  and  the  remainder  from  local  taxa* 
tion.  The  total  cost  of  each  constable  for  pay  and  allowances  has 
gradoally  risen  from  £72  2s.  in  1839  to  £77  in  1866.  Of  the 
number  of  constables  6,839  belonged  to  the  Metropolitan  Police, 
appointed  under  the  Police  Act  of  1829,  699  to  the  city  of  London, 
6,777  to  bocoughs  appointed  under  the  Municipal  Corporation  Act 
of  1835,  and  739  to  her  Majesty *s  Dockyards,  leaving  8,674  appointed 
under  the  Constabulary  Acts  of  1839  and  1840,  to  watch  over  the 
whole  open  country,  and  scattered  settlements. 

As  compared  with  the  number  employed  in  I860  there  is  an  increase 
of  about  2  per  cent,  which  year  also  exhibited  an  increase  over  the 
preceding  years  of  1*7  per  cent 

In  addition  to  the  duty  of  preserving  the  public  peace  and  re- 
pressing  any  disorderly  or  illegal  conduct  in  their  various  districts,  the 
police  are  charged  with  the  special  responsibility  of  guarding  the 
honest  portion  of  society  from  the  attacks  of  what  are  now  termed 
the  ^  Criminal  Classes."  It  is  a  featui*e  of  a  high  stato  of  civiliza- 
tion  that  property  is  unevenly  divided,  and  that  when  the  results  of 
prudence,  industry,  and  economy  can,  by  the  security  afforded  by  a 
settled  government,  be  retained  in  the  possession  of  those  who  acquire 
them,  there  is  always  found  a  section  of  the  people  who  by  indo- 
lence and  disinclination  to  labour,  fall  into  such  a  needy  condition 
as  to  become  dangerous  to  the  happiness  of  their  more  prosperous 
neighbours.  This  abject  state  is  sometimes  handed  down  to  several 
generations,  and  customs,  habits,  and  practices  are  acquired,  which 
draw  a  line  of  demarcation  between  the  moral  and  criminal  divisions 
of  the  same  race. 
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The  part  of  our  population  ineluded  in  the  reiams  of  the  eriminal 
class  is  stated  as  follows  : — 
Numbers  at  liberty — 

Males  under  16  years     -        •        .     9,058 
Fepouales  under  16  years  -        -     5,814 


Adult  males  -        •        ?        •        •   56,637 
Adult  females        ....  48,057 


14,872 


98,694 

118,566 

Numbers  under  restraint— 

In  the  oounty  and  borough  prisons  -  16,708 
In  the  convict  prisons  -  .  -  7,018 
In  reformatories    •        .        •        -     3,635 

«7,861 


140,927 


So  that  while  great  difficulty  is  experienced  in  finding  recruits  for 
the  regular  forces,  we  see  a  reserve  existing  for  the  army  of  misrule 
of  14,872  young  persons  in  the  course  of  training  for  enrolment  in 
active  warfare  against  the  safety  of  life  and  property. 

Scattered  throughout  the  land  are  20,249  houses  known  to  and 
reported  by  the  police  to  Government,  always  open  as  the  resorts  and 
resting  places  for  the  members  of  this  immense  body  of  dishonest 
citizens.  At  these  they  recruit  and  collect  their  bands  when 
dispersed  after  any  unsuccessful  foray  against  their  neighbours' 
acquisitions,  obtain  aid  and  concealment  when  hard  pressed  by  their 
pursuers,  concoct  new  expeditions  into  fresh  preserves,  and  train 
their  younger  members  into  skilled  and  finished  athletes  for  their 
evil  avocation,  either  of  fraud  or  violence. 
These  infamous  places  are  classified  as  follows  :— 

Houses  of  receivers  of  stolen  goods       -         -     2,818 
Houses  the  resort  of  thieves  and  prostitutes  : — 
Public  houses         ...        -      2,069 

Beer  shops 1,975 

Cofiee  shops  -        -        -        .        -        351 
Other  houses         •        -        -        •      1,132 


5,528 

Brothels  and  houses  of  ilUfame       -  1,811 

liOdging  houses      ....  5,592 

20,249 

It  is  a  happy  circumstance,  however,  that  the  gradual  diminution 
which  is  shown  to  have  taken  place  of  late  years  in  crime,  when 
tested  by  the  decrease  in  the  number  of  commitments,  of  indictable 
ofiences,  and  of  prisoners,  appears  to  have  been  relatively  influenced 
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hj  %  deereMe  Ib  the  nmnben  of  the  crime-dass  at  large  ;  for  in  the 
retnms  eollected  for  GkyremiiMnt,  of  the  number  at  laige  during  the 
year  ending  September  29th,  1866,  there  is  a  reported  decrease 
of  8,CG0  or  2*6  per  oent^  though  in  the  chiss  of  known  thieyee  and 
depredators  there  appears  to  be  a  slight  increase.  As  compared 
with  the  arerage  of  the  years  1864,  1863,  and  1862,  under  eyoy 
daas,  except  ihfX  of  Tagrants,  there  is  a  consideraUe  decrease,  whiie 
the  whole  number  is  alMolutely  less— thus — 

TbQ  ayerage  for  the  years  1862-63*64  was  130,00^. 
„  for  the  year  1864     „       „     116,626. 

„  for  the  year  1865      „       „     113»566. 

During  the  year  1866,  the  police  had  to  deal  with  the  prosecution 
of  ^»08,960  peof^  of  whom  27»190  were  charged  with  indictable 
oflfettces,  and  481,770  were  punishable  by  the  summary  jurisdiction. 

Without  occupjiog  the  time  of  the  section  by  giving  an  analytical 
statement  of  the  yarious  deseriptions  of  their  offences,  it  may  suffice 
to  point  out  that  a  large  number  were  of  a  serious  character,  and 
ioTolved  yery  great  labour  in  detecting  and  prosecuting.  Their 
proportion  to  the  number  of  population  is  greater  in  those  parts  of 
the  country  which  are  most  remote  from  the  large  centres  of  popula* 
tion,  and  of  concentrated  bodies  of  police,  who  may  be  presumed  to 
hsye  superior  efficiency  from  more  readily  concerted  action. 

Need  we  wonder  tiiat  with  such  an  amount  of  duty  the  police  of 
our  country  districts,  as  at  present  constituted,  are  unable  to  cope 
with  the  magnitude  of  the  task  they  are  expected  to  fulfil ;  nor 
ahould  we  be  surprised  at  the  statement,  given  in  the  Home  Office 
returns,  that  out  of  50,549  indictable  ofiences  perpetrated  within  the 
year,  only  17,586  persons  were  so  far  charged  with  the  commission 
of  them  as  to  warrant  the  magistrates  in  committing  for  trial ;  and 
aa  25  per  cent,  of  tiiose  sent  for  trial  usually  escape  punishment 
by  acquittal  or  discharge,  it  follows  that  only  about  14,270,  which 
is  the  estimate  made  by  the  authorities  of  the  Home  Office,  were 
rendered  liable  for  their  criminality.  Thus  36,279  indictable 
oflfences  are  known  to  have  been  committed  against  the  public  during 
the  year  1866,  with  impunity,  so  far  as  regards  legal  atonement,  and 
23,359  of  the  total  50,549  were  never  traced  or  brought  home 
to  any  one  at  all.  Now  it  is  in  the  experience  of  every  one 
that  vast  numbers  of  petty  losses  are  daily  being  sustained 
by  the  public  by  pilfering,  picking  pockets,  and  frauds  of  small 
kinds,  no  infornuition  of  which  ever  reaches  the  police,  and  if 
these  be  added  to  the  large  amount  of  serious  outrage  of  an 
indictable  nature,  which,  as  has  been  shown  above,  has  entirely 
escaped  punishment,  the  losses  and  injuries  sustained  by  the  people 
at  large  assume  very  formidable  dimensions.  When  we  call  to  mind 
the  statements  made  public  a  few  years  back,  of  the  large  incomes 
obtained  by  many  professional  thieves,  we  feel  astonished  that  more 
energetic  steps  are  not  taken  to  improve  the  efficiency  of  our  national 
p(dice.  Are  we  acting  wisely  in  building  expensive  prisons,  and  in 
dtvising  eostly  modes  of  seduding  our  criminals^  while  we  neglect 
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the  first  neccBsary  precaution  of  damming  up  the  fountain  head  of 
the  inundation  of  crime  ?  Would  not  the  policemen  he  better  em- 
ployed in  assisting  the  work  of  the  schoolmaster  by  collecting 
together,  for  school  attendance,  the  wilfully  neglected  children,  who 
are  springing  up  into  recruits  for  the  great  army  of  crime  ?  When 
a  town  or  a  district  is  specially  attacked  by  epidemic  disease,  sanitary 
science  has  taught  us  that  a  cure  for  the  visitation  is  not  to  be  found 
in  increased  medical  attendance  on  the  sick,  but  by  attacking  the^bn^ 
et  origo  malij  by  cleansing  impure  corners,  and  draining  concealed 
cesspools,  whose  morbific  contamination  poisons  the  surrounding 
atmosphere.  In  like  manner,  instead  of  striving  to  arrest  our  moral 
plague  by  extensive  preparations  for  healing  those  who  hav>B  been 
stricken  by  its  insidious  influence,  we  should  adopt  a  prophylactic 
treatment,  by  giving  increased  powers  to  our  police  to  drain  ofl"  the 
sources  of  crime,  and  clear  away  the  hotbeds  of  iniquity,  whose 
fructification  is  most  prolific  when  most  undisturbed. 

In  what  way,  then,  can  the  efficiency  of  our  police  be  improved  ? 
As  the  returns  show  that  in  each  year  of  the  past  five  years,  crime 
has  decreased  concurrently  with  the  increase  of  the  police  constables, 
it  is  obvious  that  a  larger  numerical  power  presents  one  mode,  but 
mere  numbers  do  not  ensure  power  without  intelligence  to  guide  and 
judgment  to  regulate  action.  Does  our  police  force  have  any,  and,  if 
any,  does  it  have  sufficient  professional  training  ?  Does  not  tlie 
excess  of  the  military  element  which  has  been  cultivated  in  it  render 
ity  to  a  certain  degree,  helpless  ?  The  Irish  police  are  exceptional, 
and  perform  (to  their  great  credit)  semi-military  duties,  but  in 
England  the  police  have  never  been  used  as  a  military  force  without 
entire  loss  of  their  proper  usefulness.  They  become  as  unfitted 
under  a  military  organization  to  cope  with  the  parasitica]  nuisances 
of  modem  life  as  the  pipe-clayed  phalanxes  of  our  regular  infiuitry 
proved  themselves  to  be  in  the  contest  with  the  lithe  and  active 
Maories,  or,  in  an  earlier  generation,  with  the  riflemen  of  the 
American  backwoods. 

Of  the  people  whom  breaches  of  the  law  brought  into  the  custody 
of  the  police  in  the  year  1866,  a  centesimal  proportion  of  36*2  were 
known  to  be  thieves  and  of  bad  character,  39*4  were  stated  not  to 
have  been  previously  convicted,  and  34*4  per  cent  (or  175,335  of 
the  whole  number)  are  reported  as  being  entirely  unknown.  Such 
a  fact  demonstrates  the  feebleness  of  our  police  administration. 
**  They  manage  these  things  better  in  France,"  for  in  that  country 
the  head  of  a  department  would  be  very  soon  removed  to  the  ease 
of  a  private  position,  if  those  under  his  command  were  found  to  be 
in  total  ignorance  of  the  antecedents  of  34*4  per  cent  of  the  trans- 
gressors of  law  who  come  under  the  notice  of  the  courts. 

The  fact  is  we  have  no  national  police  ;  our  force  is  composed  of 
entirely  separate  bodies,  under  distinct  commands,  and  in  corres- 
pondence together  only  so  far  as  individual  chiefs  without  any 
system  of  action  may  take  the  trouble  to  arrange  an  understanding. 

In  addition  to  increased  numbers  in  the  country  districts,  there 
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18  wanted  a  united  sjstem  of  correspondence  between  the  police  in 
all  parts  of  the  coontrj,  a  change  from  the  military  element  in 
atiffiiess  of  dress  and  driU,  for  a  more  intelligent  special  trainiDg,  a 
better  mode  of  instraction  in  the  duties  of  the  responsible  office  of 
constable,  and  the  establishment  of  a  general  registration  of  Uie 
criminal  class,  so  as  to  ensure  a  surveillanoe  of  them  bj  the  police 
of  anj  district  into  which  its  members  maj  intrude.  The  extension 
of  what  is  called  the  detective  branch,  which  acts  as  the  pioneer 
senrice,  and  is  reallj  the  sight  and  hearing  of  the  more  cumbersome 
main  bodj,  is  very  greatly  needed.  Each  prison  should  have  one 
or  more  members  of  this  branch  attached  to  it,  who  should  be 
interchanged  with  others  of  Uie  service  at  distant  centres  of  danger. 

In  London,  where  this  branch  of  police  service  has  been  much 
strengthened,  the  proportion  of  the  crime  class  to  population  is  now 
lower  than  in  any  other  part  of  the  country,  being  only  1  in  222*0, 
except  the  large  towns  of  the  linen  and  cotton  manufactures,  where, 
under  similar  tactics,  the  proportion  is  1  in  414.  This  varies  in 
other  localities  from  1  in  109'^  in  the  seats  of  the  hardware  manu« 
facture,  as  Birmingham,  Wolverhampton  &c.,  1  in  ]  10  in  the  large 
commercial  ports,  to  1  in  93*1  in  towns  depending  upon  the  agricuU 
tnral  districts,  and  1  in  79*3  in  the  pleasure  towns  of  Brighton, 
Bath,  Dover,  Scarbro',  Ramsgate,  &c. 

The  present  system  fails  in  attracting  an  intelligent  and  respec* 
table  class  of  men  to  the  police  service,  and  there  are  few  young 
constables  who  can  be  looked  to,  to  replace  creditably  the  older 
officers  whose  term  of  service  approaches  completion.  This  is  a 
serious  point  of  weakness,  and  one  which  a  moderate  addition  to 
pay  will  not  correct  without  a  change  of  management  calculated  to 
raise  the  moral  sentiments  of  the  constables  by  imparting  to  them  a 
higher  sense  of  the  duties  of  their  office  and  a  more  liberal  cout 
sideration  of  personal  necessities. 

For  the  more  effectual  repression  of  crime  therefore  it  is  desirable 
that  our  police  organization  be  improved  :~* 

1st.  By  a  better  correspondence  under  some  more  general  and 
centralized  authority  than  that  at  present  exercised  by  the  Home  Office, 

2nd.  By  the  increase  of  the  numbers  in  the  country  districts. 

3rd.  By  the  registration  of  all  offenders  and  the  identification  of 
criminals  in  prison. 

4th.  By  the  extension  of  the  detective  branch. 

5th.  By  a  substitution  of  a  professional  training  and  instruction 
for  the  quasi  military  discipline  now  practised,  and  by  a  greater 
sympathy  between  officers  and  men. 

It  would  be  inexpedient  in  a  short  paper  of  this  nature  to  enter 
minutely  upon  the  details  of  suggested  improvements,  but  if  the 
principles  which  I  have  ventured  to  indicate  be  adopted  and  carried 
out  with  active  intelligence  and  an  enlightened  appreciation  of  police 
authority  we  may  witness  an  ultimate  triumph  of  right  over  wrong, 
and  have  reason  to  rejoice  in  the  wise  economy  of  a  judicious  ex- 
penditure to  enhance  the  efficiency  of  a  force  which,  properly  con- 
ducted, would  soon  save  millions  to  the  commonwealth. 
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The  Machinery  far  Working  our  Jury  System  :    Its  Defei 
and  Repair.     By    Mr.  Serjeant  ^rULLlKG. 

OUR  sjstem  of  trial  bj  jorj)  forming  as  it  does  one  of  the  i&< 
ancient  features  of  the  English  Constitation,  has  the  singular  a 
vantage  of  enlisting  the  affections  of  eyery  class — of  those  who  have 
administer,  and  those  who  hare  to  call  in  the  aid  of  the  law,  or  so 
mit  to  its  decree. 

The  principle  of  our  law,  that  disputed  issues  of  fact,  either 
civil  or  criminal  cases,  should  be  tried  by  the  country^  is  designed 
produce  this  result,  that  in  the  ordinary  course  of  the  law  those  Wl 
voluntarily  seek  justice  in  our  courts,  as  well  as  those  who  are  1 
voluntarily  brought  to  justice,  should  submit  to  the  verdict  of  th< 
fellow-citizens,  the  actual  business  of  dispensing  justice  being  ther 
by  made  to  devolve,  not  on  mere  officials,  but  on  the  whole  oot 
munity,  each  member  of  which  is  by  the  theory  of  our  law  presumi 
to  take  his  fair  share  in  the  work. 

The  principle  is  in  the  highest  degree  a  salutary  one.  It  at  on> 
affords,  in  the  dispensation  of  justice,  an  effectual  barrier  again 
official  influences,  preserves  the  requisite  simplicity  and  home 
character  to  its  ordinary  course,  without  in  the  least  detracting  fro 
its  solemnity,  and  enlists  all  classes  in  their  turn  in  the  work, 
thus  confers  a  lasting  benefit,  not  only  on  the  suitor,  but  on  tho 
who  are  called  on  to  act  as  jurymen,  for  almost  every  one  who  serv 
on  a  jury  leaves  the  box  with  some  advantage.  He  can  hardly  fail 
have  obtained  a  better  insight  into  the  principles  of  law  and  justic 
the  rules  of  evidence,  and  the  distinction  between  right  and  wron 
proof  and  mere  assertion,  tending  to  make  him  henceforth  in  tl 
ordinary  business  of  life,  not  only  more  fitted  to  protect  his  own  ii 
terests,  but  to  grapple  with  the  slanderer  and  the  mischief-makei 
and  altogether  to  become  a  more  useful  citizen,  a  better  neighbou 
and  a  more  just  man. 

With  such  a  view  of  the  advantages  of  trial  by  jury,  I  need  n< 
say  that  the  suggestions  by  way  of  amendment  of  the  law  which 
have  to  propose,  in  no  way  derogate  from  the  time-honoured  institi 
tion  of  which  we  are  so  justly  proud  ;  and  which  so  many  oth< 
nations  have  endeavoured  to  imitate.  The  object  of  these  suggestior 
is  really  to  keep  in  proper  oi*der  the  machinery  by  which  it  is  no' 
worked,  so  that  its  true  principles  may  be  iiniforraly  adhered  to,  an 
the  practice  accord  with  the  theory  that  all  good  citizens  take  the! 
due  share  as  jurymen  in  the  business  of  dispensing  justice,  that  th 
unworthy  may  be  effectually  excluded  from  the  jury-box,  and  b 
adequate  rewards  and  penalties  all  who  are  qualified  and  liable  t 
serve  kept  to  the  due  performance  of  this  great  social  obligation. 
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Some  of  the  Buggestiona  now  brought  under  the  notice  of  this 
Aflsociation  bnte  «lreadj  appeared  in  print.  In  a  paper,  read 
before  the  Law  Amendment  Societj  in  1865,*  I  traced  Uie  gradnal 
deterioration  of  the  legal  machinerj  of  our  jury  sjBtem.  The  loud 
oomi^ainte  of  persons  more  immediatelj  prejudiced,  hare  at  last 
aenred  to  bring  about  a  full  inyestigation  into  the  matter.  The 
opportune  inquirj  set  on  foot  during  the  last  summer  by  the  Special 
Oonmittee  of  this  Association,  I  hare  good  reason  for  sajiog,  has 
prodneed  mueh  good«  The  report  of  that  Committee,  which  is  in 
print,!  I  venture,  though  I  had  the  honour  of  acting  as  the  permanint 
duonnan,  to  recommend  to  your  notice.  The  Select  Committee  of  the 
House  of  Commons,  on  Special  and  Common  Juries,  appointed  on 
the  motion  of  Lord  Enfield,  whilst  our  Committee  was  deliberating, 
htTO  gone  into  the  subject  with  a  proper  spirit  The  evidence 
alreadj  taken  hj  them  has  been  printed  and  will  repay  perusal. 
Earij  next  session  the  evidence  wUl  have  been  completed,  and  we 
may  expect  that  Parliament  will  at  once  be  asked  to  legislate  on  the 
nqect.  Meantime,  it  becomes  of  importance  that  the  community 
out  of  doors  should  look  into  the  matter  for  themselves,  and  pro« 
nounce  a  verdict  on  the  question,  whether  the  present  machinery 
does  require  renovation  or  not. 

The  theory  of  our  Constitution  being  as  I  have  ah*eady  attempted 
to  describe,  the  practice  is  to  throw  the  powers  and  duties  of  jurymen 
on  a  narrow  and  inferior  class,  instead  of  on  the  whole  community, 
or  on  those  who  fairly  represent  the  whole  community. 

By  a  series  of  innovations  upon  the  real  principles  of  our  jury 
system,  it  has  come  to  be  provided  that  common  juries  shall  be  com« 
posed  only  of  thoso  freeholders,  leaseholders,  or  occupiers  who  are 
below  the  rank  of  esquires  or  merchants,  and  who  do  not  follow 
either  of  those  vocations,  called  by  compliment  the  learned  professions, 
or  have  not  some  express  privileges  of  exemption.  The  existing  law 
requires  the  officers  of  every  parish  annually  to  make  out  a  list  of  all 
persons  by  law  qualified  and  liable  to  serve  as  jurymen^  These  lists 
are  directed  to  be  re?ised  by  the  Justices  at  Petty  Sessions  ;  but  it 
is  the  especial  business  or  especial  interest  of  no  one  to  see  that  the 
lists  are  rightly  made  out  or  afterwards  set  right.  The  serving  on  a 
jary  is  unhappily  looked  upon  by  so  many  as  a  burthen,  that  every 
means  of  escape  is  afforded.  The  capricious  provisions  of  the  law 
that  exclude  all  who  are  neither  freeholders,  leaseholders,  or  house- 
holders, and  allow  of  endless  personal  exemptions,  tend  to  raise 
questions  at  every  turn  as  to  who  should  be  inserted  in  the  lists,  and 
tiie  favour  of  the  parish  officers  may  at  any  time  exclude  names  from 

*  Proposal  for  amending  the  Law  affecting  Juries  and  Jurymen. 
By  Mr.  Serjeant  Pulling,  1865. 

t  Report  of  the  Special  Committee  on  the  Preservation  and  Amend- 
ment or  the  Law  auecting  Trial  by  Jury.  A][copy  is  also  printed  in 
the  Appendix  to  Report  from  the  Select  Committee,  House  of  Com* 
moos,  on  Special  ana  Common  Juries,  1867t 
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the  liBtfl  which  ought  to  be  there.  When  the  lists  have  been  made 
out  and  completed,  the  number  liable  to  serve  on  common  juries  is 
oonsiderablj  reduced  by  the  practice  of  the  sheriff's  officer.  All 
who  get  themselves  described  by  the  parish  officers  as  esquires, 
bankers,  or  merchants  get  practically  exempted  from  serving  on 
common  juries,  by  merely  being  marked  by  the  sheriff's  officer  as 
special  jurymen,  and  many  others  who^^re  not  so  designated,  get 
marked  as  grand  jurymen,  and  thus  escape  serving  in  the  jury  box 
at  all.  Further,  it  has  distinctly  come  to  light  that  when  none  of 
thdfee  various  modes  of  escape  present  themselves,  the  loose  practices 
of  the  sheriff's  office  or  dishonesty  of  the  officers  actually  employed 
in  the  service  of  summonses,  will  aid  those  who  are  determined  at  all 
cost  to  shirk  the  duty  of  jurymen. 

The  result  of  all  this  is  ihaX  hardly  one  in  a  hundred  of  our  whole 
population  ever  serve  as  jurymen  at  all  \  that  of  those  who  serve  on 
common  juries  the  far  larger  part  are  inferior  tradesmen  or  small 
farmers — and,  to  go  a  step  further,  we  have  but  poor  security  that 
the  jury-box  is  closed  against  the  worst  section  of  the  community. 
The  evidence  given  before  the  two  Committees  of  Inquiry,  already 
referred  to,  shows  that  on  the  Grand  Jury  are  often  to  be  found  the 
names  of  so  called  merchants,  such  as  coal  merchants,  and  spirit 
merchants  of  more  than  questionable  character,  and  on  the  petty 
jury  those  who  have  actually  stood  in  the  dock  as  criminals,  or  who 
certainly  ought  to  have  been  placed  there.  It  is  a  legal  objection  to  a 
juryman  that  he  is,  at  the  time  of  the  objection  being  taken,  a  felon 
convict ;  but  offenders  of  almost  every  grade  of  criminality  may,  and 
in  fact  do,  get  into  the  jury  list,  and  may,  in  the  ordinary  course,  be 
called  on  to  realize  Shakespears'  notion  : 

t(  The  Jury  passing  on  the  prisoner's  life. 
Haply  among  the  sworn  twelve  may  have 
A  thief  or  two  guiltier  than  him  they  try.*' 

Let  us  hope  then,  in  practice,  this  is  not  often  the  case ;  but  we 
have  little  to  thank  the  machinery  provided  by  law  for  protecting  us 
from  the  evil. 

The  legal  machinery,  which  falls  so  far  short  of  its  requirements, 
ought  to  be  placed  in  a  state  of  efficiency,  and  I  submit  for  the  con- 
sideration of  this  Meeting  the  following  heads  of  a  plan  for  effecting 
that  object  ;  Ist.  Let  the  legal  qualification  for  juiymen  be  altered, 
and  instead  of  the  present  narrow  test  of  efficiency,  let  us  have 
either  a  property  or  income  qualification,  or  some  more  liberal  test, 
so  as  to  include  with  those  present  qualified  the  educated  portion  of 
the  community.  Let  the  rules  which  now  exempt  so  many  of  the 
better  educated  be  modified,  but  let  the  criminal  offender  of  every 
grade  be  excluded.  Let  the  list  be  made  out,  revised,  and  completed 
as  the  Parliamentary  electors  lists  now  are.  Let  there  be  a  rota  of 
service,  and  all  persons,  whether  marked  for  Special  Jurymen  or  not, 
who  have  not  really  served  within  a  given  period,  take  their  fair 
share  of  the  work.     Let  all  persons  officially  engaged  in  making 
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ont  and  compleilng  tbe  juij  lists  or  in  summoning  jarjmen  be 
ideqnatelj  remanermted,  and  adequate  penalties  airait  those  who  are 
goiltj  of  anj  dereliction  of  dnftj.  Farther,  let  Ihe  practice  which 
governs  trials  bj  a  Special  Joij  be  made  more  stringent,  so  as  to 
make  such  trials  the  exception  instead  of  the  mk  ;  and  let  every 
man  who  is  called  on  to  attend  as  a  jaryman,  either  in  civil  or 
criminal  cases,  be  adeqaatdj  remunerated,  and  those  who  make 
defiuilt  be  adeqoatelj  panished. 

These  are  a  few  c^  the  suggestions  I  have  to  make  fbr  the  con- 
nderation  of  this  Society.  There  are  good  reasons  to  be  urged  in 
fiivour  of  them,  many  <^  which  will  be  found  in  the  papers  already 
lelened  to.  I  repeat  that  they  are  not  made  with  the  view  to  any 
innovation  on  the  principle  of  trial  by  jury,  but  merely  to  restore  a 
healthy  action  in  the  aystem,  and  at  once,  by  increasing  the  number 
of  thoee  who  have  to  serve,  lessening  the  burthen  on  individuals. 


Awundment  of  the  Jvry  Laws  in  Ireland.     By  John 

CHagak,  Q.C. 

DURING  last  session  the  Grovemment  introduced  a  BiU  to  conso- 
lidate and  amend  the  laws  relating  to  petty  juries  in  Ireland. 
This  Bin,  which  was  sacrificed  in  the  usual  hurry  towards  the  end  of 
the  session,  dealt  principally  with  the  qualification  of  jurors.  Legis* 
lation  upon  that  subject  had  in  truth  become  a  necessity.  The  exist- 
ing law,  as  regulated  by  the  Act  of  3  dt  4  Will.  IV.  c.  91,  requires 
a  freehold  or  leasehold  estate  of  a  certain  value  as  the  qualification  of 
jurors,  and,  owing  to  the  dropping  of  leases  and  the  general  discon- 
tinuance by  landlords  of  the  practice  of  granting  &em,  qualified 
jurors  are  fiist  disappearing.  This  Bill,  or  a  similar  one,  will,  I  pre- 
sume, be  re-introduced  next  session.  I  do  not  mean  to  enter  into  a 
discussion  of  its  details,  but  I  desire  to  call  attention  to  other  defects 
in  our  present  jury  system  not  dealt  with  by  it,  and  which  appear  to 
me  to  demand  a  remedy.  Foremost  among  these  is  the  mode  of 
selecting  jurors,  or,  as  it  is  termed,  of  striking  jury  panels.  By  the 
common  law,  which  in  this  respect  has  remained  unaltered  down  to 
the  present  hour,  an  absolute  discretion  in  this  respect  is  confided  to 
the  sheriff  of  each  coun^.  The  jurors  must  of  course  be  taken 
from  the  jurors'  book  of  the  year,  but  in  the  selection  there  is  abso- 
lutely no  limit  to  the  discretion  of  the  sheriff,  save  the  liability  of  the 
panel  to  be  quashed,  upon  proof  that  the  sheriff,  in  framing  it,  acted 
corruptly  or  with  deliberate  partiality.  This,  I  need  hardly  say,  is  a 
matter  so  difiicult  of  proof,  as  to  make  the  attempt  almost  always  a 
hopeless  one.  Challenges  to  the  array  on  the  ground  of  suspected 
partiality  have  been  frequent  in  our  own  times,  but  I  do  not  remember 
a  single  case  in  wluch  any  such  challenge  was  successful ;  because, 
no  matter  how  violent  may  have  been  the  suspicion  of  unfair  play 
in  the  construction  of  the  panel,  yet  there  was  absolutely  no  mode 
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of  briDging  the  charge  home  unless  in  the  hardly  conceivable  case 
of  the  suspected  parties  themselves  furnishing  evidence.  Corrup- 
tion apart,  no  amount  of  caprice  or  unequal  selection  of  particular 
classes  of  jurors  by  the  sheriff  can  impeach  his  choice.  How  it  came 
to  pass  that  the  common  law  entrusted  such  absolute  power  to  the 
sheriflf  is  obvious  enough.  He  was,  as  he  remains,  the  chief 
executive  officer  of  the  county  to  whom  all  matters  of  procedure  as 
well  as  of  execution  were  committed. 

There  was  originally  no  special  qualification  for  jurors,  who  were 
merely  required  to  be  good  and  lawful  men^  not  only  of  the  coun^ 
but  of  the  very  vicinage  or  neighbourhood  in  which  the  fact  at  issue 
took  place ;  and  they  were  at  first,  as  is  well  known,  rather  in  the 
nature  of  witnesses  competent  to  decide  from  their  personal  know- 
ledge, than,  as  they  afterwards  became,  and  as  the  law  now  presumes 
them  to  be,  disinterested  judges,  knowing  nothing  save  from  the 
evidence  before  them.  When,  therefore,  twelve  good  and  lawful 
men  of  the  vicinage  had  to  be  brought  either  to  the  bar  of  the  court 
in  the  Metropolis,  where  all  civil  trials  originally  took  place,  or,  after 
the  introduction  of  the  clause  of  nisi  priuSy  before  the  judges  on 
circuit,  the  choice  of  these  men  must  obviously  have  been  com- 
mitted to  some  local  official ;  and  the  natural  person  for  the  discharge 
of  that  duty  was  plainly  the  sheriff  of  the  county.  It  may  not  be 
out  of  place  to  add  that  the  sheriff*  himself  was  originally  a  popular 
officer,  elected  by  the  body  of  the  county,  just  as  coroners  are  to 
this  day. 

But  the  inconvenience  of  having  a  functionary  of  such  high 
executive  powers  appointed  by  popular  election,  was  found  to  be  so 
great,  that,  by  an  early  statute  (9  £dw.  II.)  the  nomination  of  sheriffs 
was  taken  from  the  people  and  vested  in  the  judges,  a  power  which 
in  practice  is  exercised  in  concert  with  the  Government.  Few,  I 
fancy,  would  desire  to  restore  the  ancient  system ;  but  whether  the 
sheriff  should  continue  to  possess  such  uncontrolled  power  of  selecting 
the  list  of  persons  to  be  returned  upon  juries,  is  a  very  different 
question,  and  my  opinion  is  that  he  should  not,  but  that,  when  the 
law  has  carefully  regulated  and  defined  the  classes  of  men  qualified 
to  serve  on  juries,  the  panels  returned  to  the  several  courts  should  be 
determined  by  lot,  with  a  proviso  that  those  who  have  actually  served 
upon  juries  should,  for  a  specified  time,  be  exempt  from  further 
service.  In  point  of  practice  it  is  known  that  the  high  sheriff, 
unless  in  the  rare  cases  in  which  a  fear  of  responsibility  is  awakened 
by  some  impending  State  prosecution,  never  personally  interferes  in 
the  selection  of  jurors.  Nay,  even  the  sub-sheriff  is  not  commonly 
the  person  who  makes  the  selection,  and  thus  the  choice  of  those  who 
sit  in  judgment  upon  matters  of  life  and  death,  upon  questions 
affecting  liberty  and  property,  is  delegated  to  some  unknown  sub- 
ordinate in  the  sheriff's  office. 

It  would  be  difficult  to  maintain  that  this  is  right  in  principle  or 
satisfactory  in  practice.  I  am  far  from  bringing  accusations  of 
actual  mal-practice,  which  I  am  in  no  position  to  support  by  evidence ; 


btt»  nrdlj,  te  appRbeukn  that  inflaeooes  wluch  no  one  can  dia> 
€ov«r  maj  ba  Ivooj^l  to  bear  opon  the  officials  in  ahenflb'  offices^ 
eitbar  to  reConi  or  to  omit  paitacnlar  persons  firom  motives  of  po- 
litaeal  or  penonai  partialitj,  or  firom  the  desire  of  die  jurors 
thrmsgilTOS  to  ba  retomed  or  omitted,  is  in  itself  a  great  eril,  a 
taint  vpon  the  administration  of  justice,  which  should  be  rendered  in 
sU  respacti  aboTO  saspidon.  That  complete  oonfidoiee  does  not  at 
praseiit  exist  in  the  retoming  of  jurj  pands  whereTcr  the  circum- 
slaaoea  are  sodi  as  to  aroose  feelings  of  partialitj,  is  a  matter  of  fiict 
ss  to  which  few,  I  apprehend,  haring  experience  of  the  nuitler,  enter- 
tain a  doabt.  But,  apart  even  from  such  considerations,  indolence, 
Cuelessneoi,  and  the  feroe  of  habit  nuij,  as  they  often  do,  result  in 
l«ni^  the  same  persons  perpetually  retunied  as  jurors,  to  the  exclu* 
tton  of  others  qualified  and  bound  bj  law  to  take  part  in  this  great 
eonatitotional  function.  The  plain  remedy  for  this  is  to  abolish 
altogether  the  power  of  arbitrary  selection.  Under  the  New  York 
coda,  coinciding,  I  bdioTO,  in  this  respect  with  the  practice  of  most 
of  the  States  of  America,  the  selection  is  by  ballot,  two  ballot  boxes 
being  kept  by  the  officer,  one  called  the  undrawn  and  the  other  the 
drawn  jury  box.  When  the  lists  of  qualified  jurors  are  settled  he 
baa  all  the  names  and  descriptions  properly  folded  up  and  put  into  the 
imdimwn  jury  box ;  and,  wheu  an  order  is  made  upon  him  to  return 
a  panol  to  any  court,  he  publicly  draws  out  a  sufficient  number  of 
names  to  eonstitute  a  panel,  varying  in  number  according  to  the 
OMurt,  aoTenty-two  for  some,  thirty-six  for  others.  The  names  so 
drawn  bdong  to  the  drawn  jury  box,  and  cannot  be  returned  for 
farther  senrice  daring  that  year.  In  France,  under  the  Code 
Ni^Mleon,  where  a  trial  by  jury  exists  for  criminal,  but  not  for  civil 
casea,  the  selection  of  the  jury  is  also  made  by  lot.  And  certainly, 
if  any  one  were  now  establishiug  a  judicial  system  dt  novo^  he  would 
be  certain  to  adopt  some  equal  principle  of  this  kind,  and  it  would 
hardly  occur  to  him  to  leave  the  selection  to  the  mere  choice  of  any 
indiTidaaL  I  may  add,  that  in  a  Jury  Bill,  introduced  in  the  year 
18d4  by  the  present  Chief  Justice  YHuteside,  it  was  proposed  to 
enact  that  jurors  who  had  served  should  be  absolutely  free  firom 
obligation  to  aerve  again  for  two  years.  This  would  have  been  to 
some  extent  a  protection  against  the  perpetual  return  of  the  same  men, 
bat  an  eariiar  Bill,  of  the  year  1853,  as  I  remember,  embodied  in 
snbetanftft  the  principle  for  which  I  now  contend,  making  the  jurors 
returnable  according  to  a  certain  rotation.  As  to  the  Bill  of  the 
preaaat  year,  the  utmost  length  to  which  it  goes  in  this  direction  is  to 
provide  that  in  the  county  and  city  of  Dublin  (omitting  the  rest  of 
the  oonntry  altogether),  the  sheriff  should,  as  far  as  practicable,  solect 
those  who  had  not  served  for  the  longest  period  of  time,  a  provision 
whichy  besides  its  limited  area  of  operation,  is  merely  of  a  directory 
and  not  a  mandatory  character. 

Now,  what  lies  in  the  minds  of  many  as  a  ground  for  continuing 
the  present  system  is  its  operation  in  criminal  trials,  especially  those 
of  a  political  character.    In  these  it  is  thought  that  the  discretion  of 
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the  sheriff  is  useful  as  a  means  of  exclading  from  the  jarj  those 
whose  prejudices  might  lead  them  to  refuse  to  convict,  however  plfdn 
the  evidence.  In  my  judgment  this  ground  is  one  mischievous  in 
principle,  and,  historicallj  speaking,  the  parent  of  more  mischief  than 
can  perhaps  bo  estimated.  No  doubt,  a  means  should  exist  of  ex- 
cluding from  the  jurj-box  anj  individual  whose  sympathies  or 
opinions  are  known  to  be  such  that  he  would  not  try  the  cause  justly, 
but  the  constitutional  mode  of  effecting  that  object,  and  the  true  one, 
is  by  the  exercise  of  the  right  of  peremptory  chdlenge,  which  I  bj 
no  means  propose  to  do  away  with.  And  here  I  may  be  permitted  a 
word  or  two  upon  this  topic  of  challenges,  which  is  closely  connected 
with  my  main  theme.  At  common  law  the  Crown  assumed,  rightly 
or  wrongly,  an  unlimited  power  of  peremptory  challenge  which 
amounted  in  substance  to  this,  that,  when  the  prisoner's  peremptory 
challenges  were  exhausted,  the  prosecutor  might  from  the  remainder 
of  the  panel  select  what  jury  he  pleased.  This  seemed  so  unjust  to 
the  subject^  that  Parliament,  at  an  early  epoch,  interfered,  and  by  the 
Act  of  83  Edw.  L  abrogated  altogether  the  right  of  peremptory  chal- 
lenge in  the  Crown,  enacting  that  if  those  who  sued  for  the  King 
would  challenge  any  of  the  jurors  they  should  show  a  cause  certain 
of  their  challenge,  and  the  truth  of  the  same  should  be  inquired  of 
according  to  the  custom  of  the  court.  The  judges,  however,  who  at 
that  time  were  entirely  dependent  upon  the  Crown,  put  an  interpre- 
tation upon  the  statute  which  wholly  did  away  with  its  effect. 

They  decided  that  the  prosecutor  was  not  bound  to  show  his  cause 
of  challenge  in  the  first  instance,  and  that  he  was  entitled  to  bid  any 
juror  who  was  called  to  the  Book  to  stand  by,  and  not  to  be  sworn ; 
so  that^  if  a  jury  could  be  procured  without  those  who  were  bid  to 
stand  by,  there  was  no  obligation  to  specify  the  ground  of  objection  to 
them.  This  decision  restored  to  the  Crown  in  substance  the  right  of 
unlimited  challenge,  a  right  which  has  by  no  means  lain  dormant.  In 
some  of  the  trials  which  have  taken  place  in  our  own  time,  it  has  been 
exercised  to  an  extent  exceeding  the  number  of  challenges  possessed 
by  the  prisoner  more  than  two-fold.  Justice  seems  to  me  to  demand 
that,  in  this  respect,  accuser  and  accused  should  be  placed  in  a 
position  of  equality.  Under  the  French  code  they  are  so,  each  party 
having  the  right  of  challenge  (droit  de  recusation),  until  only 
twelve  of  those  who  have  answered  to  their  names  remain,  and  these 
twelve,  who  may  fairly  be  presumed  to  represent  the  most  impartial 
of  the  whole  number,  are  sworn.  It  would  be  more  in  accordance 
with  the  spirit  of  our  system  to  enact  that  prosecutor  and  prisoner 
should  each  have  the  same  definite  number  of  challenges,  and  this 
being  done,  I  conceive  that  no  sort  of  odium  or  stigma  ought  to 
attach  to  the  prosecutor  for  exercising,  to  whatever  extent  he  pleases, 
the  right  of  challenge.  But,  under  our  present  system,  first  to 
entrust  to  an  oflBcer,  appointed,  in  reality,  by  the  Government,  or  to 
the  subordinates  of  that  ofiScer,  the  uncontrolled  selection  of  the  jury 
panel,  and  over  and  above  that  to  give  to  the  prosecutor  an  unlimited 
right  of  challenge,  undoubtedly  supplies  the  means  of  playing  with 
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very  loaded  dice  against  the  acctu^cd.  I  am  by  no  means  disposed  to 
enter  into  any  discussion  as  to  how  far  these  means  have  beeu  availed 
of  in  practice,  as  it  would  lead  to  topics  unfit  for  an  arena  like  the 
present. 

It  is  enough  to  refer  to  the  odious  name  by  which  this  composite 
power  of  selecting  juries  is  popularly  known,  and  to  the  strong  senti- 
ment of  aTersion  which  it  awakens.      If  it  be  said  that  occasions 
may  arise  in  which  the  whole  popular  feeling  against  the  prosecution 
is  80  strong  that  without  some  means  like  these  being  adopted  it 
wonld  fail,  I  answer  that  in  such  a  case  failure  is  better  than  a 
socoess  obtained  by  means  which  the  public  deem   unfair.     It  is 
one  of  the  great  attributes  of  a  rightly-chosen  jury  that  it  repre- 
sents the  sense  of  the  community  at  large,  and,  that,  in  a  wider  sense 
thin  the  legal  and  technical  one,  it  is  ^'  the  country  "  which  speaks 
bj  the  voice  of  twelve  men  :  and  it  needs  but  slight  reference  to  the 
coQstitotional  history  of  England  to  show  that  this  impersonation  in 
the  jury-box  of  popular  sentiment  has  been  one  of  the  greatest  safe- 
guards of  her  freedom.     What  I  propose,  then,  in  this  respect,  is  that 
every  panel  should  be  selected   by  ballot  from  amongst  the   duly 
qoaUficMi  jurors  of  the  county  or  city,  those  so  drawn  being  exempt^ 
from  liability  to  serve  again  during  that  year  or  for  two  years ;  and 
Airther,  that  in  criminal  trials  the  prosecutor  and  the  prisoner  should 
have  a  definite  and  equal  number  of  challenges.     I  consider,  more- 
Over,  that  the  right  of  challenge  should  be  extended  to  misdemeanours 
as  well  as  to  felonies.     There  are  at  present  in  our  criminal  code 
some  nusdemcanours  for  which  a  man  may  be  sentenced  to  penal 
serritude  for  life,  and  a  prisoner  indicted  for  one  of  these  misde- 
meanours is   absolutely  denied  that  right  of  peremptory  challenge 
which  is  given  to  a  person  accused  of  the  larceny  of  sixpence.     A 
philosophic   revision   of   our  criminal  code  would  perhaps  abolish 
Altogether  the  distinction  betwen  felonies  and  misdemeanours,  making 
no  other  distinction  between  crimes  than  the  degree  of  guilt  which 
they  manifest  and  of  punishment  which  they  entail;  but  in  the  mean- 
time nothing  can  be  said  in  favour  of  retaining  a  state  of  law  leading 
to  such  a  result  as  that  which  I  have  pointed  out.     With  respect  to 
special  juries — that  is  to  say,  juries  formed  of  persons  of  superior 
position  and  intelligence  to  the  ordinary  class  of  jurors — they  are,  I 
conceive,  an  excellent  and  essential  portion  of  the  jury  system,  but 
I  think  we  should  revert  to  what  is  now  known  as  the  old  system  of 
striking  special  juries.     Up  to  fourteen  or  fifteen  years  ago  special 
juries  were   selected  by  ballot  from   the  entire  number  of  special 
jurors,  forty-eight  names  being  thus  obtained,  who  were  reduced  to 
twenty-four  by  each  side  striking  off  twelve;  and  of  the  twenty-four 
thus  obtained,  the  first  twelve  formed  the  jury.     By  the  Common 
Law  Procedure  Act  of  1853,  following  the  English  Act  of  1851, 
this  system  is  abolished  except  in  cases  where  the  court  makes  an 
order  to  strike  a  jury  under  the  old  system,  and  the  'sheriff  now 
returns  a  special  jury  panel,  as  he  does  the  common  one,  at  his  dis- 
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cretion.  I  would  simplj  repeal  this  enactmeni,  reverting  to  the  old 
plan,  which  was  perfectly  fair  and  just. 

Another  point  upon  which  legislation  seems  to  me  verj  desirable, 
is  that  of  remuneration  to  jurors.  The  present  system  gives  to  each 
special  juror  a  guinea  for  each  verdict  returned,  and  to  common 
jurors,  a  guinea  amongst  the  twelve,  that  is,  one  and  ninepence  per 
man,  the  cost  of  such  payment  falling  on  the  unsuccessful  party* 
This  rate,  if  considered  as  compensation,  is  ludicrous,  and  it  is 
confined  to  civil  trials.  In  criminal  cases  there  is  no  payment  what- 
soever. Now,  it  is  certainly  a  hardship  that  men  shotdd  be  forced  to 
come  at  their  own  expense,  often  fVom  the  extremities  of  the  county, 
to  wait  during  the  whole  assises,  possibly  to  the  detriment  of  thei^ 
business,  and  the  sacrifice  of  their  lawful  gains,  without  any  re* 
muneration  save  the  scanty  and  precarious  ones  I  have  mentioned, 
and  that  they  alone  should  be  thus  pressed  by  the  State  into  its 
service  to  do  gratuitous  work,  while  every  one  else  connected  with 
the  administration  of  justice  is  abundantly  recompensed. 

I  perceive  by  the  papers  that  in  the  late  Surat  trial  at  Washil!^- 
ton,  the  jurors  received  two  dollars  a  day,  besides  their  hotel 
expenses.  I  think  that  some  fair  scale  of  remuneration  should  be 
fixed  for  all  jurors  who  have  been  summoned  and  who  answer  to 
their  names,  whether  they  actually  serve  or  not,  and  that  this 
expense,  like  all  others  connected  with  the  administration  of  justice^ 
should  be  borne  by  the  State. 

The  only  remaining  topic  to  which  I  shall  advert  is,  the  absurdity 
of  what  is  called  starving  jurors  into  giving  a  verdict,  by  keeping  them 
without  food,  drink,  or  fire  until  they  should  agree.  I  conceive  that 
a  power  should  be  conferred  upon  the  judge  of  ordering  them  refresh- 
ment when  he  sees  fit  to  do  so,  nor  should  I  have  the  least  apprehen- 
sion that  this  alleviation  of  the  terrors  of  the  jury  boX;  would  make 
jurors  so  enamoured  of  it  as  to  cause  unconscientious  disagreements. 

A  great  deal  has  been  fully  and  eloquently  said  by  constitutional 
writers  in  praise  of  the  method  of  trial  by  jury,  to  all  of  which  I  cordialljr 
subscribe.  When  fairly  composed,  there  is  no  tribunal  on  earth  to  m 
compared  to  it,  either  for  giving  all  fairplay  to  the  accused,  or  fbt 
doing  justice  in  ordinary  transactions  between  man  and  man.  Bui 
in  this,  as  other  things,  the  rule  may  be  true  that  the  corruption  of  th^ 
best  becomes  tho  worst,  and  there  is  nothing  which  more  interests  the 
community  thati  to  remove  as  far  as  possible  every  blot^or  imperfec- 
tion from  a  system  which,  in  its  ideal,  is  so  admirable. 
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The  Exclusion  of  the   Testim^^jrj  cf  the  Accusetf  (h   Criminal 

Cases,^    By  J.  Lowrt  TThittle. 

THAT  H  thonld  happen  asrain   and  sgmin  tluit   persons  escape 
poniahiiient  for  cnminal  cffecces  where  there  is  a  strong  i.iond 
coBTiciion  of  their  gnilL  thoogh  the  legal  proof  is  detective,  is  a 
wrious  eril ;  certaintj  is  essendal  to  give  effect  to  any  criminal  code. 
If,  then,  it  once  comes  to  this,  that  the  criminal  can  calculate  his 
diaBoea  of  escape  as  bearing  a  large  ratio  to  his  chances  of  con- 
Tietion,  the  repressive  effect  of  the  code  a«  regards  crime  is  diminished 
ii  a  much  larger  ratio.     This  nncertaintj  in   the  result  of  criminal 
tiitls  has  been  so  great  in  England  as  to  call  forth  fnH|uent  com- 
plnats,  and  I  believe  it  is  explained  rather  bv  the  iucomplete  nature 
of  oar  reforms  in  criminal  law,  than  bv  anv  superior  craft  in  our 
aodem  criminals.     Though  our  law  was  careful  to  throw  everv  safe- 
goard  round  personal  libertr,  and  jealously  provided  against  political 
abuse   in    the   administration    of  justice,   it   was   merciless   in   its 
fadings  with  convicted  criminals.    Like  all  other  codes  of  a  more 
priaitiTe  character,  as  it  was  inartificial  in  its  procedure,  it  was 
nvage  in  its  punishment.     Our  people  are  characteristically  ditii- 
dent  of  change^   and   thus  this   barbarous    system  was  preserved 
longer  among  m  than  it  could  have  been  in  any  other  community  of 
eqiml  enfigfatenment  and  humanity.    But  there  grew  up  a  kind  of 
ntificial  system  of  checks  intended  to  satisfy  the  public  demand  for  a 
milder  ccide,  without   compromising  principles   by   any   important 
change.     As  a  result  our  criminal  system  becfime  loaded  with  n  mass 
sf  teohnicalitieB,  which  rendered  its  due  administration  more  a  matter 
of  chance  than  skill.     This  artificial  system  of  obstruction  to  tho 
administration  of  justice  had  been  growing  up  for  nearly  100  years, 
when  Bomilly  commenced  Ids  labours  of  law  reform  in  1810.     From 
thai  time   down  to  the  passing  of  the  Consolidation  Acts   of  the 
24  A  25  Vict.,  we  have  had  a  series  of  reforms  in  our  criminal  law,  which 
have  8w^t  away  all  the  barbarous  punishments  of  old  times.      Somo 
efforts  hare  also  been  made  to  simplify  the  system  of  pleading  in 
crinunal  cases,  and  no  doubt  with  these  changes  have  gone  accidentally 
many  of  the  contrivances  of  humane  judges  for  the  escape  of  prisoners; 
but  no  remodelling  of  our  system  expressly  with  a  view  to  remove  all 
these  artificial  checks  on  the  administration  of  justice  has  yet  been 
carried  out.      I  shall,  in  this  paper,  only  notice  one  of  the  great 
obstacles  in  detecting  guilt.     I  believe  it  is  one  of  that  large  class 
which  owe  their  existence  to  a  disposition  to  mitigate,  in  practice,  a 
code  which  was  revolting  from  its  severity.     **  Xemo  ienetur  sa'psum 
prodere,**  is  'a  common  law  maxim,  which,  we  have  the  authority  of 
Taylor  for  saying,  has  grown  to  its  present  importance  within  the  last 

*See  TVaiMMlioM,  1860,  pp.251  and  2t>0:  1861,  p.  252;  1803,  pp.  172  and 
233 ;  1865,  pp.  133  and  239. 
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century.  It  is  quite  true  that  it  was  only  at  the  close  of  the  previous 
century  that  our  judicial  system  attained  its  present  independence 
and  high  character;  but  that  is  also  the  period  at  which  the  judges 
began  to  temper  the  severity  of  our  penal  code  by  legal  subdlty ; 
accordingly,  anything  like  an  examination  of  the  prisoner  as  a  witness 
on  the  trial  is  strictly  precluded.  In  the  examinations  before  the 
magistrate,  preliminary  to  a  committal  for  trial,  it  is  the  duty  of  the 
magistrate  to  ask  the  prisoner  if  he  wishes  to  make  any  statement, 
and  to  take  down  his  answer,  and  this  examination  of  the  accused 
may  be  given  in  evidence  on  the  trial  of  the  prisoner  if  all  the 
formalities  prescribed  by  our  law  have  been  complied  with,  but  these 
are  numerous  and  often  trivial.  The  examination  must  be  taken  not  on 
oath,  and  even  the  carelessness  of  the  clerk  in  using  a  form  of  deposition 
beginning  with  the  words  on  oath  has  excluded  the  prisoner's  examina- 
tion. The  law,  moreover,  since  the  judges  declared  against  torture, 
in  1628,  has  been  most  jealous  in  guarding  against  any  improper 
influence  operating  on  the  prisoner's  mind  to  induce  him  to  answer  to 
this  examination.  He  must  be  warned  that  it  will  be  used  against 
him.  He  must  not  be  tampered  with  by  any  person  in  authority  to 
induce  him  to  confess.  Everything  is  considered  with  a  view  that 
the  prisoner's  statement  should  be  made  deliberately  and  with  the  full 
consciousness  of  its  effect.  Yet  what  in  the  case  of  other  witnesses 
is  looked  upon  as  the  very  best  means  of  engaging  the  witness's 
serious  attention  to  what  he  is  about,  of  reminding  him  that  he  is 
speaking  in  a  court  of  justice  and  not  engaged  in  a  casual  conversa- 
tion, is  not  only  omitted,  but  forbidden.  If  an  oath  is  administered, 
the  prisoner's  examination  cannot  be  read.  The  illogical  posiUon 
assumed  by  the  law  amounts  to  this.  It  first  excludes  the  prisoner 
from  giving  evidence  because  he  is  not  a  reliable  witness  on  the 
ground  of  interest,  and  the  injustice  of  absolutely  closing  the  prisoner's 
mouth  and,  sending  a  man  to  the  gallows  without  allowing  him  to 
make  any  statement  if  he  so  desires  being  most  manifest,  the  law 
allows  him  to  be  called  on  for  his  own  account  of  the  transaction. 
But  as  this  account  cannot  be  given  in  the  way  any  other  witness 
would  be  allowed  to  speak  in  a  court  of  justice,  a  new  danger  arises ; 
the  statement  may  be  loose  and  unconnected,  and  so  capable  of 
misrepresentation.  It  may  be  more  of  a  conversation  than  an  exami- 
nation. Accordingly,  the  law  endeavours  to  protect  the  prisoner  from 
being  misled  into  criminating  himself.  It  endeavours,  by  every 
kind  of  technicality,  to  prevent  the  prisoner's  natural  right  to  speak 
for  himself,  from  falling  into  the  abuses  to  which  the  exclusion  of  the 
prisoner  from  the  witness-box  invites,  and  the  result  is,  in  the  words  of 
an  eminent  jurist,  ''  the  shutting  up  of  one  of  our  most  valuable 
sources  of  justice  and  truth." 

In  this  we  differ  not  only  from  France,  but  from  Scotland.  In 
Scotland,  the  witness  is  subjected  in  private  to  a  regular  cross- 
examination,  and  the  result  may  or  may  not  be  produced  at  the  trial 
according  to  the  pleasure  of  the  prosecuting  counsel.  At  the  trial, 
our  system  prevails,  and  the  prisoner  cannot  be  further  examined. 
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In  France,    the  interrogation  of  the  accused  is  odc  of  the  most 
ioiportant  preliminary  steps  previous  to  the  actual  trial.     Tliere,  ns 
io  Scotland,  the  examination  is  taken  in  private.     The  statement  of 
tbe  examination  is  one  of  the  documents  before  the  court  at  the  trial, 
a  part  of  the  record  as  it  were.    But,  further,  at  the  trial  the  accused 
18  examined,  or  rather  cross-examined,  by  the  judge  as  to  any  fact 
that  arises  in  the  evidence.     He  is,  so  to  speak,  under  examination 
the  whole  time,  his  examination  being  occasionally  interrupted  to 
take  the  evidence  of  other  witnesses.    I  refer  to  the  French  and 
Scotch  systems  rather  as  showing  how  unreasonable  the  jurists  of 
tfioee  ooontries  regarded  it  to  close  the  mouths  of  the  accused,  than 
as  ftflfording  illustrations  of  systems  perfect  in  this  respect.     In  many 
points,  I  consider  the  Scotch  system  worse  than  our  own,  and  the 
French  as  very  defective  in  detail.    I  would  urge  that  the  whole 
difficulty  may  be  settled  by  eradicating  from  our  criminal  law  as  it 
has  been  to  a  great  extent  from   our  civil  law,    the  principle  of 
ezdnding  evidence  on  account  of  interest.    Let  the  prisoner  be  made 
A  witness  like  any  other  witness,  and  at  once  we  sweep  away  all  the 
technicalities  about  prisoners'  examinations  and  confessions.     The 
only  point  in  which  the  prisoner,  put  into  the  witness-box,  should  be 
treated  as  different  from  an  ordinary  witness  is,  that  there  ought 
to  be  no  cross-examination  as  to  general  credit.     Under  the  head  of 
cross-examination  as  to  general  credit,  it  is  not  uncommon  to  drag  in 
all  sorts  of  charges  against  a  witness,  which  may  or  may  not  be  true, 
bat  which  cannot  be  examined  into  by  the  court.     Such  a  system 
would   expose  a  prisoner  to  be  questioned  as  to  a  previous  convic- 
tion,  a    matter  which    the    law    very  properly  withdraws    from 
the  jory  altogether,  till  the  first  charge  is  disposed  of.     This  excep- 
tion is  clearly  necessary,  but  it  is,  moreover,  quite  harmless.     The 
mere  fact  that  the  prisoner  is  charged  with  a  criminal  offence  is  as 
strong  an  impeachment  of  his  credit  as  could  well  be  urged.     With 
this  one  exception,  an  ordinary  cross-examination  of  the  prisoner 
might  be  allowed. 

The  reasons  urged  against  the  examinations  of  prisoners  are  of 
the  most  opposite  and  heterogeneous  description.  It  is  said  the 
timidity  of  innocence  will  excite  suspicion,  the  craft  of  the  hardened 
criminal  will  gain  evidence  for  his  plausible  tale.  All  this  may  be 
true  to  some  extent,  but  on  the  other  hand  will  not  the  very  artless- 
ness  of  innocence  satisfy  a  jury  when  the  adroitness  of  counsel 
would  have  been  quite  unavailing?  Mr.  Greaves,  writing  lately  on  a 
different  subject,  tells  an  anecdote  of  a  man  whom  he  defended  on  the 
charge  of  murdering  a  poacher.  The  evidence  was  very  strong  against 
him.  He  had  been  at  an  inn  near  the  scene  of  the  murder  and  had 
left  shortly  before  the  body  was  found,  taking  a  loaded  gun  with  him 
and  stating  he  was  going  to  his  land  to  look  for  poachers.  The 
murdered  man  was  found  on  the  prisoner's  land  near  a  hay-rick,  with 
his  head  smashed  in  and  his  dog  beside  him.  Near  were  found  the  stock 
and  other  pieces  of  the  prisoner's  gun.  His  story  was  that  as  he  was 
crossing  a  stile  on  to  his  land  in  the  dark,  he  was  set  on  by  the  dog;  that 
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he  shot  at  the  dog,  but  his  gun  burst ;  he  then  took  up  the  stock  to 
defend  himself  with  and  beat  the  dog  violently  in  the  dark,  and  it 
retreated  under  the  hay-rick,  the  prisoner  still  striking  at  it.  The 
counsel  thought  this  a  hopeless  line  of  defence,  but  his  trial  took 
place  before  the  Act  allowing  prisoner's  counsel  to  address  the  jury, 
and  so  the  prisoner  was  directed  to  tell  his  own  story.  This  he  did  in 
so  artless  a  manner,  says  Mr.  Greaves,  that  the  juij  were  convinced 
of  the  truth  of  his  story  and  acquitted  him.  Mr.  Greaves  seems  to 
concur  completely  in  the  verdict  of  the  jury.  I  cannot  help  think- 
ing that  had  the  prisoner  not  been  obliged  to  state  his  own  case  to 
the  jury,  had  he  not  had  the  opportunity  of  giving  his  own  evidence, 
had  ho  told  the  stoiy  only  by  the  mouth  of  counsel,  tho  result 
might  have  been  very  different.  As  far  as  the  innocent  are  con- 
cerned the  opportunity  of  giving  their  view  of  the  facts  to  the  jury 
would  be  a  great  boon.  The  case  of  Eugenie  Plumner  is  a  recent 
instance  of  the  different  efiects  produced  when  the  prisoner's  mouth 
is  closed  and  when  he  can  come  into  the  witness-box.  In  the  first 
instance  a  gentleman  was  put  on  his  trial  and  convicted  on  Eugenie 
Plumner's  evidence,  and  afterwards  prosecuted  her  for  peijury  Mid 
being  admitted  as  a  witness  against  her  obtained  a  verdict. 

The  sweeping  change  which  I  propose  gets  rid  of  the  great  scan- 
dal of  the  French  system — the  examination  by  the  judge.  The 
unfairness  of  this  system  towards  the  prisoner  has  been  often  pointed 
out.  Its  efiect  upou  the  prisoner  himself  is  not,  however,  its  worst 
feature.  It  presents  the  prisoner  to  the  public  as  a  ntian  contending 
before  a  tribunal  already  convinced  of  his  guilt ;  moreover,  it  deprives 
the  examination  of  that  check  which  is  essential  to  conducting  such 
examinations  with  decorum.  The  judge  cannot  at  once  perform  with 
efficiency  tho  function  of  examiner  and  moderator  of  the  examination. 
It  has  been  generally  admitted  that  the  mischief  to  the  administration 
of  justice  incident  to  allowing  the  judge  to  worry  the  prisoner  is  so 
great,  that  the  introduction  of  such  a  system  here  could  not  be 
tolerated  ;  it  is  assumed  that,  therefore,  our  present  system  ought  to 
be  maintained.  All  this  argument  proceeds  on  the  fallacy  that  this 
judicial  examination  is  the  only  practicable  method  of  admitting  the 
testimony  of  the  accused.  -Again,  it  is  said,  every  man  must  be 
assumed  to  be  innocent  till  he  is  proved  guilty,  and  the  prosecutor 
should  not  be  allowed,  by  a  fishing  examination,  to  make  out  his  case, 
or  some  other  case,  against  the  prisoner.  This  objection  might, 
perhaps,  be  recognized  so  far,  that  the  prosecutor  should  never  be  at 
liberty  to  call  the  prisoner  till  the  grand  jury  have  found  a  bill  against 
him.  If  a  prima  facie  case,  sufficient  to  support  a  bill,  has  been  made 
out,  then  the  prisoner  might  be  called  on  to  answer  on  oath.  This  could 
only  happen  before  a  jury  and  a  competent  tribunal,  and  then  there 
would  be  every  guarantee  that  this  hostile  examination  of  tho  accused 
was  conducted  fairly.  The  secret  examination  of  the  prisoner  is  one 
of  the  great  defects  of  the  Scotch  and  French  systems.  The  fact 
that  ([uesiions  are  put  to  elicit  criminatory  evidence  by  the  presidinfy 
magistrate  is  another.    In  open  court,  with  tho  examination  con- 
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ducted  by  the  prisoner's  solicitor  or  counsel,  none  of  these  objections 
could  apply.  No  examination  of  the  prisoner  should  be  permitted, 
unless  in  the  presence  ol  hia  attorney  or  counsel,  nor  until  after 
his  attorney  or  counsel  had  put  such  questions  as  he  thought  ^t^ 
subject  to  the  approval  of  the  court.  This  would  apply  to  an 
examination  before  the  committing  magistrate*  When  the  case  came 
on  for  trial  the  prisoner  would  tell  his  story  there  also.  If  he 
■keaded  his  hand^sinoe  his  previous  examination  he  could  be  examined 
as  to  that.  This  statement  would  thus  be  made  subject  to  the 
ordinary  laws  which  govern  evidence,  and  such  a  system  would  surely 
be  moat  favourable  to  innocence.  But  it  is  said  every  man  would  be 
called  on  to  go  into  the  witness-box,  and  if  he  refused  to  answer 
qoettioDS  he  would  be  condanned,  and  we  are  told  of  men  who,  to 
save  their  brothers  or  their  wives,  or  other  kindred,  have  gone  through 
trials  for  offences  which  they  knew  other  people  to  be  guilty  of. 
Thaaa  instances  are  just  the  abuses  that  are  favoured  by  the  present 
sjateai.  If,  in  these  instances,  the  accused  had  been  called  on  to  give 
^eir  evidence  like  other  witnesses  to  tell  the  truth  and  the  whole 
truth,  they  probably  would  have  done  so ;  but,  being  accused,  they 
took  advantage  of  the  law  closing  their  mouths  to  shirk  a  public  duty 
in  helping  to  bring  ofienders  to  justice.  I  do  not  believe  that  there 
is  any  danger  of  this  change  in  any  form  producing  the  scenes  so 
often  described  and  complained  of  in  France.  We  are  never  likely 
to  forget  that  it  is  the  duty  of  the  court  not  to  convict  the  prisoner, 
bat  to  elicit  the  truth.  Merlin,  in  his  Repertoire  of  French  law, 
declares  that  the  French  system  of  examination  has  for  its  object ''  the 
obtaining,  from  the  very  lips  of  the  accused,  the  avowal  of  his  crime." 
He  evidently  regards  the  accused  and  the  criminal  as  convertible 
terms.  This  is  the  spirit  that  has  led  to  the  abuse  of  the  plan  in 
France,  where  a  sounder  view  of  the  position  of  an  accused  person  has 
never  prevailed. 

The  leaving  it  to  the  parties  to  produce  the  evidence  of  the  prisoner 
dispoees  of  a  great  part  of  the  common  objections  against  this  reform. 
As  to  the  large  number  of  instances  of  false  and  mistaken  self- 
criminating  statements,  in  such  cases,  if  the  prisoner  has  not  pleaded 
guilty,  he  would  naturally  be  examined  by  the  prosecutor,  and  it 
would  be  the  business  of  his  counsel  to  cross-examine  him  as  to  his 
confession.  The  admission  of  the  prisoner  in  such  cases  is  always 
before  the  jury  in  one  way  or  another  under  the  present  system,  and 
has  enormous  influence  on  their  minds.  Whereas,  if  the  prisoner 
were  subjected  to  a  cross-examination  in  support  of  the  hypothesis 
that  he  was  not  stating  the  facts,  there  would  be  a  much  better 
chance  of  the  jury  giving  full  consideration  to  the  element  of  possible 
doubt  existing  in  the  case. 

This  is  only  one  of  the  points  in  which  our  criminal  reforms  require 
to  be  rendered  more  complete.  Whatever  wc  do  in  this  department 
of  legislation  for  the  future,  it  is  time  now  to  recollect  that  our 
eflbrts  must  henceforth  be  directed  to  render  our  criminal  system 
more  efiective  and  certain  in  its  operation. 
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On    Vagrants.    By  T.  B.  Ll.  Baker. 

THAT  f  agrancy  is  an  evil  and  a  wrong  to  society  cannot  be  doubted^ 
but  our  estimate  of  the  evil  will  depend  on  the  point  from  which 
we  view  it.  It  is  a  certain  degree  of  evil  to  have  a  slovenly  unhand- 
some beggar  between  the  wind  and  our  nobility.  It  is  disagreeable 
to  be  begged  of  and  to  feel  that  we  have  not  strength  of  will  to 
refuse,  though  we  grudge  the  sixpence.  It  is  a  wrong  that  rate- 
payers, working  hard  for  an  honest  living,  should  be  forced  to 
maintain  those  who  prefer  idleness  to  labour.  It  is  harder  still  that 
the  idle  should  subsist,  as  they  do  in  a  great  measure,  by  begging  of 
the  honest,  and  hard-working  poor  ;  for  I  have  little  doubt  that  the 
many  pence  and  pieces  of  bread  given  by  the  many  poor  amount  in 
the  aggregate  to  far  more  than  the  few  shillings  given  by  the  rich. 
There  is  a  point,  however,  from  which  we  must  take  a  far  graver 
view.  The  number  of  tramps  is  taken  on  some  one  night  in  every 
year  by  the  police  of  all  England  and  Wales,  as  they  are  found  in 
workhouses  and  tramps'  lodging-houses.  In  1858  there  were  22,659 
and  from  thence  they  have  steadily  increased,  till  the  three  last  years 
have  shown  31,932,  33,699,  and  33,191  vagrants  travelling  the 
country. 

Now,  the  consideration  that  above  30,000  of  our  fellow-creatures 
are  leading  a  life — if  not  of  actual  crime — at  any  rate  of  the  most 
fearful  temptation  to  crime — ought  to  make  us,  who  pray  not  to  be 
led  into  temptation,  look  most  anxiously  for  any  means  that  may 
make  such  a  life  less  of  a  snare  to  them. 

There  is  no  doubt  that  the  first  thing  to  be  desired  is  that  the 
public  should  abstain  from  giving  to  beggars  of  whose  previous 
history  they  know  nothing  ;  yet  this  is  met  at  once  by  the  reply — 
"  If  I  know  nothing  of  him  I  cannot  tell  whether  his  story  is  true 
or  false.  He  tells  me  he  is  starving.  I  know  not  whether  it  be  so, 
but  I  cannot  run  the  risk  of  a  refusal."  Against  such  arguments  we 
may  contend,  but  we  can  rarely  produce  conviction  unless  we  can 
show,  not  only  that  the  vagrants  are  a  very  bad  lot,  undeserving  of 
our  sympathy,  or  that  they  have  no  business  to  be  wandering  about, 
or  that  they  most  likely  won't  starve — but  that  actual  means  are 
taken  for  securing  them  sufficient  food  and  shelter.  Where,  however, 
we  have  been  able  to  show  such  a  security,  we  have  found  that  alms- 
giving to  vagrants  has  been  reduced  to  zero. 

From  the  43rd  of  Elizabeth  to  the  present  time  the  law  of 
England  has  been  that  none — however  idle,  however  bad — should  be 
allowed  to  starve.  In  the  eaiiy  days,  the  churchwardens  were 
ordered  to  take 'means  for  putting  all  destitute  persons  to  work  ;  but 
if  unable  to  work,  they  must  still  bo  supported.      At  that  time 
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indeed  the  laws  igamsl  mgnncj  were  rmdier  more  serere  Uum 
would  have  suited  our  present  feelings,  enacting  that  if  a  man  be 
Ibond  wandering  from,  his  parish  he  should  be  sent  back  ;  if  found  so 
wandering  again,  he  dionld  be  burned  with  a  hot  iron  through  the 
gristle  of  the  ear  ;  and  if  found  a  third  time,  should  sufier  death  as 
a  feloo.  Such  punishments,  CTen  io  principle^  are  out  of  the  que$« 
tion  at  present.  In  our  highly  artificial  state,  with  manufactures 
rising  in  one  town,  and,  ali^  occasionally  failing  in  another,  even 
honest  wrnkmen  must  occasionally  be  thrown  out  of  work  at  one 
plaee,  and  hare  to  seek  it  elsewhere.  The  honest  man,  travelling  to 
sedk  for  work,  deserves  help  in  his  search.  But  all  the  idle  and 
Ticioiis  pretend  equally  to  be  seeking  work,  and  as  we  have  no  means 
of  distinguishing  between  the  classes,  both  are  assisted  or  both  sufior 
alike. 

As  has  been  stated  in  the  reports  of  the  Poor  Law  Inspectors  on 
▼agrancy,  hardly  any  two  adjoining  unions  have  adoptcil  the  same 
trealment  of  vagrants.  In  one  union  they  were  received  into  a 
regular  tramp  ward,  aud  had  8oz.  of  bread  for  supper,  and  80s.  and 
a  quart  of  gruel  for  breakfast.  In  another  they  received  60s.  of 
biead,  night  and  morning ;  in  another,  nothing  at  night  and  7os.  of 
bread  cmly  in  the  morning  ;  at  another,  lodging  and  no  food  ;  in 
another,  a  ticket  for  a  bed  at  any  tramp-lodging  in  the  town  ;  and  in 
other  places  they  were  (illegally)  refused  any  assistance  at  all.  Till 
of  late  years  the  last  treatment  was  the  most  common,  but  some 
eases  of  death  by  starvation  made  the  Poor  Law  Board,  a  few  years 
since,  call  the  attention  of  Guardians  to  the  Act  of  5  ^  G  Vict. 
c.  57,  s.  5,  which  bad  up  to  that  time  lain  dormant. 

So  long  as  such  irregularity  and  uncertainty  existed  as  to  whether 
a  fellow  creature  should  obtain  the  necessaries  of  life  or  no,  it  was 
useless  to  ask  the  public  not  to  give  alms  to  beggars  ;  and  so  long  <\s 
they  gave  alms  they  not  only  gave,  generally,  enough  to  tempt  many 
into  a  life  of  vice,  but  the  practised  habitual  vagrants  got  the  larger 
share,  and  he  who  was  more  used  to  work  than  beg,  got  the  least. 

An  experiment,  however,  commenced  last  September  in  parts  of 
Gloucestershire  and  Worcestershire,  has  already  been  so  warmly 
taken  up  by  many  other  counties  as  to  justify  a  hope  that  ere  long  it 
may  spread  through  the  greater  part  of  England,  even  without  any 
compulsion  from  the  Poor  Law  Board. 

The  plan  adopted  has  been,  first  to  obtain  a  meeting  of  the 
chairmen  of  the  different  unions.  This  appeara  a  slight  matter,  but 
I  believe  it  is  in  itself  a  most  important  thing.  In  most  parts  of 
£ngland  with  which  I  am  acquainted,  the  chairmen  of  unions 
seldom  meet,  and  seldom  discuss  their  different  modes  of  management, 
and  I  believe  that  our  meetings,  though  professedly  confined  to  the 
subject  of  vagrancy,  have  improved  the  general  management  of 
several  workhouses.  (Possibly  some  gentlemen  here  may  remember 
a  similar  impulse  which  was  given  to  the  Reformatory  movement 
when  the  managers  met  together  and  exchanged  their  thoughts  and 
opinions.     That  meeting  led  eventually  to  some  important  results.) 
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The  chairmen  of  unions,  indeed,  could  make  no  rules  without  the 
consent  of  their  several  Boards  of  Guardians,  but  the  suggestions  of 
such  a  meeting  were  generally  well  received  by  the  boards,  and 
carried  out  in  such  a  way  as  to  produce  somewhat  more  like  simi- 
larity  of  action. 

The  first  principle  decided  on  was — thafc  every  vagrant  should 
be  secure  of  relief,  and  of  at  least  the  absolute  necessaries  of  life 
at  every  workhouse  to  which  he  may  apply. 

The  second — that  every  vagrant  who  wishes  for  it  shall  have  the 
means  of  showing,  by  a  way  ticket,  the  route  he  has  travelled,  and 
the  distance  he  has  made  on  each  day  ;  with  the  view  that  if  he  is 
travelling  straight  forwards  at  his  best  speed,  he  may  be  excused 
from  task  work  and  well  treated. 

The  third — that  the  facts  of  a  certain  supply  of  sufficient  food, 
and  proof  of  honest  travel  afforded  by  a  way  ticket,  should  be  made 
known  to  the  public  by  the  guardians,  each  informing  his  own 
parish  by  the  local  press,  by  handbills  posted  along  the  roads  (and  in 
Gloucestershire  through  the  clergy,  to  each  of  whom  a  paper  was 
sent  with  the  kind  sanction  of  the  Bishop,  and  who  have  given  us 
the  most  valuable  aid,)  and  that  the  public  should  be  urged  to  give 
nothing  to  those  who  had  no  tickets,  and  only  food  to  such  as  could 
show  by  their  tickets  that  they  had  wallLcd  a  fair  distance  from  their 
sleeping  place. 

The  fourth  point  is  the  most  difficult,  and  has  as  yet  been  carried 
out  thoroughly  in  only  a  few  unions,  viz., — that  every  vagrant  who 
does  not  show  by  his  way  ticket  that  he  has  walked  a  reasonable 
distance  in  the  direction  in  which  he  professed  to  be  travelling, 
should  bo  set  to  four  hours'  bard  work,  and  be  sent  to  prison  if  ho 
refuse  or  neglect  to  perform  it. 

If  these  rules  were  steadily  enforced,  let  us  see  what  would  be 
the  efiect  on  the  two  classes  of  vagrants  : — 

Ist.  The  man  who  is  really  seeking  for  work  at  a  distance,  or 
who,  having  become  unfit  for  work,  is  returning  to  his  own  parish 
and  friends,  might,  if  he  pleased,  at  starting  on  his  journey,  go  to 
the  nearest  relieving-officer,  and  ask  for  a  ticket.  This  ticket  does 
not  profess  to  be  a  certificate  of  previous  good  character,  or  to  prove 
anything  more  than  that  A.  B.,  height  5ft.  6in.,  hair  dark,  was  at  M 
on  the  morning  of  Sept.  19,  1867,  and  was  going  to  X,  (60  or  100 
miles  off.)  Having  as  yet  asked  no  relief,  of  course  no  task  of  work 
is  required.  He  walks  to  the  workhouse  at  N,  a  distance  say  of  23 
miles;  he  has  so  far  shown  himself  an  honest  traveller,  and  is 
received  ns  such.  Ho  has  his  supper,  bed,  and  breakfast,  and  pro- 
ceeds on  his  way  without  any  task  of  work,  because  he  has  shown 
a  good  will  to  travel  honestly.  If  at  the  end  of  ten  or  twelve  miles 
ho  is  hungry,  he  may,  on  showing  by  his  ticket  that  he  is  travelling 
steadily  towards  his  destination,  get  a  piece  of  bread,  or  often  somo 
cheese  or  meat  with  it,  at  any  gentleman's  house  or  farmhouse  at 
which  he  may  call.  Few  will  refuse  some  food  to  a  man  with  such 
a  proof   of  honest  intention.    Day  by  day  this  course  is  continued 
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until  he  arrives  at  X ;  and  when  he  applies  there  for  work,  his 
tickets  showing  that  he  has  travelled  steadily  to  obtain  that  work, 
will  be  some  degree  of  certificate  that  he  will  stick  to  it  if  he  can 
get  iU  If  he  be  ill  or  lame,  or  burdened  with  a  wife  and  family, 
or  if  he  can  show  any  fair  cause  why  he  was  unable  to  travel  his 
twenty  miles,  the  relieving-officer  will  admit  him  to  a  workhouse  at 
a  shorter  distance,  and  he  may  perform  his  journey  by  more  easy 
stages.  He  is  not  called  on,  as  has  heretofore  been  the  case,  to  do  a 
task  of  two  hours'  rather  unprofitable  work  every  morning,  but  he  is 
allowed  to  spend  his  whole  sti-cngth  in  travelling  as  quickly  as  pos* 
Bible  to  his  destination,  where  he  hopes  to  earn  his  own  living,  and 
he  feels  that  ho  bears  with  him  the  certificate  of  honest  travelling, 
and  is  accordingly  treated  well  by  all.  If  he  asks  for  some  food  by 
the  way,  he  is  not  told  that  he  is  a  cheat  or  impostor;  but  if  refused 
at  one  or  two  houses,  he  will  get  some  food  (but  no  money)  ere  long. 
If  he  has  started  with  some  little  money  to  pay  his  own  expenses  by 
the  way,  but  finds  his  stock  exhausted — or  if  he  starts  from  some 
place  where  the  above  system  is  not  in  force,  and  arrives  at  a  work- 
house without  a  ticket, — he  need,  at  the  worst,  only  do  his  four 
hours'  work,  and  walk  his  ten  miles  or  so  to  another  workhouse-^ 
no  such  very  hard  lot — and  he  will  be  at  once  put  on  the  footing  of 
a  ticket-holder.  In  short,  everything  favours  his  speedy  arrival  at 
his  destination* 

Some  friends  object  that  we  seem  in  this  to  give  a  sanction  to 
begging.  My  own  view  is  that  I  object,  not  to  almsgiving  per  se^ 
but  only  to  almsgiving  to  those  of  whom  we  know  nothing,  because 
such  false  charity  is  so  liable  to  abuse.  Where  we  have  proof  of  a 
man  having  walked  ten  miles  this  morning  and  twenty  yesterday  in 
the  direction  in  which  ho  professes  to  be  going,  there  is  no  harm 
in  our  giving  some  food,  if  we  like.  I  think  also  that  it  is  politic  to 
leave  a  loophole  for  giving.  Those  who  have  been  long  used  to 
indulge  themselves  in  that  luxuiy  will  not  readily  consent  to  forego 
it  altogether  ;  but  point  out  to  them  some  cases  where  they  may  give 
to  worthy  objects,  and  they  will  be  more  likely  to  refuse  all  others. 

But  with  the  regular  beggar,  who  loves  not  steady  work  or  steady 
walking,  the  case  is  different.  He  comes  to  a  house,  and  represents 
himself  as  travelling  in  search  of  work,  and  having  walked  thirty 
miles  without  food  that  morning,  &c.  The  answer  is  simple :  '*  You 
can  get  food  and  lodging  and  good  treatment  at  every  workhouse, 
and  can  get  a  ticket,  which  will  prove  the  truth  of  your  statement, 
and  without  such  proof  we  can  give  you  nothing.''  He  applies  to  a 
workhouse,  and 'they  say  :  **  We  give  you  food  ;  but  as  you  have  no 
ticket  to  show  where  you  came  from,  you  must  do  four  hours'  steady 
work,  OP  go  to  prison  for  a  month.  When  your  work  is  done,  we 
give  you  a  ticket ;  and  if  you  then  walk  ten  miles  towards  your 
alleged  destination,  you  will  be  received  ns  a  ticket-holder,  and  well 
treated  ;  but  if  you  go  in  some  other  direction,  or  if  you  do  not  go 
far  enough,  the  ticket  will  not  avail  you,  and  you  will  have  a  simi- 
lar taak  of  work  to-morrow."    The  beggar  will  then  have  the  choice 
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of  some  unpleasant  alternatives.  He  may  either  go  short  distances 
from  workhouse  to  workhouse,  and  do  his  four  hours'  work  ever' 
morning,  or  go  to  prison ; — or  he  may  walk  as  a  ticket-holder  twentr 
miles  a  day  to  the  other  end  of  the  kingdom,  and  then  do  his  fou 
hours'  work,  get  a  fresh  ticket,  and  walk  twenty  miles  a  day  bad 
again.  But  either  of  these  courses  would  be  harder  work,  on  smalle 
pay  than  honest  labour  would  bring ;  and  though  honest  labour  be 
I  fear,  very  distasteful  indeed  to  that  race,  they  would  ere  Iodj 
learn  to  prefer,  probably,  some  light  ill-paid  work,  which  woal( 
bring  sixpence  a  day,  to  the  walking  twenty  miles  to  obtain  16  oz.  o 
bread,  value  twopence. 

This  system,  as  I  said,  was  commenced  in  a  few  unions  of  Glou 
cestershire  and  Worcestershire,  on  Sept.  1st,  1866.  At  presen 
nearly  all  the  unions  of  the  above  counties  have  adopted  it,  togethe 
with  half  Herefordshire,  some  of  Monmouth,  two  unions  of  Wiltf 
and  two  of  Oxfordshire  ;  but  a  meeting  has  been  held  of  the  chair 
men  of  the  Oxfordshire  unions,  and  the  whole  county  will  probaU] 
adopt  it  ere  long. 

It  has  also  been  commenced  in  Westmoreland  and  Norfolk.  Theft 
counties  seemed  at  first  so  distant  as  to  give  us  little  hope  of  joining 
them ;  but  the  matter  has  been  since  taken  up  in  Cheshire.  Nov 
there  is  but  one  county  between  Cheshire  and  Westmoreland,  an< 
but  one  in  length  between  Cheshire  and  Worcestershire.. 

If  the  work  continue  to  spread  with  the  same  rapidity  as  it  hai 
hitherto  done,  we  may  hope  ere  long  to  see  the  possibility  of  a  mai 
travelling  from  Wiltshire  to  Carlisle,  legally  and  sufficiently  sup 
ported  through  his  whole  route,  without  need  to  transgress  the  la? 
by  begging ;  while  the  same  tract  of  country  shall  be  rendered  to  th< 
common  beggar  rather  more  unpleasant  than  a  moderate  degree  o 
labour,  unpalatable  as  the  last  may  appear. 

Many  gentlemen  with  whom  I  am  in  correspondence,  and  of  who8< 
judgment  as  Chairmen  of  unions,  or  Chairmen  of  Quarter  Sessions 
I  have  the  highest  opinion,  are  anxious  that  the  Poor  Law  Boar< 
should  at  once  issue  orders  for  the  adoption  of  this  system  through 
out  England.  With  due  deference  to  their  opinion,  I  should  mucl 
prefer  to  see  it  left  for  a  time  to  voluntai-y  adoption.  I  have  beei 
more  or  less  connected  with  the  commencement  of  two  or  three  im- 
portant reforms,  particularly  with  that  of  the  Poor  Law  in  1833 
and  the  Keformatories  in  1854;  and  it  has  always  appeai*ed  to  m< 
that  those  measures  which,  like  the  latter,  were  allowed  some  time  t( 
work  themselves  into  shape,  have  been  more  satisfactory  than  tho8< 
which,  like  the  Poor  Law,  were  fettered  from  the  first  by  a  too  rigic 
rule. 

Mr.  Gathorne  Hardy  took  the  same  view,  and  while  he  frequently 
wrote  to  me,  expressing  a  strong  interest  in  the  work  and  inquiriei 
as  to  its  progress,  and  desired  me  to  make  use  of  his  letters  to  shonf 
his  approval,  he  yet  preferred  that  it  should  spread,  as  it  has  done 
by  voluntary  adoption  for  a  time.  The  reason  for  this  is  plain.  I 
a  Government  Office  has  once  put  forth  an  edict,  it  is  a  matter  of  in 
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ooDvenience  and  difficultj  to  change  iu  It  may  be  found  that 
ahhough  our  present  tramp  system  is  an  improvement  on  the  former 
•beence  of  any  system  whatever,  yet  that  it  is  fully  capable  of  still 
futber  improTement ;  and  it  would  be  better  for  these  to  be  more 
folly  eonadered  and  wori^ed  out  before  the  final  order  is  made. 

Mr.  Corbett,  the  Metropolitan  Poor  Law  Inspector,  has  made  a 
SQggeslion  which,  I  think,  is  well  worthy  of  full  consideration,  viz  ; 
whether  it  mi^t  not  be  better  to  remove  vagrants  altogether  from 
the  woitiioases,  and  add  tramp  wards  to  the  police  stations.  This 
would  be  a  somewhat  violent  change  in  name.  Theorists  would 
object  that  it  would  be  confounding  poverty  with  crime.  There  can 
be  little  doubt,  however,  that  in  practice  there  would  arise  great 
advantages.  The  staff  of  a  workhouse  is  often  hardly  sufficiently 
strong  to  cope  with  a  cdtisiderable  influx  of  sturdy  vagrants.  The 
govemcM'  is  too  often  anxious  to  drive  on  the  vagrant,  if  possible, 
to  any  other  union,  no  matter  where.  The  unions  have  no  com- 
mimication  or  connexion  with  each  other.  The  police  would  be  more 
strong  to  repress  violence,  less  disposed  to  harshness,  and  would 
have  far  more  facility  of  communication,  so  as  to  detect  crime  or  im- 
posture. The  police  rates  and  the  poor  rates  are  collected  together, 
10  that  it  would  make  no  difference  to  the  ratepayer  whether  the 
expenses  for  tramps  were  defi*ayed  from  the  one  or  the  other.  The 
police  stations,  too,  are  generally  nearer  together  than  the  work- 
houses, so  that  the  day's  journey  might  be  better  suited  to  the  man's 
strength.  Finally,  the  police  are  generally  so  efficient  a  body  that 
any  work  which  can  be  placed  under  their  care  will  generally  be 
better  performed  than  if  trusted  to  almost  any  other  hands. 

Another  change  which  I  would  fain  hope  to  see  made  is  in  regard 
to  the  London  Casuals.  Much  attention  has  been  called  to  them 
lately,  and  within  a  few  years  only  have  they  been  recognized  as 
having  a  right  to  food  and  shelter.  At  present  they  are  received 
and  given  necessary  food  and  shelter,  and  some  little  work.  But, 
alas,  they  are  terribly  on  the  increase,  and  there  is  little  doubt  that 
a  large  portion  of  them  are  in  the  regular  habit  of  sleeping,  night 
after  night,  in  the  tramp  wards,  and  spending  the  day  either  in 
idleness  or  crime.  The  following  system  has  been  suggested.  The 
inhabitants  of  these  wards  may  fairly  be  divided  into  four  classes, 
viz. ;  Class  A,  who  only  happen  to  have  no  lodging  or  money  to 
procure  one  for  that  particular  night,  but  have  good  hope  of  getting 
work  on  the  morrow,  if  they  can  seek  it  early  in  the  morning  ;  Class 
B,  who  are  out  of  work  altogether,  and  have  no  good  hope  of  pro- 
coring  employment ;  Class  C,  countrymen,  merely  passing  through 
London  on  their  way  from  any  one  place  to  another  ;  and  Class  D, 
the  thoroughly  idle,  who  wish  to  live  on  the  earnings  of  others,  and 
endeavour  to  pass  themselves  off  as  belonging  to  A,  B,  or  C.  The 
question  is  how  to  relieve  A,  B,  and  C,  and  to  prevent  D  from 
continning  his  idle  ways. 

It  is  suggested  that  a  casual  applying  to  a  workhouse,  call  it  M, 
should  be  asked  to  which  of  the  above  classes  he  belongs.     If  he 
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describes  himself  as  A,  he  would  be  received,  lodged,  and  fed,  and 
allowed  to  depart  without  work — only  cutting  a  small  piece  of  his 
hair,  for  the  space  of  a  sixpence,  close  to  his  head  (say  from  the 
organ  of  veneration.)  If  he  obtains  his  expected  work  and  supports 
himself,  he  will  be  none  the  worse  for  this,  as  it  will  be  invisible 
without  a  close  search  ;  but  if  he  be  found  on  the  next  night  in 
Workhouse  N,  the  master  will  say — You  were  lately  in  Workhouse 
M,  (as  I  see  by  the  mark  on  veneration,)  how  came  you  not  to  get 
employment  ?  The  casual  may  explain,  and  be  allowed  to  try  for 
work  a  second  time,  but  if  he  fail  a  second  or  third  day,  he  must  be 
considered  as  in  Class  B. 

A  casual  of  this  class  should  be  required  to  give  an  account  of 
himself,  and  to  remain  for  three  days  in  the  Workhouse  O,  at  steady 
orderly  labour,  while  inquiry  was  made,  where  feasible,  as  to  the 
truth  of  his  story — and  while  a  place  of  work  was  found  him.  At 
the  expiration  of  that  time,  he  would  be  sent  to  a  place  of  work  (not 
a  very  highly  paid,  nor  a  very  high  class  of  work,  probably,  but  one 
where  he  may  earn  an  honest  living,)  and  a  larger  portion  of  hair 
would  be  cut  from  the  organ  allotted  to  that  workhouse.  If  he  be 
found  shortly  in  Workhouse  P,  he  may  be  offered  a  second  place  of 
work,  after  another  three  days  of  labour  in  the  house,  and  a  second 
cutting  of  hair  ;  but  if  he  come  to  Q  or  R,  they  will  send  to  the 
former  workhouses  for  proofs  of  his  having  been  offered  places  of 
work,  and  will  take  him  before  a  magistrate,  who  will  send  him  to 
prison  for  a  month. 

If  this  system  were  carried  out,  the  public  might  be  abundantly 
shown  that  all  deserving  casuals  were  given  every  chance  of  return- 
ing to  a  life  of  honest  labour,  and  that  none — honest  or  dishonest — 
would  be  driven  to  absolute  want ;  and  such  a  showing  would  so  far 
lessen  the  amount  given  as  to  make  begging  an  unprofitable  trade. 
But  at  the  same  time  that  all  were  secured  against  starvation,  the 
course  of  three  days  at  a  time  in  the  workhouse,  and  a  month  of  pri- 
son after  each  fair  trial,  would  make  the  life  of  a  regular  habitual 
casual  an  impossibility. 

With  the  hopes  of  such  changes  before  us,  I  should  be  unwilling 
to  press  the  Poor  Law  Board  to  make  a  final  order,  though  I  trust 
that  they  will  show  their  approval  of  the  system,  and  encourage, 
rather  than  enforce,  its  farther  adoption. 

Let  me  add  that  the  results  of  the  system,  so  far  as  it  has  been 
carried  out,  are  widely  different.  In  most  unions  the  numbers  of 
tramps  have  not  decreased,  and  the  tramps  refuse  the  tickets  of  way, 
or  tear  them  up.  In  a  few  unions  where  the  labour  test  has  been 
stringently  applied  the  numbers  have  diminished  by  nearly  one  half. 
But  in  almost  all  cases — when  the  clergy,  the  guardians,  and  the 
handbills  have  made  the  public  acquainted  with  the  system — alms- 
giving to  beggars  has  nearly  or  altogether  ceased ;  and  where  this 
result  has  been  obtained,  we  may  trust  that  we  have  not  long  to  wait 
for  final  success. 
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Oh  Prison  Discipline  in  India.     By  Mary  Carpexter. 

THE  sjslem  of  prison  discipline  which  was  inaugurated,  developed, 
and  established  in   the   Irish  Convict  Prisons  by  Sir  Walter 
Crofton,  is  now  becoming  accepted  as  the  only  true  one,  wherever 
the  srience  is  studied  by  all  who  acknowledge  as  their  guide  the 
hi^est  principles  of  political  economy,  moralit^^  and  religion.and  the 
^ost  enlarged  riews  of  human  nature  ;  it  is  indeed,  the  only  system 
which  attempts  to  follow  the  order  of  Providence  in  the  treatment  of 
criminals — it  is,  therefore,  the  only  one  which  has  stood  the  test  of 
opposition  of  every  kind— of  difficulties  which  none  can  know  but 
those  who  have  closely  watched  its  progress,  and  which  has  succeeded 
'1)  solving  the  most  difficult  of  problems — the  combination  of  the 
''Cpreasion  of  crime  with  the  reformation  of  the  offender. 

Sir  Walter  Crofton  has  never  laid  claim  to  any  originality  in  the 
inception  or  development  of  the  system.      The  principles  he  has 
'forked  on  have  independently  been  the  basis  of  successful  action  by 
^ontesinos,  in  Spain,  by  Obermaier,  in  Germany,  by  all,  everywhere, 
iti  greater  or  less  degree,  who  have  successfully  reformed  criminals, 
Hjid,  chief  of  all,  by  Captain  ^laconochic,  who  not  only  grasped  the 
l^rinciples,   but  showed   how   they   might  be  carried   out   by    tho 
luachinery   of   marks  ;   and,    in   the   face  of  the   greatest  possible 
obstacles,  demonstrated  the  marvellous  power  of  his  system  to  im- 
J>rove  the  most  apparently  hopeless.     But  none  of  these  reformers 
liad  so  worked  out  and  developed  a  system  as  to  prove  the  applica* 
l>ility  of  their  principles  to  ordinary  prison  discipline.   Few,  therefore, 
l>elieved   that  they  could  be  carried  into  it  vrithout  the  agency  of 
some  master  mind,  endowed  with  very  peculiar  powers ;  or  without 
Ihe  personal  effi3rts  of  some  of  those  who  devote  heart  and  soul  and 
strength  to  the  grand  Christian  ministry  of  seeking  and  saving  the 
lost      Sir  Walter  Crofton  is  the  first  and  the  only  one  who  has 
embodied  all  the  highest  principles  in  a  complete  system ;  who  has  so 
arranged  this  system  in  all  its  details,  as  to  make  it  comprehensible 
to  ordinary  minds,  and  to  enable  it  to    be  easily  worked  by  any 
persons  who  are  trained  to  obedience  to  duty.     It  should,  there* 
fore,  no  longer  bo  called  the  *'  Irish  system,"  as  if  peculiar  to  this 
one  island,  for  it  is  being  accepted  and  established  in  both  hemi- 
spheres, and  it  should  henceforth  bear  the  more  distinctive  name 
of  him  who  is  its  real  founder,  and  be  denominated  the  '<  Croflon 
System." 

The  Royal  Commission  of  1863,  after  the  most  thorough  and 
searching  investigation,  virtually  endorsed  in  its  report  the  principles 
of  tho  system  which  Sir  Walter  Crofton  had  inaugurated.  As  far 
as  was  then  deemed  practicable,  changes  were  introduced  into  the 
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English  Convict  Prisons  in  accordance  with  them.  Even  the  Female 
Prisons,  which  had  seemed  to  defy  the  possibility  of  improvement, 
and  which,  by  the  evidence  of  the  director  himself,  appeared  hope- 
lessly bad,  have  been  rendered  susceptible  of  receiving  that  final 
improvement,  the  "  Carlisle  Refuge  "  for  Female  Convicts  on  a 
probationary  ticket  of  leave. 

Our  common  gaols  have  not  l>een  allowed  to  remain  in  the  state 
in  which  some  of  them  have  long  existed,  without  even  an  attempt 
to  develop  any  sound  principles  of  prison  discipline.  Lord  Carnar- 
von's Committee  and  subsequent  Prison  Act  are  leading  the  way  to 
sound  improvements,  with  the  special  help  obtained  by  the  Grovem- 
ment  of  Sir  Walter  Crofton  in  carrying  out  its  provisions.  But 
while  we  are  thus,  slowly  indeed,  but  steadily,  gaining  an  insight 
into  our  duties  at  home,  and  endeavouring  to  discharge  them,  our 
gigantic  empire  in  India,  containing,  probably,  more  than  200,000,000 
of  souls,  and  having,  within  its  vast  extent  peoples  widely  diver- 
sified in  race  and  habits,  remains  entirely  neglected  in  this  respect. 
No  attempt  has  yet  been  made  in  the  gaols  of  that  country  which 
are  under  British  control,  to  introduce  those  principles  of  prison  dis- 
cipline which  are  here  regarded  as  of  essential  importance.  From 
time  to  time  much  has  been  done  there  to  remedy  the  former  dread- 
ful condition  of  the  gaols,  but  yet  a  state  of  things  still  exists  which 
calls  forth  the  greatest  anxiety  and  regret  in  official  gentlemen  in  that 
country,  who,  placed  in  responsible  positions,  and  seeing  the  existing 
evils,  have  no  possibility  of  remedying  them,  in  consequence  of 
the  structure  of  the  present  gaols,  and  the  want  of  power  on  their 
part  to  make  the  necessary  alterations. 

A  brief  narrative  of  what  I  actually  saw  in  India  may  draw 
attention  to  the  subject,  and  thus  support  the  Government  by  an 
enlightened  public  opinion,  in  taking  effective  measures  to  remedy 
existing  evils,  and  to  inaugurate  a  new  state  of  things  in  prison 
disciplme  in  India. 

A  different  system  of  management  is  generally  adopted  in  India  from 
what  prevails  at  home.  The  resident  ofiicer,  the  gaoler  as  he  is  called, 
is  not  a  man  of  much  influence ;  he  is  sometimes  a  native,  sometimes  a 
Eurasian ;  the  real  authority  is  in  the  hands  of  a  gentleman  who  is 
not  resident,  but  spends  part  of  every  day  there  ;  he  is  called  the 
superintendent,  has  also  usually  the  medical  care  of  it,  and  is  in  the 
Civil  Service.  The  first  gaol  I  visited  was  at  Ahmedabad,  in  Guzerat, 
and  I  was  conducted  over  it  by  Dr.  Wyllie,  the  surgeon  superintendent. 
It  was  built  for  a  Mahometan  college,  and  not,  therefore,  in  any 
way  adapted  originally  for  its  present  purpose.  There  was  little 
appearance  of  security ;  in  consequence  of  this  the  prisoners  wore 
irons  on  their  legs — a  sight  most  repugnant  to  English  feelings.  In 
other  respects  there  was  little  to  remind  one  of  being  in  a  place  of 
punishment ;  the  prisoners  were  working  in  open  sheds,  at  weaving 
carpets,  towelling,  or  other  articles,  or  making  beautiful  cane  baskets ; 
they  appeared  to  be  working  with  a  good  will,  and  there  was  not  a 
bad  expression  on  their  countenances.     But  all  the  moral  benefit  they 
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might  thus  obtain  from  their  impriBonment  was  completely  neutralized, 
or  eyen  worse,  bj  the  contaminating  effect  necessarily  ariAing  from 
several  sleeping  in  a  cell  together.     I  was  informed  that  it  was  found 
di£9cult  to  preserve  decent  order,  and  impossible  to  prevent  great 
moral  evil.     The  untried  prisoners  were  also  in  association  ;  at  that 
very  time  I  saw  a  gang  of  thirty-two  prisoners,  among  whom  were 
many  boys,  all  huddled  together.     The  most  serious  contamination 
could  not  be  avoided  under  these  circumstances,  and  any  boys  who 
entered  that  gaol  were  irrecoverably  plunged  into  a  life  of  crime. 
Separate   cells    could  be  built   with  the  labour   of    the    prisoners 
on   the    ample  space   belonging   to   the  gaol,   but  that  was  not 
permitted,   as   it    would   involve    a    small   outlay    of    money   for 
material.       No    education    of    any    kind    was    being    given    to 
the  prisoners  ;  religious  instruction,  of  course,  could  not  be  allowed, 
but  on  this  "verj  account  it  appeared   most   essential  that  moral 
teaching  should  be  afforded,  and  that  the  thick  crust  of  ignorance 
should    be   broken  up    by    enlightened  secular  instruction.      But 
there  was  no   instruction  provided,  no  place  where  the  prisoners 
could  be  taught,  and,  if  these  difficulties  were  overcome,  no  light 
could  be  obtained,  as  oil  was  not  an  item  of  gaol  expenditure.     So^ 
these  wretched  prisoners,  after  ten  hours  of  labour,  are  locked  up  in 
the  dark  for  twelve,  in  the  worst  possible  association.     If  the  case  of 
the  male  offenders  was  bad,  that  of  the  females  was  fearful  beyond 
description  I     It  was  only  by  special  request  that  I  saw  these  miserable 
women.     They  were  in  a  gloomy  ward  with  a  small  coui*tyard,  and 
there  were  none  but  male  warders  to  attend  them;  they  were  in  a 
veiy  degraded  condition ;  no  attempt  was  made  to  raise  or  civilize 
them,  and  only  some  rough  work  was  assigned  them,  which  was  dis* 
tasteful  to  the  male  prisoners.    AU  this  was  so  very  bad  that  I 
feared  to  express  my  opinion  of  it,  lest  I  should  hurt  the  feelings 
of  the  worthy  superintendent.     But  the  contrary  was  the  case, — no 
one  could  feel  the  evils  more  strongly  than  he  did,  and  here,  as  in 
other  cases,  I  found  that  none  were  more  anxious  than  those  who 
had  tbe  responsibility  of  the  gaols  that  the  want  of  a  right  system  in 
them  should  be  noticed  and  exposed.     The  need  of  reformatory 
schools  for  juvenile  offenders  was  strongly  felt  by  Dr.  Wyllie,  who 
continually  has  under  his  care  young  boys,  who  are  thus  being  pre- 
pared to  perpetuate  a  race  of  vagrants  and  criminals.     The  mortality 
18  high  in  most  of  the  Indian  prisons ;  on  one  occasion  as  many  as 
120  died    in   this.     The  sleeping  together  and   the  want  of  moral 
stimulus  in  these  gaols,  must  engender  a  low  physical  tone  which 
cannot  resist  the  attacks  of  disease. 

The  peculiar  features  which  I  observed  in  this  gaol  I  noticed  more 
or  less  in  all  I  visited.  At  Surat,  as  at  Ahmedabad,  I  saw  the 
prisoners  in  irons ;  many  sleeping  together,  who,  at  night,  could  with 
difficulty  be  kept  from  grave  misconduct,  while  in  the  day  they  had 
W  excellent  industrial  work,  weaving,  cane  chairs,  and  baskets  of 
^  descriptions  ;  there  was  rarely  any  distinctive  prison  dress,  and 
^?^%  atlentioii  was  paid  not  to  dSend  their  prc^jucUces  about  food ; 
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there  waa  little  t^uritj  in  the  building  and  less  ih  the 
walls,  and  the  legs  of  the  prisoners  were  ironed. 

At  Bombay  there  are  two  gaols,  one  a  county  gaol,  under  the  care 
of  the  sheriff,  and  the  other  for  the  city.  The  county  gaol  had  under- 
gone much  improvement,  and  appeared  well-managed,  being  a  better 
building  for  the  purpose,  and  under  a  superior  gaoler ;  only  refrac- 
tory prisoners  were  obliged  to  wear  irons.  There  were  many  English 
prisoners,  and  a  clergyman  officiated  for  them  on  Sundays  ;  but  there 
was  not  only  no  chapel,  but  no  schoolroom  or  other  place  where  a 
service  could  be  properly  performed !  Here  we  saw  five  women,  one 
a  murderess,  locked  up  together  without  any  attempt  to  improve  them ! 
The  poor  women  seemed  pleased  at  seeing  faces  indicating  sympathy, 
and  I  suggested  that  visits  from  ladies  would  benefit  them.  I  was 
informed,  however,  that  not  only  was  there  no  place  where  ladiee 
could  sit  down  to  instruct  them,  but  that  the  condition  and  habits  of 
the  women  were  so  filthy  that  no  ladies  could  approach  them.  Thas 
female  prisoners  are  left  in  a  country  under  British  rule ! 

Over  the  city  gaol  I  was  afterwards  conducted  by  the  acting  chief 
magbtrate.  The  buildings  here  are  so  dilapidated  and  ill-arranged 
that  nothing  but  complete  rebuilding  appears  likely  to  be  of  use. 
This,  I  was  informed,  is  contemplated  by  Government,  but  no  steps 
had  yet  been  taken.  Escapes  were  not  unfrequent,  which  was  no 
cause  for  wonder.  What  most  surprised  me  was  the  fact  that  such  a 
number  of  life-sentenced  English  prisoners  were  confined  here,  with 
no  possibility  of  giving  them  proper  employment,  or  carrying  out 
with  them  any  system  of  prison  discipline.  I  never  saw  worse  coun- 
tenances ;  they  had  no  hope  of  ameliorating  their  condition,  and 
recklessly  diffused  their  evil  influence  throughout  the  gaoL  *'It 
seemed  a  strange  anomaly,"  said  my  conductor,  '^  that  the  worst  and 
most  insecure  gaol  should  be  assigned  to  the  most  desperate  pri- 
Bcmers."  The  native  life  convicts  are  sent  to  the  Andaman  Islands^ 
where,  under  Captain  Ford,  an  excellent  system,  similar  to  that 
founded  by  Sir  Walter  Crofton,  is  being  developed. 

The  gaol  at  Poona  presents  some  interesting  features.  While  ex- 
hibiting the  same  serious  faults  as  the  other  gaols  I  visited,  the 
licence  system  is  carried  out  with  great  success  by  the  very  able 
superintendent,  who,  I  regretted  to  learn,  was  only  on  temporary  duty, 
or  *^  acting."  There  are  many  long-sentenced  men  in  this  gaol, 
particularly  Chinese.  These  have  been  taught  skilled  labour,  and 
when  their  conduct  has  given  ground  for  hope  that  they  determined  to 
act  well,  they  are  put  out  on  ticket-of-leave,  when  they  obtain  at  once 
good  work,  skilled  labour  being  valuable,  and  report  themselves  to 
the  superintendent,  with  full  confidence  in  his  friendly  interest  in 
them.  The  condition  of  the  women  here  was  dreadful.  Forty  or 
fifty  were  locked  up  together, — some  aged  in  crime,  some  murderesses, 
many  who  candidly  avowed  themselves  of  the  '*  thief  caste,"  some, 
young  and  interesting  looking  girls,  who  here  were  learning  crime 
from  theu*  elders. 

I  next  visited  the  Madras  gaoL    There  the  women  appeared 
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wfojing  thmr  poritioii,  and  within  their  own  yird  seemed  to  haye 
great  liberty.  The  gaoler  said  that  their  good  and  abundant  food, 
and  freedom  from  anj  thing  very  penal  in  the  gaol,  had  the  effect  of 
their  often  returning  very  shortly  after  their  release.  Forty  or  fifty 
boya  of  different  ages  and  character  were  separated  from  the  other 
prisoners,  and  had  a  little  schooling,  but  they  frequently  returned  to 
the  gaol,  the  young  ones  soon  learning  from  the  older  their  experience 
in  crime.  Here,  as  everywhere,  I  hesurd  from  officials  and  gentlemen 
eomieeted  with  prison  discipline,  a  strong  desire  for  reformatory 
seboola,  suitable  proTirion  for  female  prisoners,  and  the  other  altera- 
tions <^  which  I  have  spoken. 

The  Alipore  gaol  at  Calcutta  is  a  wonderfVil  exhibition  of  the 
reauirkable  effect  of  skilled  industry,  judiciously  managed.  When  I 
dialled  the  large  printing  establishment,  the  lithographic  department, 
and  tlie  other  workshops,  where  the  prisoners  were  working  cheer* 
fbUty  and  well,  daily  performing,  without  punishment,  eren  more 
work  than  free  labourers,  I  could  hardly  imagine  myself  in  a  gaol. 
Aboat  a  thousand  prisoners  were  managed  with  not  more  than  ten 
paid  officers,  convicts  themselves  being  sub-offlcials.  I  never  saw  a 
finer  instance  of  the  moral  effect  of  labour.  Whether  there  ought  to 
be  a  preliminary  penal  stage  may  of  course  be  questioned,  but  the 
highest  praise  is  certainly  due  to  Mr.  Jones,  who  has  brought  the 
printing  department  to  this  efficient  state,  and  to  Dr.  Fancus,  the 
soperintendent  This  gaol  more  than  pays  its  own  expenses  on  the 
present  system.  The  female  prisoners  were  here  in  a  separate  gaol, 
under  male  officials. 

I  Tiaited  likewise  the  gaol  at  Kishnaghur,  in  Bengal  Presidency. 
This  gaol  is  well  situated,  and  field  labour  is  provided  for  the  prisoners. 
It  has  the  capabilities  of  being  made  an  excellent  institution,  were 
the  buildings  re-arranged.  As  it  is,  I  heard  that  on  one  occasion  100 
priaoners  died ;  there  were  then  600  in  the  gaol  though  it  is  calcu« 
lated  for  400  only  !  At  Calicut  gaol,  in  Madras  Presidency,  were  the 
same  general  features  described  already.  The  official  report  for 
1865-66  states  that  this  gaol  has  always  been  unhealthy,  and  was 
much  erowded  during  the  preceding  year.  Out  of  between  300  and 
400  prisoners,  the  gaol  being  calculated  only  for  260,  165  died;  of 
thaM  48  fell  a  victim  to  cholera  in  one  month.  In  this  gaol  the 
priaoners  were  working  outside  the  walls  in  a  more  than  semi-nude 
condition.  I  here  observed  several  men  in  a  kind  of  grated  den,  in 
a  wild  excited  state,  and  was  informed  that  they  were  left  for  execu- 
tion !  Is  such  a  state  of  things  still  to  exist  in  a  country  ruled  by 
the  British  ? 

The  great  and  frequent  crowding  of  the  gaols  is  a  subject  of 
general  complaint,  and  one  cause  of  the  high  mortality.  New  gaols 
are  in  course  of  erection  for  the  long  sentenced  prisoners,  as  '^  Convict 
Gaols ;  **  but  I  could  not  learn  that  in  any  of  them  was  there  any 
arrangement  for  separate  sleeping  cells  for  all  the  prisoners.  At 
Poona  fifty  acres  ot  land  have  been  obtained  for  the  purpose,  and 
the  gaol  was  being  commenced  with  convict  labour,  but  the  providing 
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of  more  Hbsai  twBnty  per  cent  of  separate  Bleet>iiig  coUb  is  de'em^ 
too  expensive,  and  has  been  forbidden. 

The  large  city  gaol  of  Calcutta  I  did  not  visit,  but  since  my  retam 
horrors  have  transpired  in  the  public  prints,  as  taking  place  there, 
which  will  doubtless  draw  some  attention  to  its  condition,  existing, 
as  it  does,  in  the  very  seat  of  Government. 

The  Indian  Daily  News  of  July  24th,  1867,  and  the  EnglishmoH 
of  July  18th,  1867,  give  leaders  on  the  evidence  which  has  come 
to  light  on  occasion  of  a  recent  inquest  on  a  prisoner  in  the 
Calcutta  goal,  which  maj  well  make  a  Briton  shudder.  The  official 
reports  confirm  this  state  of  things  in  the  gaols,  and  give  frightful 
accounts  of  the  mortality. 

It  would  be  impossible  to  comment  here  on  the  dreadful  state  of 
things  to  which  I  have  faintly  alluded.  The  condition  of  female 
prisoners  throughout  the  country  requires  a  whole  movement  to 
remedy  it. 

In  India  the  children  are  now,  as  they  used  to  be  in  this  country, 
corrupted  by  dose  contact  with  adult  criminals,  not  taught  a  better 
way  and  prepared  to  be  good  citizens.  The  rearing  up  one  genera- 
tion after  another  to  a  heritage  of  crime,  required  here  many  long 
years  and  much  devoted  work  to  remedy  ;  sixteen  years  of  unre- 
mitting toil  have  passed  since  we  first  endeavoured  to  stir  the  country 
to  take  up  the  cause  of  the  erring  children.  We  then  demonstrated 
dearly  to  the  Government  that  the  gaol,  however  well  managed,  was 
not  a  fitting  place  for  an  erring  child,  and  that  whatever  was  the 
expense  of  reformatory  treatment,  it  involved  less  cost  to  the  country 
than  permitting  him  to  continue  a  life  of  crime.  The  grand  prindple 
of  Reformatories  has  been  accepted  by  the  country,  and  experience 
has  justified  the  course  then  adopted.  Let  us  aim  to  establish  the 
same  principle  in  India.  The  nature  of  the  country  would  render 
Reformatories  in  India  far  less  costly  than  in  England ;  and  though 
Christian  religious  influence  could  not  be  brought  to  bear  on  the  young 
Hindoos,  yet  the  principles  of  morality,  judicious  treatment,  and  in- 
dustrial training  would  be  an  inestimable  boon  to  them,  and  benefifey 
through  them,  society  in  general.  But  the  principles  of  our  Refor- 
matories are  not  known  in  India ;  let  this  Association  use  its  influence 
with  the  Home  Government  of  India,  to  send  out  some  competent 
persons  who  may  lead  to  their  establishment  on  principles  which 
have  been  already  proved  to  be  sound,  in  the  treatment  of  juvenile 
offenders. 

Our  legislators  now  acknowledge  the  principle  that  for  adults,  also, 
it  is  best  for  society  that  criminals  should,  if  possible,  be  reformed, 
and  that  every  available  means  should  be  taken  to  accomplish  that 
great  result.  Let  the  same  principle  be  extended  to  India.  Great 
Britain  has  hitherto  sinned  against  her  in  this  matter,  through 
ignorance.  Prison  discipline  was  but  little  understood  when  we 
undertook  the  great  responsibility  of  India.  The  Government  of 
that  country  must  be  overwhelmed  with  the  difficulty  and  perplexity 
of  the  varied  and  enormous  work  it  has  to  accomplish,  and  find  it 
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idmost  impofiBible  to  meet  all  the  demands  which  are  made  on  its 
attention.  Immense  benefit  might  be  conferred  on  India  bj  the  due 
instroction  and  civilization  of  the  worst  part  of  the  popnlation,  who 
bj  the  ordinarj  action  of  Uie  law,  are  placed  absolutely  in  our  hands, 
and  thrown  on  oar  responsibilitj.  Without  interfering  with  their 
leKgioas  prejudices  anj  more  than  at  present,  each  one  who  eaters 
the  prison  might  be  returned  to  society  a  better  man  bj  the  intro- 
duction of  a  sotmd  prison  system.  It  is  our  duty  to  see  that  the 
means  of  doing  tins  are  placed  in  the  hands  of  those  who  have  the 
chafge  of  them,  which  is  not  the  case  at  present. 

A  step  has  been  already  taken  by  this  Association  in  the  presenta- 
tion of  a  memorial  on  the  subject  to  the  Secretary  for  India,  the 
K^  Hon.  Sir  Stafford  Northcote.  We,  the  members  of  the  Refor- 
matory Section,  and  still  more  those  who  conmienced  the  work  by  the 
Birmingham  Conference  of  1851,  know  well  how  earnestly  and 
peneveringly  that  gentleman  has  worked  in  this  great  cause,  and  how 
much  he  has  effected  for  us  by  his  wise  political  efforts  in  it.  EUs 
reception  of  the  memorial  was  what  might  be  expected  from  him. 
He  desired  that  public  attention  might  be  drawn  to  the  subject.  I 
trost  that  this  Association  will  take  every  measure  which  seems 
judicious  to  forward  the  work;  and  that  the  plan  which  appears  to  be 
under  the  consideration  of  the  Government  will  be  adopted,  of  send- 
ing out  a  Commission,  practically  acquainted  with  the  system  of 
prison  discipline  now  accepted  by  this  country,  and  empowered  to 
adapt  it  to  the  wants  of  prison  discipline  iu  India. 


Juvenile  Crime  in  Ireland.     By  C.  Wolfe  Shaw. 

ris  gratifying  to  find,  by  official   returns,  that  the  number  of 
committals  of  juveniles  under  sixteen  years  of  age  is  constantly 

decreasing. 

The  committal  of  boys  in  1860,  as  compared  with  that  of  1859, 
shows  a  reduction  of  13  per  cent.  ;  in  1862,  a  further  decline  of  24 
committals ;  in  1863,  the  reduction  in  the  committal  of  boys  amounted 
to  12  per  cent ;  of  those,  seventy  were  not  above  ten  years  of  age, 
whilst  in  1864  this  number  was  reduced  to  forty-five. 

The  commitment  of  juveniles  in  1865  amounted  to  1,060,  of  whom 
878  were  boys,  which  showed  a  reduction  of  sixty-seven  on  that  of 
the  preceding  year.  There  may  have  been  other  influences  aiding 
in  the  production  of  this  decrease  of  juvenile  crime,  but  we  are 
satisfied  that  oue  main  cause  is  to  be  fouud  in  the  institution  of 
reformatories. 

It  is  certainly  a  remarkable  fact,  that  the  diminution  commences 
with  the  establishment  of  these  places  of  training  for  young  criminals, 
and  becomes  more  marked  as  their  number  increases  and  their  sphere 
widens* 
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The  governor  of  the  County  Antrim  Graol  has  ftumished  U8  witb  a 
return  of  juveniles  committed  to  thiB^prisouj  under  sixteen  years  of 
age,  as  foUows : 


In  1855,  276 
„  1856,240 
„  1857,232 


In  1858,  172 
„  1859,  151 
„  1860,    83 


In  1861,  88 
„  1862,  52 
„  1863,73 


In  1864^  128 
„  1865,  67 
„  1866,  101 


This  reduction  in  the  midst  of  our  increasing  population  is 
peculiarly  gratifying  to  us,  as  Antrim  is  one  of  the  counties  for 
whose  behalf  the  Malone  Reformatory  was  established.  We  are 
tempted  to  ask  why  there  has  been  an  increase  of  committals  in  two 
of  the  last  three  years,  as  compared  with  those  preceding.  We  are 
not  inclined  to  ascribe  it  to  the  mere  increase  of  population,  for  all 
along  the  population  of  Belfast  has  been  increasing,  while  juvenile 
crime  has  been  dimiuishing  ;  but  we  think  it  mainly  arises  from  the 
unwillingness  on  the  part  of  the  magistrates,  just  now,  to  commit  a 
boy  to  a  reformatory  for  his  first  offence,  and  partly  from  the  great 
manufacturing  prosperity  of  the  district,  which  causes  children  at  an 
early  age  to  become  more  independent  of  their  parents. 

It  is  to  be  regretted  that  in  many  counties  the  magistrates  do  not 
avail  themselves  as  they  might  do  of  the  Reformatory  Act.  In  the 
County  of  Armagh,  during  the  year  1863,  24  boys  were  committed 
to  gaol,  of  whom  only  five  were  sent  to  reformatories. 

The  Inspector-General  of  Prisons  says  in  his  report  of  Armagh 
Gaol  for  1864,  that  there  were  ten  boys  and  two  girls  committed 
previous  to  his  visit,  one  only  eight  years  of  age,  and  only  four  of 
this  number  had  been  sent  to  a  reformatory  ;  he  adds,  "  I  found  one 
little  boy  of  thirteen  in  custody  on  the  day  I  made  my  inspection, 
sentenced  to  six  weeks  imprisonment  with  hard  labour,  for  larceny. 
As  his  sentence  did  not  include  his  being  sent  to  a  reformatory,  he 
will  be  discharged  at  the  end  of  that  period,  and  as  he  is  an  orphan, 
without  friends  or  character,  there  is  much  reason  to  fear  that  he 
will  again  fall  into  crime." 

In  1863  there  were  thirty-one  juveniles  committed  to  the  County 
Down  prison,  of  whom  only  three  were  sent  to  reformatories.  The 
head  inspector,  when  visiting  this  gaol,  says : — *' Seven  juveniles  were 
in  custody  in  this  gaol  on*  the  day  of  my  visit,  one  of  whom  was 
under  ten  years  of  age  ;  his  father  is  in  America,  and  I  understand 
that  his  mother  has  trained  him  to  dishonest  practices  and  profits  by 
the  plunder  he  may  obtain.  It  is  for  juveniles  of  this  class,  who 
otherwise  will  continue  a  permanent  cost  on  the  public,  either  in  the 
gaol,  or  when  at  large,  by  plunder,  that  reformatories  are  most 
required." 

Complaints  are  sometimes  made  of  the  expense  of  reformatories. 
The  annual  sum  required  for  each  young  person,  as  appears  by  the 
published  reports,  varies  from  £17  to  £27  per  annum.  The  expense 
of  prisoners  in  the  gaols  of  Ulster  seems  to  vary  from  £1 1  to  £45. 
This  prison  expenditure  does  not  include  the  cost,  which  is  necessarily 
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large,  of  conrietioDi.  In  comparing  the  two,  the  prison  and  the  re- 
fiMinatoiy  system,  it  is  to  be  borne  in  mind  that  bj  placing  oar 
joTenile  off^den  in  places  of  training  much  loes  of  priTate  propertj 
bj  thioTing  and  robberj  ia  prerented  ;  that  bands  of  jonng  criininaLs 
OTer  aUoring  bojs  into  their  ranks  are  broken  up,  and  that  a  large 
number  who  woold  hare  been  reared  to  a  life  of  crime  are  made 
honeat  and  osefhl  members  of  sodetj.  The  In^>ector  of  Beforma- 
toriea  makes  the  following  pleasing  oononnoement  in  one  of  his  late 
reports : — '*  That  of  163  jonng  offenders  discharged,  on  completion  of 
■entence,  in  1865,  onlj  three  have  relapeed  into  crime."  The  Malone 
Protestant  Beformatoiy  was  opened  in  March,  1860.  We  can  oon- 
■eientiooslj  report  of  it  in  the  language  of  commendation  for  the  past, 
and  of  hopefulness  for  the  future. 

The  results  attending  the  training  in  this  institution  hare,  thanks 
be  to  God,  been  Tery  satisfactory ;  the  bojs  enjoy  a  large  amount  of 
freedom,  and  in  most  cases  become  contented  after  the  first  few 
months  of  irksome  restraint  is  over.  Those  who  have  left  the  institu- 
ti<m  entertain  a  grateful  remembrance  of  it,  of  the  time  they  spent 
there,  and  the  benefits  they  received  within  its  wails,  and  frequently 
return  to  it,  when  able  to  do  so,  to  see  their  master  and  school-fellows. 
Those  of  them  who  have  emigrated  or  joined  the  army  frequently 
write  to  inquire  about  the  governor  and  boys. 

The  number  discharged  or  placed  on  licence  up  to  the  beginning 
of  this  year  was  38  ;  of  these  we  are  in  doubt  about  two ;  there  are 
other  two  whose  conduct  has  not  been  satisfactory,  while  we  have  good 
reasons  to  hope  that  the  remainder  have  profited  by  the  instruction 
imparted  to  them  when  at  the  institution  ;  several  of  the  boys  dis- 
charged are  working  as  apprentices  in  Belfast,  and  no  difficulty  is 
found  in  placing  a  boy  when  ready  to  leave  the  reformatory  ;  only 
one  of  the  38  has  relapsed  into  crime.  Two  or  three  who  went  to 
America  sent  home  money  to  pay  the  passage  of  others  to  join  them 
there.  Comparing  this  state  of  things  with  that  of  our  gaol  returns, 
it  is  no  wonder  that  the  interest  in  reformatory  schools  is  becoming 
greater  as  the  result  of  their  working  is  better  known.  One  great 
object  in  bringing  this  paper  under  your  notice  is  a  hope  that  it  may 
create  a  greater  interest  in  this  noble  work,  and  cause  a  deeper  feel- 
ing of  sympathy  on  behalf  of  those  poor  lads  who,  if  no  friendly 
bjmds  are  stretched  out  to  save  them,  will  be  lost  for  time  and 
eternity. 


JURISPRUDENCE  AND    THE   AMENDMENT   OF 

THE  LAW. 


Tn  KiGHT  Hov.  Mb.  Jirmoi  O'Haqav. 

In  ihiflDmriment  are  discussed  theSdenoe  of  Jarispradenoe  tad  the  Amend- 
ment  of  the  Law ;  induding  tbe  Prinoiples  of  Law  and  Legislation,  ComparatiTe 
JnrisDrndence,  International  Law,  Monidpal  Law  (Civil  and  Criminnl),  and 
the  ifam*  for  the  Beprenion  of  Crime  and  the  Reformation  of  CriminaLi. 


SUMMARY  OF  PROCEEDINGS. 

The  following  special  questions  were  discussed  in   the  Depart- 
meat :— > 

Section  A. — Iniematianal  Law, 

Chairxah— David  Dububt  Fixld. 

Yf os-Pbisidihts— Hugh  Low,  Q.G. ;  Pbofsbsob  Lbsux,  LL.B. 

SXOBBTAXIBS— B.  M.  FiLNKHUBBT,  LL.B.;  JOHH  SOOTT. 

Local  Ssckxtabt— William  MuLHOLLAirn«  B.A* 

I.-^Is  it  desirable  that  there  should  be  an  International  Currency ; 

and  if  so,  on  what  Basis  ? 
2. — Is  it  desirable  to  establish  a  General  System  of  International 

Arbitration;    and  if  so,  on  what  principle  should  it  be 

organized  ? 

Section  B.'^Municipal  Law. 
Vicx-PBB8inxNT0— Pborssob  Moltkeux,  A.M.,  Q.G. ;  H.  H.  Jot,  Q.C. ; 

W.  S.  COOKSOH. 
SXCBBTABT— H.  N.  MOZLET.     LOCAL  SeCBETABT^J.  LOWBT  WhITTLB. 

1.— On  what  points  should  the  Laws  and  Procedure  of  England 

and  Ireland  be  assimilated  ? 
2.— Is  it  desirable  to  establish  a  Court  of  Criminal  Appeal  on  the 

facts ;  and  if  so,  on  what  plan  ? 
d.-'How  far  is  it  desirable  to  further  centralize  or  localize  the 

Administration  of  Justice  ? 
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Section  C. — Bepression  of  Crime. 

ririnrwm    Ttn  Right  Hoh.  m  Mastik  or  thx  Rolls. 

Yici-PBXBiDaTs^RxY.  fiuHOp  DoB&Anr ;  Saxuxl  Fkequboh,  Q.C. ; 

J/  H.  Otwat,  Q.C.:  fF.  B.  Ll.  Baxbb. 
SxcKKiAXT— A.  O.  Chablis.    Local  Seolstakt — Waksrsld  Pim. 

1. — ^What  beit^  measures  can  be  adopted  for  the  Repression  of 
Crimes  of  Violence  against  the  Person  ? 

2* — Is  it  desirable  and  practicable  to  make  Prison  Labour  pro- 
ductive and  remunerative  ? 

3. — ^How  can  the  Organization  of  our  Police  be  improved  with  a 
view  to  the  more  effectual  Repression  of  Crime  ? 

Id  addition  to  the  papers  printed  in  the  foregoing  pages,  the  fol- 
lowing were  read  in  the  Department : — 

**  On  an  International  Currencj."    Bj  Tito  Pagliardini. 
**  How  far  can  the  Laws  of  the  United  Kingdom  be  made  uniform, 
so  far  as  thej  affect  the  relations  between  the  different  coun- 
tries ?  "    By  Henry  MiUer. 
*'  On  a  Court  of  Criminal  Appeal"    By  Charles  Clark. 
**  On  Prison  Labour.''    By  Henry  Cartwright.  . 
'^  On  the  same.    By  Captain  Fenvrick. 

<>  On  Official  Trustees  for  executing  Private  Trusts  ;   and  also 
on    the    Expediency  of  remunerating    Trustees    executing 
Private  Trusts."    By  G.  R.  Tennent. 
«« On  Oaths."    By  Edward  Gardiner,  LL.B. 
"  On  the  Scotch  Jury  System."    By  G.  R.  Tennent. 
<*  On  the  Rule  of  Evidence  excluding  the  Testimony  of  Witnesses 
and  especially  that  of  Married  Persons  in  certain  cases,  and 
of  the  parties  to  action  for  Breach  of  Promise."      By  F.  R. 
Falkiuer,  Q.C. 
«  The  Bankrupt  Law  of  Ireland,  with  some  Suggestions  for  its 

Amendment."    By  James  Heron. 
**  On  the  Law  of  Bankruptcy."    By  Greorge  Perry. 
**  The  Record  of  Title  in  Ireland ;   its  working  and  advantages 
illustrated  by  practical  examples."   By  H.  Dix  Hutton,  LL.B. 
"  On  the  State  of  Guernsey  Prison."     By  Rosamond  Hill. 
**  On  Intermediate  Prisons."    By  J.  P.  Organ. 
''On   the   Gaols   and   Prison  Discipline  in   India."      By  Major 

Hutchinson. 
**  On  the  Reformatory  Schools  of  Ireland."    By  the  Lord  Mayor 

of  Dublin. 
«  On  the  Industrial  Schools  Act."     By  R.  Spence  Watson. 
^^The  Neglected   Children  of  the  Poor,  and  what  we  owe   to 

them."    By  Edward  Alworthy. 
«  The  Boys'  Beadle."    By  C.  R.  Ford. 
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INTEENATIONAL  LAW. 


JKTEBNATIONAL  CURBBKGT. 

Js  it  deiirable  that  there  should  be  an  International  Currency ; 

o>nd^  ifiOi  on  what  Basis? 

In  addition  to  the  paper  bj  Professor  Levi,  on  this  sabject, 
printed  at  p.  159,  Bir.  Tito  Paoliabdini  read  a  paper,  in  which 
he  said  the  question  was  no  longer  whether  it  is  desirable  that 
there  should  be  an  international  currency,  for  public  opinion 
had  progressed  rapidly,  and  is  now  almost  unanimous  on  the 
subject.  Four  of  the  principal  nations  of  Europe  (France, 
Belgium,  Switzerland,  and  Italy,)  numbering  nearly  80,000,000 
of  souls,  have  lately  given  a  practical  solution  to  the  question 
by  adopting  an  identical  coinage.  Bussia  and  America  have 
declared  their  readiness  to  adopt  the  decimal  metric  system  of 
measures,  weights,  and  coins,  as  soon  as  England  shall  have  led  the 
way.  Two  methods  alone  seem  worthy  of  consideration  in  con- 
sidering on  what  basis  civilized  nations  can  join  the  new  Monetary 
Convention.  First,  a  transitional  one,  which  consists  in  each  nation 
preserving  its  chief  coin  of  account — viz.,  England  her  pound 
sterling,  the  United  States  their  dollar,  Austria  her  florin,  &c., 
but  all  agreeing  to  make  such  slight  alterations  in  their  intrinsic 
value  as  shall  make  them  easily  interchangeable  with  the  coins  of 
the  decimal  metric  system,  and  therefore  with  each  other.  Thus 
the  English  sovereign  might  be  made  or  declared  to  be  equivalent 
to  exactly  25  francs,  &c.  The  other  method  consists  in  at  once 
adopting  the  absolute  international  uniformity  and  logical  applica- 
tion of  the  decimal  system  that  the  previous  method  only  reaches 
indirectly ;  in  proposing  that  all  nations  wishing  to  join  the  mone- 
tary convention  should  adopt  as  their  standard  coin  of  account  or 
unit  a  gold  piece  nine-tenths  fine,  equal  to  ten  francs,  to  be 
called  in  England  a  lion  ;  in  France  an  eagle,  &c.  This  coin 
would  be  divided  into  ten  parts,  represented  by  silver  tokens,  each 
equal  to  a  franc,  and  declared  to  be  equal  to  tenpence ;  this  silver 
coin  to  be  called  a  Briton  in  the  United  Kingdom,  as  it  is  called  a 
franc  in  France.  This  would  leave  in  circulation  that  important 
British  coin,  the  penny — now  raised  to  be  a  truly  national  one  from 
being  the  coin  on  which  financial  calculations  are  mainly  based,  as 
in  the  Post  Ofiice,  Inland  Revenue,  stamps,  income  tax,  &c. ;  and, 
for  the  benefit  of  the  working  classes,  who  deal  chiefly  in  the 
smallest  subdivisions,  the  penny  would  be  divided  into  ten  equal 
parts,  each  equal  to  the  French  centime.  For  calculations  of  the 
national  revenue,  and  largo  commercial,  banking,  or  statistical 
calculations,  the  Imperial,  of  the  value  of  ten  lions  (equivalent  to 
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100  ftBiie%  or  £4)  ai^  be  «ed,  Aorebj  •xpreniBg  hrg^ 
bjMUibecB  More  OH^f  ■prr«heiMtodj  witiMMt  doTMOia^  firaat  tkt 
Mipiieity  rftfcofre 


Mr.  W.  J.'C.  Aun (Bdtet):  WUk Rcvdlo tke 
enmcf ,  I  do  Bo4  tkiik  ve  Med  «sw  the  qjaatioB  at  ftU.  Ike  difinUj  oppMn 
to  B0 10  lert  OB  the  iclotm  T^K  of  tkt  sofwvflclso  ood  tkt  ir«  fraac  fim.  Mr. 
Levi.  ]Hii»  I  tJuok,  «nek  the  ojul  OB  the  WAd  with  Rcvd  10  tka  diftnltj.  wi 
IT  ho  CMS  ihov  a  vv  vhoobf ,  vithosft  imerfcriag  with  laise  eoatneli,  tho 
oovcnlgo  caa  ho  adapted  to  the  iatenatioaal  csrrcsej,  tkere  eaa  he  m  dooht  U 
vooldheofgraatadTaBtage.  Theqnettioa  Is,  with  the  fOfmiifold  cntolatlMi 
which  we  have,  how  woald  it  be  praeiicabfe  to  in  rodaoe  25  fraoe  piooas  or  ao 
aqaivalcal  to  thea  ?  Toacoold  ootcoU  inall  the  ooinaad  re-NsiieitiBadaj, 
nd  if  the  two  eoios  wen  coocarraatl  j  ia  drcalaikia  it  woald  IomI  to  a  large 
OBoaai  oTdifieoIij  and  be  a  aoaroe  of  eaorawos  fraud  aao^f  igsoraot  peopla. 
With  rag^  10  the  deemal  systea^  fior  agr  part,  I  thiak  ia  many  reipeeta  it 
woold  ha  of  sreat  Talae ;  but,  euocorreiitlj  with  it,  let  oehai«  a  deciaal  ejatem 
of  wigghti  aad  ■winrei.  We  dhall  only  do  part  of  our  wocfc  if  we  doriwaUia 
the  OM  without  the  other.  The  two  thi^  most  go  tofelher.  Tnm  the 
(Mtiee  I  hare  hod.  pohaps  I  am  pv^offioed  in  the  natter,  hot  I  do  not  fisel  the 
flficaliy  la  ledboalas  oor  aMioej  in  the  good  old  wi^,  poaada,  ohlUioff.  aad 
peaea  Oar  good  old  killings  hare  the  exodlent  adrantage  of  hdag  ovahlo  of 
tfrialoa  into  two,  threes  fiwr  and  ax  parta. 

Mr.  DATia  BosCDafalin) :  Awmiaing  that  an  ImemaUonal  cnncncy  wore  to 
adopt  a  coin  oqaal  tooae  hnadred  peace,  which  we  aaj  call  a  daca^  it  appaaia 
to  BO  that  thai  ooold  be  done  without  ii^oiy  to  oor  traBsactioaa.  Inaaiattorof 
lUo  kiad  It  win  he  impooRble  fiir  ereij  ooontxj  to  inaiBt  on  the  ttato  €i  thii^ 
wVUk  it  has  at  preaealw  I  do  not  aee  whj  thej  should  not  adopt  a  sU|^t  ohanaa 
ta  FhtfMs^  tar  imtance,  whea  sach  a  chaage  was  of  international  adranlage.  la 
dolag  so  they  woold  be  sim|d  j  adopting  the  change  whidi  we  made  when  wo 
took  the  Eivpisb  enrren^  instead  of  the  Irish.  In  a  matter  of  inleinational  im* 
aortaace,  and  in  what  was  nndoobtedlj  a  chaoge  for  the  bettor,  ao  nation  shMild 
hesftotf  to  make  that  change. 

Mr.  O. W.  Hiszuos :  I  have  been  oompdkd  to  pay  soma  attention  to  this  snltjeci, 
for  daring  the  last  few  months  the  members  of  our  Committee  on  an  Inicmational 
Code  took  np  dlifcrent  portions  of  the  proposed  code  to  endearoar,  as  fisr  as 
pcasible,  to  redooe  them  to  a  practical  form,  and  the  portion  allotted  to  me  indnded 
this  snioect  of  international  coiaage.  We  felt  that  this  snl^^t  was  one  whidi 
an  international  code  shoold  embrace-  Bat  the  more  I  look  into  the  snl^ject  the 
neater  the  difflcnlties  seem  to  be,  and  it  will  reqoire  a  gnod  deal  of  forbearance  on 
Uie  part  of  dilferent  countries,  before  they  can  be  oTeroome.  In  reipect  to  the 
weights  aad  measures,  I  was  struck  by  this  fact,  that,  a  few  years  ago,  eveiy- 
body  was  of  opinion  that  the  Frendi  system  was  the  one  which  ought  to  be 
adopted,  and  I  remember,  in  1859,  we  had  a  discussion  on  the  question,  and  there 
seemed  to  be  a  great  concurrence  oi  opinion  in  its  fsTour.  But  I  a[^idiend  that 
▼ery  few  who  haye  read  Sir  John  Merscbd's  essay  on  the  subject,  will  now 
adrocate  the  adoption  of  the  French  ^stem.  Sir  John  Herachel  has  shown 
that  it  is  founded  on  a  basis  geometncally  incorrect  I  mention  this  as  an 
instance  that  in  such  matters  the  opinion  of  a  number  of  men  is  not  necessarily 
condasiTe  of  the  truth.  I  do  not  know  whether  it  is  possible  at  the  present 
mooient  to  establish,  even  for  England  and  the  United  States  and  France,  any 
one  stogie  cdn  that  shall  form  part  of  the  coinage  of  all  these  countries :  but  I 
SQggeat  whether  it  might  be  possible  to  esublish  an  international  system  of 
eotMge  which  would  be  entirely  apart  from  what  may  be  called  the  municipal 
coin  of  diiferent  countries.  If  it  were  po«^ble  the  thing  might  be  done  at  once. 
The  sdieme  we  used  to  hear  discussed  long  ago  was  a  grand  one  indeed—to  have 
QOe  universal  odnage  for  all  dvilized  States,  on  the  decimal  system.  That  was 
0  heantlAil  tcheme  on  paper,  but  it  had  small  chanoe  of  being  adopted.    Now 
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UiejliaTeoome  to  this  that  yon  may  have  a  coin  which  might  be  ihd  exact 
equivalent  of  some  one  coin  in  aU  countries.  If  you  adopt  a  coin  for  all  nationB 
the  five  firanc  piece  is  the  best.  Belgium,  Switzerland,  and  Italy  have  unite4 
with  France,  and  made  that  coin  equally  current  among  mOre  than  60  millions 
of  people.  There  is,  it  is  true,  no  prospect  of  making  the  five  franc  piece  to 
exactly  correspond  with  any  domestic  coin  in  England  or  in  the  United  States. 
The  dollar  in  the  United  States  comes  nearest,  and  a  double-florin  in  this 
^ngdom  would  come  also  very  near.  Would  it  not  be  possible  to  establish  a 
coin,  which  might  be  called  an  "  international,"  of  the  value  of  the  five  frane 
piece,  or  thereabouts,  which  should  be  declared  by  law  (though  its  value  would 
be  slightly  fictitioosj,  to  be  equal  to  a  double  florin  and  a  dollar  respectively, 
and  circulate  as  such  In  the  United  States  and  in  the  United  Kingdom  and  ita 
dependencies?  A  traveller  might  then  go  over  the  whole  world  with  this  coin  in 
his  hands,  which  would  be  readily  transmutable  into  the  smaller  coins  of  the 
different  countries. 

Rev.  J.  A.  Chancilloe  mentioned  the  inconvenience  he  had  fbund  when 
travelling  in  the  United  States,  from  the  difference  of  coinage,  and  expressed  an 
opinion  that  an  international  coinage  would  do  much  towards  drawing  the 
nations  of  the  world  into  amicable  intercourse. 

Mr.  GiLMORE  (Dublin) :  An  international  coin  would  be  a  step  in  the 
right  direction,  with  regard  to  the  change  fh)m  Irish  to  British  currency  in 
tms  country,  it  was  not  great  at  the  time,  and  has  now  passed  away  altogether, 
and  those  who  have  investigated  these  matters  have  dilicovered  modes  of  over- 
coming the  difficulties  of  cases  of  this  kind.  The  decimal  system  is  the  only  one 
which  can  be  tolerated. 

Mr.  Wm.  Mulholulno,  B.A.  :  I  confess  some  disappointment  at  seeing  that 
the  great  scheme  of  international  currency  has  degenerated  into  the  minor  scheme 
of  one  coin,  which  might  be  held  in  the  pocket  of  travellers  in  passing 
through  various  States.  That  seems  to  be  of  minor  importance  indeed.  Wliat 
I  understood  by  an  international  currency  was  a  general  tendency  as  civiliza* 
tion  goes  on  to  approach  nearer  and  nearer  to  one  another  in  the  currendes  of 
the  world,  and  assume,  as  far  as  possible,  a  complete  unity.  I  think  in  our 
advanced  state  of  civilization  we  might  agree  on  such  a  simple  matter  as  the 
Size  and  weight  of  our  coins.  Commercial  intercourse  would  be  comparatively 
untouched  by  this  single  coin.  Of  course  it  must  be  coined  in  limited  quantities ; 
it  would  not  be  circulated  freely  through  the  country ;  it  would  only  be  used  by 
tourists,  and  it  would  be  but  a  small  amount  of  the  currency  of  the  country. 
We  should  keep  our  exchanges  free,  and  gold  should  flow  freely  from  one 
country  to  another,  and  this  can  only  be  achieved  by  a  system  of  international 
currency. 

Mr.  Allen  :  I  apprehend,  no  matter  what  coinage  you  have,  you  will  never 
transmit  coin  for  the  purpose  of  settling  the  exchanges,  for  that  will  always  be 
done  by  paper.  The  transmission  of  coin  involves  insurance.  I  do  see  the 
greatest  possible  difficulty  in  altering  the  coinage  of  this  country  so  as  to  suit  an 
international  coinage,  except  upon  the  principle  that  Mr.  Hastings  has  laid  down 
of  a  single  coin.  Such  an  idea  never  struck  me  before,  and  it  seems  to  me  that 
there  is  a  good  deal  in  it.  It  is  perfectly  true  that  twopence  in  the  pound  is  a 
small  thing  to  make  a  fuss  about,  especially  when  you  come  io  the  smaller  deno- 
mination of  coin,  but  when  you  look  what  it  would  be  in  the  mercantile  trans- 
actions of  the  country,  it  Beems  something  enormous.  I  could  mention  one  single 
house,  which,  in  the  year,  if  you  alter  the  coin,  must  lose  eight  or  nine  thousand 
pounds. 

Mr.  J.  J.  Allet  (Manchester) :  I  am  inclined  to  think  that  the  ten  franc  piece, 
as  suggested  by  Signer  Pagliardini,  would  be  as  convenient  a  starting  point  as 
any  we  might  arrive  at,  and  the  datum  once  fixed,  we  should  have,  I  l^lieve,  but 
little  difficulty  from  the  complicacion  of  the  old  and  new  accounts,  and  even  if  we 
had  it  must  all  vanish  in  a  generation.  Ought  we  not  rather  in  a  scheme  which 
would  confer  such  benefits  on  mankind  as  the  uniformity  of  national  coinages, 
to  consider  the  advantage  to  posterity,  than  the  inconvenience  of  to-day  ?  U  I 
may  venture  to  offer  a  suggestion  upon  the  admirable  hint  thrown  out  by 
Mr»  Hastings  as  to  the  desirableness  of  commencing  with  a  single  coin  of  n  ralud^ 


^>.  I  vcMld  «T  h<  tbe  vood  AfifiomBf  oa  ike  ftce  of  5«ck  ;aMr- 
at  oac«  its  aairerealitr,  ai^  its  }.«v4i*hle  oSce.  be  ^ekcsed 
so  be  eqvallj  suuibje  to  all  IitIb^  nariott%>  msi  staee 
<3f  fTrtfBge  wxMld  lam^^  tend  lo  prMMxe  |«*«M 
en  BftaoBaataes  :es  tbe  Bane  of  tbe  cola  be  tke  Gmk 
vord  Etrem€  (jpeaee>. 

Mr.  Batio  Boss  (DabCa  :  Mr.  Alier  ka»  said  it  voaM  bo<  take  aore  tkaA 
AfcacmioB  to  tctzle  tike  diftr&hj  of  tbeDev  cnrpakcx.  I  mj  It  b  a  quaMMM 
•r  Boatki :  asd  I  ^fKal  to  joor  o«ii  expeneaow  Ur.  Ckainaaa»  wkctker 
■hut  joai  dollar  vas  Tarria^  ererr  BOQtk  of  tlie  war,  tbe  peofrfe  dkl  DOt  *ia{!4 
tke  jncea  of  goodft  lo  tke  iaberent  raloe  of  tbe  dctUar.  I  ^  doc  Beaa  lo  m 
tkH  there  vas  not  for  a  time  iome  iBooarenieoce.  bai  once  the  doUar  cbaa^^ 
ia  i«lae  thej  at  ooee  changed  all  their  deAliags  with  reference  to  it.  I  cannot 
cuBeeite  the  slightest  diSoiltj  with  r^ard  to  tbe  sBg^:estion  of  Mr.  Hasuoga. 
If  the  BatkMis  agree  to  hare  anj  ooui  wbaterer,  the  fir^-fiaac  piece  w^Mild  be 
the  siMt  eoareaieiii.  It  makes  no  matter  what  the  nnit  of  ralne  mar  be.  it  is 
a nmife  qvanthj  of  g«dd;  it  has  no  rdauon  to  the  weigbts  and  measoTK  of 
Fnnee.  Ton  might  divide  it  in  what  war  too  like,  the  peofile  will  adapt  their 
^— '^r*  to  it  before  a  jear.  This  has  been  done  in  the  case  of  the  change  heie 
from  Imh  to  British  cnnencT.  I  maj  add  that  when  I  went  to  the  Caitcd 
SlafteB  I  m[W  the  eoinage  was  incomparablj  better  than  onr^  simply  because  j««i 
had  the  derimal  element  in  it  which  we  oi^t  to  hare  introdooed  here. 

Mr.  EjywAmn  Gajldisib  ^Downpatrick)  advocated  tae  introdnction  of  the 
decimal  system  as  calculated  to  effect  a  great  saving  both  in  private  firms  and  in 
GorcmsMnt  olBces,  as  well  as  in  the  tnAt  between  nations. 

Mr. BcssxLL  (United  States):  AnvUung  that  is  easilv  understood  removes 
dlfcnltifn,  seta  aside  suspicions,  and  brings  aboat  good  noderstandings  in  all  the 
tmaicHoPs  of  life,  will  tend  to  political  peace.  I  therefoxe  look  apon  a  mutual 
cmreBcy,  and  a  mutual  system  of  weights  and  measures  as  a  matter  of  vecy 
great  importance.  I  like  Mr.  Hastings*  idea  extremely.  Take  one  coin  as  an 
intemation^  coin,  and  let  that  coin  be  defiiied  at  a  congress  of  the  representatives 
of  the  different  nations ;  tbe  fineness  of  tbe  gold,  tl^  standard  ^pon  wbiob  it 
shoold  be  made,  and  all  sucb  particulars.  Let  ihe  value  of  the  coin  be  perfectly 
tsoertained,  and  let  it  be  adaptable  unto  tbe  curreucy  of  the  diffeivnt  nations  of 
the  earth,  by  which  they  may  be  able  to  make  tbeir  (^culations.  If  we  can  do 
this  we  shall  have  made  a  great  step  towards  the  introduction  of  a  uniform 
system. 

The  Cbjjmmax  (Mr.  D.  D.  Fixld)  :  I  think  it  is  agreed  on  all  hands  that  an 
iatemAtional  system  of  ccunage  is  extremely  desirable.  How  it  shall  be  arrived 
at ;  in  what  time,  and  by  what  steps,  are  the  only  questions.  Now  let  me  allude 
to  what  has  been  done  in  America.  There  is  now  one  paper  money  throughout 
the  wIm^  oountry,  and  the  man  who  gets  money  in  New  York  and  goes  to  San 
Francisco,  when  ne  arrives  there  finds  it  worth  just  tbe  same  amount  We  have 
been  overlooking  some  nations.  I  have  not  beard  a  word  about  Spain :  she  has 
peopled  a  good  part  of  the  earth,  and  her  system  prevails  over  a  great  portion  of 
the  world.  Russia  is  large  and  England  is  enormous,  when  you  take  her  colo- 
nies, and  you  see  that  the  French  coinage  is  of  no  sort  of  importance.  To  use  the 
worda  of  Webster  ^*  the  dominions  of  the  French  are  a  mere  patch  on  the  earth's 
mubice,'*  Of  course  it  is  desirable  that  we  should  get  the  concurrence  of  France, 
for  it  is  a  great  power,  as  we  all  know,  but  that  is  no  reason  why  we  should  form 
an  international  currency  on  the  system  of  France  unless  that  system  be  found 
to  be  a  good  one.  An  international  currency  is  only  one  of  the  international 
thingB  we  need.  We  want  an  international  currency,  an  international  system  of 
wdgbtB  and  measures,  an  international  system  of  sea  signals,  and  an  international 
code.  As  I  came  across  from  America  I  saw  a  Russian  ship  exchange  signals 
with  an  American  ship.  There  is  no  difficulty  in  carrying  on  these  relations, 
and  th^  will  be  carried  still  further  forward.  In  an  international  code  I  think 
we  could  reconcile  jealousies  and  differences  of  opinion.  I  would  prefer 
f^^bkg  vp  feokoning   the    longitude    by  Waahlngton^  and  reckon  il   by 
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Qreenwiob,  uid  lie  thaokM  for  the  oorrectoees  with  whicb  tho  Eo^idi 
have  made  thdr  caloulations.  I  am  partial  to  the  dollar  beeanae  I  tUnk 
it  is  better  known  throoghont  the  world  than  any  other  coin.  Bat  it  is  a 
matter  of  little  coneeqnence.  You  mnnt  begin  hj  taking  something  or  other. 
But  let  ns  aim  at  a  decimal  system  and  uniformity  in  weights  and  measareB. 
The  suggestion  made  by  Mr.  Hastings  is  a  good  one  if  uniform  eorreiH^ 
throngfaout  the  world  is  the  end  to  be  aimed  at,  so  that  an  American  coming  to 
England  may  have  all  the  coin  that  he  wants  to  spend  in  England,  and  an 
Englishman  going  to  America  may  have  the  same.  Tbe  difficulties  in  the  waj 
of  such  an  arrangement  are  greatly  exaggerated.  If  it  has  been  possible  that 
so  many  advantages  have  been  derived  by  Switzerland  and  Belgium  and  Italy 
in  concurring  witb  France  for  a  uniform  currency — that  is  is  to  say,  a  coin  or 
various  kinds  of  coins  having  exactly  tbe  same  weight  and  flnenew  of  metal,  it 
is  possible  for  all  the  nations  of  the  earth  to  do  the  same  thing.  Let  us  b^n 
at  once  with  something  which  we  will  call,  say,  a  ducat.  How  are  yon  to  modify 
it  to  the  pound  ?  The  pound  is  the  same  thing  over  the  whole  world.  In  all  tM 
North  Americanpossessions  at  this  moment  tbe  pound  is  just  four  dollan.  Well* 
what  is  the  dilnculty  in  this  number?  The  ducat,  supposing  it  of  five  franci; 
shall  be  just  one-fifth  part  of  the  new  pound.  And  what  frill  be  tbe  OOII80- 
quence  ?  — ^The  old  coins  will  go  out  of  use.  Let  any  man  when  he  goes  to  Uta 
bank  to-morrow  see  if  he  will  find  a  piece  of  gold  older  than  1800.  He  won't 
find  any —not  one.  The  «*  eagle"  we  have  in  America  now  is  different  from  the  eagle 
we  had  twenty  years  ago,  and  the  old  eagle  goes  out  of  trade  entirely.  Ton  do 
not  derange  accounts ;  nobody  loses  in  maldng  up  his  accounts,  and  all  you  do 
is  to  change  the  one  into  the  other.  We  are  all  agreed  that  there  sboold  be 
this  uniform  currency,  that  we  should  begin  with  the  use  of  one  coin,  that  that  coin 
should  be  fixed  on  the  most  scientific  principle— there  should  be  no  mistake  aboot 
that.  When  we  have  done  this  we  have  made  a  practical  step  towards  the 
realization  of  the  end.  I  look  to  it  with  great  interest,  and  instiead  of  natlona 
looking  angrily  at  each  other,  and  scowling  across  ocean  and  frontier  with 
cannons  pointed,  I  hope  we  are  coming  to  a  time  when  men  shall  look  at  each 
other  with  different  foelings  than  they  have  done,  and  learn  that  Governments  are 
something  more  than  mere  machines  to  execute  acts  of  aggression  against  each 
other. 


INTERNATIONAL  ABBITBATION. 

Is  it  desirable  to  establish  a  General  System  of  International 
Arbitration;  and,  if  so,  on  what  Principle  should  it  bei 
organized? 

The  Papers  bj  Lord  Hobart  and  Mr.  David  Boss  will  be  found  at 
pp.  164,  167. 

DISCUSSION. 

Mr.  jAMts  HAtT0HTO5  (Dubliu) :  As  it  appears  to  me,  almost  all  men  agree 
in  their  desire  that  some  means  should  be  adopted  for  preventing  the  continuance 
of  the  bloody  arbitraments  which  are  so  continually  taking  place  in  the  world. 
It  seems,  however,  there  is  a  difficulty,  notwithstanding  this  universal  agree- 
ment, and  that  difficulty  Ip,  how  to  induce  the  various  powers  of  tbe  world  to 
adopt  any  system  whereby  the  arbitration  proposed  could  be  satisfactorily  carried 
into  effect.  I  don|t  know  any  means  more  likely  to  remove  this  difficulty  than 
such  papers  and  discussions  as  have  been  brought  under  our  notice  this  morn- 
ing, causing  public  opinion  to  be  turned  to  tbe  qaestion.  I  believe  that  any 
amelioration  which  has  taken  place  in  the  system  of  warfare,  either  by  communi- 
ties or  private  individuals,  has  been  caused  solely  by  tbe  influence  of  public 
opinion;  and  if  we  could  induce  men  generally  who  profess  to  be  the  friends  of 
peace,  always  to  put  themselves  on  the  side  of  peace,  instead  of  as  they  now  too 
freqnemly  de,  coming  to  the  eondosien  that  war  is  iaefitible,  and  if  attperttis 
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tfamr  tbeir  iafl«eao>bg  it  grat  or  amaU,  into  the  scmle  of  peace,  I  Mievt 
good  vooM  be  dooe.  I  hare  rmj  greet  doubt  if  it  could  be  sbovm  froM 
tke  biotoiy  of  oar  race  tbat  anj  gnod  hoe  ercr  reanlted  to  mankind  fkon  war 
mder  007  cireaBataocea  wbatever. 

Dr.  PAJiKMiiagr  (Maoekeatcr ) :  With  regard  to  Lord  Hobart'e  paper,  tboogb  I 

agree  with  htm  in  thinkiog  that  oobodj  will  donbt  the  importaoce  of  the  olgeol 

adnieated  I  do  ont  bj  aoy  meana  agree  with  his  propoeed  manner  of  gettiw 

at  it.    Ijord  Hobart  aeema  to  think  that  the  constitution  of  an  internatioiiia 

mteaa  of  arbitiation  ia  onl3r  poeiible  on  one  great  condition — the  anrrender  bj 

the  Stetaa  of  Eorope,  for  aU  practioa  purpoees,  of  their  indiridnal  political 

ffiiiKniMr     Now,  I  submit  that  thmt  sarrmder  would  be  so  &tal  to  the  pro* 

greH  of  kiiaaanltj,  so  fhr  as  it  affected  the  fortunes  of  the  people  of  Bni^ie, 

that  an  iatematioiial  system  of  arbitration  would  be  purchased  too  dearly  nt  smsh 

a  eoat.    I  am  hnppj  to  betiere  it  is  not  at  all  necessary  that  we  should  be  shut 

ipio  that  one  poinL    In  regard  to  Mr.  Roas*s  papa*,  while  I  agree  with  niany« 

indaed  with  all  the  sntimenta  contained  in  it,  I  cannot  consent  to  follow  him 

li  Um  priBoiple  of  it  at  present.    That  principle  is  that  the  only  baeis  on  which 

tMo  fMt  internatiooal  system  must  rest  is  the  abeolute  identification  of  the 

Hiaople  of  international  law  with  the  principle  of  ciTil  law,  namely,  that  just  aa» 

m  a  diaputa  between  man  and  man,  you  have  some  supreme  and  sovereign  law 

to  enforce  the  decision  of  the  tribunal  to  which  theee  IndiTiduala 

ao  yon  can  have  no  international  system  for  the  regulation  of  disputes, 

yon  have,  in  like  manner,  a  prince  sitting  supreme  above  all  nations, 

aovereign  authority  to  give  effect  to  the  decisions.    Now,  that  is  not  at  all 

r,  by  the  very  terms  of  the  proposition,  because  these  terms  are  arbitra- 

lloa,  and,  in  general,  where  the  word  arbitration  is  employed,  the  element  of 

twyairiiTn  Is  not  present.    In  these  circumstances  we  want  on  the  one  hand  an 

laf  matlonal  law  and  on  the  other  hand  an  international  tribunal.    The  inters 

aational  law  Is  to  be  what  it  is  now,  really  nothing  else  but  a  system  of  morality^ 

bat  Inatiad  of  bdng  a  system  of  morality,  obscure  and  unequally  i^iplied,  as  Is  the 

ease,  it  should  be  made,  by  means  of  labourers  like  our  chairman— whom  I  woold 

eall  a  great  international  man— clear,  simple,  conformable  to  the  bifffaest  instinct 

of  international  sentiment    If  we  had  such  a  code,  which  is  not  only  iDtemational 

Biorallty,  but  a  morality  equal  to  the  highest  conceptions  of  modem  Christianity^ 

wa  should  have  something  in  our  hainds  with  which  we  could  grapple  with 

mceees  the  enormous  evils  that  arise  from  war  and  international  conflicts.  What 

is  the  reason  that  an  international  code  is  possible  ?     For  this  simple  reason, 

that  community  of  judgment,  moulded  by  a  certain  reciprocity  of  intercourse, 

arlaas  fh>m  no  temporary  and  accidental  thing,  but  from  a  permanent  identity  of 

ifttereat  among  nations.     That  is  the  great  security.    One  might  put  it  in  this 

way.    Jnst  as  there  are  in  the  physical  universe  great  general  phenomena  that 

exist  everywhere,  because  of  universal  need,  so  in  the  moral  universe  there  are 

universal  laws  and  principles  equally  applicable,  equally  necessary  for  universal 

needs.    Take  tor  example  labour.    Labour  is  of  no  country.   It  is  like  light,  and 

heat,  and  chemical  action ;  it  Is  the  property  of  the  entire  universe.    That  is  one 

reason  why  we  idiould  have  an  internatiooal  system  of  regulation.     If  labour  Is 

universal,  and  capital  is  universal ;  and  if  these  are  universal  by  industry,  com* 

mereev  and  intellivence,  they  are  also  universal  in  law;  and  every  nation  takes 

thorn  aa  they  take  the  light  which  visits  their  eyes,  and  keeps  them  in  light  and 

happinesa  idl  the  world  over.    Snppoee  you  got  such  a  system  as  would  be 

a  slmplo  expression  of  the  eternal  needs  and  wants  of  mankind.  It  is  nothing  but 

moratt^  after  all,  and  it  is  not  necessary  it  should  be  anything  else.     If  three 

thiofs  I  am  about  to  mention  were  ever  accessible,  I  put  it  to  your  conscience 

and  Jndgment  what  would  be  the  result  on  the  differences  which  arise  among 

mankind.    Suppooe  there  was  ever  constant,  easy  access  to  a  quarter  where 

these  three  things  could  be  done  first,  where  disputants  might  have  an  oppor- 

tonity  of  freely  and  fully  opening  up  their  minds  in  clear  statement  as  to 

the  natore  and  character  of  the  dispute;  secondly,  where  there  would  be 

aa  equally   fkee  opportunity  of  discussion,  and  examination,   and   contro- 

v>iny ;  and  finally,  in  the  same  quarter  where  there  was  fi:eedom  of  deetrion, 

ta«e  riftMld  be  the  moral  guaraiitet  of  a  calm  Impartial  Imrlng  aad 
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Greenwiob,  uid  lie  tbankfiil  for  the  oorrectnesfl  with  whicb  the  Engliah 
hare  made  their  caloulations.  I  am  partial  to  the  dollar  beeanse  I  £hink 
it  is  better  known  throogfaoat  the  world  than  any  other  coin.  But  it  is  m 
matter  of  little  consequence.  You  mnnt  begin  by  taking  something  or  other. 
Bat  let  ns  aim  at  a  decimal  system  and  uniformity  in  weights  and  measures. 
The  suggestion  made  by  Mr.  Hastings  is  a  good  one  if  uniform  currencj 
througliout  the  world  is  the  end  to  be  aimed  at,  so  that  an  American  coming  to 
England  may  have  all  the  coin  that  he  wants  to  spend  in  England,  and  an 
Englishman  going  to  America  may  have  the  same.  Tbe  difficulties  in  the  way 
of  such  an  arrangement  are  greatly  exaggerated.  If  it  has  been  possible  thafc 
so  many  advants^^es  have  been  derived  by  Switzerland  and  Belgium  and  lUlj 
in  concurring  with  France  for  a  uniform  currency — that  is  is  to  say,  a  coin  or 
various  kinds  of  coins  having  exactly  the  same  weight  and  finenew  of  metal,  it 
is  possible  for  all  the  nations  of  the  earth  to  do  the  same  thing.  Let  us  b^in 
at  once  with  something  which  we  will  call,  say,  a  ducat.  How  are  you  to  momty 
it  to  the  pound  ?  The  pound  is  the  same  thing  over  the  whole  world.  In  all  the 
North  Amerioanpossessions at  this  moment  tbe  pound  is  just  four  dollars.  Well, 
what  is  the  difficulty  in  this  number  ?  The  ducat,  supposing  it  of  five  flranca, 
shall  be  just  one-fifth  part  of  the  new  pound.  And  what  m\\  be  the  conse- 
quence ?  — ^The  old  coins  will  go  out  of  use.  Let  any  man  when  he  goes  to  faia 
bank  to-morrow  see  if  he  will  find  a  piece  of  gold  older  than  1800.  He  wont 
find  any —not  one.  The  ^^eagle"  we  have  in  America  now  is  different  from  the  eagle 
we  had  twenty  years  ago,  and  the  old  eagle  goes  out  of  trade  entirely.  Ton  do 
not  derange  accounts ;  nobody  loses  in  making  up  his  accounts,  and  all  yon  do 
is  to  change  the  one  into  the  other.  We  are  all  agreed  that  there  sbonld  be 
this  uniform  currency,  that  we  should  begin  with  tbe  use  of  one  coin,  that  that  coin 
should  be  fixed  on  the  most  scientific  principle— there  should  be  no  mistake  abont 
that.  When  we  have  done  this  we  have  made  a  practical  step  towards  the 
realization  of  the  end.  I  look  to  it  with  great  interest,  and  instead  of  nationa 
looking  angrily  at  each  other,  and  scowling  across  ocean  and  frontier  with 
cannons  pointed,  I  hope  we  are  coming  to  a  time  when  men  shall  look  at  each 
other  with  different  feelings  than  they  have  done,  and  learn  that  Qovemments  are 
something  more  than  mere  machines  to  execute  acts  of  aggression  against  eadi 
other. 


INTERNATIONAL  ABBITBATION. 

Is  it  desirable  to  establish  a  General  System  of  International 
Arbitration;  and,  if  so,  on  what  Principle  should  it  be 
organized? 

The  Papers  by  Lofd  Hobart  and  Mr.  David  Roes  will  be  found  at 
pp.  164,  167. 

DISCUSSION. 

Mr.  Jamibs  HAtT0HTO5  publin) :  As  it  sppears  to  me,  almost  all  men  agree 
in  their  desire  that  some  means  should  be  adopted  for  preventing  the  continuance 
of  the  bloody  arbitraments  which  are  so  condoually  taking  place  in  the  world. 
It  seems,  however,  there  is  a  difficulty,  notwithstanding  this  universal  agree- 
ment, and  that  difficulty  19,  how  to  induce  the  various  powers  of  the  world  to 
adopt  any  system  whereby  the  arbitration  proposed  could  be  satisfactorily  carried 
into  effect.  I  don|t  know  any  means  more  likely  to  remove  this  difficulty  than 
such  papers  and  discussions  as  have  been  brought  under  our  notice  this  morn- 
ing, causing  public  opinion  to  be  turned  to  tbe  question.  I  believe  that  any 
amelioration  which  has  taken  place  in  the  system  of  warfare,  either  by  communi- 
ties or  private  individuals,  has  been  caused  solely  by  tbe  influence  of  publio 
opinion;  and  if  we  could  induce  men  generally  who  profess  to  be  the  friends  of 
peace,  always  to  put  themselves  on  the  side  of  peace,  instead  of  as  they  now  too 
freqoeailj  do»  coming  to  the  oonolQsien  that  WW  is  iaefitible,  and  if  att  parties 
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would  throw  their  iiiflaeiioe,be  it  great  or  smalU  into  the  scale  of  peace,  I  believe 
great  good  woald  be  done.  I  have  very  great  doubt  if  it  could  be  shown  from 
the  history  of  our  race  that  any  good  has  ever  resulted  to  mankind  fSrom  war 
under  any  droumstances  whatever. 

Dr.  PAmLHUBJiT  (Manchester) :  With  regard  to  Lord  Hobart*8  paper,  though  I 
•free  with  him  in  thinking  that  nobo<ly  will  doubt  the  importance  of  the  object 
advocated  I  do  not  by  any  means  agree  with  his  proposed  manner  of  getting 
at  It.  Lord  Hobart  seems  to  think  that  the  constitution  of  an  internatioou 
mtem  of  arbitration  is  only  possible  on  one  great  condition — ^the  surrender  by 
the  States  of  Europe,  for  all  practical  purposes,  of  their  individual  political 
edstenee.  Now,  I  submit  that  that  surrender  would  be  so  fatal  to  the  pro* 
gress  of  humanity,  so  far  as  it  affected  the  fortunes  of  the  people  of  Europe, 
tkat  an  iotemaUonal  system  of  arbitration  would  be  purchased  too  dearly  at  such 
a  cost.  I  am  happy  to  believe  it  is  not  at  all  necessary  that  we  should  be  shut 
ip  to  that  one  point.  In  regard  to  Mr.  Ross's  paper,  while  I  agree  with  many, 
{ndsed  with  all  the  sentiments  contained  in  it,  I  cannot  consent  to  follow  him 
ia  tha  principle  of  It  at  present.  That  principle  is  that  the  only  basis  on  which 
this  mat  international  system  must  rest  is  the  absolute  identification  of  the 
prlnaple  of  international  law  with  the  principle  of  civil  law,  namely,  that  just  as, 
ID  a  dispute  between  man  and  man,  you  have  some  supreme  and  sovereign  law 
nthotiied  to  enfbroe  the  decision  of  the  tribunal  to  which  these  individuals 
ippsal,  so  yon  can  have  no  international  system  for  the  regulation  of  disputes, 
you  have,  in  like  manner,  a  prince  sitting  supreme  above  all  nations, 
sovereign  authority  to  give  effect  to  the  decisions.  Now,  that  is  not  at  all 
r,  by  the  veiy  terms  of  the  proposition,  because  these  terms  are  arbitra- 
tkm,  aad,  in  general,  where  the  word  arbitration  is  employed,  the  element  of 
oosqniliiion  is  not  present.  In  these  circumstances  we  want  on  the  one  hand  an 
inttfnatloDal  law  and  on  the  other  hand  an  international  tribimal.  The  inter- 
aatlonid  law  is  to  be  what  it  is  now,  really  nothing  else  but  a  system  of  morality, 
Vat  inrtead  of  bdng  a  system  of  morality,  obscure  and  unequally  applied,  as  is  the 
esse,  it  should  be  made,  by  means  of  labourers  lilte  our  chairman—whom  I  would 
eall  a  great  iutemational  man— clear,  simple,  conformable  to  the  highest  instinct 
of  internatiooal  sentiment.  If  we  had  such  a  code,  which  is  not  only  international 
BKurallty,  but  a  morality  equal  to  the  highest  conceptions  of  modem  Christianity, 
we  should  have  something  in  our  hands  with  which  we  could  grapple  with 
BUccess  the  enormous  evils  that  arise  from  war  and  international  conflicts.  What 
ii  the  reason  that  an  international  code  is  possible  ?  For  this  simple  reason, 
that  community  of  judgment,  moulded  by  a  certain  reciprocity  of  intercourse, 
irises  fh>m  no  temporary  and  accidental  thing,  but  from  a  permanent  identity  of 
faiterest  among  nations.  That  is  the  great  security.  One  might  put  it  in  this 
way.  Just  as  there  are  in  the  physical  universe  great  general  phenomena  that 
exist  everywhere,  because  of  universal  need,  so  in  the  moral  universe  there  are 
universal  laws  and  principles  equally  applicable,  equally  necessary  for  universal 
needs.  Take  for  example  labour.  Labour  is  of  no  country.  It  is  like  light,  and 
heat,  and  chemical  action ;  it  is  the  property  of  the  entire  universe.  That  is  one 
rcMon  why  we  should  have  an  international  system  of  regulation.  If  labour  is 
universal,  and  capital  is  universal ;  and  if  these  are  universal  by  industry,  com* 
neree^  and  intelligence,  they  are  also  universal  in  law;  and  every  nation  takes 
them  as  they  take  the  light  which  visits  their  eyes,  and  Iceeps  them  in  light  and 
happiness  idl  the  world  over.  Suppose  you  got  such  a  system  as  would  be 
a  simple  expression  of  the  eternal  needs  and  wants  of  mankind,  it  is  nothing  but 
noran^  after  all,  and  it  is  not  necessary  it  should  be  anything  else.  If  three 
things  I  am  about  to  mention  were  ever  accessible,  I  put  it  to  your  conscience 
sad  Jadgment  what  would  be  the  result  on  the  differences  which  arise  among 
mankfn£  Suppose  there  was  ever  constant,  easy  access  to  a  quarter  where 
these  three  things  could  be  done  first,  where  disputants  might  have  an  oppor- 
tsnicy  of  freely  and  fully  opening  np  their  minds  in  clear  statement  as  to 
the  nalore  and  character  of  tho  dispute;  secondly,  where  there  would  be 
ta  eqnally  fkee  opportunity  of  discussion,  and  examination,  and  contro- 
^t^mj ;  sttd  Anally,  in  the  same  quarter  where  there  was  fifsedom  of  decision, 
tMDs  aho«M  be  the  moral  guarantee  of  a  calm  impartial  hearing  and 
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juBi   award.      Then,  just   as   in   dvil    communities  within    the   limits  of 
an   independent  state,  joa   sen  disappear,  like  a  cloud   before  tha  ann,  n 
world  of  disputes,  so,  in  like  manner,  over  the  extensive  fields  of  inter* 
national  politics,  if  those  three  things  were  present,  disputes  would  at  once  and 
for  ever  disappear.    Therefore,  I  saj,  with  an  international  law  and  with  a 
tribuncJ  as  I  have  described,  what  further  need  could  there  be  for  armed  int«r«» 
Tention  or  for  force?    With  the  select  souls  who  may  be  appointed  to  meet 
together  to  consider  and  debate  ou  the  everlasting  interests  of  nations,  sittlni^ 
in  the  solemnity  of  moral  sentiment,  we  may  be  sure  that  whatever  is  best  in 
human  life  and  national  aspiration,  whatever  is  best  for  the  interests  of  mu^ind^ 
would  find  full  and  free  expression  in  such  a  tribunal.    One  of  these  three  things 
we  may  owe  to  our  distinguished  chairman  of  to-day;  the  others  to  the  growth  of 
a  like  sentiment  among  nations.    Therefore,  I  see  every  reason  to  be  hopefuL 

Mr.  Damibl,  Q.C. — The  usefulness  of  this  Association  consists  in  giving  to  the 
subjects  which  it  discusses  a  practical  and  useful  tendency.    Now,  Dr.  Pank- 
hurst  says  that  the  very  notion  of  arbitration  excludes  compulsion*    Why,  arbi- 
tration is  useless  unless  the  decision  can  be  enforced.    Where  is  tbe  use  of  arbi- 
tration if  you  say  that  the  urbiters  are  simply  to  arrive  at  a  conclusion,  and  have 
no  power  to  enforce  it  ?    Arbitration,  to  be  effective,  involves  the  execution  of  the 
award.    It  seems  to  me  that  that  difficulty  lies  at  the  root  of  the  establishment 
of  anything  that  looks  like  a  fixed  tribunal.    The  independence  of  nations  Is  a 
thing  which  exists.    It  would  be  presumptuous  to  say  the  time  may  not  oome 
when  it  shidl  cease  to  exist,  but  it  is  hardly  within  the  range  of  such  associations 
as  this  to  say  the  time  when  God  in  His  wisdom  shall  make  all  the  nations  of  the 
earth  one.    We  cannot,  by  premature  and  immature  attempts  of  our  own,  aiming  at 
universal  peace,  forestal,as  it  were,  the  operations  of  God's  providence.  With  regard 
to  the  attempt  to  lay  down  rules  for  the  gaidance  of  civilized  nations,  and  to  embody 
these  rules  in  the  shape,  call  it  if  ^ou  will,of  alaw,  that  is  a  most  useful  undertaking. 
At  this  moment  there  are  questions  on  which  the  peace  of  the  world  may  be  said 
to  be  resting,  and  upon  the  decision  of  perhaps  two  or  three  firail,  fallible  men— 
I  had  idmost  sfud  partizans^ — depends  the  question  whether  those  wonderful  inven- 
tions we  hear  of  in  the  shape  of  instruments  for  the  destruction  of  htmian  life 
are  or  are  not  to  be  brought  to  bear,  or  whether,  instead  of  that,  we  are  to  aee 
congregations  of  men,  in  various  portions  of  the  world,  brought  together  in  the 
spirit  and  for  the  purpose  of  peace.    Now,  my  faith  is  not  so  much  in  external 
arrangements  with  diplomatists  who  act  for  governments,  and  who  work  for  their 
own  ends,  as  it  is  in  raising  the  standard  of  morality  in  each  individuaL    We 
shall  look  in  vain  for  morality  to  be  expressed  by  the  voice  of  a  great  number. 
Instinctively  numbers  may  act  in  tbe  right  direction,   but  instinctively  also 
numbers  act  in  the  wrong  direction,  aud  when  questions  which  engage  the 
interests  and  inflame  the  passions  are  before  individual  men,  aggregated  in 
masses,  they  are  more  apt  to  act  under  the  influence  of  these  passions  and  im- 
pulses than  the  individual  would  be.    To  extend  by  all  means  tbe  blessings  of 
liberty  in  each  individual,  the  blessings  which  result  from  morality  in  each 
individual,   so   that   the  entire  msss   can   be  raised   together,  seems  to  mo 
to  be  the  only  wav  by  which  we  can  look  forward  to  that  period  when,  by 
any  means  wiUiin  the  power  of  man  to  effect,  wars  can  he  shown  to  be  impolitio» 
and,  becoming  impolitic,  will  cease  to  be  waged.    A  step  in  this  direction^  and 
an  important  step,  would  be  if  we  could  frame  some  rules  and  reguliU^ons  for 
the  guidance  of  civilized  States,  to  which  statesmen  in  every  country,  acting 
imder  the  influence  of  public  opinion,  would  feel  themselves  bound  to  conform 
before  war  is  entered  on.    You  are  aware  that  Mr.  Field  has  inaugurated  a  com- 
mittee for  the  consideration  of  an  international  code.    Such  a  code,  if  it  be 
prepared  in  the  manner  in  which  the  attempt  has  been  commenced,  and  if  it  can 
be  ultimately  adopted,  will  furnish  the  best  means  which  are  at  present  within 
onr  power,  to  control  the  existence  of  wars  in  Christian  communities.    I  cannot 
read  the  first  part  of  the  question  before  us  without  answering  Yes ;  but  it  is  as 
to  tbe  second  part  that  the  practical  difficulty  arises.    If  you  set  up  a  court  to 
which  you  cannot  compel  appearance,  if  you  cannot  get  one  of  the  parties  in  the 
dispute  to  come  forward,  then  the  arbitration  must  be  exparte.    The  award,  when 
gtfen«  ii  QseleMifyon  oannot  enforce  it.    The  having  that  decision  enforced  it  mi 
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object  whkb  is  al  prcseot  bejond  the  power  of  any  suggestions  we  can  make  to 
evue  its  adoption. 

Mr.  JoHsr  Scott  (Belfast) :   There  should  undoubtedlj  be  an  international 
eoort  of  arbitration.    We  all  know  that  King  Leopold  occupied  such  a  position 
for  a  time  in  Europe.    He  was  the  arbiter  to  whom  nuny  questions  were  sub- 
mitted, and  it  was  him  we  had  to  thank  that  some  wars  did  not  take  place.    If 
tlwn  were  a  court  to  occupy  the  same  position  as  Leopold  did  in  Europe,  and  to 
whom  at  present  there  is  no  successor,  before  which  such  questions  might  be  laid 
by  agreement,  it  would  be  the  means  of  doing  a  great  amount  of  good.    In  regard 
to  the  Alabama  claims,  I  can  see  that  if  they  were  referred  to  a  court  (MT  that 
deseription  it  would  be  a  great  benefit.    There  is  no  publication  I  know  of  that 
ooenpieB,  in  regard  to  international  law,  tiic  position  which  ihe  statute  book  docs 
hi  reference  to  English  municipal  law.    Now,  I  should  like  to  see  a  book  of 
treaties.    From  that  could  be  drawn  up  an  international  code,  but  I  think  no 
purely  tlieorelical  or  speculative  code  will  carry  weight  among  the  nations  of  the 
earth. 

])r.  Boss  (Belfast)  :  In  this  discussion  I  have  heard  nothing  about  the 
bflnence  of  woman  in  preventing  war.  Mr.  Ruskin  once  said  that  it  was  the 
fiittlt  of  women  in  our  great  countries  that  war  ever  broke  out,  not  that  tliey 
ctosed,  bnt  that  they  did  not  prevent  it.  I  think  the  women  of  England, 
America,  France,  and  Prussia  could  prevent  war  if  they  tried  to  do  so,  and  I 
eonsider  that  this  element  should  have  some  place  in  your  consideration. 

Mr.  Datid  Ross  :  It  appears  to  me  that  there  is  no  serious  difference  between 
the  two  papers.    There  has  been  a  general  observation  made  in  rcgaid  to  this 
btemational  code  not  having  authority,  that  this  speculative  code  will  not 
kave  weight  with  nations.    Now,  whether  it  is  a  code  or  a  court,  it  must  be 
adopted  by  the  nations.    It  is  impossible  a  mere  code  can  be  enforced  by 
Independent  nations.    It  is  impossible  that  a  code  can  have  any  authority  what- 
ever except  so  far  as  it  is  by  public  enactment  accepted  as  a  code  of  arbitration. 
Bnt  the  question  comes  to  be ;  ought  there  not  to  be  a  court  whose  decisions  will 
looner  or  later  be  respected  ?    It  appears  to  me  that  there  is  no  more  inherent 
difficulty  in  nations  agreeing  to  apply  force  for  wrong  to  nations  than  there  was 
in  the  original  conception  of  society  m  applying  force  to  put  down  the  unlawful 
acts  of  a  citizen.    What  were  the  merits  of  tbo  Crimean  war  ?    If  that  war  was 
excusable  it  was  simply  on  the  principle  that  England  and  France  interfered  to 
prerent  a  wrongful  act.    The  ground  of  interference  was  that  one  {Mwcrful 
eonntry,  one  member  of  the  community  of  nations,  attempted  in  an  improper  way, 
by  force,  to  destroy  the  independence  of  another  of  the  family  of  nations.    In  my 
jad^nnfiot,  the  only  chance  of  preventing  wars  is  by  constituting  a  court  of 
eminent  jurists,  to  which  all  nations  shall  give  their  voluntary  adherence  in 
the  ftrst  place.    Tbey  cannot  l>e  compelled  to  do  so.    They  are  independent,  but 
in  fhture  times  the  decrees  of  that  court  will,  it  is  to  be  hoped,  be  enforced  by  the 
Qnited  strength  of  the  communitiei).  That  is  what  wo  may  hope  for,  though  I  am  not 
over  sanguine.    I  think  it  would  never  be  found  thiit  any  country  that  agreed  to 
refer  to  an  international  tribunal  would  draw  back  from  the  decision.    Enj^land 
would  not  do  so  in  reference  to  tho  Alabama  claims,  nor  would  the  Uniteil  States 
have  done  so  in  the  case  of  the  Trent.    The  honour  of  a  nation  would  be  unaffected 
by  the  decisions  of  a  court  of  arbitration.    It  appears  to  me  that  all  the  state- 
ments against  such  a  court  arc  entirely  worthless.    It  has  been  said  we  cannot 
forestal  the  acts  of  God's  providence,  that  it  will  all  come  in  God's  good  time. 
I  concur  with  Mr.  Daniel  in  that,  but  the  same  argument  would  apply  to  the 
abolition  of  private  war.    We  must  work  together  with  God  in  matters  of  that 
description. 

Hr.  Allkt  (Manchester) :  I  have  taken  a  great  ])ersonal  interest  in  this  ques- 
tion of  arbitration  in  place  of  war  for  the  lost  twenty  years.  It  seems  to  me 
pertinent  to  ask  this  abstract  question ;  not,  is  it  practicable  to  establish  a  system 
of  general  arbitration,  but  is  it  right?  I  think  we  should  make  some  statement 
as  to  whether  it  is  or  is  not  right  that  thousands  of  men  should  be  annually  put 
to  death  in  wars  in  which  they  can  in  many  instances  take  not  the  slightest  per- 
sonal interest,  but  caused  by  the  mere  caprice  of  governments.  It  is  against  all 
oar  inherent  notions  of  religion  and  virtue  that  a  thing  which  is  right  cannot 
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be  carried  out.  It  may  not  be  in  this  generation,  it  ma^r  not  be  even  in  the  next 
generation,  bat  if  we  in  our  day  and  generation,  assert  for  oureelves  that  sach 
and  Buch  things  are  right,  from  the  experience  we  have  of  human  life  and  collec- 
tive wisdom,  we  certainly  achieve  a  great  result  for  the  time  being.  I  should 
like  it  to  be  asserted  by  this  meeting,  as  a  friend  of  peace,  irrespective  of  the 
practical  question,  that  arbitration  is  eminently  de&irablc  as  the  only  right  sub- 
stitute for  those  insane  contests  which  continually  devastate  various  portions  €)t 
Europe  and  other  parts  of  the  world.  I  fully  agree  with  Mr.  Ross.  I  think  his 
lemarks  contdn  the  whole  gist  of  the  matter.  He  says  that  the  question  once 
agreed  upon,  the  honour  of  nations  would  prevent  their  drawing  back. 

The  Chiikman  (Mr.  D.  I).  Field)  :  In  summing  up  this  discussion,  it  is 
necessary  to  keep  distinct  two  things  which  have  been  in  a  measure  blended — 
one  is  arbitration,  and  the  other  is  the  judgment  of  a  tribunal.  The  question 
appears  to  be  addressed  to  arbitration  alone.  Whether  it  was  intended  that  a 
wider  scope  should  be  given  to  it,  I  do  not  know ;  but  supposing  it  was  intended 
to  confine  the  discussion  merely  to  arbitration  the  question  is  simply  this — Is  it 
desirable  that  nations,  before  going  to  war,  or  adopting  other  means  of  settling 
dispntes,  should  refer  the  matter  to  a  third  party  to  arbitrate?  Well,  if  you 
cannot  do  that,  I  don't  see  that  any  reasonable  man  can  have  any  doubt  that  as 
in  respect  to  two  individuals,  one  of  whom  feels  aggrieved  by  the  other,  it  is 
thought  dishonourable  for  him  to  resort  to  force  to  right  himself  before  appealing 
to  friends  or  to  the  law,  so  also  that  it  should  be  thought  dishonourable  for  a  nation 
to  resort  to  force  without  at  least  offering  to  refer  the  dispute  to  a  third  party. 
To  me  there  is  something  shocking  in  the  idea  of  one  nation  at  once  attacking 
another  without  any  previous  discussion,  and  I  think  the  public  opinion  of  the 
world  would  scarcely  sanction  such  a  thing.  We  know  very  well  that  the  last 
war  in  Germany  was  preceded  by  a  discussion,  in  which  charges  were  made  and 
attempted  to  lie  refuted.  I  will  not  say  how  fairly  that  controversy  was  con- 
ducted. I  think  we  may  say  that  it  is  agreed  on  all  hands  that  it  is  desirable 
there  should  be  a  system  of  arbitration,  and  if  a  system  of  arbitration,  a  general 
one,  by  which,  I  suppose,  is  meant  that  it  should  be  agreed  among  civilized 
nations  that  war  should  not  take  place  between  Ihem  until  they  had  offered  to 
submit  the  matter  in  disagreement  to  an  impartial  ai'biter.  Then  it  is  said,  how- 
ever, how  is  an  impartial  arbiter  to  be  found?  I  will  say  that  it  seems  to 
me  wo  are  not  confined  in  that  to  princes  or  governments.  In  this  very 
matter  of  the  Alabama  it  has  l)een  suggested  that,  if  arbitration  is  agreed 
upon,  the  question  should  be  referred  to  the  arbitration  of  the  most  eminent 
jurists  in  the  Germau  universities,  as  persons  having  the  requisite  knowledge, 
as  having  by  their  position  no  cause  for  partiality,  and  as  having  characters  to 
maintain,  which  will  be  guarantee  for  the  effort-s  they  will  make  to  give  a  just 
decif^ion.  It  has  also  been  suggested  that,  in  the  dispute  between  England  and 
America  relative  to  the  Alabama,  the  Government  of  Switzerland  should  be 
arbiter.  I  am  confident  impartial  persons  can  be  found  somewhere  in  the  world 
to  decide  disputes  between  two  nations.  Therefore  I  fear  no  great  difficulty  in 
that  respect.  Then,  how  is  there  to  l)e  any  certainty  that  the  decision  will  be 
conformed  to,  because  in  this  first  decision  I  exclude  the  idea  of  force.  I  think 
we  are  to  rely  upon  the  sentiment  of  honour  and  the  public  opinion  of  the  world. 
1  do  not  believe,  if  it  were  agreed  by  Knp:land,  France,  the  United  States,  Prussia, 
Ausiria,  and  Russia,  that  in  any  case  of  difference  between  any  two  of  the  parties, 
one  should  not  go  to  war  with  the  other  without  first  referring  to  arbitration,  the 
nation  against  whom  the  decision  was  made  would  venture,  in  the  face  of 
Christendom,  and  in  the  face  of  its  own  previous  pledge,  to  disregard  the 
decision.  That  is  obviously  the  only  means  you  have  of  ensuring  the  decisions 
of  the  arbiter.  And  now,  as  to  the  second  aspect  of  the  question — that  of  a 
tribunal,  with  power  to  decide  and  with  power  to  enforce.  In  regard  to  that, 
perhaps,  as  an  American,  my  notion  mny  not  be  altogether  consistent  with  the 
opinions  of  Europeans.  It  is  well  known  that  we  Hatter  ourselves  that  we 
have  hit  upon  a  system  which  is  capable  of  indefinite  expansion.  We  think 
that  by  a  federative  system,  under  a  written  constitution,  by  which  the 
federal  authority  is  confined  to  certain  subjects,  we  can  ensure,  outside  of 
these  8ul\ject8,  the  fiotire  independence  of  the  various  states  and  enforce  peace.  Wo 
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tbink  tbat  this  ByBtem,  wluch  we  have  adopted  over  the  thirty-six  states  now  in 
the  union,  is  capable  of  expansion  oTer  the  whole  American  continent.  If  this 
he  ^  of  course  it  contemplates  the  extension  over  a  people  who  are  not  entirelj 
homogeneous,  and  that  implies  certainly  that  it  is  possible  to  unite  states  in  other 
respects  entirely  independent,  by  a  general  bond  confined  to  a  yeiy  few 
nbjects  of  general  interest,  and  having  a  general  tribunal  with  power  to  decide 
between  them,  and  to  enforce  the  decision.  However,  I  giye  no  opinion  as  to 
the  applioibility  of  such  a  system  to  Europe,  but  I  think  philantbrophists  will  look 
forward  to  the  day  when  something  of  the  sort  may  be  attemptea.  I  think  it  is 
quite  clear  that  where  the  people  are  homogeneous  and  epeak  the  same  language, 
it  will  come.  I  think  it  is  very  clear  it  will  come  to  Germany,  to  the  Slavic 
nations,  and  to  the  Italian  people.  Whether  it  will  ever  come  to  the  difiterenft 
nationalities,  I  cannot  undertake  to  say ;  but  certainly  you  can  never  have  a 
coortf  in  the  ordinary  sense  of  the  term,  with  power  to  summon,  to  give  judg- 
ment, and  execute  it,  until  you  come  to  some  sort  of  political  union.  Now, 
I  do  not  suppose  that  the  question  for  our  consideration  to-day  aims  so 
fiur  as  a  political  union  in  the  sense  in  which  I  speak  of  it,  though  Lord 
Hobwt  and  Mr.  Boas  think  such  a  thing  is  possible.  I  hope  it  is ;  but  of 
this  I  feel  assured,  the  time  will  come  before  long,  when  it  will  be  held  sacrilegious 
for  one  nation  to  rush  into  arms  against  another  until  it  has  had  first  a  discussion 
sod  then  oflTered  to  submit  to  the  decision  of  an  impartial  arbiter ;  and  I  think 
it  will  follow,  when  an  impartial  arbiter  has  decided,  that  it  will  be  thought 
equally  sacrilegious  not  to  conform  to  the  decision.  When  that  is  done,  it  will  be 
for  the  people  of  Europe  to  consider  whether  they  will  aim  at  terms  of  political 
onion,  which  will  exclude  recourse  to  force  under  any  circumstances  whatever. 


MUNICIPAL  LAW. 


ASSIMILATION   OP   ENGLISH   AND   IRISH   PROCEDURE. 

On   what  points  should  the  Laws  and  Procedure  of  England   and 

Ireland  be  assimilated  F  ** 

•     In  addition  to  the  papers  read  by  Mr.  Hugh  Hyndman  and  Mr. 
Mozley,  printed  at  pp.  175,  1 82, 

Mr.  Henry  Miller,  manager  of  the  Glasgow  and  West  of 
Scotland  Guardian  Society,  read  a  paper  on  this  subject,  in 
which  he  treated  the  matter  at  some  length.  He  thought  that 
the  question  suggests  the  more  comprehensive  and  more  necessary 
inquiry  how  far  the  laws  of  the  United  Kingdom  could  be  made 
more  uniform  than  they  are  at  present.  A  Scotch  warrant  of 
arrest  for  debt,  as  the  law  stands,  is  of  no  use  in  England  or  Ireland, 
and,  in  the  same  way,  warrants  from  these  countries  are  of  no  avail  in 
Scotland.  Mr.  Miller  gave  an  instance  of  this  in  the  case  of  a  Man- 
chester publican,  who  owed  a  brewer  there  the  sum  of  £300  sterling, 
and  against  whom  a  warrant  was  issued  from  an  English  judge  in 
bankruptcy,  as  an  absconding  debtor.  The  publican  succeeded  in 
getting  to  Glasgow,  whilher  he  was  followed  by  his  creditor.  The 
latter  applied  to  a  solicitor  in  that  city,  wiio  told  him  that  the  war- 
rant was  just  so  much  waste  pjiper,  as  it  could  not  be  backed  by  a 
judge  in  the  present  state  of  the  law.  Ho  had  the  mortification  to 
sec  his  debtor  pass  his  hotel  frequently,  without  the  power  to  touch 
him  in  virtue  of  his  English  wairant.     By  the  lav  of  Scotland,  how- 
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ever,  any  creditor,  foreign  or  otherwise,  whose  debtor  is  residing  in 
that  country,  from  which  he  has  reason  to  believe  he  intends  to  fly, 
may  apply  to  a  judge,  by  petition,  stating,  first  that  the  debtor  is 
within  his  jurisdiction,  second  that  he  owes  him  a  debt,  and  third 
that  he  is  what  is  termed  meditatione  fugce.  Upon  the  presentation 
of  the  petition,  with  the  oath  of  the  creditor  to  the  facts  averred,  the 
judge,  if  satisfied,  at  once  issues  a  warrant  for  the  apprehension  of  the 
debtor.  On  his  being  brought  before  the  judge,  if  he  admits  the 
debt,  and  also  his  intention  to  leave  the  country,  or  if  these  facts  are 
proved  to  the  satisfaction  of  the  judge,  a  judgment  is  pronounced 
proving  the  debtor  bound  forthwith  to  find  caution  dejudicio  sisti,  to 
answer  to  any  action  for  the  debt  brought  in  the  Scottish  courts 
within  six  mouths,  failing  which,  he  is  committed  to  prison  until  he 
does  so,  or  until  the  action  is  brought  and  decided,  and  the  creditor 
put  in  a  position  by  final  judgment  to  apprehend  him  for  payment  of 
the  debt.  This  procedure  was  followed  in  the  case  in  question,  and 
the  rather  curious  result  was  that  a  warrant  was  issued  against  the 
English  debtor  of  an  English  creditor  authorizing  him  to  be  im- 
prisoned in  a  Scottish  gaol  until  he  found  security  to  any  action  to 
be  brought  against  him  within  six  months  in  a  Scotti&h  court  for  a 
debt  which  he  did  not  deny,  and  for  which  there  was  already  the 
judgment  of  an  English  court,  and  a  warrant  besides  for  his  appre- 
hension from  an  English  judge.  How  much  more  sensible  and 
simple,  Mr.  Miller  added,  would  it  have  been  for  the  Scottish  judge  to 
have  backed  the  English  warrant,  by  which  the*debtor  would  have 
been  conveyed  before  the  tribunals  of  his  own  country. 

Another  instance  was  given  of  a  Scotch  criminal  warrant  which 
was  attempted,  but  unsuccessfully,  to  be  put  in  force  in  Ireland. 
This  was  in  relation  to  the  case  of  a  person  belonging  to  Londonderry, 
who  had  obtained  goods  in  Glasgow  by  forgery  and  fraud,  and  who 
was  tried  at  the  Glasgow  Assizes  and  convicted  thereof.  A  warrant 
had  been  issued  for  the  recovery  of  the  goods,  with  which  an  ofiicer 
was  sent  from  Glasgow  to  Londonderry.  The  warrant  was  there 
backed  by  the  mayor,  but  on  the  officer  attempting  to  put  it  in  exe- 
cution he  was  assaulted  aud  deforced  by  the  relatives  of  the  con- 
victed party.  The  Irish  police  would  not  interfere  to  protect  him, 
and  he  was  consequently  obliged  to  return  to  Scotland  without  the 
goods.  On  a  representation  of  the  facts  to  the  Lord  Lieutenant  the 
answer  received  was  that  such  warrant  could  not  legally  be  backed 
in  Ireland,  so  as  to  authorize  the  recoveij  and  taking  back  of  the 
goods,  but  merely  to  the  effect  of  securing  the  person. 

The  anomalous  state  of  the  law  with  regard  to  warrants  in  matters 
of  debt  has  twice  been  attempted  to  be  removed  by  the  introduction 
into  the  House  of  Commons  of  "  The  Judgments  Execution  Bill"  by 
Mr.  Craufurd,  member  for  the  Ayr  Burghs,  but  it  has  been  twice 
defeated,  principally,  it  is  believed,  through  the  opposition  of  the  Irish 
members.  It  is  certainly  an  extraordinary  state  of  matters  that  in 
a  United  Kingdom  a  debtor  may  be  able,  by  crossing  the  border  or 
the  Iiidh  Channel,  to  place  himself  beyond  the  power  of  the  creditor 
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wlio  has  obteined  m  wammt  for  his  apprebeasioo,  and  Uuit  this  acl 
whidft  OMJ  be  acooaplished  in  a  few  hours,  should  effect uaUj  undo 
it  nuij  be  the  labours  of  as  maoj  years  of  litigatioo,  which  would 
require  to  be  renewed  ah  imiiio  in  the  coantrj  to  which  he  has  iled. 
It  SKjs  Terj  fittle  for  the  progress  towards  homogeoeitj  of  the  three 
purts  of  tlHB  kingdoia  that  they  should  still  stand  in  manj  respects 
towards  each  other  in  the  rdation  of  foreign  natiops, 

DISCCSSIOK. 

Jfr.  Qmamam  D.  Fonxau.  (Dolifin) :  Tliere  is  one  importmnt  diffsrsnee  betw«a 
the  GooBtj  Courts  of  Ebj^uid  mud  Irdrnd,  mud  tbjit  U  as  to  thm  jndgv  wbo  |ir»- 
ndas  IB  tbem.  In  Ebc^nd  tbe  Jndgv  of  the  Conntj  Coort  is  prKhidod  f ron 
prartisifig,  and  I  shooM  be  renr  glsd  to  see  the  mle  whkh  povi^ib  in  Engluid 
eitewled  to  Infaoid.  I  should  wish  that  a  superior  dass  of  judges  should  he  pro- 
Tided  in  this  countij,  with  larger  districts,  higher  salaries,  and  more  freqiMnt 
Miiwii  Indeed,  I  woold  toCaOy  dissent  firam  giring  anj  further  jurisdictioB  to 
the  ChU  Bin  Coots  of  Ireland,  unless  their  sittings  were  made  more  frequentt 
beesnse  I  think  that  the  present  system  amounts,  in  many  cases,  to  an  absohite 
dealal  of  justice. 

Dr.  Pakkbdest  :  The  special  question  for  discussion  asks,  "  On  what  points 
should   the  Laws  and   Procedure    <rf   England  and  Ireland   he  assimilated  ?  ** 
Now,  the  p^ms  whidi  we  hare  had  before  us  hare  been  for  the  most  part  con* 
eemed  with  matters  of  procedure.    What  I  wish  to  do  is  to  state  one  or  two 
points  of  principle  connected  with  these  questions,  which  it  seems  to  me  that 
we  ought  to  keep  steadilj  in  Tiew.    And  I  would  lay  down  as  a  fundamental 
propoeitioo,  that  it  is  a  maxim  of  all  good  government  that  erery  member  of 
the  community   should  stand   equal  before    the  law.      And   that   proposition 
demands  this  at  least,  that  all  the  members  of  the  community  should  have  the 
same  law,  and,  as  far  as  possible,  a  uniform  administration  of  the  law.     But  I 
want  it  distinctly  to  be  understood,  that  uniformity  of   administration  does 
not  mean  centralisation.    It  seems  to  me  that  if  uniformity  of  administration 
did  mean  centralisation,  the  whole  ccmstitutional  value  of  that  doctrine  would  be 
fataDy  limited  and  hampered.     If  wo  were  to  take  an  illustration  of  that  grvat 
doctrine,  that  whidi  is  of  the  most  pressing  importance  would  be  the  law  relating 
to  crimes.    The  principles,  the  definitions,  and  the  procedure  of  the  criminad 
law  should  be  the  same,  and  uniform  for  the  entire  field  of  the  government  by 
which  it  is  administered.    And  I  think  it  is  of  great  importance  to  remember 
that,  particularly  in  respect  of  the  criminal  law,  a  difference  of  procedure  very 
frequently  means  a  difference  in  the  nature  of  the  incidence,  and  in  the  stringency 
of  the  substantive  law  itself.     Nothing  can  be  more  illustrative  of  that  than  the 
institution  of  a  public  prosecutor.    How  entirely  different  is  the  incidence  of  the 
law  in  proportion  as  you  have  it  administered  and  applied,  on  the  one  hand 
by  constitutional  authorities,  and  on  the  other  by  private  persons.     Well,  there 
is  another  brandi  of  the  law  which  is  susceptible  of  a  like  substantial  assimila- 
tion throughout  the  entire  empire,  and  that  is  the  whole  system  of  laws  which 
refer  to  the  relations  of  debtor  and  creditor.     The  papers  which  have  been  read 
are  full  of  practical  instances  of  the  numerous  grievances  arising  from  differences 
in  that  branch  of  law.     Take  one  single  branch,  the  law  of  bankruptcy.     Can 
any  one  who  has  seen  the  operation  of  the  law  of  bankruptcy  doubt  that  if  we 
had  introduced  into  England  and  Ireland  the  principles  of  the  Scotch  law  of 
bankruptcy  we  should  be  in  complete  possession  of  whatever  we  want,  both  as 
to  principle  and  procedure  in  order  to  effect  a  complete  assimilation.     The  two 
principles  of  giving  the  creditor  the  entire  control  of  the  estate,  and  of  relegating 
to  the  criminal  tribunals  matters  which  call  for  punishment,  would,  if  adopted, 
go  a  fair  way  towards  the  assimilation  of  that  branch  of  the  law.    It  must  further 
be  remarked,  that  you  cannot  legislate  with  effect  in  conflict  with  and  in  opposi- 
tion to  the  national  ideas  and  sentiments.    Illustrations  of  this  point  may  be 
found  in  the  marriage  laws  of  our  empire,  and  in  the  land  laws  of  our  country. 
With  z^ard  to  Mr.  Hyndman^s  paper,  I  heartily  concur  with  tho  views  which  he 
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has  expressed.    Nothing  is  more  plain  than  that  the  reasons  which  made  cen- 
tralisation once  necessary  have  now  disappeared.     This  single  instance  is  enough 
to  prove  that  a  central  judicial  system  was  necessary  in  order  to  create  a  judicial 
system ;  but  that  when  it  is  created,  and  when  you  have  the  means  of  readily 
and  rapidly  diffusing  the  same  sentiments  and  the  same  knowledge  about  the 
nature  and  incidence  of  the  law,  then  the  reason  for  centralisation  disappears. 
Centralisation  has  then  done  its  work ;  and  localisation  must  come  in  to  give 
completion  to  the  work.     That  judges,  who  undertake  to  be  the  dividers  out  of 
right  between  litigant  parties,  should  from   that  time  cease  to  bo  under  the 
warping  influence  of  practice,  is  a  rule  which  is  founded  on  considerations  of 
common  sense.     There  is  no  doubt  that  a  man  once  a  judge  should  cease  to  bo  a 
man  practising  at  the  bar.     It  is  impossible  to  define  them  ;  but  we  know  that 
reasons  exist  which  make  practice  at  the  bar  detrimental  to  the  calmness  of  the 
judicial  position.    With  reference  to  the  matter  of  pleading,  I  confess  that  I  see 
indications  in  several  of  the  papers  of  an  advance  in  a  direction  of  which  I  would 
not  heartily  approve.     As  the  difference  of  jurisdiction  in  law  and  equity  arose 
from  an  over-stringent  attachment  to  technicality  and  form  of  procedure,  so  it  is 
only  through  the  lessening  of  that  rigidity,  and  through  a  free  system  of  direct 
appeal  to  the  mind  of  the  court,  that  it  is  possible,  on  the  one  hand,  to  fuse  law 
and  equity,  and  on  the  other,  to  make  that  fusion  of  great  national  benefit. 
Therefore,  if  you  will  look  to  the  character  of  the  proceedings  in  the  English 
County  Court  system,  which  is  now  drawing  to  itself  such  an  enormous  amount 
of  substantial  and  valuable  practice,  involving  great  interests  and  great  rights, 
you  will  find  that  there  you  do  absolutely  nothing,  in  point  of  fact,  when  you 
come  before  that  jurisdiction,  but  put,  in  non-technical  and  simple  terms,  what  is 
the  nature  of  the  right  you  want  declared,  and  the  course  you  want  adopted. 
In  the  course  of  the  trial,  under  the  control  of  an  experienced  judge,  the  issue 
which  is  raised  in  simple  terms  by  the  complaint  becomes  clear  by  the  progress 
of  the  evidence ;  and  I  think,  if  you  will  look  to  this  single  consideration,  the 
infinitesimal  amount  of  dissatisfaction  as  attested  by  appeals,  you  will  see  that, 
aa  regards  the  matter  of^  pleadings,  the  simple  recordings  on  the  face  of  the 
complaint  of  the  substance  of  the  litigation,  without  detailed  strict  formality,  has 
been  of  signal  service  with  reference  to  the  litigation  in  these  County  Courts. 
And  when  we  remember  the  limitation  of  the  general  issue,  which  has  proved 
of  enormous  benefit  to  English  litigation  in  lessening  expense  and  taking  away 
surprise  from  defenders,  and  informing  litigants  of  the  character  of  the  process, 
and  of  the  point  in  issue,  you  see  evidence  pointing  in  the  same  direction.     And 
why  parties  should  not  be  able  to  state  in  simple  terms  the  point  they  jiro- 
pose  to  litigate,  allowing  the  question  to  clear  itself  as  evidence  is  presented, 
and  discussion  goes  on,  I  am  at  a  loss  to  see.     This  is  the  great  test.     In  the 
County  Court  you  have  expressed  the  minds  of  the  litigants  tibemselves,  because 
they  go  and  prepare  the  things  themselves  very  frequently ;  but  in  the  superior 
courts  you  have  expressed  the  views  of  the  profession — the  regulations  of  the 
profession,  and  their  conception  of  the  litigation.    Therefore,  I  would  say  that, 
pretty  generally,  as  in  the  litigation  of  the  superior  courts  you  have  the  view  of 
the  profession  about  pleading  and  procedure,  so,  on  the  other  hand,  in  the  litiga- 
tion of  the  County  Courts,  you  have  the  expression  of  the  opinion  and  judgment 
of  the  general  public.    And  I  say  that,  observing  how  seldom  any  real  dissatis- 
faction is  expressed  with  the  judgments  of  the  County  Courts,  and  knowing  how 
entirely  dependent  their  system  of  procedure  is  on  having  no  system  of  pleading, 
but  going  direct  to  the  mind  of  the  court,  I  am  satisfied  that  it  would  not  be  well 
to  introduce  into  them  any  technical  system  of  pleading — least  of  all  would  I  see 
any  approach  to  the  notion  of  introducing  the  common  law  system  of  pleading 
into  County  Courts. 

Mr.  G.  R.  Tbnnbnt  : — I  quite  concur  in  what  has  been  so  well  stated  by  Dr.  Pank- 
hurst,  more  particularly  in  regard  to  inferior  courts  of  judicature,  as  to  having  a 
form  of  procedure  as  little  technical  as  possible.  When  you  come  to  deal  with 
technical,  forms  in  local  judicatures  you  sometimes  mistake  iron  rules  for  golden 
precepts.  The  principle  of  getting  into  the  natural  justice,  into  the  merits  of 
every  claim,  by  over-nding  objections  in  point  of  form,  is  the  principle  wliich  will 
satiafy  the  public,  and  which  will  best  promote  justice  ;  and  it  is  at  w  same  time 
the  principle  to  which  the  science  of  jurisprudence  points. 
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Mr.  Fauoheb,  Q.C.  (from  the  chair) :    Perhaps  Mr.  Mozley  is  not  absolutely 
aware  how  mnch  concarrence  there  is  in  his  views.     Almost  every  one  of 
the  Teeommendations  of  his  paper  has  been  embodied   in  tho  Report  of   the 
Royal  International  Commission,  which  closed  its  Libours  some  two  or  throe  years 
since.  That  commission  came  to  an  unaniraous  opinion  in  favour  of  tho  assimilations 
m  <iiie8t{oii,  or  tho  greater  number  of  thorn,  and  a  Bill  cmlxxlying  the  recommenda- 
tions of  that  report  was  intrdnred  hy  Mr.  Jm^ico  O'Hagan'when  Attorney-Gkine- 
ral  for  TreUnd,  and  pa.4sed  the  second  reading  in  the  House  of  Commons,  but  failed 
to  become  hiw.     The  Chancery  Bill,  which  was  a  sort  of  sister  bill  to  tho  Common 
Iaw  Bin,  has  been  again  brought  forward,  and  has  passed  into  a  law.     The  Com- 
num  Law  Bill  awaits  that  further  consideration  which  I  hope  it  will  get  in  a  very 
short  time.     With  regard  to  Mr.  Hyndman's  paper,  I  think  I  may  say  that  we 
who  practise  in  the  superior  courts  do  not  envv  or  ask  for  such  business  as  may 
be  taken  away  supposing  that  the  views  of  Mr.  Hyndman  are  passed  into  law. 
N'o  one  can  desire  that  an  expeujiro  procedure,  and  an  expensive  resumA  of  the 
law  should  be  necessary  in  those  cases  which  represent  tho  quarrels  of  simple 
bosiness,  and  in  which  the  expense  of  our  present  system  must  be  enormous  in 
proportion  to  the  matter  of  litigation.    With  respect  to  those  actions  of  slander 
which  are  at  present  a  prerogative  in  our  Superior  Courts  of  Common  Law,  I 
ask  anybody  who  has  had  experience  of  the  working  of  our  Courts  of  Nisi  Prius, 
whether  there  is  any  form  of  action  more  absolutely  abused  than  this,  in  which 
the  most  trumpery  causes  of  action  are  brought  into  the  Superior  Courts  ?    In 
these  cases,  when  the  counsel  for  the  defendant  points  to  the  absurdity  of  the 
cause  of  quarrel,  he  is  met  on  the  other  side  by  the  statement,  **  The  Legislature 
forbids  as  having  this  matter  tried  in  any  other  place,  or  in  other  circumstances. ' 
The  same  may  be  said  of  tho  action  for  breach  of  promise  of  marriage.    I  am 
aware  of  cases  in  which  tho  daughters  of  people  in  the  very  humblest  classes  in 
the   community  brought  into  court  persons  usually  in  their  own  rank  in  life,  and 
in  which,  when  a  verdict  has  been  obtained  by  tho  impassioned  cloquenco  of  the 
plaintifTs  counsel,  a  verdict  has  been  given  which  was  utterly  ridiculous  when 
the  position  in  life  of  tho  defendant  was  considered.     And  that  is  also  one  of  those 
actions  in  which,  when  tho  defendant's  counsel  pleads,  in  mitigation  of  damages, 
that  the  case  should  never  have  boon  brought  before  tho  superior  court,  the 
anawer  always  is,  "  We  have  been  obliged  to  come  here,  beeauso  the  legislature 
forbids  us  to  go  elsewhere."     In  reference  to  tho  other  matter  which  has  been 
spoken  to  by  Mr.  Fottrell  with  respect  to  the  position  of  tho  judge,  I  may  be 
allowed,  while  I  express  my  hearty  approval  of  the  views  which  have  been  advo- 
cated, to  say  one  word  as  to  my  own  experience.     The  moment  that  a  quarter 
sessions  is  concluded,  no  further  interlocution  or  proceeding  can  be  taken  either 
in  relation  to  cases  which  are  pending  or  aro  in  prospect,  or — which  is  often 
more  important — with  respect  to  those  which  have  been  to  a  certain  extent 
concluded  by  the  original  hearing.     I  may  mention  one  case  with  which  I  am 
personally  cognizant,  and  it  is  rather  a  curious  one.     It  was  a  case  in  which  a 
fraudulent  plaintiff  called  at  a  houso  and  took  lodgings,  giving  his  name  as  thai 
of  the  defendant.     He  went  away  and  said  he  intended  to  take  them  up  a  few 
days  afterwards.    He  had  the  process  left  upon  himself  in  the  name  of  the 
defendants.    The  case  came  on,  and  it  was  before  the  President  of  this  Depart- 
ment,   Mr.  Justice   O'Hagan,    who    at   that    time    was   chairman    of    quarter 
sessions  for  the  county  of  Dublin,  and  he  obtained  a  decree  for  £40  against  this 
defendant,  who  was  not  served  with  the  process  at  all.    The  defendant  was  a 
gentleman  with  whom  I  am  personally  acquainted,  and  he  called  upon  me,  not  as 
a  lawyer,  but  as  a  friend.    I  at  once  advised  him  to  make  an  application  at  tho 
quarter  sessions,  which  were  then  sitting  at  Kilmainham,  then  presided  over  by 
Mr.  Justice  O'Hagan ;  and  to  my  surprise,  on  my  making  the  application,  he 
informed  me  that  he  had  no  power  whatever  to  deal  with  the  case  further.    He 
said  that  the  power  under  which  he  had  acted  was  his  power  merely,  pro  hoc  vice<, 
of  chairman  of  quarter  sessions,  and  had  no  power  of  dealing  further  with  the 
matter,  and  that  my  only  course  was  to  have  recourse  to  the  Attorney-General 
for  the  time  being.    I, mention  that  as  an  illustration  to  show  the  gross  incon- 
venience of  tho  present  system.    I  do  not  believe  that  case  was  an  isolated  one, 
and  it  shows  how  much  necessity  there  is  for  a  change.    Tho  third  paper,  road 
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they  bave  come  to  this  that  you  may  have  a  coin  which  might  be  the  exact 
equivalent  of  some  one  coin  in  all  countries.  If  yon  adopt  a  coin  for  all  nations 
the  five  franc  piece  is  the  best.  Belgium,  Switzerland,  and  Italy  have  united 
with  France,  and  made  that  coin  equally  current  among  more  than  50  millions 
of  people.  There  is,  it  is  true,  no  prospect  of  making  the  five  franc  piece  to 
exactly  correspond  with  any  domestic  coin  in  England  or  in  the  United  States. 
The  dollar  in  the  United  States  comes  nearest,  and  a  double-florin  in  this 
icingdom  would  come  also  very  near.  Would  it  not  be  possible  to  establish  a 
coin,  which  might  be  called  an  *«  international,"  of  the  value  of  the  five  franc 
piece,  or  thereabouts,  which  should  be  declared  by  law  (though  its  value  would 
be  slightly  fictitious),  to  be  equal  to  a  double  florin  and  a  dollar  respectively, 
and  circulate  as  such  In  the  United  States  and  in  the  United  Kingdom  and  its 
dependencies  ?  A  traveller  might  then  go  over  the  whole  world  with  this  coin  la 
his  hands,  which  would  be  readily  transmutable  into  the  smaller  coins  of  the 
difi'erent  countries. 

Rev.  J.  A.  Chanoillor  mentioned  the  inconvenience  he  had  found  when 
travelling  in  the  United  States,  from  the  difference  of  coinage,  and  expressed  an 
opinion  that  an  international  coinage  would  do  much  towards  drawing  the 
nations  of  the  world  into  amicable  intercourse. 

Mr.  GiLMOBE  (Dublin):  An  international  coin  would  be  a  step  in  the 
right  direction.  With  regard  to  the  change  from  Irish  to  British  currency  in 
tMs  country,  it  was  not  great  at  the  time,  and  has  now  passed  away  altogether, 
and  those  who  have  investigated  these  matters  have  discovered  modes  of  over- 
coming the  difficulties  of  cases  of  this  kind.  The  decimal  system  is  the  only  one 
which  can  be  tolerated. 

Mr.  Wm.  Mulholiand,  B.A.  :  I  confess  some  disappointment  at  seeing  that 
the  great  scheme  of  International  currency  has  degenerated  into  the  minor  scheme 
of  one  coin,  which  might  be  held  in  the  pocket  of  travellers  in  passing 
through  various  States.  That  seems  to  be  of  minor  importance  indeed.  What 
I  understood  by  an  international  currency  was  a  general  tendency  as  civiliza* 
tion  goes  on  to  approach  nearer  and  nearer  to  one  another  in  the  currencies  of 
the  world,  and  assume,  as  far  as  possible,  a  complete  unity.  I  think  in  our 
advanced  state  of  civilization  we  might  agree  on  such  a  simple  matter  as  the 
size  and  weight  of  our  coins.  Commercial  intercourse  would  be  comparatively 
nutouched  by  this  single  coin.  Of  course  it  must  be  coined  in  limited  quantities ; 
it  would  not  be  circulated  freely  through  the  country;  it  would  only  be  used  by 
tourists,  and  it  would  be  but  a  small  amount  of  the  currency  of  the  country. 
We  should  keep  our  exchanges  free,  and  gold  should  flow  freely  from  one 
country  to  another,  and  this  can  only  be  achieved  by  a  system  of  international 
currency. 

Mr.  Allen  :  I  apprehend,  no  matter  what  coinage  you  have,  you  will  never 
transmit  coin  for  the  purpose  of  settling  the  exchanges,  for  that  will  always  be 
done  by  paper.  The  transmission  of  coin  involves  insurance.  I  do  see  the 
greatest  possible  difficulty  in  altering  the  coinage  of  this  country  so  as  to  suit  an 
international  coinage,  except  upon  the  principle  that  Mr.  Hastings  has  laid  down 
of  a  single  coin.  Such  an  idea  never  struck  me  before,  and  it  seems  to  me  that 
there  is  a  good  deal  in  it.  It  is  perfectly  true  that  twopence  in  the  pound  is  a 
small  thing  to  make  a  fuss  about,  especially  when  you  come  to  the  smaller  deno- 
mination of  coin,  but  when  you  look  what  it  would  be  in  the  mercantile  trans- 
actions of  the  country,  it  seems  something  enormous.  I  could  mention  one  single 
house,  which,  in  the  year,  if  you  alter  the  coin,  must  lose  eight  or  nine  thousand 
pounds. 

Mr.  J.  J.  Allet  (Manchester) :  I  am  inclined  to  think  that  the  ten  franc  piece, 
as  suggested  by  Signer  Pagliardini,  would  be  as  convenient  a  starting  point  as 
any  we  might  arrive  at,  and  the  datum  once  fixed,  we  should  have,  I  believe,  but 
little  difficulty  from  the  complication  of  the  old  and  new  accounts,  and  even  if  we 
had  it  must  all  vanish  in  a  generation.  Ought  we  not  rather  in  a  scheme  which 
would  confer  such  benefits  on  mankind  as  the  uniformity  of  national  coinages, 
to  consider  the  advantage  to  posterity,  than  the  inconvenience  of  to-day  ?  If  I 
may  venture  to  offer  a  suggestion  upon  the  admirable  hint  thrown  out  by 
Mx»  Hastings  as  to  the  desirablenesa  of  commencing  with  a  single  coin  of  a  value 
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oommoir  ta  all  ooantrics^  and,  perhaps,  extending  in  number  afterwards,  (for  the 
prisdple  once  definitely  recognized,  nothing  seema  to  me  easier  than  to  expand 
ni  proportions),  I  would  say  let  the  word  appearing  on  the  face  of  such  inter- 
national coin,  stamping  at  once  its  universality,  and  its  probable  office,  be  selected 
from  a  dead  language,  and  so  be  equally  suitable  to  all  living  nations,  and  sinoe 
inch  a  nniyersal  medium  of  exchange  would  largely  tend  to  promote  peaceful 
rdationahips  between  divers  nationalities,  let  the  name  of  the  coin  be  the  Greek 
word  Eirene  (peace). 

Mr.  Datid  Ross  (Dublin) :  Mr.  Alley  has  said  it  would  not  take  more  than 
a  generation  to  settle  the  difficulty  of  the  new  currency.  I  say  it  is  a  question 
of  months ;  and  I  appeal  to  your  own  experience,  Mr.  Chairman,  whether 
when  vour  dollar  was  varying  every  month  of  the  war,  the  people  did  not  adapt 
the  piioee  of  goods  to  the  inherent  value  of  the  dollar.  I  do  not  mean  to  say 
that  there  was  not  for  a  time  some  inconvenience,  but  once  the  dollar  changed 
in  valoe  they  at  once  changed  all  their  dealings  with  reference  to  it.  I  cannot 
conceive  the  slightest  difficulty  with  regard  to  the  suggestion  of  Mr.  Hastings. 
If  the  nations  agree  to  have  any  coin  whatever,  the  five-f^ranc  piece  would  be 
the  moet  convenient.  It  makes  no  matter  what  the  unit  of  value  may  be,  it  is 
a  simple  quantity  of  gold ;  it  has  no  relation  to  the  weights  and  measures  of 
France.  Tou  might  divide  it  in  what  way  you  like,  the  people  will  adapt  their 
deelinffB  to  it  before  a  year.  This  has  been  done  in  the  case  of  the  change  here 
from  Irish  to  British  currency.  I  may  add  that  when  I  went  to  the  United 
States  I  saw  the  coinage  was  incomparably  better  than  ours,  simply  because  you 
had  the  decimal  element  in  it  which  we  ought  to  have  introduced  here. 

Mr.  Edward  Gabdinek  (Downpatrick)  advocated  the  introduction  of  the 
decimal  system  as  calculated  to  eflfect  a  great  saving  both  in  private  firms  and  in 
Government  offices,  as  well  as  in  the  trade  between  nations. 

Mr. Russell  (United  States):  Anything  that  is  easily  understood  removes 
difficulties,  sets  aside  suspicions,  and  brings  about  good  understandings  in  all  the 
traosactions  of  life,  will  tend  to  political  peace.  I  therefore  look  upon  a  mutual 
currency,  and  a  mutual  system  of  weights  and  measures  as  a  matter  of  very 
great  importance.  I  like  Mr.  Hastings'  idea  extremely.  Take  one  coin  as  an 
Ufttemational  coin,  and  let  that  coin  be  defined  at  a  congress  of  the  representatives 
of  the  different  nations ;  the  fineness  of  the  gold,  the  standard  mpon  which  it 
should  be  made,  and  all  such  particulars.  Let  the  value  of  the  coin  be  perfectly 
ascertained,  and  let  it  be  adaptable  unto  the  currency  of  the  different  nations  of 
the  earth,  by  which  they  may  be  able  to  make  their  calculations.  If  we  can  do 
this  we  shall  have  made  a  great  step  towards  the  introduction  of  a  uniform 
system. 

The  Chaibman  (Mr.  D.  D.  Field)  :  I  think  it  is  agreed  on  all  hands  that  an 
international  system  of  coinage  is  extremely  desirable.  How  it  shall  be  arrived 
at ;  in  what  time,  and  by  what  steps,  are  the  only  questions.  Now  let  me  allude 
to  what  has  been  done  in  America.  There  is  now  one  paper  money  throughout 
the  whole  country,  and  the  man  who  gets  money  in  New  York  and  goes  to  San 
Francisco,  when  he  arrives  there  finds  it  worth  just  the  same  amount.  We  have 
been  overlooking  some  nations.  I  have  not  heard  a  word  about  Spain ;  she  has 
peopled  a  good  part  of  the  earth,  and  her  system  prevails  over  a  great  portion  of 
the  world.  Russia  is  large  and  England  is  enormous,  when  you  take  her  colo- 
nies, and  you  see  that  the  French  coinage  is  of  no  sort  of  importance.  To  use  the 
words  of  Webster  **  the  dominions  of  the  French  are  a  mere  patch  on  the  earth's 
surface."  Of  course  it  is  desirable  that  we  should  get  the  concurrence  of  France, 
for  it  is  a  great  power,  as  we  all  know,  but  that  is  no  reason  why  we  should  form 
an  international  currency  on  the  system  of  France  unless  that  system  be  found 
to  be  a  good  one.  An  international  currency  is  only  one  of  the  international 
things  we  need.  We  want  an  international  currency,  an  international  system  of 
weights  and  measures,  an  international  system  of  sea  signals,  and  an  international 
code  As  I  came  across  from  America  I  saw  a  Russian  ship  exchange  signals 
with  an  American  ship.  There  is  no  difficulty  in  carrying  on  these  relations, 
and  they  will  be  carried  still  further  forward.  lu  an  international  code  1  think 
we  could  reconcile  jealousies  and  differences  of  opinion.  I  would  prefer 
^Hag  up   recikoning    the    longitude    by  Washington,  and  reckon  it    by 
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Qreenwich,  and  be  tfaankftil  for  the  oorrectness  with  whidi  the  En^lsh 
have  made  their  calonlations.  I  am  partial  to  the  dollar  becanse  I  Chink 
it  is  better  known  throughout  the  world  than  any  other  coin.  But  it  ia  a 
matter  of  little  consequence.  You  munt  begin  by  taking  something  or  other. 
But  let  us  aim  at  a  decimal  system  and  uniformity  in  weights  and  measures. 
The  suggestion  made  by  Mr.  Hastings  is  a  good  one  if  uniform  currenqr 
throughout  the  world  is  the  end  to  be  aimed  at,  so  that  an  American  coming  to 
England  may  have  all  the  coin  that  he  wants  to  spend  in  England,  and  an 
Englishman  going  to  America  may  have  the  same.  Tbe  difficulties  in  the  way 
of  such  an  arrangement  are  greatly  exaggerated.  If  it  has  been  possible  thift 
so  many  advantages  have  been  derived  by  Switzerland  and  Belgium  and  Italy 
in  concurring  with  Fraooe  for  a  uniform  currency — that  is  is  to  say,  a  coin  or 
various  kinds  of  coins  having  exactly  the  same  weight  and  fineness  of  metal,  it 
is  possible  for  all  the  nations  of  the  earth  to  do  the  same  thing.  Let  us  begin 
at  onoe  with  something  which  we  will  call,  say,  a  ducat.  How  are  you  to  momff 
it  to  the  pound  ?  The  pound  is  the  same  thing  over  the  whole  world.  In  all  tM 
North  Americanpoesessions at  this  moment  tbe  pound  is  just  four  doUars.  WeU» 
what  is  the  ditnculty  in  this  number  ?  The  ducat,  supposing  it  of  five  firanos, 
shall  be  just  one-fifth  part  of  the  new  pound.  And  what  will  be  the  oonse- 
qnenoe  ?  —The  old  coins  will  so  out  of  use.  Let  any  man  when  he  goes  to  hb 
bank  to-morrow  see  if  he  will  find  a  piece  of  gold  older  than  1800.  He  won't 
find  ainr— not  one.  The  «*eagle"  we  have  in  America  nowis  different  from  the  eagle 
we  had  twenty  yean  ago,  and  tbe  old  eagle  goes  out  of  trade  entirely.  Yon  do 
not  derange  accounts ;  nobody  loses  in  making  up  his  accounts,  and  all  yon  do 
is  to  change  the  one  into  the  other.  We  are  all  agreed  that  there  should  be 
this  uniform  currency,  that  we  should  begin  with  the  use  of  one  coin,  that  that  coin 
should  be  fixed  on  the  most  scientific  principle — there  should  be  no  mistalie  about 
that.  When  we  have  done  this  we  have  made  a  practical  step  towards  the 
realization  of  the  end.  I  look  to  it  with  great  interest,  and  instead  of  nations 
looking  an^ly  at  each  other,  and  scowling  across  ocean  and  frontier  with 
cannons  pointed,  I  hope  we  are  coming  to  a  time  when  men  shall  look  at  eaoh 
other  with  different  feelings  than  they  have  done,  and  learn  that  Governments  are 
something  more  than  mere  machines  to  execute  acts  of  aggression  against  eadi 
other.  • 


INTERNATIONAL   ABBITBATION. 

Is  it  desirable  to  establish  a  General  System  of  International 
Arbitration;  and,  if  so,  on  what  Principle  should  it  be 
organized? 

The  Papers  by  Loi^  Hobart  and  Mr.  David  Ross  will  be  found  at 
pp.  164,  167. 

DISCUSSION. 

Mr.  Javis  Havobton  (Dublin) :  As  it  sppears  to  me,  almost  all  men  agree 
in  their  desire  that  some  means  should  be  adopted  for  preventing  the  continuance 
of  the  bloody  arbitraments  which  are  so  continually  taking  place  in  the  world. 
It  seems,  however,  there  is  a  difficulty,  notwithstanding  this  universal  agree- 
ment, and  that  difllculty  iv,  how  to  induce  the  various  powers  of  the  world  to 
adopt  any  system  whereby  the  arbitration  proposed  could  be  satisfactorily  carried 
into  effect.  I  don*t  know  any  means  more  likely  to  remove  this  difficulty  than 
such  papers  and  discussions  as  have  been  brought  under  our  notice  this  morn- 
ing, causing  public  opinion  to  be  turned  to  the  qoestion.  I  believe  that  any 
amelioration  which  has  taken  place  in  the  system  of  warfare,  either  by  communi- 
ties or  private  individuals,  has  been  caused  solely  l^  tbe  influence  of  public 
opinion;  and  if  we  could  induce  men  generally  who  profess  to  be  the  firiends  of 
neaoe,  always  to  put  themselves  on  the  side  of  peace,  instead  of  as  they  now  too 
freqioeBtty  do^  comiac  te  the  etnelosieA  that  WW  b  iMfiltfile,  and  if  att  p«^ 
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VDidd  throw  their  inflnenoe,  be  it  great  or  email,  into  the  scale  of  peace,  I  beliere 
gnat  good  woald  be  done.  I  have  very  great  doabt  if  it  could  be  shown  from 
tto  Ustofy  of  oor  race  that  any  good  has  erer  resulted  to  mankind  from  war 
nder  any  cironmstanoes  whateTer. 

Br.  Pabxhuast  (Mancbeater):  With  regard  to  Lord  Hobart*s  paper,  though  I 
ipce  with  him  in  thinking  that  nobofly  will  doubt  the  importance  of  the  object 
idfocated  I  do  not  by  any  means  agree  with  bis  propo^d  manner  of  getting 
It  it    Ijord  Hobart  seems  to  think  that  the  constitution  of  an  internationu 

rsm  of  arbitration  is  only  possible  on  one  great  condition — the  surrender  by 
States  of  Europe,  for  all  practical  purposes,  of  their  individual  political 
edatenoe.  Now,  I  submit  that  that  surrender  would  be  so  fatal  to  the  pro* 
grass  of  hnmanitj,  so  fiur  as  it  affected  the  fortunes  of  the  people  of  Europe, 
that  aa  iotemadonal  system  of  arbitration  would  be  purchased  too  dearly  at  such 
A  cost.  I  am  happy  to  believe  it  is  not  at  all  necessary  that  we  should  be  shut 
ap  to  that  one  point  In  regard  to  Mr.  Ross's  paper,  while  I  agree  with  many, 
iodeod  with  all  the  sentiments  contained  in  it,  I  cannot  consent  to  follow  him 
in  tha  principle  of  it  at  present.  That  principle  is  that  the  only  basis  on  which 
tUa  mmi  intematiooal  system  must  rest  is  the  absolute  identification  of  the 
prisdple  of  international  law  with  the  principle  of  civil  law,  namely,  that  just  as, 
10  a  dispute  between  man  and  man,  you  have  some  supreme  and  sovereign  law 
antkoriaed  to  enfbroe  the  decision  of  the  tribunal  to  which  these  individuals 
appeal,  so  yon  cau  have  no  international  system  for  the  regulation  of  diiiputes, 
uUesa  yon  have,  in  like  manner,  a  prince  sitting  supreme  above  all  nations, 
some  sovereign  authority  to  give  effect  to  the  decisions.  Now,  that  is  not  at  all 
Motssaiy,  by  the  venr  terms  of  the  proposition,  because  these  terms  are  arbitra- 
tlmi,  and,  in  general,  where  the  word  arbitration  is  employed,  the  element  of 
eoBpaMon  is  not  present.  In  these  circumstances  we  want  on  the  one  hand  an 
intsnatioiial  law  and  on  the  other  hand  an  international  tribunal.  The  inter- 
naUonal  law  is  to  be  what  it  is  now,  really  nothing  else  but  a  system  of  morality, 
but  instead  of  being  a  S3rstem  of  morslity,  obscure  and  unequally  applied,  as  is  the 
ease,  it  should  be  made,  by  means  of  labourers  like  our  chairman— whom  I  would 
call  a  great  international  man — clear,  simple,  conformable  to  the  highest  instinct 
of  international  sentiment.  If  we  had  such  a  code,  which  is  not  only  International 
morality,  but  a  morality  equal  to  the  highest  conceptions  of  modem  Christianity, 
W€  should  have  something  in  our  hands  with  which  we  could  grapple  with 
snooess  the  enormous  evils  that  arise  from  war  and  international  conflicts.  What 
is  the  reason  that  an  international  code  is  possible  ?  For  this  simple  reason, 
that  community  of  judgment,  moulded  by  a  certain  reciprocity  of  intercourse, 
arises  from  no  temporary  and  accidental  thing,  but  from  a  permanent  idendty  of 
interest  among  nations.  That  is  the  great  security.  One  might  put  it  in  this 
way.  Just  as  there  are  in  the  physical  universe  great  general  phenomena  that 
exist  everywhere,  because  of  universal  need,  so  in  the  moral  universe  there  are 
universal  laws  and  principles  equally  applicable,  equally  necessary  for  universal 
needs.  Take  for  example  labour.  Labour  is  of  no  country.  It  is  like  light,  and 
heat,  and  chemical  action ;  it  is  the  property  of  the  entire  universe.  That  is  one 
reason  why  we  should  have  an  international  system  of  regulation.  If  labour  is 
universal,  and  capital  is  universal ;  and  if  these  are  universal  by  industry,  com* 
meree^  and  intelliyence,  they  are  also  universal  in  law ;  and  every  nation  takes 
them  aa  they  take  the  light  which  visits  their  eyes,  and  keeps  them  in  light  and 
happineas  idl  the  world  over.  Suppose  you  got  such  a  system  as  would  be 
a  simple  expression  of  the  eternal  needs  and  wants  of  mankind,  it  is  nothing  but 
morally  after  idl,  and  it  is  not  necessary  it  should  be  anything  else.  If  three 
things  1  am  about  to  mention  were  ever  accessible,  I  put  it  to  your  conscience 
sod  judgment  what  would  be  the  result  on  the  differences  which  arise  among 
mankind.  Suppose  there  was  ever  constant,  easy  access  to  a  quarter  where 
thene  three  things  could  be  done  first,  where  disputants  might  have  an  oppor- 
tunity of  freely  and  fully  opening  np  their  minds  in  clear  statement  as  to 
the  nature  and  character  of  the  dispute;  secondly,  where  there  would  be 
an  equally  Ikee  opportunity  of  discussion,  and  examination,  and  oontro- 
nr^ ;  and  finally,  in  the  same  quarter  where  there  was  Areedom  of  dedsion, 
tam  abooM  ba  tha  moral  guarantee  of  a  calm  impartial  haariDg  and 
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jtiflt  award.  Then,  just  as  in  civil  commanities  within  the  limits  of 
an  independent  state,  jon  see  disappear,  like  a  cload  before  the  sun,  n 
world  of  disputes,  so,  in  like  manner,  over  the  extensive  fields  of  inter- 
national politics,  if  those  three  things  were  present,  disputes  would  at  once  and 
for  ever  disappear.  Therefore,  I  saj,  with  an  international  law  and  with  a 
tribuncd  as  I  have  described,  what  further  need  could  there  be  for  armed  int«w 
Tention  or  for  force?  With  the  select  souls  who  may  be  appointed  to  meet 
together  to  consider  and  debate  on  the  everlasting  interests  of  nations,  sitting 
in  the  solemnity  of  moral  sentiment,  we  may  be  sure  that  whatever  is  best  in 
human  life  and  national  aspiration,  whatever  is  best  for  the  interests  of  mankind* 
would  find  full  and  free  expression  in  such  a  tribunal.  One  of  these  three  things 
we  may  owe  to  our  distinguished  chairman  of  to-day;  the  others  to  the  growth  of 
a  like  sentiment  among  nations.    Therefore,  I  see  every  reason  to  be  hopctifld. 

Mr.  Damibl,  Q.C. — The  usefulness  of  this  Association  consists  in  giving  to  the 
subjects  which  it  discusses  a  practical  and  useful  tendency.    Now,  Dr.  Pank* 
hurst  says  that  the  very  notion  of  arbitration  excludes  compulsion*    Why,  arU- 
tration  is  useless  unless  the  decision  can  be  enforced.    Where  is  tbe  use  of  arbi- 
tration if  you  say  that  the  arbiters  are  simply  to  arrive  at  a  conclusion,  and  have 
no  power  to  enforce  it  ?    Arbitration,  to  be  efl^ective,  involves  tbe  execution  of  the 
award.    It  seems  to  me  that  that  difficulty  lies  at  the  root  of  the  establishment 
of  anything  that  looks  like  a  fixed  tribunal.    The  independence  of  nations  is  a 
thing  which  exists.    It  would  be  presumptuous  to  say  the  time  may  not  oome 
when  it  shall  cease  to  exist,  but  it  is  hardly  within  the  range  of  such  associations 
as  this  to  say  the  time  when  God  in  His  wisdom  shall  make  all  the  nations  of  the 
earth  one.    We  cannot,  by  premature  and  immature  attempts  of  our  own,  aiming  at 
universal  peace,  forestal,a8  it  were,  the  operatioDs  of  God's  providence.  With  regard 
to  the  attempt  to  lay  down  rules  for  the  gaidance  of  civilized  nations,  and  to  embody 
these  rules  in  the  shape,  call  it  if  ^ou  wUl,of  alaw,  that  is  a  most  useftil  undertaJdng. 
At  this  moment  there  are  questions  on  which  the  peace  of  the  world  may  be  said 
to  be  resting,  and  upon  the  decision  of  perhaps  two  or  three  frail,  fallible  men— > 
I  had  almost  sfud  partizans — depends  the  question  whether  those  wondofUl  inven* 
tions  we  hear  of  in  the  shape  of  instruments  for  tbe  destruction  of  human  life 
are  or  are  not  to  be  brought  to  bear,  or  whether,  instead  of  that,  we  are  to  see 
congregations  of  men,  in  various  portions  of  the  world,  brought  together  in  the 
spirit  and  for  the  purpose  of  peace.    Now,  my  faith  is  not  so  much  in  external 
arrangements  with  diplomatists  who  act  for  governments,  and  who  work  for  their 
own  ends,  as  it  is  in  raising  the  standard  of  morality  in  each  individual    We 
shall  look  in  vain  for  morality  to  be  expressed  by  the  voice  of  a  great  number. 
Instinctively  numbers  may  act  in  tbe  right  direction,   but  instinctively  also 
numbers  act  in  the  wrong  direction,  aud  when  questions  whidi  engage  the 
interests  and  inflame  the  passions  are  before  individual  men,  aggregated  in 
masses,  they  are  more  apt  to  act  under  the  influence  of  these  passions  and  im-^ 
pulses  than  the  individual  would  be.    To  extend  by  all  means  tbe  blessings  of 
liberty  in  each  individual,  the  blessings  which  result  from  morality  in  each 
individual,   so   that   the  entire  mass   can   be  raised   together,  seems  to  me 
to  be  the  only  wav  by  which  we  can  look  forward  to  that  period  when,  by 
any  means  within  the  power  of  man  to  effect,  wars  can  be  shown  to  be  impoUtic* 
and,  becoming  impolitic,  will  cease  to  be  waged.    A  step  in  this  direction^  and 
an  important  step,  would  be  if  we  could  frame  some  rules  and  regulations  for 
the  guidance  of  civilized  States,  to  which  statesmen  iu  every  country,  acting 
under  the  influence  of  public  opinion,  would  feel  themselves  bound  to  conform 
before  war  is  entered  on.    You  are  aware  that  Mr.  Field  has  inaugurated  a  com* 
mittee  for  the  consideration  of  an  international  code.    Sucli  a  code,  if  it  be 
prepared  in  the  manner  in  which  the  attempt  has  been  conmienced,  and  if  it  can 
be  ultimately  adopted,  will  fomish  the  best  means  which  are  at  present  within 
onr  power,  to  control  the  existence  of  wars  in  Christian  communides.    I  cannot 
read  the  first  part  of  tbe  question  before  us  without  answering  Yes ;  but  it  is  as 
to  tbe  second  part  that  tbe  practical  difficulty  arises.    If  you  set  up  a  court  to 
which  you  cannot  compel  appearance,  if  you  cannot  get  one  of  the  parties  in  the 
diipate  to  come  forward,  then  the  arbitration  must  be  exparte.    The  award,  when 
gtfen«  is  lUwleMifyoaQaimot  enforce  it.    The  having  that  decision  enftNrced  is  an 
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object  which  Is  at  present  beyond  the  power  of  any  suggefltions  we  can  make  to 
cvue  its  adoption. 

Mr.  JoHJi  SooTT  (Belfast) :   There  should  undoubtedly  be  an  international 
eoQTt  of  arbitration.    We  all  know  that  King  Leopold  occupied  such  a  position 
for  a  time  in  Europe.    He  was  the  arbiter  to  whom  many  questions  were  sub- 
mittedt  and  it  was  him  we  had  to  thank  that  some  wars  did  not  take  place.    If 
there  were  a  court  to  occupy  the  same  position  as  Leopold  did  in  Europe,  and  to 
whom  at  present  there  is  no  successor,  before  which  such  questions  might  lie  laid 
by  agreement,  it  would  be  the  means  of  doing  a  great  amount  of  good.    In  regard 
to  the  Alabama  claims,  I  can  see  that  if  they  were  referred  to  a  court  of  tliat 
description  it  would  be  a  great  benefit.    There  is  no  publication  I  know  of  that 
oocQpies,  in  regard  to  international  law,  the  position  which  ihe  statute  book  does 
in  r^erenoe  to  English  municipal  law.    Now,  I  should  like  to  see  a  book  of 
treaties.    From  that  could  be  drawn  up  an  international  code,  but  I  think  no 
pafely  theoretical  or  speculative  code  will  carry  weight  among  the  nations  of  the 
earth. 

]>r.  Ross  (Belfast)  :  In  this  discussion  I  havo  heard  nothing  about  the 
Influence  of  woman  in  preventing  war.  Mr.  Ruskin  once  said  that  it  was  the 
fanlt  of  women  in  our  great  countries  that  war  ever  broke  out,  not  that  thev 
eaosed,  bnt  that  they  did  not  prevent  it.  I  think  the  women  of  England, 
America,  France,  and  Prussia  could  prevent  war  if  they  tried  to  do  so,  and  I 
consider  that  this  element  should  have  some  place  in  your  consideration. , 

Mr.  Datid  Ross  :  It  appears  to  me  that  there  is  no  serious  difference  between 
the  two  papers.    There  has  been  a  general  observation  made  in  regard  to  this 
intematloiial  code  not  having  authority,  that  this  speculative  code  will  not 
have  weight  with  nations.    Now,  whether  it  is  a  code  or  a  court,  it  must  be 
adopted  by  the  nations.    It  is  impossible  a  mere  code  can  be  enforced  by 
independent  nations.    It  is  impossible  that  a  code  can  have  any  authoritjr  what- 
ever except  so  far  as  it  is  by  public  enactment  accepted  as  a  code  of  arbitration. 
Bat  the  question  comes  to  be ;  ought  there  not  to  be  a  court  whose  decisions  will 
sooner  or  later  be  respected  ?    It  appears  to  me  that  there  is  no  more  inherent 
difficulty  in  nations  agreeing  to  applv  force  for  wrong  to  nations  than  there  was 
in  the  original  conception  of  society  in  applying  force  to  put  down  the  unlawful 
acts  of  a  citizen.    What  were  the  merits  of  the  Crimean  war  ?    If  that  war  was 
excusable  it  was  simply  on  the  principle  that  England  and  France  interfered  to 
prevent  a  wrongful  act.    The  ground  of  interference  was  that  one  powerful 
country,  one  member  of  the  community  of  nations,  attempted  in  an  improper  way, 
by  force,  to  destroy  the  independence  of  another  of  the  family  of  nations.    In  my 
judgment,  the  only  chance  of  preventing  wura  is  by  ooustituting  a  court  of 
eminent  jurists,  to  which  all  nations  shall  give  their  voluntary  adherence  in 
the  flrat  place.    They  cannot  ))e  compelled  to  do  so.    They  ore  independent,  but 
in  f^iture  times  the  decrees  of  that  court  will,  it  is  to  be  hoped,  be  enforced  by  the 
united  strength  of  the  communities.  That  is  what  we  may  hope  for,  though  I  am  not 
over  sanguine.    I  think  it  would  never  be  found  that  any  country  that  agreed  to 
refer  to  an  international  tribunal  would  draw  back  from  the  decision.    Enj^land 
would  not  do  so  in  reference  to  the  Alabama  claims,  nor  would  the  United  States 
have  done  so  in  the  case  of  the  Trent.    The  honour  of  a  nation  would  be  unaffected 
by  the  decisions  of  a  court  of  arbitration.    It  appears  to  me  that  all  the  state- 
ments against  such  a  court  are  entirely  worthless.    It  has  been  said  we  cannot 
forestal  the  acts  of  God's  providence,  that  it  will  all  come  in  Ood's  good  time. 
I  concur  with  Mr.  Daniel  in  that,  but  the  same  argument  would  apply  to  the 
abolition  of  private  war.    We  must  work  together  with  God  in  matters  of  that 
description. 

Mr.  Allkt  (Manchester) :  I  have  taken  a  great  personal  interest  in  this  ques- 
tion of  arbitration  in  place  of  war  for  the  last  twenty  years.  It  seems  to  me 
pertinent  to  ask  this  abstract  question ;  not,  is  it  practicable  to  establish  a  system 
of  general  arbitration,  but  is  it  right?  I  think  we  should  make  some  statement 
u  to  whether  it  is  or  is  not  right  that  thousands  of  men  should  be  annually  put 
to  death  in  wars  in  which  they  can  in  many  instances  take  not  the  slightest  per- 
sonal interest,  but  caused  by  the  mere  caprice  of  governments.  It  is  against  all 
oar  inherent  notions  of  religion  and  virtue  that  a  thing  which  is  right  cannot 
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be  carried  out.  It  may  not  be  in  this  generation,  it  ma^r  not  be  even  in  tbe  next 
generation,  but  if  we  in  our  day  and  generation,  assert  for  ouraelvea  that  such 
and  Budi  things  are  right,  flrom  the  experience  we  have  of  human  life  and  collec- 
tive wisdom,  we  certainly  achieve  a  great  result  for  the  time  being.  I  should 
like  it  to  be  asserted  by  this  meeting,  as  a  friend  of  peace,  irrespective  of  the 
practical  question,  that  arbitration  is  eminently  desirable  as  the  only  right  sub- 
stitute for  those  insane  contests  which  continually  devastate  various  portions  of 
Europe  and  other  parts  of  the  world.  I  fully  agree  with  Mr.  Ross.  I  ihlnk  his 
remarks  contain  the  whole  gist  of  the  matter.  He  says  that  tbe  question  once 
agreed  upon,  the  honour  of  nations  would  prevent  their  drawing  back. 

The  Chiibmin  (Mr.  D.  I).  Field)  :  In  summing  up  this  discussion,  it  is 
necessary  to  keep  distinct  two  things  which  have  been  in  a  measure  blended— 
one  is  arbitration,  and  the  other  is  the  judgment  of  a  tribunal.  The  question 
appears  to  be  ad^essed  to  arbitration  alone.  Whether  it  was  intended  that  a 
wider  scope  should  be  given  to  it,  I  do  not  know ;  but  supposing  it  was  intended 
to  confine  tbe  discussion  merely  to  arbitration  tbe  question  is  simply  this — Is  it 
desirable  that  nations,  before  going  to  war,  or  adopting  other  means  of  settling 
dispntes,  should  refer  the  matter  to  a  third  party  to  arbitrate?  Well,  if  you 
cannot  do  that,  I  don't  see  that  any  reasonable  man  can  have  any  doubt  that  as 
in  respect  to  two  individuals,  one  of  whom  feels  aggrieved  by  the  other,  it  is 
thought  dishonourable  for  him  to  resort  to  force  to  right  himself  before  appealing 
to  friends  or  to  the  law,  so  also  that  it  should  be  thought  dishonourable  for  a  nation 
to  resort  to  force  without  at  least  offering  to  refer  the  dispute  to  a  third  party. 
To  me  there  is  something  shocking  in  the  idea  of  one  nation  at  once  attacking 
another  without  any  previous  discussion,  and  I  tbink  the  public  opinion  of  the 
world  would  scarcely  sanction  such  a  tbing.  Wo  know  very  well  that  the  last 
war  in  Germany  was  preceded  by  a  discussion,  in  which  charges  were  made  and 
attempted  to  be  refuted.  I  will  not  say  how  fairly  that  controversy  was  con- 
ducted. I  think  we  may  say  that  it  is  agreed  on  all  hands  that  it  is  desirable 
there  should  be  a  system  of  arbitration,  and  if  a  system  of  arbitration,  a  general 
one,  by  which,  I  suppose,  is  meant  that  it  should  be  agreed  among  civilized 
nations  that  war  should  not  take  place  between  them  until  they  had  offered  to 
submit  tbe  matter  in  disagreement  to  an  impartial  ai'biter.  Then  it  is  said,  how- 
ever, how  is  an  impartial  arbiter  to  be  found?  I  will  say  that  it  seems  to 
me  wo  are  not  confined  in  that  to  princes  or  governments.  In  this  very 
matter  of  the  Alabama  it  has  been  suggested  that,  if  arbitration  is  agreed 
upon,  tbe  question  should  be  referred  to  the  arbitration  of  the  most  eminent 
jurists  in  tbe  Germau  universities,  as  persons  having  the  requisite  knowledge, 
as  having  by  their  position  no  cause  for  pai'tiality,  and  as  having  characters  to 
niainiain,  which  will  be  guarantee  for  tbe  efforts  they  will  make  to  give  a  just 
decision.  It  has  also  been  suggested  that,  in  tbe  dispute  between  England  and 
America  relative  to  the  Alabama,  tbe  Government  of  Switzerland  should  bo 
arbiter.  I  am  confident  impartial  persons  can  be  found  somewhere  in  the  world 
to  decide  disputes  between  two  nations.  Therefore  I  fear  no  great  difficulty  in 
that  respect.  Then,  bow  is  there  to  l»e  any  certainty  that  the  decision  will  bo 
conformed  to,  because  in  this  first  decision  I  exclude  tbe  idea  of  force.  I  think 
we  are  to  rely  upon  the  sentiment  of  honour  and  tbe  public  opinion  of  the  world. 
1  do  not  believe,  if  it  were  agree<l  by  England,  France,  the  United  States,  Prussia, 
Austria,  and  Russia,  that  in  any  case  of  difference  between  any  two  of  the  parties, 
one  should  not  go  to  war  with  the  other  without  tii*st  referring  to  arbitration,  the 
nation  against  whom  the  decision  was  made  would  venture,  in  the  face  of 
Christendom,  and  in  tbe  face  of  its  own  previous  pledge,  to  disregard  the 
decision.  That  is  obviously  the  only  means  you  have  of  ensuring  the  decisions 
of  the  arbiter.  And  now,  as  to  the  second  aspect  of  tbe  question — that  of  a 
tribunal,  with  power  to  decide  and  with  power  to  enforce.  In  regard  to  that, 
perhaps,  as  an  American,  my  notion  may  not  be  altogether  consistent  with  the 
opinions  of  Europeans.  It  is  well  known  that  we  flatter  ourselves  that  we 
have  bit  upon  a  system  which  is  capable  of  indeGnitc  expansion.  We  think 
that  by  a  federative  system,  under  a  written  constitution,  by  which  the 
federal  authority  is  confined  to  certain  subjects,  wc  can  ensure,  outside  of 
these  sulgecta,  the  entire  independence  of  the  various  states  and  ^orce  peace.  Wo 
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tbink  ihftt  Uub  system,  which  we  have  adopted  over  the  thirty-six  states  now  in 
the  Qnioii,  is  ci^mble  of  expansion  over  the  whole  American  continent.  If  this 
be  so,  of  course  it  contemplates  the  extension  over  a  people  who  are  not  entirelj 
homogeneous,  and  that  implies  certainly  that  it  is  possible  to  unite  states  in  other 
respects  entirely  independent,  by  a  general  bond  confined  to  a  very  few 
subjects  of  general  interest,  and  having  a  general  tribunal  with  power  to  decide 
between  them,  and  to  enforce  the  decision.  However,  I  give  no  opinion  as  to 
the  appliokbility  of  such  a  system  to  Europe,  but  I  think  phili^tbrophists  will  look 
forward  to  the  day  when  something  of  the  sort  may  be  attempted.  I  think  it  is 
quite  clear  that  where  the  people  are  homogeneous  and  ppeak  the  same  language, 
it  will  come.  I  think  it  is  very  clear  it  will  come  to  Germany,  to  the  Slavic 
nations,  and  to  the  Italian  people.  Whether  it  will  ever  come  to  the  different 
nationalities,  I  cannot  undertake  to  say ;  but  certainly  you  can  never  have  a 
courts  in  the  ordinary  sense  of  the  term,  with  power  to  summon,  to  give  judg« 
ment,  and  execute  it,  until  you  come  to  some  sort  of  political  union.  Now, 
I  do  not  suppose  that  the  question  for  our  consideration  to-day  aims  so 
fiff  as  a  political  union  in  the  sense  in  which  I  speak  of  it,  though  Lord 
Hobart  and  Mr.  Ross  think  such  a  thing  is  possible.  I  hope  it  is;  but  of 
this  I  feel  assured,  the  time  will  come  before  long,  when  it  will  be  held  sacrilegious 
Ibr  one  nation  to  rush  into  arms  against  another  until  it  has  had  first  a  discussion 
and  then  offered  to  submit  to  the  decision  of  an  impartial  arbiter ;  and  I  think 
it  will  follow,  when  an  impartial  arbiter  has  decided,  that  it  will  be  thought 
equally  sacrilegious  not  to  conform  to  the  decision.  When  that  is  done,  it  will  be 
for  the  people  of  Europe  to  consider  whether  they  will  aim  at  terms  of  political 
union,  which  will  exclude  recourse  to  force  under  any  circumstances  whatever. 


MUNICIPAL  LAW. 


ASSIMILATION   OF   ENGLISH   AND   IRISH   FROCEDUBE. 

On   what  points  should  the  Laws  and  Procedure  of  England   and 

Ireland  be  assimilated?'* 

•     In  addition  to  tho  papers  read  by  ]!ilr.  Hugh  Hyndman  and  Mr. 
Mozlejy  printed  at  pp.  1 75,  1 82, 

Mr.  Hexrt  Miller,  manager  of  the  Glasgow  and  West  of 
Scotland  Guardian  Society,  read  a  paper  on  this  subject,  in 
which  he  treated  the  matter  at  some  length.  He  thought  that 
the  question  suggests  the  more  comprehensive  and  more  necessary 
inquiry  how  far  the  laws  of  the  United  Kingdom  could  be  made 
more  uniform  than  they  are  at  present.  A  Scotch  warrant  of 
arrest  for  debt,  as  the  law  stands,  is  of  no  use  in  England  or  Ireland, 
and,  in  the  same  way,  warrants  from  these  countries  arc  of  no  avail  in 
Scotland.  Mr.  Miller  gave  an  instance  of  this  in  the  case  of  a  Man- 
chester publican,  who  owed  a  brewer  there  the  sum  of  £300  sterling, 
and  against  whom  a  warrant  was  issued  from  an  English  judge  in 
bankruptcy,  as  an  absconding  debtor.  The  publican  succeeded  in 
getting  to  Glasgow,  whither  he  was  followed  by  his  creditor.  Tho 
latter  applied  to  a  solicitor  in  that  city,  who  told  him  that  the  war- 
rant was  just  so  much  waste  p»per,  as  it  could  not  be  backed  by  a 
judge  in  the  present  state  of  the  law.  He  had  the  mortification  to 
see  his  debtor  pass  his  hotel  frequently,  without  the  power  to  touch 
him  in  virtue  of  his  English  warrant.    By  the  \&yf  pf  Scotlaud,  how- 
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ever,  any  creditor,  foreign  or  otherwise,  whose  debtor  is  residing  in 
that  country,  from  which  he  has  reason  to  believe  he  intends  to  fly, 
may  apply  to  a  judge,  by  petition,  stating,  first  that  the  debtor  is 
within  his  jurisdiction,  second  that  he  owes  him  a  debt,  and  third 
that  he  is  what  is  termed  meditatione  fugcB,  Upon  the  presentation 
of  the  petition,  with  the  oath  of  the  creditor  to  the  facts  averred,  the 
judge,  if  satisfied,  at  once  issues  a  warrant  for  the  apprehension  of  the 
debtor.  On  his  being  brought  before  the  judge,  if  he  admits  the 
debt,  and  also  his  intention  to  leave  the  country,  or  if  these  facts  are 
proved  to  the  satisfaction  of  the  judge,  a  judgment  is  pronounced 
proving  the  debtor  bound  forthwith  to  find  caution  dejudicio  sisti,  to 
answer  to  any  action  for  the  debt  brought  in  the  Scottish  courts 
within  six  mouths,  failing  which,  he  is  committed  to  prison  until  he 
does  so,  or  until  the  action  is  brought  and  decided,  and  the  creditor 
put  in  a  position  by  final  judgment  to  apprehend  him  for  payment  of 
the  debt.  This  procedure  was  followed  in  the  case  in  question,  and 
the  rather  curious  result  was  that  a  warrant  was  issued  against  the 
English  debtor  of  an  English  creditor  authorizing  him  to  be  im- 
prisoned in  a  Scottish  gaol  until  he  found  security  to  any  action  to 
be  brought  against  him  within  six  months  in  a  Scotti&h  court  for  a 
debt  which  he  did  not  deny,  and  for  which  there  was  already  the 
judgment  of  an  English  court,  and  a  warrant  besides  for  his  appre- 
hension from  an  English  judge.  How  much  more  sensible  and 
simple,  Mr.  Miller  added,  would  it  have  been  for  the  Scottish  judge  to 
have  backed  the  English  warrant,  by  which  the*debtor  would  have 
been  conveyed  before  the  tribunals  of  his  own  country. 

Another  instance  was  given  of  a  Scotch  criminal  warrant  which 
was  attempted,  but  unsuccessfully,  to  be  put  in  force  in  Ireland. 
This  was  in  relation  to  the  case  of  a  person  belonging  to  Londonderry, 
who  had  obtained  goods  in  Glasgow  by  forgery  and  fraud,  and  who 
was  tried  at  the  Glasgow  Assizes  and  convicted  thereof.  A  warrxint 
had  been  issued  for  the  recovery  of  the  goods,  with  which  an  ofiicer 
was  sent  from  Glasgow  to  Londonderry.  The  warrant  was  there 
backed  by  the  mayor,  but  on  the  officer  attempting  to  put  it  in  exe- 
cution he  was  assaulted  aud  deforced  by  the  relatives  of  the  con- 
victed party.  The  L-ish  police  would  not  interfere  to  protect  him, 
and  he  was  consequently  obliged  to  return  to  Scotland  without  the 
goods.  On  a  representation  of  the  facts  to  the  Lord  Lieutenant  the 
answer  received  was  tliat  such  warrant  could  not  legally  be  backed 
in  Ireland,  so  as  to  authorize  the  recovery  and  taking  back  of  the 
goods,  but  merely  to  the  effect  of  securing  the  person. 

The  anomalous  state  of  the  law  with  regard  to  warrants  in  matters 
of  debt  has  twice  been  attempted  to  be  removed  by  the  introduction 
into  the  House  of  Commons  of  "  The  Judgments  Execution  Bill"  by 
Mr.  Craufurd,  member  for  the  Ayr  Burghs,  but  it  has  been  twice 
defeated,  principally,  it  is  believed,  through  the  opposition  of  the  Irish 
members.  It  is  certainly  an  extraordinary  state  of  matters  that  in 
a  Umted  Kingdom  a  debtor  may  be  able,  by  crossing  the  border  or 
the  Irish  Channel,  to  place  himself  beyond  the  power  of  the  creditor 
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who  has  obftained  a  warrant  for  his  appreheodlon,  and  that  this  act 
which  may  be  accomplished  in  a  few  hoars,  should  effcctuallj  undo 
itmaj  be  the  labours  of  as  manj  jears  of  litigation,  which  woold 
require  to  be  renewed  ab  imitio  in  the  coantrj  to  which  he  has  fled. 
It  sajs  Teiy  little  for  the  progress  towards  homogendtj  of  the  three 
parts  of  the  kingd<Mn  that  they  should  still  stand  in  manj  respects 
towards  each  other  in  the  relation  of  foreign  nations. 

Discrssiox. 


3fr.  GaoBflB  D.  FomxLL  (Dnbfin) :  There  is  Qoe  important  difference  between 
the  ConntT  Courts  of  England  and  Ireland,  and  that  is  as  to  tiie  judge  who  pre- 
■idee  in  wem.  In  England  the  Jndge  off  the  Coontj  Court  is  precloded  frem 
pcBctiaing,  and  I  shoold  be  xtrj  glad  to  see  the  mle  which  pret^Hs  in  England 
eztended  to  Ireland.  I  ■hoold  wish  that  a  soperior  class  of  judges  should  be  pro- 
Tided  in  this  country,  with  larger  districts,  higher  salaries,  and  more  frequent 
■eesions.  Indeed,  I  would  totally  dissent  from  giring  any  further  jurisdiction  to 
the  Gi^il  Bill  Courts  of  Ireland,  unless  their  sittings  were  made  more  frequent, 
becauee  I  think  that  the  present  system  amounts,  in  many  cases,  to  an  absolute 
denial  of  justice. 

Dr.  Pakkhubst  :  The  special  question  for  discussion  asks,  ^*  On  what  points 
should    the  Laws  and   Procedure    of   England  and  Ireland   be  assimilated  ?  '* 
Xow,  the  papen  which  we  hsTo  had  before  us  hare  been  for  the  most  part  con< 
eemed  with  matten  of  procedure.    What  I  wish  to  do  is  to  state  one  or  two 
points  of  principle  ocnnected  with  these  questioDs,  which  it  seems  to  me  that 
we  ought  to  keep  steadUy  in  riew.    And  I  would  lay  down  as  a  fundamental 
proposition,  that  it  is  a  maxim  <^  aD  good  goTemment  that  OTery  member  of 
the  community  should  stand   equal  before    the  law.      And   that   proposition 
demands  this  at  least,  that  all  the  members  of  the  community  should  hare  the 
same  law,  and,  as  far  as  possible,  a  uniform  administration  of  the  law.     But  I 
want   it   distinctly  to  be  understood,  that  uniformity  of   administration  does 
not  mean  centralisation.     It  seems  to  me  that  if  oniformity  of  administration 
did  mean  centralisation,  the  whole  constitutional  xalue  of  that  doctrine  would  be 
fatally  limited  and  hampered.     If  we  were  to  take  an  illustration  of  that  great 
doctrine,  that  which  is  of  the  most  pressing  importance  would  be  the  law  relating 
to  crimes.     The  principles,  the  definitions,  and  the  procedure  of  the  criminal 
law  should  be  the  same,  and  uniform  for  the  entire  field  of  the  goTemment  by 
which  it  is  administered.     And  I  think  it  is  of  gpreat  importance  to  remember 
that,  particularly  in  respect  of  the  criminal  law,  a  difference  of  procedure  rery 
frequently  means  a  difference  in  the  nature  of  the  incidence,  and  in  the  stringency 
of  the  Bubstantire  law  itself.     Xothing  can  be  more  illustrative  of  that  than  the 
institution  of  a  public  prosecutor.     How  entirely  different  is  the  incidence  of  the 
law  in  proportion  as  you  have  it  administered  and  applied,  on  the  one  hand 
by  constitutional  authorities,  and  on  the  other  by  private  persons.    Well,  there 
is  another  branch  of  the  law  which  is  susceptible  of  a  like  substantial  assimila- 
tion throughout  the  entire  empire,  and  that  is  the  whole  system  of  laws  which 
refer  to  the  relations  of  debtor  and  creditor.     The  papen  which  have  been  read 
are  fun  of  practical  instances  of  the  numerous  grievances  arising  from  differences 
in  that  branch  of  law.     Tako  one  single  branch,  the  law  of  bankruptcy.     Can 
any  one  who  has  seen  the  operation  of  the  law  of  bankruptcy  doubt  that  if  we 
lyA  introduced  into  England  and  Ireland  tho  principles  of  the  Scotch  law  of 
bankruptcy  we  should  be  in  complete  possession  of  whatever  we  want,  both  as 
to  principle  and  procedure  in  order  to  effect  a  complete  assimilation.     The  two 
principles  of  giving  tho  creditor  the  entire  control  of  the  estate,  and  of  relegating 
to  the  criminal  tribunals  matters  which  call  for  punishment,  would,  if  adopted, 
go  a  fair  way  towards  the  assimilation  of  that  branch  of  the  law.    It  must  further 
be  remarked,  that  you  cannot  legislate  with  effect  in  conflict  with  and  in  opposi- 
tion to  the  national  ideas  and  sentiments.     Illustrations  of  this  point  may  be 
found  in  the  marriage  laws  of  our  empire,  and  in  the  land  laws  of  our  country. 
With  regard  to  Mr.  Hyndman's  paper,  I  heartily  concur  with  tho  views  which  he 
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has  expressed.    Nothing  is  more  plain  than  that  the  reasons  "which  made  cen- 
tralisation once  necessary  have  now  disappeared.     This  single  instance  is  enough 
to  prove  that  a  central  judicial  system  was  necessary  in  order  to  create  a  judicial 
system;  hut  that  when  it  is  created,  and  -when  you  have  tho  means  of  readily 
and  rapidly  diffusing  tho  same  sentiments  and  tho  same  knowledge  ahout  tho 
nature  and  incidence  of  the  law,  then  the  reason  for  centralisation  disappears. 
Centralisation  has  then  done  its  work ;  and  localisation  must  come  in  to  give 
completion  to  the  work.     That  judges,  who  xmdertake  to  be  the  dividers  out  of 
right  between  litigant  parties,  should  from   that   timo  ccaso  to   bo  under  tho 
-warping  influence  of  practice,  is  a  rule  which  is  founded  on  considerations  of 
common  sense.     There  is  no  doubt  that  a  man  once  a  judge  should  cease  to  be  a 
man  practising  at  the  bar.     It  is  impossible  to  defino  them  ;  but  we  know  that 
reasons  exist  which  make  practice  at  the  bar  detrimental  to  the  calmness  of  the 
judicial  position.    With  reference  to  the  matter  of  pleading,  I  confess  that  I  see 
indications  in  several  of  the  papers  of  an  advance  in  a  direction  of  which  I  would 
not  heartily  approve.     As  the  difference  of  jurisdiction  in  law  and  equity  arose 
from  an  over-stringent  attachment  to  technicality  and  form  of  procedure,  so  it  is 
only  through  the  lessening  of  that  rigidity,  and  through  a  free  system  of  direct 
appeal  to  the  mind  of  the  court,  that  it  is  possible,  on  the  one  hand,  to  fuse  law 
and  equity,  and  on  tho  other,  to  make  that  fusion  of  great  national   benefit. 
Therefore,  if  you  will  look  to  the  character  of  the  proceedings  in  the  English 
County  Court  system,  which  is  now  drawing  to  itself  such  an  enormous  amount 
of  substantial  and  valuable  practice,  involving  great  interests  and  great  rights, 
you  will  find  that  there  you  do  absolutely  nothing,  in  point  of  fact,  when  you 
come  before  that  jurisdiction,  but  put,  in  non-technical  and  simple  terms,  what  is 
the  nature  of  the  right  you  want  declared,  and  the  course  you  want  adopted. 
In  the  course  of  the  trial,  under  the  control  of  an  experienced  judge,  the  issue 
which  is  raised  in  simple  terms  by  the  complaint  becomes  clear  by  the  progress 
of  the  evidence ;  and  I  think,  if  you  will  look  to  this  single  consideration,  the 
infinitesimal  amount  of  dissatisfaction  as  attested  by  appcids,  you  will  see  that, 
as  regards  the  matter  of' pleadings,  the  simple  recordings  on  the  face  of  the 
complaint  of  the  substance  of  the  litigation,  without  detailed  strict  formality,  has 
been  of  signal  service  with  reference  to  the  litigation  in  these  Coimty  Courts. 
And  when  we  remember  the  limitation  of  the  general  issue,  which  has  proved 
of  enormous  benefit  to  Blnglish  litigation  in  lessening  expense  and  taking  away 
surprise  from  defenders,  and  informing  litigants  of  the  character  of  the  process, 
and  of  the  point  in  issue,  you  see  evidence  pointing  in  the  same  direction.    And 
why  parties  should  not  be  able  to  state  in  simple  terms  the  point  they  pro- 
pose to  litigate,  allowing  tho  question  to  clear  itself  as  evidence  is  presented, 
and  discussion  goes  on,  I  am  at  a  loss  to  see.     This  is  the  great  test.     In  tho 
County  Court  you  have  expressed  the  minds  of  the  litigants  themselves,  bscause 
they  go  and  prepare  the  things  themselves  very  frequently ;  but  in  the  superior 
courts  you  have  expressed  the  views  of  the  profession — the  regulations  of  the 
profession,  and  their  conception  of  the  litigation.    Therefore,  I  would  say  that, 
pretty  generally,  as  in  the  litigation  of  the  superior  courts  you  have  the  view  of 
the  profession  about  pleading  and  procedure,  so,  on  tho  other  hand,  in  the  litig^ 
tion  of  the  Coimty  Courts,  you  have  the  expression  of  the  opinion  and  judgment 
of  the  general  public.     And  I  say  that,  observing  how  seldom  any  real  dissatis- 
faction is  expressed  with  the  judgments  of  the  County  Courts,  and  knowing  how 
entirely  dependent  their  system  of  procedure  is  on  having  no  system  of  pleading, 
but  going  direct  to  the  mind  of  the  court,  I  am  satisfied  that  it  would  not  be  well 
to  introduce  into  them  any  technical  system  of  pleading — least  of  all  would  I  see 
any  approach  to  the  notion  of  introducing  the  common  law  system  of  pleading 
into  County  Courts. 

Mr.  G.  R.  TsNNBNT : — I  quite  concur  in  what  has  been  so  well  stated  by  Dr.  Pank- 
horst,  more  particularly  in  regard  to  inferior  courts  of  judicature,  as  to  having  a 
form  of  procedure  as  little  technical  as  possible.  When  you  come  to.deal  with 
technical  forms  in  local  judicatures  you  sometimes  mistake  iron  rules  for  golden 
precepts.  The  principle  of  getting  into  the  natural  justice,  into  the  merits  of 
every  claim,  by  over-riding  objections  in  point  of  form,  is  the  principle  which  will 
satibfy  the  public,  and  which  will  best  promote  justice ;  and  it  is  at  Uie  same  time 
the  principle  to  which  the  science  of  jurisprudence  points. 
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Mr.  Falxhteb,  Q.C.  (from  the  chair) :    Perhaps  Mr.  Mozley  is  not  ahsolutoly 
awire  how  much  concarrence  there  is  in  his  viows.     Almost  ercry  one  of 
the  reeommendations  of  his  paper  has  heen  emhodiod    in  the  Report  of   the 
Royal  International  Commission,  ^hich  closed  its  labours  some  two  or  throe  years 
Binee.  That  commission  came  to  an  unauimons  opinion  in  favour  of  the  assimilations 
in  question,  or  the  greater  number  of  them,  and  :i  Bill  embwlying  the  recommenda- 
tions of  that  report  was  introdiKod  l»y  Mr.  Jus^ico  O'llagan  Vhon  Attorney  •Gene- 
ral for  Treland,  and  paiised  the  second  reading  in  the  Houho  of  Commons,  but  failed 
to  become  law.    The  Chancery  Bill,  which  was  a  sort  of  sister  bill  to  the  Common 
Uw  Bill,  has  been  again  brought  forward,  and  ha^  passed  into  a  law.     Tho  Com- 
mon Law  Bill  awaits  that  further  consideration  which  I  hoi)e  it  will  get  in  a  rery 
fhort  time.     With  regard  to  Mr.  Hyndman's  paper,  I  think  I  may  say  that  we 
^ho  practise  in  the  superior  courts  do  not  envy  or  ask  for  such  business  as  may 
be  taken  away  supposing  that  the  views  of  ^lr.  Ilyndman  are  passed  into  law. 
.\o  one  can  desire  that  an  expensive  procedure,  and  an  oxpensive  resum6  of  the 
law  ihonld  be  necessary  in  those  cases  which  represent  the  quarrels  of  simple 
business,  and  in  which  the  expense  of  our  present  system  must  be  enormous  in 
prcjiortion  to  tho  matter  of  litigation.    With  respect  to  those  actions  of  slander 
which  are  at  present  a  prerog.itive  in  our  Superior  Courts  of  Common  Law,  I 
uk  anybody  who  has  had  experience  of  the  working  of  our  Courts  of  Nisi  Prius, 
wlietber  there  is  any  form  of  action  more  absolutely  abused  than  this,  in  which 
tlie  most  trumpery  causes  of  action  are  brought  into  tlie  Superior  Courts  ?    In 
these  cases,  when  the  counsel  for  the  defendant  points  to  the  absurdity  of  the 
cause  of  quarrel,  he  is  met  on  the  other  side  by  the  statement,  **  The  Legislature 
forbids  us  haying  this  matter  tried  in  any  other  place,  or  in  other  circumstances.' 
Tiie  same  may  be  said  of  the  action  for  breach  of  promise  of  marriage.    I  am 
aware  of  cases  in  which  tho  daughters  of  people  in  the  very  humblest  classes  in 
the   community  brought  into  court  persons  usually  in  their  own  rank  in  life,  and 
in  which,  when  a  verdict  ha.^  been  obtained  by  tho  impassioned  eloquence  of  the 
plaintiiTs  counsel,  a  verdict  has  been  given  which  was  utterly  ridiculous  when 
the  position  in  life  of  tho  defendant  was  considered.     And  that  i»  also  one  of  those 
actions  in  which,  when  tho  defendant's  counsel  pleads,  in  mitigation  of  damages, 
that  the  case  should  never  have  l)ccn  brought  before  tho  superior  court,  the 
anawer  always  is,  **  We  have  been  obliged  to  come  here,  because  the  legislature 
forbids  us  to  go  elsewhere."     In  reference  to  tho  other  matter  which  haa  been 
spoken  to  byllr.  Fottrell  with  respect  to  tho  pasition  of  tho  judgo,  I  may  be 
allowed,  while  I  express  my  hearty  approval  of  the  views  which  have  been  advo- 
cated, to  tay  one  word  as  to  my  own  experience.     The  moment  that  a  quarter 
sessions  is  concluded,  no  further  interlocution  or  proceeding  can  be  taken  either 
in  relation  to  cases  which  are  pending  or  are  in  prospect,  or — which  is  often 
more  important — with  respect  to  those  which  have  been  to  a  certain  extent 
concluded  by  the  original  hearing.     I  may  mention  one  cane  with  which  I  am 
})ersonally  cognizant,  and  it  is  rather  a  curious  one.     It  was  a  case  in  which  a 
fraudulent  plaintiff  called  at  a  houiie  and  took  lodgings,  giving  his  name  as  that 
of  the  defendant.     Ho  wont  away  and  said  ho  intended  to  take  them  up  a  few 
days  afterwards.     Ho  had  the  process  left  upon  himself  in  the  name  of  tho 
defendants.     The  case  came  on,  and  it  was  before  the  President  of  this  Depart- 
ment,   3Ir.  Justice    CHagan,    who    at   that    timo    was   chairman    of    quarter 
tensions  for  the  county  of  Dublin,  and  he  obtained  a  decree  for  £40  against  this 
defendant,  who  was  not  served  with  tho  process  at  all.     Tho  defendant  was  a 
{gentleman  with  whom  I  am  personally  acquainted,  and  he  called  upon  me,  not  as 
a  lawyer,  but  as  a  friend.    I  at  once  advised  him  to  mako  an  application  at  tho 
quarter  sessions,  which  were  then  sitting  at  Kilmainham,  then  presided  over  by 
Mr.  Justice  O'Hagan ;  and  to  my  surprise,  on  my  making  the  application,  he 
informed  mo  that  he  had  no  power  w^hatevcr  to  deal  with  the  case  further.     He 
said  that  the  power  under  which  ho  had  acted  was  his  power  merely,  pro  hac  vitXy 
of  chairman  of  quarter  sessions,  and  had  no  power  of  dealing  further  with  the 
matter,  and  that  my  only  course  was  to  have  recourse  to  the  Attorney-General 
for  the  time  being.    I, mention  that  as  an  illustration  to  show  the  gross  incon- 
venience of  the  present  system.    I  do  not  believe  that  case  was  an  isolated  one, 
and  it  shows  how  much  necessity  there  is  for  a  change.    The  third  paper,  read 
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by  Mr.  Miller,  of  Glasgow,  dealt  with  a  very  important  matter.  I  think  that, 
when  the  Channel  which  separates  England  and  Scotland  from  Ireland,  is  now 
crossed  with  so  much  ease  and  rapidity,  there  is  really  no  reason  why  a  judgment 
obtained  in  one  country  should  be  operative  only  in  that  cotmtry ;  and  why,  if  it 
is  to  be  put  in  action  in  the  other  country,  it  must  be  by  a  new  proceeding, 
founded  upon  the  judgment  not  as  a  thing  that  bound  the  defendant  in  the  cause, 
but  as  a  matter  which  might  be  made  the  re-opening  of  the  original  cause. 
At  present  we  are  nearer  to  Glasgow  along  the  east  of  Ireland  than  we  were 
to  Galway  some  forty  years  ago,  and  there  is  no  reason  whaterer  why,  when 
a  party  has  gone  to  all  the  trouble  of  litigating  a  case  with  his  neighbours 
in  England,  Ireland,  or  Scotland,  and  when  his  defendant  flies  across  the 
Channel,  which  he  can  now  do  in  a  few  hours  by  a  means  of  transit  available 
to  everybody  at  present,  he  should  then  be  obliged,  in  following  that  defen- 
dant, for  the  purpose  of  reaping  the  fruits  of  the  litigation  which  has  cost 
him  so  much  trouble  and  expense,  to  incur  the  expense  of  opening  the  matter 
again  in  the  other  country.  On  the  subject  of  the  marriage  law,  referred  to  by 
Dr.  Pankhurst,  I  understand  my  friends  connected  with  the  legal  profession  in 
Scotland  are  determined  that  they  shall  have  their  consensus  animorum^  which  can 
only  be  proved  by  the  oral  evidence  of  witnesses.  The  two  greatest  marriage 
causes  which  have  occupied  the  courts  of  the  United  Kingdom  in  late  years  were 
tried  in  Ireland.  I  allude  to  the  Mountgarret  and  the  Yelverton  cases,  in  each  of 
which  the  devolution  of  an  Irish  peerage  was  made  to  depend  on  the  fallible 
evidence  of  oral  testimony,  leading  to  the  unexampled  litigation  and  recourse  to 
courts  of  appeal  witnessed  in  both  these  suits ;  and  these  cases  alone  have  satisfied 
the  minds  of  Irish  lawyers  and  Irish  society  as  to  the  practical  working  for  in- 
justice of  the  Scottish  Uws  of  marriage. 
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ts  it  desirable  to  establish  a  Court  of  Criminal  Appeal  on  the 

Facts;  and  if  so,  on  what  plan  f 

In  addition  to  the  paper  by  Sir  J.  Eardley  Wilmot,  printed  at  p.  195, 
Mr.  Charles  Ci-ark  read  a  paper  in  which  he  pointed  out 
that  the  object  of  punishment  was  not  to  take  vengeance  on 
the  criminal,  but  to  impress  on  his  mind  that  his  own  ad  van* 
tage  would  be  better  secured  by  an  observance  of  the  law. 
For  this  end  the  prisoner  must  be  convinced  that  the  rules  of 
law  have  been  fairly  applied  to  him,  and  publicity  of  trial  was  the 
best  mode  of  producing  that  conviction.  Punishment  should,  as 
far  as  possible,  be  made  certain ;  for  a  light  punishment  which  is 
certain)  was  far  more  deterrent  than  one,  though  more  severe,  which 
the  prisoner  speculates  to  escape.  It  had  indeed  been  proved,  many 
years  ago,  before  a  Committee  of  the  House  of  Commons,  that  under 
the  then  existing  system  of  indiscriminate  severity,  and  of  technical 
procedure  on  criminal  trials,  prisoners  calculated  their  chances  of 
escape  with  great  arithmetical  nicety.  These  considerations  pointed 
to  the  conclusion  that  our  criminal  law  should  be,  in  every  part  of 
its  administration,  as  certain  and  unwavering  as  anything  human 
can  be.  Pardon  or  mitigation  of  punishment  should  be  granted 
upon  known  and  settled  principles.    The  discretion  which  exercises 
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saeh  a  power  should  be  regulated,  and  not  capricious.     The  best 
guarantee  against  the  indiscreet  use  of  such  an  authority  must  be 
pablicitj  in  the  consideration  of  the  grounds  on  which  it  is  to  bo 
exercised  ;    for  publicity  excludes   the   idea   of  partiality,  while 
secrecy  involves  in  itself  that  idea.     The  constitution  has  placed 
this  anthority  in  the  hands  of  the  sovereign,  and  the  question  is, 
who  is  to  advise  the  crown. in  the  exercise  of  its  prerogative  of 
mercy  t     The  answer  must  be,  that  the  advice  shall  be  given  by  an 
open  court  of  justice.      If  in  criminal,  as  in  civil  cases,  on  showing 
reasonable  probability  of  error,  the  matter  could  be  publicly  re-heard 
by  the  party  who  heard  it  and  others  equally  fitted  to  decide,  the 
decision,  however  disliked  by  the  defeated  party,  having  the  advan- 
tage of  publicity,  and  thereby  avoiding  all  imputation  of  private 
inflnence  or  unfairness,  would  become  the  judgment,  not  merely  of 
those  who  pronoance  it,  but  of  the  public  in  general.     In  the  case 
of  a  decision  thus  publicly  examined  and  confirmed  or  modified  there 
never  would  be  heard  the  suggestion  that  a  wrong  on  one  side  was 
sought  to  be  balanced  by  the  perpetration  of  a  worse  wrong  on  the 
other.     Let,  then,  the  criminal  who  thinks  that  his  conviction  has 
been  wrongly  pronounced,  and  that  the  evidence  does  not  sustain 
the  verdict,  be  at  liberty  to  apply  to  any  one  of  the  Superior  Courts 
for  a  new  trial.      At  present  he  can  only  ask  for  relief  in  a  matter 
of  law.   Justice  requires  that  he  should  be  able  to  do  so  in  reference 
to  a  matter  of  fact.    If  this  were  done,  the  cause  of  justice — in  other 
words,  the  real  interest  of  the  public — would  bo  benefited.     This, 
among  other  advantages,  would  remove  excuses  now  so  frequently 
regarded  as  justification  for  interference  with  the  strict  execution  of 
the  sentences  of  the  law,  interference  which  has  much  tended  to  the 
I         increase  of  crime. 

DISCUSSION. 

Mr.  HxRBBET  N.  MoziSY :  This  question  is  odc  of  very  great  interest.  I  diflfer 

from  some  of  the  conclosionB  which  the  essayists  have  arrived  at.    I  do  not,  of 

course,  contend  that  the  present  system  is  entirely  satisfactory.    There  is  much 

k  to  be  Mid  in  its  favour,  too  much  to  be  said  against  it.     I  do  not  assert  that  it  is 

*  deshrable  to  establish  a  court  of  criminal  appeal  on  the  facts.    Evciy  recourse 

1         to  a  legal  tribunal,  whether  by  original  suit,  or  by  way  of  appeal,  is  an  evil,  so 

I         far,  that  it  involves  trouble  and  expense.    The  burden  of  proof,  then,  lies  on  the 

^         party  who  midntains  the  necessity  or  desii-ablencss  of  a  court  of  appeal  to  show 

'  that  it  has  advantages  sufficient  to  compensate  for  these  evils.    But  can  this  be 

'         shown?    Let  us  consider  the  objects  of  allowing  appeals  on  i)oints  of  law. 

These  otgects  are  two-fold — the  securing  of  uniformity  and  the  interpretation  of 

the  law,  and  having  the  decisions  by  those  most  competent  to  decide,  and  accord- 

I  iof^y  the  law  has  provided  for  an  appeal  from  the  decisions  of  the  magistrates 

to  the  Superior  Courts  on  points  of  law.    But  how  does  this  reasoning  apply  to 

questions  of  fact  ?     What  necessity  is  there  for  a  Court  of  Appeal  on  the  facts 

analogons  to  the  necessity  of  uniform  decisions  on  points  of  law  ?    In  order  to 

show  the  utility  of  a  Court  of  Appeal  on  the  facts,  you  must  show  that  the 

Coort  of  Appeal  is  better  qualified  to  pronounce  a  decision  than  the  Court  from 

which  the  appeal  is  brought,  otherwise  you  have  gained  nothing  by  the  appeal ; 

the  same  dlMatisfaction  which  prompted  the  appeal  will  exist  with  regard  to  the 

judgment  of  the  Court  of  Appeal  itself,  and  the  same  api>eals  (in  coses  where  the 

Court  of  Appeal  confirms  the  judgment  of  the  Court  below)  will  be  made  to  the 


) 
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Home  Secretaty  then  as  now,  to  interfere  with  the  execution  of  the  legal  sentence. 
What  then  will  you  have  gained  to  compensate  for  this  clumsy  machinery  yon 
have  introduced  ?  I  would,  however,  make  a  few  remarks  on  the  present  prac- 
tice wbich  I  conceive  to  be  greatly  misrepresented.  Nothing  is  more  common 
than  to  hear  the  Home  Secretary  spoken  of  as  a  Court  of  Appeal,  whereas  the 
fact  is  that  the  Home  Secretary  is  not  in  any  sense  a  Court  of  Appeal ;  he  is 
simply  an  officer  of  the  Crown,  who,  when  he  sees  fif,  suspends  or  remits!  the 
execution  of  a  sentence.  Nor  is  it  altogether  reasonable  to  raise  such  complaints 
as  are  commonly  urged  against  the  exercise  of  this  power  by  the  Home  Secre- 
tary. In  the  immense  majority  of  cases  it  is  beneficially  exercised,  but  it  some- 
times happens  that  owing  to  the  necessary  imperfections  of  everything  of  human 
institution  it  is  improperly  or  mischievously  exercised,  and  when  this  is  the  case 
the  newspapers  are  full  of  angry  comments  upon  it,  and  cases  really  exceptional 
are  treated  as  if  they  were  the  effects  of  the  normal  operation  of  the  authority  of 
the  Home  Secretary.  Whether  the  power  vested  in  the  Home  Secretary  might 
not  more  properly  be  vested  in  a  Council  of  Ministers  of  the  Crown,  I  will  not 
undertake  to  determine,  but  at  any  rate  the  occasional  abuse  of  such  power  is  no 
argument  against  its  general  ability.  Seeing  then,  that  the  complaints  against 
the  present  system  are  much  exaggerated,  and  that  the  adoption  of  such  a  Court 
of  Criminal  Appeal  on  the  facts  will  not  lead  to  any  definite  solution  of  the 
question,  I  think  we  onght  to  pause  before  we  admit  a  change,  which  is  merely 
empirical,  and  will,  to  oil  appearance,  exhibit  all  the  evils  complained  of,  only 
in  another  form. 

Dr.  Pankhurst  :  It  is  well  known  that  this  question  has  received  a  good 
deal  of  consideration  from  the  public,  and  this  for  a  very  obvious  reason. 
It  is  a  branch  of  the  department  of  criminal  law  which  we  all  know  comes  home 
distinctly  to  the  public  mind.  Whenever  there  is  a  great  criminal  trial  in  which 
there  is  testimony  involving  difficulties,  the  whole  kingdom  is  wound  up  to  the 
consideration  of  it,  and  when  the  prerogative  of  mercy  is  called  on  to  deal  with 
the  case  in  a  summary  way,  we  then  have  a  new  expression  of  the  old  feeling  of 
the  discontent  as  to  the  way  the  prerogative  of  mercy  has  been  exerdsed.  If  I 
approved  of  the  jurisdiction  of  the  Home  Secretary  I  should  certainly  think  that 
no  change  is  at  all  desirable,  merely  because  the  prisoner  and  his  friends  may 
be  discontented.  It  is  no  doubt  fundamentally  proposed  that  the  public  should 
know  whether  or  not  that  discontent  is  well  founded.  It  is  of  the  highest 
national  importance  that  great  criminals  should  go  to  justice  and  suffer  accord- 
ing to  the  highest  and  most  solemn  procedure  of  law  and  of  justice.  An  appeal 
is  necessary  when  there  is  a  discovery  of  new  events,  or  in  the  occurrence  of 
matters  which  change  the  moral  aspects  of  the  fact,  or  when  the  judge  himself 
is  dissatisfied  with  the  verdict  of  the  jury.  Now,  we  at  present  know  there  is  no 
way  of  removing  or  varying  the  sentence  with  respect  to  questions  of  fact  coming 
under  these  cases,  except  by  the  exercise  of  the  prerogative  of  mercy  by  the  Crown, 
on  the  advice  of  the  Home  Secretary.  In  what  condition  does  he  exercise  that 
authority  ?  He  may  be  no  lawyer ;  he  is  not  a  regular  tribunal  properly  so 
called.  He  is  asked  for  his  decision  in  the  case,  and  the  time  for  the  reply 
comes,  and  often  drives  him  to  a  conclusion  before  he  knows  exactly  what  to  do, 
and  often  when  the  question  is  put  to  the  Home  Sccrctaiy  about  his  procedure, 
the  answer  which  comes  out  is  unsatisfactory.  If  any  question  of  law  ari^» 
which  the  judge  who  hears  the  case  thinks  fit  to  reserve,  it  comes  up  before  a 
regularly  constituted  tribunal.  My  suggestion  is  that  the  jurisdiction  of  the 
Home  Secretary  which  is  now  irregularly  exercised,  should  be  vested  in  a  regular 
tribunal,  and  that  what  he  now  docs  by  chance  a  Court  would  do  regularly.  Of 
course  it  is  to  be  expected  that  the  criminal  will  never  be  satisfied.  That  is  an 
obvious  conclusion.  In  many  cases  it  turns  out  to  be  a  question  of  money.  The 
prisoner  stimulates  his  friends  to  move  heaven  and  earth,  until  they  exhaust 
every  ground  of  appeal.  There  must,  of  course,  be  some  limit  to  the  power  of 
appeal.  The  present  state  of  things,  however,  ought  not  to  continue,  and  I 
willioglv  support  the  suggestions  which  have  been  made  in  these  papers,  and 
especially  with  that  last  suggestion  of  Sir  J.  E.  Eardlcy  Wilmot,  witn  regard  to 
the  formation  of  a  Court  of  Appeal. 

Mr.  G.  R.  Teitnekt    (Edinburgh) :    1  must  take  leave  to  say  that  I  do 
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not  iltt^lher  agree  with   Dr.  Pankhnrst.     In  Scotianil  the  Crown  cannot 
exerdie  tbe  prerogatiTe  of    merer  without  renewing  the  whole    pro:?edure, 
and  I  would  point  to  the  case  of  McLachlan,  where  the  Crown  appointed  a 
bunaler  to  re-examine  some  of  the  witnes9e9  who  hal  been  examined  at  the 
trni,tnd  eren  to  examine  new  witnesses,  and  a  now  investigation  wa.s  conducted 
br  the  Home  Secretary'  and  the  result  wa^  that  the  sentence  was  commuted.  Now, 
tA^is  an  instanoe  where  the  Crown,  sitting  in  judgment  on  the  cTldcnco,  and  as  a 
court  of  reriew,  had  new  evidence  brought  to  light,  which  led  to  the  setting 
iside  of  the  punishment.    With  regard  to  the  conr^titution  of  a  C^^urt  of  Appeal, 
as  far  as  England  and  Ireland  are  concerned.  I  have  not  sufiicient  practical 
knowledge  to  enable  me  to  speak,  but  with  n^ganl  to  Scotlan  1  a  Court  of  Appeal 
might  be  found  in  a  full  bench  of  the  High  Court  of  Ju-^ticianr.    This   would 
make  a  good  Court  of  Appeal  for  Scotland,  and  with  regard  to  the  right  of  the 
pri^ner  to  appenl.  I  agree  with  what  has  been  sai'i  that  this  right  should  be 
^abject  to  such  resirictioas  as  would  prevent  it  from  beln.:;  a^ur^'.Hl :  and  this 
safeguard  might  lie  secured  by  requiring  the  leave  of  the  couri  whose  sentence 
was  sought  to  l)e  reviewed.    One  great  advantage  of  an  Appeal  Court  would 
coDMst  in  its  tendency  t^  establish  uniformity  of  sentence,  as  appropriate  to 
Fpcd6ed  crimes,  and  that  in  important  and  difficult  case3  the  anxious  consider- 
ation which  would  be  bestowed  on  them,  would  give  great  moral  force  to  the 
^ntenoes  pronounced.    In  conducting  prosecutions  the  Cro'.va  lu\s  a  command- 
ing influence,  and  unlimited  pecuniary  resources,  so  that  it  is  difficult  for  a 
prisoner  to  defend  himself  in  a  contest  with  the  Crown,  even  although  he  ha<t  an 
honest  defence,  and  instances  could  be  named  where  the  innocent  have  been 
fomid  gnilty,  because  their  poverty  precluded  them  from   bringing  forward 
evidence  in  their  behalf.    And  this  i:?  just  an  additional  reason  for  establishing  a 
Court  of  Criminal  Appeal. 

The  PaEaxDEST :  There  are  various  reasons  why  I  should  not  express  any 
opinion  upon  the  subject,  but  I  have  an  opinion  to  give  at  the  proi>er  time,  and  I 
will  say  that  the  ((uestion  must  be  considered  very  much  in  relation  to  the 
existing  condition  of  things  as  well  as  with  reference  to  the  future.  There  are 
just  two  cases  in  this  country  in  which  a  man  may  appeal — if  there  be  an  error 
in  the  record,  and  the  second  is,  under  statute,  where  the  matter  depends  on  the 
decision  of  the  judge.  In  the  latter  case  the  party  accused  has  no  right  of  appeal, 
no  matter  how  he  may  consider  himself  aggrieved,' unless  the  judge  considers  there 
is  a  question  of  law  to  be  disH:ussed  before  the  Court  of  Cruninal  Appeal.  That 
appears  to  be  the  cas**  as  far  as  existing  law  is  concerned.  What  has  been  said 
by  Mr.  Clark  as  to  the  propriety  of  having  an  appeal  in  criminal  cases  is  more 
or  less  sustauned  by  the  course  of  practice  in  the  hi^rhest  Court  of  the  land,  in 
both  England  and  Ireland :  for  if  a  man  be  tried  in  the  Court  of  Queen's 
Bench  in  England  or  Ireland,  it  becomes  a  record  of  the  Court,  and  it  is  not  an 
uncommon  thing  for  applications  to  be  made  in  such  ca-e?  for  a  new  trial,  and 
for  new  trials  to  be  gnmted  by  the  Court  of  Queen's  Bench.  With  respect  to 
the  difficulties  suggested  by  the  right  of  appeal,  suppose  a  Court  of  Criminal 
Appeal  to  which  Sir  E.  Wilraot  has  referred  should  exist,  if  you  decided  against 
a  man,  ia  the  Queen  or  her  representative  to  Ije  deprived  of  the  opportunity 
of  giTing  a  decision  in  the  case  ?  Is  the  Queen  not  to  interfere  upon  new  evidence 
discoTered  ?  The  argument  of  uncertainty,  you  say,  applies  in  the  present  case, 
and  this  must  apply  more  or  less  always :  and  although  you  diminish  the  neces- 
pity  for  the  intervention  of  that  prerogative,  the  necessity  for  that  intervention 
will  in  some  cases  arise.  It  is  a  matter  of  practical  arrangement,  and  if  one  could 
Fee  distinctly  that  a  satifefactory  practical  arrangement  was  suggested  on  which 
people  could  act  without  the  danger  of  the  prevention  of  justice,  one  would  bo 
disposed  to  adopt  the  views  that  the  papers  present.  One  suggestion  is  that  a 
new  trial  or  an  application  for  a  new  trial  should  l>e  permitted  to  be  at  the 
option  of  the  judge,  and  that  he  should  also  have  liberty  on  exprcs-sing  his  disap- 
proval of  tho  verdict  to  demand  a  new  trial.  Alx)ut  this,  as  far  as  we  are  con- 
oemed,  in  Ireland  and,  I  lx»lieve,  in  England  too,  wherever  a  judge  disapproves 
of  the  verdict  of  a  jury  it  is  placwl  l.cfore  the  Home  Secretary  in  England,  and 
the  Lord- Lieutenant  in  Ireland,  and  the  disapproval  of  the  judge  is  brought 
against  the  carrying  out  of  the  sentence.    There  are  serious  difficulties  in  the 
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case  which  most  be  well  considered  before  any  decisions  be  made.  As  far  as 
this  country  is  concerned  there  is  hardly  any  case  in  which  the  ultimate  tribunal, 
the  Lord-Lieutenant,  has  been  held  to  do  much  injustice  to  prisoners.  What  it 
may  be  in  England  I  cannot  judge,  but  I  am  sure  it  is  exercised  by  the  Home 
Secretary  with  much  anxiety  to  do  justice.  I  do  not  know  exactly  about  crlmi  nal 
law  in  Scotland,  but  I  have  heard  that  the  jury  is  judge  of  law  as  well  as  of  fact 
— it  seems  contrary  to  right  principle,  and  I  think  it  can  hardly  be  true  ;  if  it  be 
true,  the  sooner  it  is  changed  the  better,  and  the  sooner  it  is  assimilate  to  the 
law  of  the  other  two  portions  of  the  kingdom  the  better. 


LOCAL   COURTS. 

How  far  is  it  desirable  to  further  Centralize  or  Localize  the 

Administration  of  Justice'i 

The  paper  on  ibis  subject,  by  Dr.  Pankhurst,  will  be  found  at  p.  198. 

DISCUSSION. 

Mr.  Herbs&t  N.  Mozlet  :  The  subject  of  which  Dr.  Pankhurst  has  treated 
is  pre-eminently  a  practical  one.    He  has  dealt  with  it  in  one  particular  point  of 
view,  that  is,  in  its  bearing  on  commercial  interests.    I  propose  to  consider  it  a 
little  more  largely.    It  must  be  viewed  with  reference  to  the  three  objects  of  all 
systems  of  procedure.    I.  The  securing  of  a  right  decision.    II.  The  saving  of 
expense.    III.  The  saving  of  time.    Any  scheme  which  develops  these  objects 
is  so  far  good,  and  any  which  does  not  is  so  far  to  be  deprecated.    Of  these  three 
objects  I  think  there  can  be  no  doubt  that  in  the  immense  majority  of  cases  the 
first  is  by  far  the  most  important.  We  must,  as  far  as  we  can,  avoid  the  adoption 
of  the  **  cheap  and  nasty"  in  the  administration  of  justice.  With  regard  to  venae 
both  in  criminal  and  civil  proceedings,  there  are  many  objections  to  the  present 
system.  In  the  town  of  Belfast,  according  to  the  provisions  of  the  law,  if  any  oflFence 
has  taken  place  on  the  south  side  of  the  river  l^yond  500  yards  from  this  side  to 
the  river,  it  must  be  taken  to  the  Down  assizes,  when  it  could  be  more  convenientiy 
tried  here.    In  London,  there  is  special  provision  that  cases  arising  within  a 
certain  distance  should  be  tried  at  the  Central  Criminal  Court,  and  I  think 
that  coarse  should  be  imitated  in  different  parts  of  the  country.    There  is  no 
magic  influence  inside  the  boundary  of  any  particular   county.    In  all  cases 
the    residences  of  the   parties    connected  with    the    case,  the   residence  of 
the   majority  of    the  witnesses,  and  the    place  where  the   cause   of  action 
has  arisen,  should  be  taken  into  account.    Let  us,  if  possible,  have  courts 
of    the   same    character    differing   only  in   rank.     Let   there    be    a    court 
of  appeal  and  superior  courts,    assizes,   or    what  you  will,  and   let    there 
be  inferior   courts,  to   which   you  can  give  any  name  you  think  fit.    The 
present  legal  machinery  supplies  us  with  many  points  which  may  be  adapted  to 
the  courts  which  we   propose  to  establish.      There  is  one  thing  we  must 
particularly  be  mindful  of— that  is,  the  securing  of  efficient  and  proper  judges. 
Now  I  do  not  quite  see  what  inconvenience  there  would  be  in  having  one  judge, 
who  should  have  jurisdiction  in  all  the  cases  in  a  county.    Let  us,  in  the  first 
place,  secure  good  judges,  and  let  every  person  who  is  aggi'ievcd  with  regard 
to  the  decisions  in  minor  courts,  be  enabled  to  have  his  case  reviewed  within  a 
few  miles  of  his  own  door.    Wc  should  localize  the  administration  of  justice,  so 
far  as  it  bears  on  facts,  and  centralize  it,  so  far  as  it  bears  on  law.    There  is 
nothing  so  important  as  a  uniform  administration  of  the  law.  If  you  have  different 
judges  in  different  parts  of  the  country,  giving  different  decisions,  you  bring 
about  an  uncertainty  which  is  extremely  undesirable.    The  question  arises  how 
is  law  to  be  centralized  and  localized  in  the  way  I  have  mentioned.    Principally, 
I  oonceive,  by  enlarging  the  criminal  jurisdiction  of  the  Courts  of  Quarter  See-* 
BionSi  M^d  giving  them  an  extensive  civil  jurisdiction.    The  former  scheme  has 
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been  AdTOCaled  by  Mr.  Aspinall,  the  Recorder  of  Liverpool,  with  the  view  of  re- 
liering  the  basiness  of  the  assizes.  It  would  be  desirable  that  the  judge  of 
Qourter  Sessions,  whether  we  call  him  Recorder  or  Chairman,  or  by  any  other 
same,  shoald  be  appointed  for  a  district,  not  less  tbau  an  entire  county,  and  that 
there  should  not  be  one  of  such  judges  for  each  of  the  principal  boroughs,  and 
another  for  the  rest  of  the  county.  In  some  cases,  where  several  adjacent  counties 
are  small,  it  might  not  be  amiss  to  appoint  one  of  such  judges  for  two  or  more  coun- 
ties, bat  this  would  be  regulated  by  the  state  of  the  business,  and  need  not  be  subject 
to  any  inflexible  rule.  It  is  most  necessary,  if  we  are  to  extend  the  power  of 
the  Courts  of  Quarter  Sessions,  that  we  should  appoint  to  them  judges  of  the 
highest  character  for  learning  and  discretion ;  at  present  the  tone  adopted  by 
recorders  and  churmen  of  Quarter  Sessions  is  not  always  such  as  the  dignity  of 
the  office  would  require.  I  would  say  prosecutors  and  plaiDtiffs  should  be 
allowed  to  select  what  venue  they  please,  subject  to  such  restrictions  as  reason 
and  common  sense  would  suggest. 

Mr.  CoAaLXS  Clask  :  This  question  is  really  one  of  very  great  importance,  and 
I  fully  agree  with  the  object  and  purpose  of  Dr.  Pankliurst's  well  considered 
and  excellently  expressed  paper.  Dr.  Pankhurst  has  said  that  we  ought  to  have 
uniformity  of  the  law.  As  to  that  there  can  be  no  doubt.  If  you  have  not 
nniformity  of  the  law  you  will  have  the  rights  of  every  individual  depending  on 
the  information  and  opinions  of  the  judge  who  administers  the  law  in  each  case. 
While  mentioning  tins  point  let  me  take  advantage  of  the  opportunity  for 
referring  to  the  distinction  which  is  said  to  exist  between  law  and  equity.  With 
regard  to  what  was  called  the  "  fusion  of  law  and  equity,"  when  their  origin  was 
eontldered,  there  seems  to  be  in  principle  no  difficulty  in  the  matter.  What  was 
law  ?  It  originally  was  a  strict  rule  of  conduct  to  be  applied  rigorously  and 
TigorooBly  at  all  times  and  under  all  circumstances.  But  such  a  rule,  however 
good  in  itself,  might  act  severely  and  even  harshly  in  certain  individual  cases. 
So  what  was  called  equity  stepped  in  to  temper  this  strict  application  of  law. 
How  has  the  jurisdiction  of  Courts  of  Equity  arisen  in  this  country  ?  Sioaply 
in  this  way.  The  rule  of  law  was  pronounced  in  a  particular  cose,  and  one  of 
the  parties  found  himself  aggrieved  by  it,  and  he  sought  to  have  the  decision  in 
his  case  revised  or  modified.  In  ancient  times  the  kings  of  the  country 
appeared   to   exercise  what  was  in  reality  a  dispensing  power,  and  by  this 

Ererogative  anthority  to  alter  or  arrest  the  decision  of  the  sentences  of  the 
iw.  The  king  was  most  easily  approached  through  the  means  of  his  confessor, 
and  perhaps  the  king  himself  thought  that  the  l>est  person  to  advise  him  as 
to  the  exercise  of  his  prerogative  in  such  matters  was  his  confessor.  At 
all  events  the  prerogative  has  been  exercised  through  the  confessor,  the  man 
who  was  the  spiritual  controller  of  the  king's  conscience,  and  hence  had  arisen 
the  phrase  now  applied  to  our  modern  Lord  Chancellors,  that  the^  were  ^^  the 
keepers  of  the  king's  conscience."  This  system  to  which  I  have  just  alluded 
went  on  for  a  gceA\,  number  of  years,  as  everything  in  England  did  when  it  was 
once  established  by  practice.  This  was  the  origin  of  the  equity  jurisdiction,  and, 
in  time,  eminent  churchmen  taking  a  pleasure  in  defining  the  rules  on  which  they 
would  proceed  in  applications  of  this  sort,  brought  the  practice  into  something 
like  a  system.  Such  being  the  object  and  origin  of  equity  (taking  it  as  entirely 
unconnected  with  certain  doctrines  chiefly  relating  to  the  inheritance  of  land^  it 
did  not  appear  at  all  difficult  to  combine  the  administration  of  law  with  equity, 
and  to  allow  any  one  tribunal  to  deal  with  any  individual  case,  in  its  double 
aspect  of  legal  and  equitable.  By  such  a  combination  complete  justice  might  be 
done  in  each  case,  and  the  injurious  and  abused  practice  of  having  a  formal 
decision  pronounced  in  one  court  which  was  to  be  partly  modified  or  rendered 
wholly  hieflTectual  by  a  fresh  suit  in  another  would  be  avoided.  As  to  the 
matter  of  localization  of  these  tribunals  I  fully  agree  with  Dr.  Pankhurst  that 
yon  onght  to  localize  them,  and  by  so  doing  you  are  considering  the  interests, 
comfort,  and  convenience  of  the  men  engaged  lu  the  administration  of  justice. 
Not  only  is  it  beneficial  in  diminishing  the  expense,  but  besides  that,  it  takes 
away  great  objections  raised  by  those  who  are  called  to  act  in  its  administra- 
tion. Chambers  of  Commerce  ought  in  no  way  to  be  converted  into  tribunals  of 
jQBtioe;  that  would  be  assigning  to  them  an  influence  and  power  which  does  not  pro- 
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perl  J  belong  to  them  and  which  can  never  be  exercised  by  thorn.  The  jadiclal  power 
should  be  entrusted  wholly  to  men  who  have  been  educated  in  the  exercise  of  it 
The  present  system  is  tending  to  this.  We  must  liave  good  judges  in  every  part 
of  the  country  ;  they  must  Ijc  distributed  over  tlie  whole  of  the  country,  and  the 
means  of  applying  to  them  should  lie  easy,  rapid,  and  cheap.  The  County 
Courts  in  England  are  inevitably  leading  to  this.  This  is  the  necessary  and 
inevitable  tendency  of  that  system,  and  the  existence  of  courts  so  constituted 
would  ensure  uniformity  of  justice  which  is  one  of  the  best  things  connected 
with  its  administration.  It  was  not  at  all  desirable  that  Chambers  of  Commerce 
should  be  converted  into  tribunals  to  decide  commercial  questions.  Their  proper 
character  was  that  of  the  legislators  and  managers  of  the  concerns  of  men 
engaged  in  commerce  not  that  of  tribunals  to  settle  their  disputes.  Uniformity 
of  law  was  a  necessary  incident  to  all  good  govcnimcnt,  and  that  could  not  be 
secured  where  each  tribunal  could  pronounce  its  own  uncontrolled  decision.  I 
have  been  greatly  pleased  with  the  i)aper  of  Dr.  Pankhurst. 
Pi'  Mr.  G.  K.  Tennent  (Edinl)urgli) :  I  agree  with  the  views  so  ably  ex- 
pressed by])r.  Pankhurst.  It  is  my  opinion  that  no  special  tribunals  in  the 
form  of  ChauiiKJi's  of  Commerce,  or  the  form  of  Commercial  Courts,  are  called  for. 
In  the  chartc'r  of  the  Chamber  of  Commerce  of  Glasgow  there  is  a  distinct  clau?% 
giving  i)owcr  to  the  committee  to  be  named  by  the  Chamber  to  act  as  arbitrators, 
but  it  has  been  for  many  years  a  dead  letter.  While  sympathizing  with  the* 
desire  of  the  mercantile  community  to  have  efhoient  tribunals  for  the  disposal  of 
mercantile  questions,  I  cannot  approve  of  the  constitution  of  a  separate  tribunal 
composed  of  merchants,  and  this  opinion  is  supported  in  the  face  of  all  the 
prepossessions  arising  in  my  mind  from  having  personally  been  engaged  in 
extensive  mercantile  transactions.  What  is  wanted  in  a  judge  is  a  highly 
educated  lawyer,  who  is  also  conversant  with  the  usages  of  trade,  for  it  is  in 
vain  to  attempt  to  understand  mercantile  law  without  an  intimate  knowledge  of 
the  usages  of  commerce  and  trade,  and  it  is  therefore  suggested  that  the  educa- 
tion of  the  bar  ought  to  be  altered,  and  that  the  barrist^^rs  intending  to  prac- 
tise in  mercantile  cases,  should  spend  a  year  or  two  in  some  large  mercantile 
establishment,  studying  bills  of  lading  and  other  mercantile  documents,  with  as 
much  assiduity  as  they  now  devote  to  the  science  of  jurisprudence.  If  this  were 
done  cfiScient  judges  might  thus  be  trained  up,  and  the  desire  of  our  mercantile 
friends  accomplished.  The  appropriate  remedy  is  nut,  in  my  opinion,  the  forma- 
tion of  new  courts,  but  the  proper  education  of  the  legal  profession,  without 
which  mercantile  law  must,  no  doubt,  be  imperfectly  administered.  Judges  well 
instructed  both  in  jurisprudence  and  mercantile  customs,  with  minds  di;$ciplined 
to  the  investigation  of  truth,  must  necessarily  be  superior  to  any  person  having 
mercantile  knowledge  without  the  aids  referred  to.  Every  civil  jurisdiction  shoul<^ 
if  possible,  be  consolidated  in  one  court.  Let  me.  for  instance,  refer  to  the 
Supreme  Civil  Court  of  Scotland,  which  has  a  jurisdiction  in  equity  and  common 
law,  admiralty,  exchequer,  and  csnsistorial  causes.  As  to  the  local  tribunals 
let  me  refer  to  our  SheriftV  courts,  which  have  au  unlimited  jurisdiction,  in 
personal  actions  in  bankruptcy  and  in  admiralty  causes,  with  a  considerable 
jurisdiction  in  equity,  which  ought  to  be  much  enlarged.  In  Lanarkshire  alone 
there  are  about  30,000  plaints  annually  (under  £12),  disposed  of  in  a  summary 
form,  and  the  limit  of  jurisdiction  has  just  been  raised  as  in  England  to  £oO. 
In  this  class  of  causes  there  is  no  appeal,  except  on  the  ground  of  violating 
statutory  form,  and  there  are  in  consequence  substantially  no  appeals,  but  in  the 
other  department  of  the  SheriflTs  court,  where  writt(?n  pleadings  are  adopted  there 
is  a  right  of  appeal  when  tlie  value  exceeds  £25,  but  such  is  the  public  satis- 
faction with  the  decision  of  the  local  judges,  that  the  average  number  of  appeals 
scarcely  amounts  to  3  per  cent.  To  secure  uniformity  of  decision  it  will  be 
necessary  to  have  an  appeal  in  a  summary  and  inexpensive  form  to  a  central 
tribunal.  Local  courts  of  aj^pcal  will  not  work.  At  the  time  the  Reform  Bill 
of  1832  was  passed,  there  was  a  provision  made  regarding  the  re^jistration  of 
voters.  Local  courts  of  appeal  were  constituted  consisting  of  several  sheriffs 
principal  of  the  adjoining  counties,  and  the  result  was  that  thei'e  was  such  a 
conflict  of  decisions  among  these  several  judicatories,  that  they  were  abolished 
and  their  powu's  and  jurisdiction  transferred  to  two  judges  of  the  Court  of 
Session. 
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Dt,  Paxkhu&st  :  I  have  listened  with  great  Batisfaction  to  the  discussion 
viieb  has  arisen  on  the  paper  I  have  just  read.  The  whole  of  this  ques- 
lloaia?oiFeB  throe  things — iwo  of  them  everybody  admits,  both  in  principle  and 
Bradiee ;  to  the  third  thing  everybody  is  ready  to  say  they  would  like  to  adopt  it. 
Sot  sre  not  prepared  to  say  they  would  like  the  way  which  one  or  other  has 
iuggeated  for  itl  The  two  first  questions  are  unity  of  the  law  and  uniformity 
in  its  prooedore.  These  two  things  are  a  late  result  of  civilization.  They 
Are  known  where  men  have  achieved  a  settlement  of  habitual  obedience  to 
lapreme  authority.  In  England  we  are  apt  to  forget  that  down  to  tlie  time 
of  Elizabeth  there  was  the  greatest  possible  difficulty  in  making  law  Buprcmc. 
Therefore  the  things* we  admit  to  be  necessary  are  late  results  of  civili- 
sation,  but  localization  in  the  administration  must  necessarily  be  the  latest 
of  all.  Now  that  point  is  possible,  and  is  just  as  necessary  as  the  other  two.  We 
have  instituted  throughout  the  British  empire  a  graud  system  for  the  introduction 
of  muformity.  I  mean  the  uniform  pystem  of  luw  report  -?  which  inform  every  judi- 
cial person  of  what  is  l-eing  done  at  ttiu?iii>erior  q'.iartcn*:^  of  legal  administration. 
He  is  thus  kept  informed  of  what  is  being  doue  at  the  very  foundation  of  justice. 
These  three  things  which  I  have  meniioncd  are  possible  and  necessary,  and  it 
only  remains  that  there  should  lie  unity  in  taking  action  in  the  matter.  I  can 
•peak  with  some  experience  of  what  is  goinp^  on  among  thccommcrcal  community, 
and  there  is  a  dangerous  disafloction  against  the  law  and  a  deep-seated  deter- 
mination to  have  a  remedy  fori hwiih,  and  it  is  our  fault,  who  having  some  in- 
fluence In  the  law,  do  not  at  once  oxercisa  it  to  give  them  that  which  is  a  necessary 
thing,  ade-firable  thing,  a  possible  thing,  and  a  tiling  which  can  be  doue.  Where 
it  is  possible  and  necessary,  I  do  not  see  why  we  nhould  hesitate  to  commit  our- 
selves to  the  entire  principle.  I  wa.s  much  impressed  with  the  language  of  our 
excellent  friend's  ad'Iress  as  President  of  the  Section  of  Jurisprudence.  He  made 
a  stand  for  what  every  man  in  the  empire  should  sympathise  with,  namely,  that 
no  change  in  our  judicial  system,  no  rcfortn  in  the  law  should  be  allowed  to  pass 
which  either  decreases  the  dignity,  lessens  the  authority  or  impairs  the  influence  of 
the  substantial  constituent  parts  of  the  laws  of  the  empire.  Every  man  should 
be  prond  to  maintain  the  honour  of  the  centre  and  the  dignity  and  honour  of  the 
parts.  Unity  in  the  law,  uniformity  iu  its  procedure,  and  localization  in  its 
administration  are  perfectly  compatible  with  maintaining  the  indci)cndoncc  of 
every  local  judicature  throughout  the  land.  That  ought  to  be  regarded  as  an 
ef&cient  settlement  of  the  question,  which  gives  i)ower  at  the  centre  aud  dignity 
and  utility  to  the  entire  branches. 

The  President  :  The  paper  was  an  able  disquidition  on  an  important  subject, 
and  the  gentlemen  who  have  sjioken  in  the  discussion  which  has  taken  place  have 
done  themselves  great  credit,  and  their  spccchos  have  been  worthy  of  the  paper 
to  which  they  referred.  As  far  as  uiy  exix^rience  goes  I  do  not  think  thei-e  ha.H 
been  a  more  interesting  discussion,  or  more  valuable  paper  than  that  produced 
by  Dr.  Pankhurst.  The  question  is  iu  some  degree  one  of  difficulty,  and  he  has 
dealt  with  it,  and  those  who  have  followed  him  have  dealt  with  it,  iu  a  very 
good  spirit.  Mr.  Mozley  spoke  like  a  lawyt-r  who  had  given  great  con- 
nderation  to  the  subject,  and  Mr.  Clark  gave  an  address  which  delighted  every- 
body who  heard  it,  being  imbued  with  the  learning  of  a  thorough  lawyer  and 
tinctured  with  the  highest  scholarship;  everybody  must  have  heard  it  with  the 
greatest  possible  pleasure,  and  Mr.  Teunent  coming  from  Scotland  has 
informed  you  of  many  things  worthy  of  cons*ideration  when  we  come  to  deal 
with  our  whole  legal  afl'airs.  We  have  had  much  larger  experieuce  iu  this 
matter  here  than  what  they  have  had  in  England.  We  have  had  local  jurisdic- 
tion from  the  year  1790  to  the  preseuk  time,  which  has  been  most  effectual,  and 
I  can  say,  and  everybody  can  say,  no  tribunals  are  more  popular  and  satisfactory, 
or  indeed  give  as  much  patisfuclion,  as  the  Quarter  Session  Courts,  and  wc  have 
had,  from  time  to  time,  an  extension  of  the  jurisdiction  until  it  is  now  consider- 
able indeed.  Having  regard  to  our  legal  constitution  hero,  the  jurisdiction  is  as 
liigh  as  that  of  the  County  Court  jiulge  in  Eiii^land  As  tlioy  stand  at  prc.«^ent, 
they  are  highly  popular  and  enicient,  and  what  has  been  observed  about  Sheriffs* 
Courts  in  Scotland  applies  to  the  Barristers'  Courts  in  Iivlaud.  We  should 
contribute  the  beat  information  we  can  to  those  who  come  from  a  distance 
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on  the  point,  and  I  can  saj  my    own   knowledge  of  their  experience  goei 
far  to    sustain   the  proposition    put  forward    by   Dr.    Pankhnret.      I   Udxik 
the  extension  of  the  equitable  jurisdiction  lately  given  to  the  Irish  Coanty  judge 
is   extremely   desirable.      I   do    not   give  any   opinion    as  to  the  extent  to 
which  it  ought  to  go,  that  is  worthy  of  consideration,  but  the  giving  to  the 
Irish  Coun^  judge  an  equitable  jurisdiction  which  he  exercises  on  behalf  of 
defendant,  and  cannot  exercise  on  behalf  of  plaintiff,  is  most  absurd.     Tliere 
ought  to  be  an  equitable  jurisdiction  for  the  plaintiff  as  well  as  defendant 
The  course  in  England  is  a  curious  one.    I  believe  the  County  Court  judge  does 
not  appear  as  judge  of  law  and  equity  in  each  single  case,  he  sits  part  of  the 
day  as  a  judge  of  equity,  and  part  of  the  day  as  a  judge  of  law.    It  appears  to 
mc  that  that  system  requires  to  be  altered ;  that  there  should  be  a  '^fodon  of  law 
and  equity,"  so  that  the  judge  may  deal  with  the  whole  case  as  a  connected  case, 
and  combine  the  principles  of  law  and  equity  together  to  do  justice  in  this  par- 
ticular case.    I  am  glad  my  views  as  to  the  maintenance  of  independent  jadica- 
ture  are  accepted  by  Dr.  Pankhurst.    I  have  a  strong  opinion  on  that.    I  haye 
also  a  strong  opinion  as  to  the  fact  that  it  will  not  do  to  localize  tribunals  to 
such  a  large  extent.    I  agi*ec  with  the  observation  made  that  the  establishment 
of  abnormal  courts,  such  as  Tribunals  of  Commerce,  should  be  carefully  re- 
garded, and  great  care  taken,  lest  in  the  establishment  of  such  tribunals  there 
should  be  a  disturbance  of  the  law  and   uncertainty,  taking  care  that  the 
localization  of  administration  shall  not  take  away  from  the  certainty  and  dignity 
connected  with  the  law. 


REPRESSION  OF  CRIME. 


CRIMES   OF   VIOLENCE. 

What  better  Measures  can  he  adopted  for  the  Prevention   of 
Crimes  of  Violence  against  the  Person  ? 

The  Paper  by  Mr.  T.  B.  LI.  Baker  on  this  subject  will  be  found  at 
p.  204. 

DISCUSSION. 

Mr.  George  Hurst,  J.P.  (Bedford) :  I  do  not  think  that  a  long  term  of  im- 
prisonment is  the  proper  punishment.  When  these  violent  assaults  are  com- 
mitted the  punishment  should  be  both  sharp  and  sudden.  Let  us  take  the  case 
of  men  Who  assault  their  own  wives,  and,  with  regard  to  them,  I  think,  we  should 
throw  overboard  everything  of  kindness  and  good  feeling.  This  class  of  offences 
has  now  become  very  frequent.  I  would  suggest  that  in  such  cases,  or  in  any 
case  of  assault  when  it  has  been  established  that  the  person  in  custody  has  been 
the  aggressor,  he  should  get  a  flogging,  with  a  very  short  imprisonment,  and  that 
this  should  be  repeated,  with  more  severity,  for  the  second  offence.  I  think  that 
such  persons  are  more  deterred  by  what  they  receive  upon  their  own  persons  than 
by  any  other  course  of  treatment  that  we  can  adopt.  And  now,  with  regard  to 
the  infliction  of  long  imprisonment  in  these  cases,  and,  indeed,  in  many  other  cases, 
it  should  not  be  forgotten  that  it  is  not  only  a  punishment  upon  the  man,  bat  it 
is  a  punishment  besides  on  the  community.  Why  should  a  man  of  this  class  be 
committed  to  gaol,  for  say  twelve  months,  and  the  community  be  obliged  to 
defray  the  cost  of  his  maintenance?  If  you  could  make  him  fitter  for  civilized 
society  by  keeping  him  in  gaol  for  that  period,  it  would  be  a  different  question, 
but  we  know  that  wc  do  not  achieve  such  a  result. 

Mr.  Watson  :  I  was  sheriff  and  ciiminal  judge  of  the  large  county  of  Aber- 
deen for  thirty  years,  and  I  have  had  a  good  deal  of  experience  in  the  treatment 
of  i)riPoners  in  Scotland.  My  theory  is  that  we  should  be  gentle  in  the  treat- 
ment of  our  prisoners,  and  I  object  to  flogging  or  imprisonment  for  the  first 
trifling  offence.     The  result  of  my  experience  has  been  that  almost  all  the 
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ilto  have  arisen  firom  the  nae  of  intoxicaling  driokR ;  and  tbat  few  of  tbem 
have  been  caased  bj  revengeful  feeling,  or  the  result  of  provocation.    They  aro 
mostly  committed  bj  ftrm-scrvantf  who  attend  mnrkctf*.    Wben  one  of  those 
penoos  ia  brought  before  the  court  it  U  found  that  be  bsiA  Itornc  a  good  character : 
and  he  may  have  got  some  verbal  provocation,    which    be  followed  up  by 
knocking  the  party  down.    Is  the  court  to  send  bim  to  jail,  which  meani«  that 
the  man  must  lose  the  settlement  he  has  made  with  bis  master,  and   also 
his  character  for  life?     My  opiuion  is,  that  in  all  such  coj^^a  as  this,  the 
more  prudent  and  just  course  would  be  to  impo.se  such  a  fine  as  the  man 
ooald  pay,  and  in  addition  to  this,  to  bind  bim  over  to  keep  the  peace,  so 
as  not  only  to  have  his  own  security,  but  the  security  of  somo  other  party 
for  his  future  good  behaviour.     I  have  found  this  course  to  produce  the 
most  excellent  effects,  and  I  have  scarcely  found  one  of  these  i)ersonA,  when 
deslt  with  in  this  wa}',  come  up  before  the  court  a  second  time,  but,  on  tlie  other 
band,  if  I  had  sent  to  gaol  a  ma  i  charged  with  such  an  offence  as  this,  if  he  had 
in  consequence  lost  bis  settlement,  and  if  I  had  or«Icrcd  him  to  Iks    iloj;gc<l 
while  in  prison,  I  might  bo  pivtiy  certain  that  the  whole  public  opinion  of  the 
district  would  have  arisen  up  against  me.    My  opiuion  is,  tliat  you  will  never 
tuccM^  in  putting  down  crime  by  flogging,  and  I  think  we  should  l)e  very  slow 
in  ordering  imprisonment  for  the  first  offence.    1  would  recommend  that,  when 
it  is  found  a  man  cannot  sustain  hiuLsclf,  the  reformatory  system  should  bo 
applied,  and,  under  these  circumstances,  I  would  scnteooe  him  for  five  years : 
that  would  tend  to  repress  drunken  habits,  an  1 1  think  when  intemperance  leads 
a  man  to  the  commission  of  frequent  assaults,  he  is  as  well  iutitlcd  to  imprison- 
ment in  a  reformatory  as  (be  boy  or  sixteen  years  of  age. 

Mr.  Mabsball,  J.P.  (Middlesex) :  I  iM^Ucve  that  the  principle  which  Sheriff 
Watson  adopted  extends  all  over  Scotland  and  England,  that  i.s  not  to  punish 
by  imprisonment  for  a  first  offence,  but  to  infiiet  a  fine  or  bind  the  party  over  to 
keep  the  peace.  Xobo<ly  would  think  of  sending  a  workman,  for  instance,  who 
was  earning  bis  bread  and  supporting  his  family  by  his  labour,  and  whose  cha- 
racter might  be  generally  good,  to  prison  if  he  could  possibly  avoid  it.  As  to 
assaults  constantly  rccumng,  I  have  found  men  of  goo4l  character  in  other  re- 
spects frequently  brought  befoi*e  me  as  a  magistrate.  I  know  their  facos  well : 
but  even  with  them  by  sending  tbem  to  prison  you  only  reduce  their  families  to 
poverty  and  to  become  a  burden  on  the  parish  authorities.  I  do  not  think  fiogging 
is  the  proper  punishment  for  that  cla.««  of  offences  ;  1  consider  it  was  intended 
to  be  visited  on  persons  who  were  guilty  of  assaults  for  the  purpose  of  robbery. 
In  my  opinion  flogging  is  a  i>unii-hmcnt  that  should  only  lie  adopted  in  ca«^2s  of 
};reat  gravity ;  perhaps  of  wife-beating,  and  lor  assauUs  committed  by  jumping 
on  people. 

Mr.  WATfON  :  I  have,  in  the  course  of  my  experience,  found  a  very  simple  and 
effective  way  of  dealing  with  some  of  these  cases.  In  many  cases,  when  a  serious 
assault  has  been  committed,  the  party  who  has  been  so  as:!aultevl  has  proceclcil 
both  criminally  and  civilly  against  his  assailant  before  the  same  judge.  I  know 
a  cafC  where  a  party  committed  a  severe  assault  ui>on  another.  Well,  as  a  cri- 
minal judge  I  fined  bim  two  guinea-*  for  the  assault,  and  he  was  also  procee<lod 
against  for  a  civil  offence  under  the  Small  Debts  Court  Act.  In  this  proceeding 
I  gave  the  largest  amount  I  had  the  power  to  give  against  him,  which  was 
j£8  0*.  S</.  This  occnrrwl  in  a  country  disirict,  and  when  the  people  found  that 
the  i»cr30u  who  committed  the  oftencc  was  first  fined,  and  tbat  afterwards  be  was 
obliged  to  pay  a  far  Ltrgur  euui,  they  said  *'  \Vc  bad  better  not  get  drunk  in  this 
way." 

The  Kev.  Joux  II.  Our  (Antrim) :  It  should  be  umlerstood  by  the  Section,  that 
outrages  against  the  person  aro  not  i.umerous  in  Ireland,  arid  that  when  they 
occur,  by  far  tlie  larg^>st  troportion  of  such  olfences  is  attributable  to  drink,  a  less 
number  to  passion,  and  a  still  smaller  number  to  revenge.  The  crime  of  garot- 
ting  may  be  said  to  be  unknown  in  Ireland.  Whether  this  U  to  be  ascribed  to 
our  lower  civilization,  or  to  a  natural  tci>dcrne.ss  in  the  Irish  character,  which 
U  Rhare<l  even  by  the  ciiminal  classes,  or  to  inaptncss  in  the  Irish  burglar  to 
ac(|uirc  the  new  science,  it  may  not  bo  easy  to  determine ;  but  the  fact  is  un- 
doubted.   To  diminiiib  ci  imcs  agaiust  the  persou,  I  believe  they  should  be  treated 
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with  more  severity  than  has  been  the  castom  hitherto.  I  do  not  agree  with 
Palej,  that  the  proper  cid  of  human  punishment  is  not  the  satisfaction  of  justioe, 
but  the  prevention  of  crime.  There  is  such  a  thing  as  vindicatory  justice,  which 
demands  that  crimes  against  society  should  be  punished  by  society,  and  surely 
no  one  will  aflBrm  that  the  safety  of  a  man's  pcifion  and  the  safety  of  bis  property 
should  be  i)ut  on  precisely  the  samo  level.  1  should  be  disjwsed  to  extend  cor- 
poral punishment,  not  only  to  all  garottiiig  cases,  but  also  to  all  atrocions 
assaults  on  peace  officers  or  constabulary,  and  to  i*epcatcd  and  inhuman  wife 
beating.  By  this  means,  and  by  the  judicious  repression  of  public  houses,  and  of 
the  crimes  of  pugilism  and  cruelty  to  animals,  which  train  men  to  acts  of  bar- 
barity, offences  against  the  person  would  soon  be  materially  lessened. 

Mr.  T.  B.  Ll.  Baker  :  With  respect  to  the  assaults  of  husbands  upon  their 
wives,  this  is,  no  doubt,  an  important  class,  but  it  is  only  one  class  of  a  large 
number.  They  come  into  the  first  class  of  assaults — namely,  thope  of  passion, 
and  not  those  of  fashion.  I  must  differ  from  the  opinion  that  flogging  is  the 
most  judicious  treatment  for  cowardly  assaults  on  individuals.  1  have  had  a 
considerable  number  through  my  bands,  and  although  some  shrink  from  pain,  I 
))elieve  there  is  a  considerable  number  that  it  is  quite  useless  to  deal  with  in 
that  way.  Some  may  be  dealt  with  by  the  first  flogging,  but  if  they  get  past  the 
first  or  second,  you  must  go  to  some  other  remedy,  for  any  amount  of  it  >vill  l>e 
worse  than  useless  after  that.  As  to  long  imprisonments,  it  may  be  merely  an 
experiment,  but  you  must  remember  that  if  you  can  do  anything  to  stop  the 
number  of  offences  you  save  expense  by  the  decrease  in  the  number  in  your  gaols. 
I  have  observed  an  extraordinary  diminution  of  crime  between  the  years  1856 
and  18C0,  by  the  general  adoption  of  a  system  of  sending  offenders  to  long  termi 
of  imprisonment.  If  you  can  lessen  the  number  of  imprisonments  you  will  soon 
pay  the  expense  of  long  imprisonments.  As  to  what  my  friend  Sheriff  Watson 
has  observed,  I  quite  agree  that  on  the  first  offence  the  man  should  be  fined  and 
bound  over  for  his  future  good  behaviour.  The  last  gentleman  who  spoke  has 
mentioned  that  there  are  no  assaults  on  the  person  for  the  mere  purpose  of  rob- 
bery in  Ireland.  To  this  I  may  say  that  very  few  crimes  of  that  clasa  occur  in 
England  except  in  London.  Three  or  four  years  ago  we  had  some  of  these 
crimes  in  the  country  districts,  but  they  speedily  disappeai*ed,  and  we  heard  no 
more  about  them  till  the  outbreak  of  the  London  **  roughs  *'  last  June. 

The  Chairman  (Master  of  the  Rolls) :  The  plan  suggested  is,  that  we  should 
begin  with  small  punishments,  and,  with  the  repetition  of  offences,  increase  these 
punishments  very  rapidly.  Now,  many  of  the  speakers  have  spoken  from  an 
English  or  Scotch  point  of  view,  and  I  may  refer  to  some  cases  that  do  not 
extend  to  either  of  these  countries,  and  to  some  which  are  prevalent  among  them, 
but  from  which  we  are  remarkably  free.  Intemperance,  of  course,  is  the  fruitful 
cause  of  assaults  in  both  countries.  There  is  one  class  of  crime  we  are  here 
completely  iVee  from.  Violent,  brutal  assaults  upon  wives  are  not  a  characteristic 
of  Irish  crime,  and  if  I  may  judge  from  the  papers  it  is  veiy  common  in  England. 
When  1  was  a  Crown  prosecutor  I  had  very  few  cases  of  assaults  upon  women 
before  me ;  and  1  speak  of  my  experience  of  Dublin,  when  I  say  it  was  a  crime 
of  rare  occurrence.  I  remarked  that  at  one  time  a  series  of  very  grave  assaults 
occurred  in  Dublin  from  the  shoemakers  getting  into  a  habit  of  stabbing  each 
other  with  those  round  sharp  knives  which  are  employed  in  their  occupation. 
Well,  this  practice  was  put  down  by  the  judges  passing  very  severe  sentences. 
This  course  had  the  best  effects,  although  it  would  not  bear  out  the  views  of  my 
friend.  Sheriff  Watson.  There  is  another  class  of  grave  cases  of  assault,  whico 
were  at  one  time  very  common  in  many  parts  of  Ireland— I  allude  to  the  custom 
of  faction  fights.  At  the  beginning  of  my  career  there  was  scacely  a  la  ge 
meeting  without  its  faction  fight  among  the  people,  and  although  they  have  not 
wholly  ceased  in  the  country,  we  may  look  to  the  progress  of  education,  and  of 
society  gonorally  to  do  away  with  them.  I  think  that  the  principle  of  the 
inUiction  of  fines  in  cases  of  assauKs  on  the  persons  is  not  to  be  adopted  without 
serious  consideration.  The  effect  of  the  fine  falls  upon  the  wife  and  children, 
while  the  culprit  continues  to  enjoy  his  luxuries  at  the  cost  and  to  the  punish- 
ment of  his  wife  and  children.  When  we  see,  in  the  case  of  a  wealthy  person 
gnilty  of  ono  of  these  assaults,  a  fine  of  five  shillings,  or  five  pounds  imposed,— 
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and  thftl  is  the  ulmoit  the  law  in  this  coontry  will  allow— It  is  a  perfect  farce  to 
renrd  that  as  a  poniahment. 

Mr.  WrLLiAX  Qwuly  (Bdfast) :  Having  ffpent  some  time  in  connexion  with  the 
pablic  woriu  at  the  Portland  conrict  station,  I  can  give  my  opinion  on  the 
working  of  the  sjrstem  there,  and  I  rise  to  bear  my  testimony  in  favour  of 
the  views  which  have  been  expressed  by  Mr.  Baker.  I  agree  with  bim  that  the 
ponidiinent  should  be  very  severe  for  crimes  against  the  pcreon.  My  opinion  is, 
that  the  severity  of  the  pnnisbment  should  be  caused  by  the  severity  of  the 
discipline,  instead  of  the  length  of  time.  If  a  criminal  remains  a  long  time  in 
prison,  be  cannot  be  an  example  to  others ;  but  if  he  is  kept  there  a  short  time 
and  undergoes  severe  punishment,  he  will,  when  sent  out,  be  an  example  to 
others,  and  prevent  them  from  the  comnuasion  of  crime. 


PBISON  LABOUB. 

b  it  Expedient  and  Practicable  to  make  Prison  Labour  Productire 

and  Remunerative  f 

In  addition  to  the  paper  by  Mr.  Shepherd,  printed  at  p.  210  : — 

Mr.   Hekbt  Cartwbigbt,   Barrister-at-Law,   read    a  paper   in 
which   he   noticed   the   differeDt  phases  of  public  opioion  on  the 
subject  of  prison  discipline  during  the  last  twenty-five  years.     The 
enlightened  principles  enunciated  by  Bentham  had  induced  a  more 
rational  management  of  prisons  than  had  formerly  prevailed,  and  the 
successful  eiibrts  of  Maconochie  and  Crofton  had  proved  that  crimi- 
nals, like  other  men,  were  alive  to  the  motives  of  self-interest.     It  was 
the  object  of  society  to  prevent  the  criminal  class  from  moltiplyiug,  by 
causing  its  absorption  into  the  honest  populatiou,  and  that  i>ystem  of 
discipline  which  made  the  punishment  inflicted  the  means  of  training 
to  industry  was  the  best  mode  of  accomplishing  such  an  object.     The 
nnreasouing  panic  of  1862  had  produced  Lord  Carnarvon's  measure, 
which,  though  divested  of  its  more  objectionable  features,  was  a  re- 
trograde step,  and  founded  on  one-sided  evidence.     The  results  of 
the  purely  deterrent  and  the  industrial  systems  equally  led  to  the 
conviction  that  the  interests   of  society  and   the  vital  objects   of 
punishment  were   conserved  in  a  far  greater  degree  by  the  latter 
Bystem.     But  there  were  difficulties  in   making   our  local  prisons 
more  self-supporting,  arising  from  the  short  terms  of  imprisonment, 
the  average  detention  of  prisoners  in  county  and  borough  gaols  being 
forty-eight  days,  and  about  seventy  per  cent,  being  committed  for 
less  than  thirty  days.     It  would  be  hopeless  to  obtain  in  that  period 
any  profitable  return  from  their  labour.     It  must  also  be  borne  in 
mind  that  a  large  proportion  of  the  inmates  of  local  prisons  were 
waiting  their  trial,  were  debtors,  or  were  not   under  sentence  of 
hard  labour.     Taking  these  drawbacks  into  account,  the  work  done 
was  not  unreasonably  deficient.     Mr.  Cartwright  advocated  that  a 
more  extensive  classification  of  prisoners  should  be  established,  and 
that  the  local  prison  should  be  used  for  short  sentences  only,  and  that 
criminals  under  longer  terms  of  detention  should  be  sent  to  adult 
reformatories. 

T  2 
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Another  pafmr  on  the  same  question  was  read  by  Captain  W.  H.^ 
i'ENWiCK,  R.N^  Gfovernor  of  Shropshire  Prison.  Tlio  Prison  Act  of 
l^65y  if  properly  mbufdeil  and  adapted  to  the  locality  and  eoustruc- 
fion  of  the  various  prisons,  w'oufd  be  found  a  framework  for  rules 
sufficient  to  re-organize  discipline,  and  provide  a  system  of  labour 
which,  while  it  made  the  punishment  of  the  prisoner  exemplary, 
would  induce  amendment  by  the  process.  By  that  Act  it  was  com- 
pulsory that  the  Labour  of  the  criminal,  during  the  first  three  months 
of  imprisonment,  shouhl  be  of  so  severe  and  tedious  a  nature  as  to  be 
penal  and  exemplary.  '  Tliis  was  culled  hard  labonr  of  the  first  class. 
During  the  more  advanced  terra,  a  progi'essive  diminution  of  such 
Isiborrr  took  place,  and  an  increased  amount  of  industrial  labour,  or 
hard  labour  of  the  second  class,  substituted  as  a  i^eward  for,  and 
atimulos  to,  continued  good  conduct.  Industry  was  thus  associated 
in  the  minds  of  the  prisoners  with  pleasure,  and  it  was  made  and 
considered  a  privilege  to  be  so  employed,  whilst  such  an  application 
of  labour  tended  to  the  moral  elevation  of  the  prisoner,  and,  conse- 
quently, to  his  reformation.  The  practicability  of  making  prison 
labour  remunerative  was  a  question  surrounded  with  difficulties.  It 
was  one  partly  of  locality,  partly  of  the  construction  of  the  prison, 
but  chiefly  of  business-like  management.  There  was  no  denying  the 
practical  evidence  of  Wakefield,  Bedford,  and  other  prisons,  some  of 
which,  under  the  new  Act,  had  produced  much  more  work  than 
when  the  prisoners  were  employed  indiscriininateljs  without  regard 
to  system  or  classification.  Each  prison  should  be  fitted  with  appli- 
ances suitable  to  the  peculiar  trades  of  the  place,  and  when  the 
prisoner  had  no  trade  he  should  be  employed  at  such  work  as  re- 
quired little  instruction  and  supervision,  such  as  mat  and  paper  bag 
making,  wood  cutting,  weavin-r,  and  similar  occupations.  For  those 
sentenced  to  short  periods,  such  as  drunkards,  vagrants,  and  such 
like,  exceptional  treatment  was  needed,  for  which  the  new  Act  amply 
provided.  Their  diet,  bed,  mid  treatment  should  be  such  as  to  give 
them  a  wholesome  dread  of  prison.  JsoLted  confinement  for  the 
drunkard,  shot  drill  or  wheel  for  the  tramp,  plank  bed  and  bread  and 
water  for  both. 

DISCUSSION. 

Mr.  T.  B.  Ll.  BAKEn  :  ^fany  years  ago,  when  speaking  on  this  qncstlon  to  a 
chairman  of  Quarter  Sessions,  a  hard-headed  practical  man,  I  was  startled  by  liis 
statement  that  he  was  stronjrly  opposed  to  laying  out  nuich  money  on  an  eztenaivo 
enlargement  of  Worcestershire  Prison,  because  he  believed  that  England  would 
not  long  stand  the  jail  as  the  principal  place  of  punishment  for  its  prisoners.  The 
efiPective  solution  of  the  whole  question  will,  I  believe,  bo  found  in  the  trans- 
ference of  those  prisoners  who  have  been  ordered  long  sentences,  to  the  refor- 
matories. It  will  bo  said  by  some,  that  if  sncli  wore  done  they  would  run  away. 
But  was  not  the  same  thing  said  when  we  first  tried  the  plan  with  boys  ?  And  I 
honestly  confess  I  did  not  dare  to  let  it  be  much  talked  about  when  wo  first 
tried  the  reformatory  in  my  own  part  of  the  country,  because,  if  the  boys  had 
run-  away,  everybody  would  have  been  ready  to  turn  round  upon  me  and  say 
**  Didn't  I  toU  you  so  ?  **  But  wo  have  found  that  the  reformatory  system  has 
been  perfecliy  practicable  with  boys  ;  that  its  results  have  been  of  the  most  bene-r 
^icial  kind  j  ^k^  wbajt  riaaaipq  have  we  to  believe  that  the  same  would  not  bo  the 
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b  ^ider  offenders  P  IlaTing  had  fifteen  ytiara*  cxporienoo  with  boys,  and 
uv'  experience  with  men,  I  will  undertake  to  forfeit  any  small  amonnt  of 
iftt  I  possess  if  the  reformatory  principle  cannot  be  carried  out  with  men 
18  it  has  been  with  boys,  provided  it  is  ddnd  on  a  proper  and  simple  p'an. 
lid  then  hare  imprisonments  for  a  Tdry  short  time,  and  you  would  bo 
train  your  criminal  population  up  to  some  habits  of  industry.  Wo  are 
red  to  reduce  the  strength  of  our  prisoners  to  any  considerable  ostonty 
»  turn  a  man  out  of  jail  in  a  weak  condition  ho  cannot  earn  his  livelihood 
ktely.  But  if  we  remove  them  out  of  doors — if  wo  take  them  from  the 
>  ^tbe  industry  of  a  reformatory — wo  have  no  difficulty  in  bringing  up 
rongth.  Being  turned  out,  eventually,  from  a  reformatory,  they  will  be 
ble  to  cam  a  living  than  wo  find  them  now,  when  leaving  our  jails.    To 

ftudionco  this  is  no  novelty,  for  they  have  already  fomid  it  to  answer 
ipplied  to  their  convicts.  Tlie  plan  which  I  propose  is  simply  to  remove 
linal  from  a  prison  to  a  reformatory,  and  let  the  statute  declare  that  a 
tary  is  a  prison  within  the  meaning  of  the  Act.  Let  the  Secretary  of 
t  power  to  remove  such  prisoners  as  he  may  think  proper  from  a  pri  on 
>rmatory,  and  should  they  misconduct  themselves,  or  behave  ill,  let  him 
wer  to  remove  them  back  again  to  jail.  By  this  means,  the  criminal 
»  kept  in  a  state  of  dread,  while  encouragement  would  be  hold  out  to  him 
itinuanco  of  good  conduct.  If  his  behaviour  was  satisfactory,  he  should 
sket-of -leave  when  half  his  sentence  was  over,  and  the  chances  would  be 
would  be  turned  out  upon  society  a  better  man  than  when  he  entered 
and  able  to  earn  an  honest  livelihood.  In  my  opinion  short  sentences 
Iways  be  given  for  first  offences,  and  for  a  second  offence  the  sentence 
>e  twelve  months,  four  months  of  which  should  be  spent  in  prison,  and 
*  reformatory,  where  a  man  could  earn  a  considerable  portion  of  his  living 
IS  of  out-door  labour.  Why,  even  the  small  boys  in  my  reformatory  earn 
lar,  although  we  know  that  a  growing  boy  eats  a  very  great  deal  and  is 
do  very  little  work  in  comparison  to  what  a  man  would  do.  Such  a 
would  havo  a  far  more  deterrent  and  reformatory  effect  than  the 
which  you  havo  at   present.    I  must   differ  from  Mr.  Shepherd  when 

that  it  was  America  introduced  the  silent  and  soUtary  system  of  prison 
le.  It  was  my  own  town  of  Gloucester  that  first  introduced  it,  and  some 
terwords  the  Americans  sent  over  a  commissioner  to  investigate  its  prin- 
nd  to  take  it  to  that  country.  I  quite  agree  as  to  the  great  amoimt  of 
At'  is  lost  in  discipline,  or  what  is  called  discipline,  in  keeping'  the  jail 
J  clean,  in  cooking,  and  washing,  and  chapel,  and  other  necessaries, 
dl  the  circumstances  I  do  not  believe  our  jails  can  be  made  much  more 
ive  than  they  are  at  present,  but  I  do  think  that  adult  reformatories  would 
lated  to  effect  much  good  among  our  criminal  classes.  I  may  add  that  I 
a  three  months*  sentence  is  almost  an  unmitigated  evil.  If  you  send  a 
jail  for  ten  days  you  will  find  him  intensely  unhappy  during  that  time ; 
ou  keep  him  there  for  three  months  ho  gets  accustomed  to  the  life,  and  he 
>ry  much  less  for  it  when  ho  goes  out.  But  after  you  pass  the  six  months 
er  upon  another  phase.  You  keep  him  from  his  friends  so  long  that  he 
to  get  weary  of  prison  life,  and  when  he  gets  out  he  finds  that  his  former 
€8  have  been  removed.  1  should  never  like  to  see  a  man  sent  to  prison 
inor  offence  for  more  than  one  month. 

^BOBGE  Hurst,  J.  P.,  (Bedford);  The  great  advantage  of  remunerative  prison 
uent  has  been  proved  in  the  county  of  iVutrim  prison,  which,  by  the  kind- 
the  local  inspector,  I  had  the  opportunity  of  visiting.  I  found  there 
x)ur  was  utilised  as  far  ar.  practicable.  One-third  of  the  inmates  are 
,  who  are  employed  in  washing  and  getting  up  clothes,  and  the  work  is 
autifully.  They  not  merely  wash  for  the  prison,  but  also  for  the  soldiers 
barracks,  and  for  private  families.  The  men  are  employed  in  various 
I  labour ;  and  those  who  are  acquainted  with  any  handicraft  are  engaged 
ing  at  their  own  trades.  The  number  of  prisoners  is  about  three  himdred, 
result  of  their  employment,  in  a  pecuniary  point  of  view,  is  very  successful, 
;  a  considerablo  sum  in  aid  of  the  rates.  Besides  doing  the  work  of  the 
the  earnings  of  the  women  alone  amount  to  dSOOO  per  annum.     In  the 
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Bedford  Prison  the  labour  of  the  prisoners  has  been  turned  to  escellont  aacoun 
In  the  last  year,  exclusiye  of  wox;k  done  for  the  jail,  the  proHt  upon  goods  sol 
and  made  in  the  prison,  amounted  to  more  than  £500.  But  this  advantage  mm 
be  considered  as  secondary  only  as  compared  with  the  improved  habits  of  tb 
persons  confined.  This  is  shown  by  the  decrease  in  the  number  of  re-committal 
The  average  number  of  committals  per  annum,  from  1848  to  1852  inclusive,  wi 
G77,  and  of  re-committals  213,  but,  during  the  five  years  from  1858  to  18€ 
inclusive,  since  the  industrial  system  has  been  in  operation,  the  average  of  con 
mittals  has  been  reduced  to  503,  and  the  re-committals  to  158.  I  have  no  doul 
that  the  difiference  would  have  been  greater  but  that  a  considerable  proportion  < 
the  committals  are  of  strangers  to  the  county,  who  have  committed  ofTences  durin 
their  temporary  residence.  The  county  of  Bedford  lying  intermediately  betwee 
the  north  of  England  and  the  metropolis,  a  great  number  of  tramps  and  othc 
strangers  continually  pass  through  it.  In  this  prison  persons  under  long  sci 
tences  only  are  employed  profitably ;  but  it  would  be  a  great  improvement  if  a 
the  prisoners  were  employed  usefully,  no  matter  whether  the  sentence  be  long  c 
short.  The  long  sentence  prisoner,  if  a  skilled  workman,  might  be  kept  in  tL 
practice  of  his  proper  occupation,  and  the  imskilled  be  taught  some  craft  t 
qualify  him  for  obtaining  a  living  when  the  term  of  his  mcai-ccration  shall  hai 
terminated.  Persons  imprisoned  for  short  periods,  by  being  kept  at  work  uscfulli 
would  be  in  condition  for  industrial  occupation  on  leaving,  and,  perhaps,  som( 
what  improved  into  laborious  habits.  The  best  employment  for  a  prisoner  woul 
be  in  making  such  articles  for  which  a  ready  market  could  be  obtained.  Th 
labour  must  be  performed  in  separate  cells  to  adopt  it  to  the  non-recognitio 
system.  The  labour  required  to  be  done  should  be  a  fair  day's  work,  and  if  tha 
be  exceeded  the  prisoner  himself  should  have  some  benefit  for  his  labour.  As 
constant  source  of  employment  for  prisoners  different  trades  might  be  cerricd  o! 
at  various  prisons,  and  the  labour  of  each  devoted  to  supply  the  requirements  < 
others.  Police  clothing,  and  articles  required  for  the  army  and  tbo  publi 
institutions  of  a  country  might  be  manufactured  in  the  prisons.  The  intermc 
diate  prisons  in  Ireland,  and  the  English  Prisoners'  Aid  Society  hava  proved  tha 
the  reclamation  of  persons  who  have  led  a  life  injurious  to  society  is  far  from 
hopeless  task.  These  institutions  have  been  pioneers  in  the  important  work,  an 
they  have  proved  that  if  you  wish  for  the  reformation  of  those  who  have  gon 
wrong,  you  must  teach  them  to  labour  and  afford  them  the  means  of  obtainin 
employment ;  and  make  our  jails  not  merely  punitory,  but  in  reality  schools  ( 
industry. 

The  Kev.  Richard  Oulton,  (Local  Inspector  of  County  Antrim  Jnil) :  It  i 
clearly  due  to  the  rate-payers  of  the  county  that  prison  laboar  should  be  produc 
tive  unless  there  be  some  strong  objection.  But,  if  the  produce  of  the  prisoners 
work  be  not  offered  for  sale  at  a  lower  rate  than  it  could  be  offered  by  fro 
workmen  no  injury  could  be  done,  as  the  quantity  supplied  would  not  bo  suiKcien 
to  bring  down  prices.  On  the  other  point,  whether  productive  or  non-productiv 
labour  would  be  better  for  the  prisoner  himself,  it  has  been  stated  that  prisoner 
would  look  upon  non-productive  labour  more  as  a  pimishment,  and  that  it  wonl 
therefore  act  mere  as  a  deterrent.  My  opinion  is  that  it  would  have  an  injuriou 
effect — that  the  prisoner  would  become  sullen  under  such  a  system,  and  woul' 
look  upon  his  toil  as  a  vindictive  punishment  invented  only  to  annoy  him.  It  i 
quite  true  that  work  is  very  much  interfered  with  by  the  necessary  routine  c 
jail  discipline,  but  this  is  not  to  be  regretted,  as  the  order,  regularity,  disciplin< 
and  cleanliness  enforced  are  of  the  utmost  value  to  the  prisoner.  In  my  opinio: 
short  sentences  need  not  much  interfere  with  prison  work.  Those  who  ar 
tradesmen  should  be  set  at  once  to  their  own  trades  on  committal.  Of  course  : 
trade  could  not  be  taught  to  an  ignorant  person  in  the  course  of  a  short  iniprison 
ment,  but  there  is  s tone-breaking  and  other  work  for  this  class  of  .persons.  I 
the  county  of  Antrim  jail  the  warders  are  tradesmen,  and  the  separate  systcn 
enables  the  officials  to  classify  the  prisoners  for  day  work  irrespective  of  thei 
sentences  or  degrees  of  guilt.  I  have  found  untried  prisoners  supporting  them 
selves  and  asking  for  work  which  I  have  authorised  to  be  given ;  and  when  un 
tried  prisoners  are  supported  not  by  themselves  but  by  the  county  they  ar 
expected  to  accompUsb  a  certain  amount  of  work. 
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Mr.  Setmocr  Txdlox  :  I  take  it  for  granted  that  \se  are  all  agreed  there  should 
be  productive  labour  in  our  prisons,  and  then  the  question  arises,  is  it  practical 
to  make  it  remuneratiTO  ?     I  find  from  a  return  of  the  prison  of  tho  State  of  Xew 
York  that  while  its  expenditure  was  191,000  dollars,  the  receipts  from  prison 
labour  amounted  to  94,G00  dollars,  so  that  they  hare  work  going  on  of  something 
like  a  remuneratiTe  character.     [The  Rev.  Mr.  Oulton :  The  amount  of  the  work 
done  in  our  jail  is  so  much  that  we  only  get  a  presentment  from  the  grand  jury 
at  every  second  assizes.]     I  quite  agree  with  Mr.  Shepherd  as  to  the  losa  of  time 
that  takes  place  every  day  in  moving  the  prisoners  to  and  from  chapel.    Before 
the  meeting  at  Sheffield  I  visited  several  prisons,  and  I  put  the  question  in  one 
case  to  the  governor,  and  in  another  to  the  female  warder,  as  to  the  efifect  of  the 
system,  and  in  both  cases  it  was  stated  that  most  of  tho  difficulty  in  the  employ- 
ment of  prisoners  arose  from  the  delay  in  their  passing  to  and  from  the  chapel.  While 
I  should  be  inclined  to  g^vo  more  time  to  the  education  of  the  prisoner,  I  should 
not  like  to  break  up  the  hours  which  he  should  devote  to  habits  of  industry.     I 
would,  as  far  as  possible,  assimilate  the  hours  of  tho  prisoner  within  the  jail,  with 
those  of  persons  outside  its  walls ;  and  I  would  encourage  his  habits  of  industry 
80  that  they  might  be  permanent  when  he  re-entered  society.     As  to  the  par- 
ticular employment  in  which  you  should  engage  your  prisoners,  that,  to  a  great 
extent,  should  depend  upon  the  locality.     There  arc,  of  course,  some  occupations 
that  are  common  to  aU j>risons — stone-breaking,  for  instance ;  and  there  are  also 
•}me  trades  which  are  generally  carried  on,  such  as  shocmaking  and  carpenter's 
work.     I  can  see  no  i*eason  why,  in  a  large  town  like  Belfast,  with  its  extensive 
linen  manufactures,'  that  branch  of  trade  could  not  be  carried  on  in  its  prison. 
[Rev.  3Ir.  Oulton :  We  have  a  dozen  of  looms  in  the  county  Antrim  prison.]     I  am 
very  glad  to  hear  it,  and  you  have  an  industrial  department  here  in  the  employment 
of  women  in  washing  which  might  with  advantage  be  introduced  into  other  prisons. 
Mr.  Falkikbb,  Q.C.  :  So  far  as  the  Belfast  jail  is  concerned,  it  is  a  notable  ox- 
ample  of  good  management,  which  deserves  to  be  recorded  in  the  annals  of  this  As- 
sociation. I  believe  I  speak  the  general  opinion  when  I  say  that  this  is  one  of  those 
social  questions  which  has  met  its  solution  in  Ireland.     On  the  aboUtion  of  trans- 
portation Sir  Walter  Croft  on  applied  himself  to  a  solution  of  the  problem  of  balancing 
punishment  with  reformation,  instead  of  sending  the  prisoners  out  of  the  jails  witli 
blasted  reputation.     I  can  state  that  the  opinion  of  all  the  parties  connected  with 
the  Irish  system  is,  that  the  more  the  principles  carried  out  in  tho  large  Govern- 
ment prisons  can  be  adopted  in  the  local  prisons  the  bettor.     Here  again  .1  par- 
tial solution  of  the  question  is  to  be  found  in  the  county  of  Antrim  jaiL     It  has 
been  said  that  in  that  prison  the  untried  person  is  forced  to  work.     I  don't  think, 
when  the  law  regards  him  as  innocent  till  be  is  proved  guilty,  that  you  are  jus- 
tified in  compelling  an  untried  prisoner  to  labour.     It  is  not   fair  to  say  to  an 
untried  prisoner,  "  Work  you  must,  or  you  get  no  food.**     Wo  should  always 
remember  that  the  rich  and  the  poor  should  bo  subject  to  the  same  rules.     Would 
it  be  fair  to  compel  an  untried  prisoner,  in   an  humble  rank  of  life,  to  work, 
while  the  prisoner  in  a  different  rank  was  not  subjected  to  the  same  regulation? 
Mr.  Mabshall,  J.  P.  (Middlesex)  :  With  rcsj^ect  to  iho  French  prisons  there  is  a 
great  difference  between  their  regulations  and  tho  regulations  of  the  prisons  of 
the  United  Kingdom.     In  France,  they  allow  the  prisoners,  if  they  aro  able  to  do 
so,  to  make  purchases  for  their  own  table.     In  one  of  tho  Paris  prisons  which  I 
visited,  I  found  that  the  prisoners  were  allowed  to  purchase  better  provisions  for 
themselves  than  the  place  allowed,  and  that  this  went  the  length  of  wine  and 
tobacco.     I  do  not  know  whether  it  is  different  with  tho  prisons  in  the  country. 
In  one  of  these  that  I  visited  I  f«>und  tho  men  working  extremely  well  at  various 
occupations,  but  in  the  Paris  prison  that  I  have  referred  to,  the  prisoners  seemed 
to  be  really  enjoying  themselves,  and  were  oach  provi  led  wiih  a   separate  cell  if 
they  had  the  money  to  pay  for  it.     I  mention  this  for  tho   purpose  (jf  showing 
that  the  system  of  payment  by  prisoners  must  tend  to  ui:ike   tho  accounts  of 
French  prisons  show   a  greater  protluctiou  from  the  j»risouer.i  than  imdor  our 
system.     But  if  those  payments  that  I  have  mentioned  wave  not  carried  to  tho 
credit  of  the  prisons  of  France,  tho  accounts  would  show  a  very  different  result. 
I  am  glad  to  find  that  this  question  of  introducing  productive  industry  into  our 
prisons  is'going  on  and  making  progress  everywhere,  and  I  hope  that  its  prin.. 
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ciplcs  will  bo  gonorally  carried  out.  I  do  not  expect  thoi"0  will  bo  much  improvo- 
ment  on  the  Bystom,  except  in  caiTying  out  more  generally  the  Act  of  18G5.  I 
know  that  Sir  Walter  Crofton  is  much  concerned  about  it,  and  it  is  satisfactory 
to  find  that  his  views  have  been  extensively  followed,  considering  the  difference 
lx)tweon  county  and  convict  prisons.  T  can  only  say  that  the  prospects  of  great 
improvement  are  manifest,  and  that  this  Association  has  had  some  effect  in 
bringing  about  so  desirable  a  result.  Whore  the  Irish  system  has  been  adopted 
in  England  T  can  say  it  has  been  attended  by  the  best  consequences. 

Rev.  Mr.  Kichabd  Oolton  :  As  to  what  has  been  stated  about  the  employment 
of  prisoners  before  trial,  the  tinith  is  the  law  enables  and  directs  us,  if  wo  support 
a  prisoner  before  trial,  to  make  him  work.  The  only  thing  we  can  do  is  to  con- 
sult the  capabiUty  of  the  unfortunate  man  who  is  in  for  trial,  and  we  do  that  as 
far  as  possible  in  the  county  Antrim  jail.  If  work  is  selected  which  ho  does  not 
like  all  he  has  to  do  is  to  tell  mo. 

Mr.  T.  B.  Ll.  Baker  :  There  appears  to  me  to  be  some  misunderstanding  among 
the  gentlemen  pi*escnt  with  regard  to  this  question,  for  it  would  seem  that  some 
have  come  to  the  conclusion  that  in  the  greater  part  of  our  jails  thero  is  no  work 
done  at  all.  Now  that  is  ai  error.  I  believe  there  is  no  question  as  to  the 
point  that  it  is  desirable  to  put  our  prisoners  to  labour,  and  to  make  that  labour 
as  i*omunerativo  as  we  can  ;  but  the  question  may  be  asked  whether  one  kind  of 
labour  is  very  much  moi*o  remunerative  than  another?  In  the  jails  that  have  been 
rcfeiTed  to  there  is  a  considerable  amount  of  work  done  and  a  good  deal  of  money 
received  for  that  work,  but  the  question  is,  if  it  can  be  made  much  more. 
One  place  may  be  a  little  more  remunerative  than  another,  and  it  may  be  well 
to  look  to  that.  With  regard  to  the  jail  here,  Mr.  Oulton  was  kind  enough  to 
show  us  over  it.  It  is  based  upon  a  very  good  system — almost  exactly  upon  tho 
same  system  as  wo  have  in  England  I  thiuk  Middlesex  is  the  only  county  that 
docs  not  carry  it  out.  In  most  of  our  jails  we  use  the  treadmill  instead  of  stone- 
breaking,  but  my  own  opinion  is  that  stone-breaking  is  tho  better  of  the  two, 
and  I  i*ogrct  that  it  is  under  tho  sanction  of  my  very  dear  friend,  Sir  Walter 
Crofton,  that  the  treadmill  is  still  in  existence.  As  to  long-sentenced  prisoners, 
we  in  England  have  received  great  benefit  from*the  adoption  of  the  Irish  system. 
When  in  Ireland,  five  years  ago,  I  visited  Sir  Walter  Crofton,  I  heard  so  much 
that  was  satisfactory  and  encom-aging  as  to  his  plan  that  I  was  glad  to  find  it 
afterwards  adopted  in  tho  prisons  of  England. 

The  Chaibman  (The  Master  of  the  Rolls)  ;  We  have  had  a  great  deal  of  impor- 
tant information,  which  has  led  to  this  result,  that  there  is  unanimity  on  the  point 
submitted  to  us  for  consideration.  But  I  am  not  smo  that  there  would  not  be  somo 
opposition  to  several  of  the  views  put  forward  on  minor  points.  As  to  Mr.  Oulton's 
suggestion  on  the  mischievous  consequences  of  prison  labour  interfering  with 
honest  labour  outside  tho  prison  walls,  I  don't  think  there  is  much  force  in  it. 
Thero  is  no  doubt  that  prisoners  should  be  usefully  employed,  but  if  Mr.  Oulton's 
principle  were  adopted,  and  if  there  was  a  prevention  against  tho  results  of 
prison  labour  being  sold  at  a  lower  rate  than  any  other  in  the  market,  I  fear  if 
that  principle  were  adopted  it  would  lead  to  very  serious  economic  difficulty,  and, 
perhaps,  thero  might  bo  some  opposition.  As  to  the  first  paper,  there  appears 
to  me  to  bo  some  misapprehension.  By  the  French  system  of  tho  treatment  of 
criminals  they  have  fewer  re-committals  than  we  have  here.  That  is  caused  by 
the  offender  in  France  being  constantly  subject  to  a  system  of  police  surveillaRco, 
which  has  the  effect  of  doing  away  with  frequent  re-committals.  Mr.  Baker 
made  some  suggestions  which  stnick  me  forcibly  as  to  the  employment  of  pris- 
oners on  agricultural  labour,  and  which  appear  to  me  to  bo  something  like  what 
is  already  in  force  in  our  intermediate  prisons  in  Ireland.  At  Lusk,  the  prisoner 
may  o])en  his  door  at  any  hour  he  pleases  and  go  away,  but  so  well  has  tho 
Hystom  worked  that  the  attempts  at  csca'Jio  arc  extremely  rare.  I  think  this  is  a 
striking  illustration  of  Mr.  Baker's  plan.  It  is  not,  however,  every  prisoner 
who  is  received  into  this  establishment.  It  only  accepts  |>orsou8  who  have  shown 
cvidcncj  of  reformation;  and  it  is,  therefore,  a  mistake  to  suppose  that  tho 
reformatory  principle  only  applies  to  children,  for  at  Lusk  there  is  a  class  of  con- 
victs who  have  been  sentenced  to  penal  servitude  and  yet  are  allowed  almost 
uncontrolled  freedom.    As  I  understand  Mr.  Baker  ho  would  not  only  introduce 
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agrieiilMDnB,  baft  extend  tiie  ivfomiatoTT  pricctple,  and  I  hiv«  s^own  that  this 
prineqiit  is  alrmdj  ia  existence  is  the  tntennediate  priS'-^s  of  Irobuncl. 

The  Ker.  RitmIm*  Ocixjx  (L^cal  Inspector  of  Coun'.y  Anlrim  JaiH :  I  have 
beeaaftked,  dnriii^  t^e  discnasioo  cf   tbu  special  qii-?5:i<>a.  t«>  state  the  amouct 
neeired  in  the  Tear  from  prison   lah^nr  in  ccfoaix  Antrim  jaiL  and  I  am  novr 
prepared  to  answer  that  qoestion.     Some  of  tlie  members  of  the  Section  appear 
to  believe  it  is  Terr  difficult  to  earn  mziiej  in  a  Jill,  especialiv  wfcea  it  i<  o--«n- 
dcctcd  on  the  separate  srstem  cf  the  ccmiiv  .Vntrim  jail;  ye:  in>m  the  ah^tra.^t 
of  accounts  which  I  hold  in  mr  hand,  it  appK&rs  that  in  th.i:  jail,  the  net  profit, 
after  deducting  the  C'>5;  of  matorial,  w.i.< — ;n  tl:e  year  !>•;:;,  illj'XJ^^   17s.4J»l. ; 
in   the   year    ld(>3,  it  was  £l^oi  ;Ls.    K*jd;   and  in  the  year    lNi4,  it  was 
i;l,3:ft  5a.  4Jd.     In  the  last  year  (16^)  of  work  done  inside  and  for  the  jail,  tho 
clear  profit  was  i^3^  i»s.  lod.,    alter  parinir  for  materials,  and   there  wa«  a 
clear  profit  cf  to  much  to  ths  ratepayers.     The  am>imt  reccired  in  cash  from 
the    Lank  in    ll:M>4  was  £1,7(m>  \*»i,  ifd..   or,   deducting  the  prioe  of  maleriab, 
i:U^^ii   18s.   CJd.,  the  total   prciit   being  £1,;KU  ;*?.  4jd.    Vhe  detail  of  tho 
Xl,030  ItSs.  O^d.  arc  as  follow :t : — (after  de*! acting  jnice  of  material  in  every 
caM.*)  Breaking   siunes,  £lbi>.  It.is.  Ofil. :  weaving,  £3^;  ll*-:.  4>1. :  }^>iuulir.g  free- 
stone, i£I<>lh}.  Id.  :  dogs  and  shoes.  K\l  ^3.  7d.;  tailoring.  £17.<.  7s.  2d.;  mats, 
about    £13  pvr  annum;  fenialo  work,  £40  lbs.  lOd.;  washing,  £OUi.>  <><.   Oij.  ; 
and  sundries,  jS14  lbs.  Od. 


POLICE   OBGAXIZATIOK. 

How  can  the  Organization  of  our  Police  be  improved^  with  a  vieto 
to  the  more  effectual  Repression  of  Crime  ? 

A  paper  on  this  eubject  was  read  by  Mr.  Hcnrj  Cartwrigbt,  B;u*- 
riater-at-Law,  whicb  will  be  found  at  p.  212. 

A  letter  was  read  from  Mr.  M.  D.  Hill,    Q.C,  of  whicb  tbo  fol- 
loD^'ing  is  an  abstract : — 

*  *  *  *  The  leading  conception  which  has  lain  in  mr  mind  for  man/ 
years  may  heexiiressed  in  a  few  words.  At  present  the  various  police  forces  of 
tbo  country  are  independent  bodies.  Tbcy  ought,  I  am  convinced,  to  be  brought 
into  relation  with  each  other  so  that  the  police  force  of  the  country  might  for  the 
detection  of  crime  and  the  apprehension  of  otleuders,  as  also  for  the  suiwnision  of 
tickct-of-leaye  men,  act  in  uni.^on  ;  and  having  much  considered  this  part  of  tho 
({ucstion,  1  gee  no  other  means  of  accompli:«hing  the  object  but  by  establishing 
a  chief  office  in  London  whoj<e  main  duty  it  will  be  to  conduct  the  correspondence. 
E.  g,'.9k  robbery  has  been  effected,  or  a  prisoner  has  escaped.  Information  by 
telegraph,  followed  by  a  letter  of^detoils  coniaining,  when  i)ossi1ile.  a  photograph 
IMrtrait  of  the  suspected  person  or  the  escaped  criminal  should  Ix'  siMit  to  the  head 
oflice,  from  whence  according  to  the  <liscrotion  of  the  chief  it  would  be  distributed 
throughout  the  United  Kingdom.  Ticket-of-leavc men  or  women  surreptitiously 
leaving  their  places  of  residence  should  l)e  so  treated.  The  probable  objection  to 
this  organization  will  be  a  jealou>y  of  centralizing  the  power  of  the  police  force, 
which  it  may  lie  contended  it  would  Ijc  iK)liticalIy  iuexiKdient  to  put  into  the 
hands  of  the  executive  government  of  the  country.  Without  deciding  on  the 
validity  of  the  objection  1  think  it  may  easily  be  dispo.^vd  of.  A  police  force  has 
two  very  diatinct  branches  of  duty,  one  to  apprehend  criminals,  the  other  to 
preserve  the  peace  of  their  respective  districts.  The  first,  or  detective  branch  is 
what  alone  odls  for  national  organization,  and  all  which  would  be  necessary  will 
be  to  put  certain  specified  officers  in  each  force,  whose  dutiw  are  mainly  of  a  dc* 
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tcclive  character,  under  the  control  of  the  central  office  for  national  ^arposes, 
leaving  them  still  ander  the  command  of  the  local  authorities  for  district  or 
municipal  purposes.  With  regard  to  superviBion  of  tickct-of-leave  men  and 
women  regulations  should  be  made  ensuring  a  return  of  all  residents  from  time 
to  time,  say  quarterly,  with  observations  on  the  conduct  of  each,  with  a  view  of 
keeping  this  portion  of  our  population  under  strict  control.    *    *    *    • 

DISCUSSION. 

Mr.  T.  B.  Ll.  Baker  :  Our  county  of  Gloucester  was  one  of  the  first  that  es- 
tablished a  police  force  in  England,  and  I  have  taken  a  great  interest  in  pro- 
moting it  from  the  year  1839  till  the  present  time.  I  observed  one  ciu-ious  fact 
after  the  establishment  of  the  police  force  in  England  ;  the  number  of  our  crimi- 
nals and  the  amount  of  crime  did  not  go  down.  For  the  next  four  years  Ibe 
number  at  Quarter  Sessions  and  Assizes,  which  had  been  running  from  500  to 
080,  rose  up  to  so  many  as  800.  I  mentioned  this  curious  matter  some  time 
afterwards  to  Mr.  Samuel  Redgrave,  who  may  be  regarded  as  the  originator  of 
our  judicial  statistics,  and  he  remarked  that  statistics  were  only  the  dry  bones 
of  truth ;  if  we  wanted  to  ascertain  the  whole  truth,  we  must  put  skin  and  fle^ 
and  muscles  upon  them.  By  this  he  meant  that  it  was  very  easy  to  increase  oor 
crime  in  statistics  by  trifling  cases  that  were  not  really  worth  bringing  forward. 
After  that  time  the  numbers  fell  again  to  500.  I  think  we  should  be  very  care- 
ful in  watching  the  statistics  of  crime.  I  would  strongly  express  my  concur- 
rence in  Mr.  Cai-twright's  opinion,  that  if  our  police  were  still  less  military  than 
they  are,  and  less  of  body  and  more  of  head,  it  would  be  an  improvement.  I 
admire  the  respectable,  manly  pei-sons  of  the  police  of  Ireland.  I  have  only  seen 
them,  and  I  don't  know  their  work ;  but  for  English  police  I  don*t  think  Ihey 
would  be  adapted.  I  have  taken  a  very  great  deal  of  care  in  preserving  my 
game.  Although  I  have  not  kept  a  large  number  of  gamekeepers  to  con- 
stantly patrol  my  covers  at  night,  yet  in  a  few  years  all  the  poachers  disappeared 
from  my  locality,  and  it  is  now  seventeen  years  since  there  has  been  a  poacher  on 
my  land,  while  forty  or  fifty  pheasants  or  hares  will  be  out  at  a  time  at  feed.  This 
has  been  caused  simply  by  making  my  kcei)er  use  his  head  instead  of  his  fists, 
and  I  have  found  the  one  much  more  valuable  and  cheaper  than  the  other.  I  hope 
that  for  the  English  police  this  course  will  be  more  generally  followed,  and  that  we 
shall  in  future  have  more  of  careful  head  training  than  we  have  at  present. 

Mr.  George  Hurst,  J. P.  (Bedford) :  I  observe  that  some  have  arrived  at  the 
conclusion  that  because  the  number  of  petty  oflfcnccs  against  the  law  have  in- 
ci*eased  in  various  parts  of  the  country  that,  therefore,  crime  has  increased ;  but 
the  very  reverse  is  the  case.  It  rather  proves  increased  vigilance  among  the  police, 
and  shows,  not  that  more  offences  are  committed,  but  that  more  ai'e  detected. 
If  there  was  a  certainty  of  detection — if  criminals  were  sure  they  would  meet 
with  the  power  of  the  law — I  have  no  doubt  that  crime  would  nearly  cease.  But 
the  greatest  check  to  crime  is  employment;  and,  as  the  working  population  find 
honest  occupation,  crime  diminishes. 

Mr.  W.  C.  CuNNiKGUAM  (Deputy  Clerk  of  the  Peace  for  the  County  Antrim) : 
A  great  number  of  Mr.  Cartwright's  objections  to  the  English  force  would  be  met 
if  the  Irish  system  were  adopted  in  that  country.  The  entire  force  here  is  governed^ 
by  one  gentleman  in  Dublin,  who  has  under  him  a  county  inspector  for  each  county^ 
and  who,  again,  have  a  certain  number  of  sub-inspectors  responsible  to  them  in. 
each  county,  so  that  throughout  all  these  channels  a  most  perfect  and  completer 
system  of  correspondence  ia  continually  kept  up,  from  the  acting  constable  who 
makes  his    report  in  the    barrack    to    the   head    constable,  from    the  head, 
constable    to    the     pub-inspcctor,    from    the    sub-inspector    to     tlic    county 
inspector,  and  from  him  to  the  chief  authority  in    Dublin.    The   means  oC 
correspondence    which    is    thus     established    has     worked     extremely    well 
in    Ireland,    and    has    given    great    satisfaction    in    the    detection    of   crim9 
and  the  preservation  of  the  public  peace.    As  to  increasing  the  number  oC 
police  in  any  county  district,  when  required,  this  is  easily  accomplished.     A. 
large  force  is  constantly  kept  at  the  head-quarters  or  depot  in  Dublin,  and  when 
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thdlr  aeiTicea  are  required  they  are  immediately  drafted  to  any  part  of  the 
conntry  where  their  Berrioes  may  be  necessary ;  and  if  there  be  a  necessity  for  a 
permanent  increase  in  one  district,  that  is  met  by  a  re-distribution  of  the  general 
body.  Another  matter  referred  to  in  Mr.  Cartwrighi's  paper  is  the  registration  of 
offenders.  I  regret  to  say  that  we  have  not  accomplished  a  system  of  registration 
in  this  conntry  yet,  but  I  hope  that  we  shall  turn  our  attention  to  the  subject. 
If  we  could  collect  informaUon  with  regard  to  our  criminal  population,  such  as 
they  hare  done  in  France,  and  adopt  the  means  which  they  have  applied  there, 
80  as  to  put  a  mark  upon  our  criminals^  a  better  system  than  any  I  know  of 
ooold  be  introduced  for  the  detection  of  crime.  I  know  that  the  policeman  has 
a  general  idea  of  the  offenders  within  his  district  or  locality,  but  when  a  registry 
of  criminals  is  not  kept,  the  police  system  must  be  defective.  As  a  force,  the 
Irish  constabulary  is  deficient  in  not  having  a  sufficient  number  of  detectives  in 
the  body,  set  apart  for  that  purpose,  and  regularly  trained.  In  my  opinion,  the 
detective  should  be  a  trained  man,  and  he  should  not  be  selected  fi-om  the  thief 
elasB.  I  believe  that  **  setting  a  thief  to  catch  a  thief"  is  a  very  bad  and  a  very 
lalse  view  to  take  of  the  question.  It  may  be  very  well  to  say  that  he  knows 
who  are  dishonest,  or  who  have  a  tendency  towards  crime,  yet  such  a  man  as 
this  will  more  readily  get  up  cases  on  his  own  account  for  the  mere  purpose  of 
obtaining  rewards  than  a  man  who  has  previously  been  untainted  with  crime.  As 
to  the  propriety  of  a  greater  sympathy  existing  between  officers  and  men,  I  think 
that  IB  foliy  aitiuned  in  the  Irish  police  system.  AVe  have  instances  in  many 
eountieB  of  Ireland  where  men  have  risen  from  the  rank  of  sub-constable,  which 
is  the  lowest  grade  in  the  force,  to  that  of  county  inspector.  When  that  takes 
place  there  most  be  sympathy  aad  proper  subjection  between  subordinates  and  the 
u^er  ranks  of  officers.  It  is  to  be  rej^tted  that  we  have  no  paper  on  the  const!- 
totioQ  and  character  of  the  Irish  police,  for  it  is  a  force  to  which  some  objections 
are  made,  and  in  which  we  are  much  interested.  The  question  is,  in  the  first 
instance,  whether  or  not  they  are  of  too  military  a  character.  I  think  we  must 
admit  that  the  police  should  be  a  military  body,  considering  the  condition  of  the 
country.  But  whether  the  force  should  not  be  composed  of  two  sections — 
<Mie  of  a  military  and  one  of  a  civil  class — is  a  very  important  question. 
I  think  there  should  be  annexed  to  every  county  police  a  well-organized  detec- 
tive system,  and  that  its  members  should,  to  a  considerable  extent,  mix  with  the 
people,  and  that  they  should  not  be  required  to  live  in  the  police  barracks.  At 
present  they  are  kept  aloof  from  the  people,  and  hence,  when  crime  is  committed, 
they  are  unable  to  find  it  out,  and  their  means  of  knowing  what  is  going  on  ore  very 
limited.  As  to  the  early  training  of  the  Irish  police  force,  I  should  mention  that 
the  men  are  drawn  from  the  farming  classes  and  must  possess  a  considerable 
amount  of  education.  In  the  depot  in  Dublin  they  are  trained  to  arms  on  the 
principle  of  an  army,  but  I  think,  if  it  could  be  done,  we  should  make  their  early 
training  very  different  from  that  which  a  soldier  would  require.  I  would  recom- 
mend that,  instead  of  the  present  system,  some  means  should  be  adopted  for  pro- 
viding the  force  with  police  schools,  in  which  all  the  branches  of  their  early  train- 
ing could  be  at  once  successfnlly  carried  out,  instead  of  being  sent  as  they  are 
occasionally  at  present,  for  sori/C  two  months  to  Dublin  to  receive  fre^h  training 
long  after  they  have  been  in  quarters  in  the  country. 

Mr.  C.  H.  Bracebrtdge  :  I  think  it  is  impossible  to  have  an  army  of  police  in 
England.  It  is  a  mistake  to  suppose  that  the  various  forces  trom  sci)arato 
counties  and  from  boroughs  too  cannot  unite  for  the  preservation  of  the  public 
peace,  or  for  any  other  purpose,  for  that  is  a  union  which  has  frequently  taken 
place.  In  the  county  of  Stafford,  for  instance,  the  police  united  with  those  of 
other  counties  when  the  strike  of  the  colliers  took  place ;  and  in  the  town  of 
Birmingham  recently,  the  police  of  another  locality  lent  their  co-operation  when 
the  chief  of  the  Birmini^fham  police  said, ''  Come  and  help  me.*'  Although  that 
assistance  was  given  without  permission,  the  order  was  afterwards  coutirmed  by 
the  chief  of  the  force  that  had  gone  to  Birmingham.  This  proves  there  is  little 
difficulty  in  obtaining  a  union  of  the  force  in  England,  when  occasion  may 
require.  Mr.  Hill  suggested  that  there  should  be  a  central  organization, 
quite  concur  in  that  opinion ;  I  think  there  shou'd  le  a  central  office  far  the 
whole  police  force  of  England. 
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Mr.  Ratcuff  (Birmfngham) :  It  in,  I  think,  high  time  that  something  Bhoaid 
he  said  in  defence  of  our  police.  It  is  said  that  we  should  come  here  and  imitate 
\rhat  is  done  in  Ireland ;  hut  I  have  come  to  the  conclusion  that  a  better  body 
of  men  cannot  be  met  with  than  the  police  force  of  England.  They  are  intel- 
ligent and  sober,  and  discharge  their  duties  well.  When  an  offender  is  brought 
l)efore  one  of  our  courts,  and  if  it  is  his  second  offence,  the  police  are  certain  to 
make  known  his  previous  offence.  We  must,  however,  rcsj^ect  the  liberty  of  the 
subject,  and  we  should  not  teach  our  police  to  deal  lightly  with  it.  It  is  true, 
that  the  English  police  force  have  little  military  discipUne  ;  but,  then,  they  move 
with  an  alacrity  which  would  be  impossible  under  other  circumstances.  In  the 
district  I  come  from,  General  Cartwright  inspected  the  force,  and  commended 
them  for  their  appearance.  He  spoke  of  them  as  being  most  capable,  and  said 
it  was  advisable  they  should  continue  on  the  same  system. 

The  CnAiRMAN  (The  Master  of  the  RollsV  With  respect  to  the  importance  of 
having  a  central  police  department  we  are  all  agreed ;  but  I  have  been  much  stnick, 
in  the  course  of  the  discussion,  at  the  absence  of  any  practical  suggestions  on  the 
question  before  us.  Everybody  has  criticized  the  military  organization  of  the 
Irish  police.  Some  do  not  approve  of  it ;  and  I  believe  the  general  feeling  of  the 
country  is  that  the  military  organization  of  the  body  hampers  their  utility,  and 
the  matters  referred  to  by  Mr.  Cunningham  have  established  that  position.  If 
you  make  the  police  a  body  too  military,  you  keep  them  apart  fh>m  the  people, 
and  prevent  them  discovering  the  only  means  by  which  crime  can  be  succ^isfnlljr 
dealt  with.  That  appears  to  me  to  be  the  principal  defect  in  the  Irish  system 
— ^the  detective  element  is  too  little  in  proportion  to  the  military  element. 
It  does  appear  to  me  that,  in  their  walk  of  life,  there  is  no  body  of  men  require 
more  training.  Take,  for  instance,  the  single  faculty  of  identification,  which  calls 
up  the  best  powers  of  the  human  mind.  If  you  saw  a  man  for  five  minutes, 
could  you  identify  him  again  ?  This  is  a  duty  which  policemen  are  frequently 
called  upon  to  discharge,  and  it  is  one  of  no  little  difficulty.  Yet  I  have  known 
a  skilled  and  experienced  policeman  who  only  saw  a  man  for  a  second,  while 
passing  him,  and  afterwards  described  him  with  such  minuteness  as  to  convince 
both  judge  and  jury.  This  is  a  thing  in  which  very  young  policemen  should  be 
instructed.  Then  Ihey  should  be  made  to  learn  the  best  way  of  watching  a  house. 
In  conclusion,  I  may  say  that  the  constabulary,  when  called  upon  in  the  hour 
of  danger,  have  proved  that  no  soldiers  in  the  world  could  excel  them  in  excel- 
lence, but  in  some  other  respects  there  is  room  for  improvement. 
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lu  addition  to  the  papers  of  Mr.  Serjeant  Pulling  and  Mr. 
O'Hagan,  Q.C.,  printed  at  pp.  218,  221  :— 

Mr.  G.  R.  Tennent  read  a  paper  on  "  Distinctive  Features  of  the 
system  of  Jury  Trial  in  Scotland,  as  compared  with  that  adopted  in 
England  and  Ireland.**  Jury  trial  in  civil  causes  was  unknown  to  the 
law  of  Scotland,  at  least  in  modern  time?,  until  introduced  by  statute 
in  1815.  From  its  institution  in  1815  down  to  1830  the  Jury 
Court  was  independent  of,  and  separate  from,  the  Court  of  Session ; 
but  in  1 830  the  two  courts  were  united.  The  whole  arrangements 
were  borrowed  fVom  England,  the  number  of  the  jury  being  twelve, 
and  unanimity  being  required.  But  subsequently  this  has  been 
modified,  so  that  after  three  hours'  deliberation,  the  verdict  of  nine 
jurymen  can  be  taken.  Any  question  of  fact  which  emerges  in  a 
litigation  may  be  (in  the  discretion  of  the  court)  tried  by  a  jury.     But 
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the  following  classes  of  cases  are  specially  appropriated  to  this  mode 
of  trial,  viz. : — Claims  for  damages  in  respect  of  injuries  done  to 
the  person  ;  libel  or  defamation  ;  injury  to  personal  or  real  estate 
when  the  title  is  not  in  question  ;  breach  of  promise  of  marriage, 
seduction,  or  adultery  ;  and  for  dcliuquency  or  quasi  deliuquency,  for 
nutfluices,  and  for  reduction  (the  cancellation)  of  dee  Js  on  the  ground 
of  incapacity  in  the  granter  ;  actions  against  ship;nasters  and  public 
carriers,  on  policies  <^  insorance,  charter  parties,  bills  of  laJing,  and 
the  wages  of  seamen,  &c.     Common  jurors  must  have  real  estate  of 
the  yearly  Talue  of  £5,  or  per:;onalty  to  the  extent  of  £203.     Special 
jurors  must  pay  cess  on  reiil  estate  of  £100  of  valued  rent,  or  be 
occapienft  of  houses  of  a  yearly  rental  of  £30.     The  exceptions  as  to 
age  and  professions  are  similar  to  what  holds  in  England.     Special 
juries  can  only  be  had  by  leave  of  the  Court,  and  are  rarely  resorted 
to.     The  number  of  jurors  is  not  less  than  thirty-six  nor  more  than 
fifty.     The  parties  alternately  strike  out  nam^s  till  the  list  is  reduced 
to  twenty,  who  are  cited  to  attend — such  jury  consisting  of  two-thirds 
common  and  one- third  special  jurors.     Each  party,  irrespective  of 
challenge  for  special  cause,  is  entitled  to  four  peremptory  challenges ; 
and  where  there  arc  several  defendants,  they  are  collectively  entitletl 
to  four  challenges.     Payment  of  jurors  practically  is  £1,  if  the  trial 
docB  not  exceed  one  day,  and  £2  if  it  is  continued  for  a  longer 
period.  But,  by  •consent,  the  daily  fee  of  £1  is  sometimes  ext.^nded  to 
each  day's  sitting.     The  expeuses  of  jury  trial  are  much  greater  in 
Scotland  than  in  any  other  |)art  of  the  kiugloni,  and  are  never  lesi? 
on  an  average  than  £3<X)  a  side.     There  can  be  no  question  that 
trial  by  jury  is  extremely  unpopular,  and  great,  anl  perhaps  uncalled 
for,  sacrifices  are  made  to  avoid  it.     The  tenlency  now  is  to  dispense 
with  it  as  much  as  possible.     During  the  last  juJieial  year  of  the 
Supreme  Court,  the  numbor  of  causes  set  down  for  jury  ti*ial  did  not 
exceed  sixty-two,  and  of  these  it  is  estim  ite.l  that  not  more  than  one- 
half  actually  went  to  trial.     The  qualidcation  of  jurors  in  criminal 
cases  is  the  same  as  in  civil  proceedings  as  regards  common  juries, 
but  criminal  juries  receive  no  remuneration.     It'  the  prisoner  pleads 
guilt}',  his  plea  must  be  signeJ  Ly  himself  or  his  counsel.     The  pro- 
secutor, however,  cannot  be  compelled  to  receive  such  a  plea,  bat  may 
proceed  to  lead  evidence  before  a  jury  alter  it  hiis  been  recorded. 
When  the  plea  is  not  guilty,  the  jury  are  at  once  ballote-l  and  sworn. 
The  verdict  may  be  pronounced  by  a  majority  of  the  jury  when  they 
arc  not  unanimous ;  and,  as  is  well  known,  when  guilt  is  not  cl?arly 
established,  the  middle  course  may  be  taken  of  returning  •*  not  proven;** 
supposed  to  be  derived  from  the  uon  liquet  of  the  Roman  law.  There 
is  no  appeal  from  the  judgment  of  the  Court  of  Justiciary,  either  as 
to  fact  or  law,  but  the  Couit  of  Ses-ion   luis  an  incidental  criminal 
jurisdiction  as  to  forgery  or  falsehood  committed  in  any  cause  before 
it,  and  the  SiSntcnce  therein  can  be  appealed  to  the  Hjuse  of  Lords. 
The  system  of  criminal  jury  procedure  may  be  regarded  as  very 
efficient. 
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DISCUSSION. 

The  Presidekt  said  that  the  question  how  to  get  a  good  jury  was  considerably 
more  important  than  many  matters  of  dispute  about  theoretic  questions  to  which 
their  attention  was  sometimes  confined.  There  was  one  thing  on  which  they 
were  all  agrtcd — that  the  existing  system  greatly  requires  amendment.  The  wise 
suggestions  which  had  been  made  were  worthy  of  the  attention  of  Parliament.  He 
did  not,  however,  agree  that  a  man  once  acquitted  should  be  tried  again.  The 
present  law,  with  regard  to  that  point,  was  humane  and  wise,  and  he  would  not 
alter  it.  He  agreed  that  in  some  cases  the  sulistitution  of  the  deli)>erations  of  a 
jury  for  that  of  a  magistrate  who  could  give  six  or  nine  months,  was  not  to  be 
desired,  and  he  would  rather  contract  than  extend  the  operation  of  the  law  in  that 
respect.  Mr.  Tennent  had  shown  certain  things  in  the  Scotch  system  we  ought 
to  avoid,  nnd  several  things  worthy  of  imitation.  A  man's  guilt  on  a  former  oc- 
casion should  in  no  instance  1)0  mixed  up  in  a  new  charge,  which  should  bo 
judged  on  its  own  merits  alone.  With  regard  to  unanimity  of  juries,  it  was 
better  to  maintain  the  ancient  system.  lie  had  had  gi*eat  experience  for  years, 
and  he  had  seen  no  evil  coming  from  it.  Out  of  many  instances  he  could  name 
he  would  give  one  which  took  place  in  the  county  Monaghan.  Two  men  were 
tried  for  murder.  It  was  expected  they  would  be  hanged.  The  jury  difibred. 
They  were  tried  again,  and  again  the  jury  differed.  They  were  again  tried,  and 
in  the  third  case  the  jury  also  differed;  and  in  every  case  a  majority  was  for 
hanging  the  men.  In  the  meantime  new  evidence  came  to  light,  and  three  other 
men  were  put  on  their  trial,  when  it  was  proved  that  the  firet  two  men  could  not 
have  been  connected  with  the  murder  at  all ;  and  these  three  men  were  convicted 
to  the  entire  satisfaction  of  the  county,  and  every  man  hanged.  If  the  Scotch 
system  had  been  then  existing  in  Ireland,  those  innocent  men  would  have  gone  to 
their  account.  Cases  like  that  made  him  slow  to  interfere  with  a  system  sanc- 
tified by  the  use  of  a^es.  With  regard  to  the  payment  of  juries  he  was  doubtful. 
Behind  the  mere  question  of  payment  of  juries,  there  was  the  great  question  <^ 
what  they  were  to  do  in  all  public  matters ;  whether  or  not  men  are  to  make 
small  sacrifices  to  do  public  duty.  The  Grand  Jury  question  which  had  been 
alluded  to,  was  not  really  very  important.  He  did  not  think  the  operation  of 
the  Grand  Jury,  in  adjudicating  upon  a  case  before  it  went  to  |x;tty  jury,  afXer 
that  (nse  had  already  been  heard  before  a  magistrate,  was  injurious,  and 
poraotimcs  it  was  very  useful.  As  to  the  change  of  venue,  it  had  been  forgotten 
that  the  Court  of  Queen's  Bench,  at  that  moment,  had  the  power  of  changing  the 
venue  in  a  proper  case. 


THE   BANKRUPT   LAW. 

Mr.  Jaxies  Heron  read  a  paper  on  **  Bankruptcy  in  Ireland."  lie 
commenced  by  referring  to  the  frequency  with  which  the  general 
subject  of  bankruptcy  had  been  brought  before  the  Society,  and  to  the 
endeavours  made  in  Parliament  to  amend  and  consolidate  the  law. 
In  Ireland  the  system  of  administration  was  utterly  inadequate  to  the 
commercial  wants  of  the  country.  The  objects  of  the  baukrupt  law 
were  happily  expressed  in  a  few  words  by  Lord  Russell  when  intro- 
ducing the  Bill  in  1859 — **To  obtain  as  quickly  as  possible  a  full 
explanation  and  revelation  of  the  affairs  of  a  bankrupt,  and,  having 
ascertained  what  property  he  possessed,  to  divide  that  property 
amongst  his  creditors."  We  therefore  want  a  law  which  will  enable 
the  creditors  cheaply,  quickly,  and  efficiently  to  realize  and  divide  a 
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bankrupt's  estate,  one  which  will  encourage  and  not  deter  the  debtor 
when  in  a  state  of  insolvency  to  surrender  his  property,  and  which 
will  proTido  a  competent  court  where  all  matters  in  dispute  may  be 
investigated  and  adjudicated  upon  with  convenience  and  economy. 
It  was  scarcely  necessary  to  say  that  the  bankrupt  law  now  in  force 
in  Ireland  does  not  fulfil  these  conditions.     It  is  notorious  that  a 
debtor's  estate,  estimated  to  yield  under  proper  management  ten  shil- 
lings in  the  pound,  often  dwindles  down,  under  the  manipulation  of 
the   present  system,  to  something  like  2s.  6d.,  or  even  less;  and 
in  one  celebrated  case,  which  called  forth  public  comment  at  the  time, 
the  accounts  showed  7s.  Gd.,  whilst  the  dividend  out  of  the  court  was 
only  5^d.  in  the  pound.     The  result  is,  that  merchants,  rather  than 
waste  their  time  and  money  in  bankruptcy  proceedings,  often  submit 
to  unfair  settlements,  and  are  thus  led  to  encourage  a  practice  preju- 
dicial to  commercial  morality.     He  was  disposed  to  boiTow  from  the 
Scotch  system  of  sequestration  some  suggestions  which  would  be  a  vast 
improvement  on  the  present  system.  First.  Ho  would  make  a  thorough 
separation  of  the  administration  from  the  judicial  department  of  bank- 
ruptcy procedure.  He  would  limit  the  court  to  the  administration  of 
the  law,  and  would  place  the  realization  of  the  estate   under  the 
immediate  and  exclusive  control  of  the  creditors  themselves.     No 
one  will  contend  that  a  gentleman  sitting  in  his  office  in  Dublin  can 
direct  the  sale  of  merchandise  or  collect   debts  at  Belfast  so  well  as 
a  person  conversant  with  the  business  and  resident  on  the  spot.    One 
of  our  greatest  grievances  exists  in  the  legal  incompetence  of  our 
Irish  Bankrupt  Court  to  determine  the  questions  of  fact  and  law 
necessaiy  for  the  exercise  of  its  jurisdiction,  and  nothing  can  be 
more  vexatious  to  the  mercantile  community  than  to  be  bandied 
about,  first  to  one  court  to  ascertain  the  law,  and  then  to  another  to 
have  it  administered.     At  the  first  meeting  after  adjudication  the 
creditors  should  appoint  a  committee  to  act  as  trustees  in  realizing 
and   distributing   the   estate.      This   committee   would    have   large 
powers,  and  be  responsible  to  the  court  for  the  proper  administration 
of  the  estate.      They  should  be  fairly  remunerated  for  their  services. 
The  court  should  bo  at  all  times  accessible  for  instruction  und  advice. 
He  would  abolish  the  distinction  which  now  exists  between  trader 
and  non-trader,  and  likewise  do  away  with  imprisonment  for  debt, 
except  when  the  debtor  was  about  to  leave  the  country.     The  ofiice 
of  oflicial  assignee  might  also  be  abolished,  as  the  business  would  bo 
better  done  by  a  local  clerk  or  accountant,  as  in  ScotUmd.      There  is 
no  good  reason  why  the  Assistant-Barrister  of  a  county,  or  the 
Recorder  in  a  town  like  Belfast,  should  not  have  jurisdiction  in 
bankruptcy,  and   thus   save   the   mercantile   community   from   the 
present  waste  of  time  and  money  attending  the  court  in  Dublin.     He 
would  approve  of  the  clause  in  the  English  Act  of   18G1    which 
enables  a  debtor  to  execute  a  deed  of  assignment  for  the  benefit  of 
Ilia  creditors,  which,  if  assented  to  by  a  majority  in  number,  and  by 
three-fourths  in  value  within  twenty-eight  days  after  its  execution, 
can  be  registered  to  have  all  the  cfTects  of  an  adjudication  in  bank- 
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ruptcy.  He  would  alter  the  present  vicious  system  of  voting  by 
creditors  holding  bills  of  exchange  by  permitting  them  to  rank  only 
for  the  net  instead  of  the  gross  amount  of  their  claim.  Ho  com- 
plained that  the  practice  now  pursued  of  striking  dividends,  not  upon 
the  sum  originally  due  by  the  bankrupt,  but  on  the  amount  due  aft<?r 
deducting  collateral  payments,  was  unfair  in  principle,  and  should  be 
altered.  The  provision  in  the  English  Act,  which  provided  that  the 
proceeds  of  all  executions,  if  followed  by  an  adjudication  in  bank- 
ruptcy within  fourteen  days  of  the  sale,  sliall  pass  to  the  assignee, 
was  a  most  important  one  for  the  checking  fraudulent  preferences, 
and  should,  therefore,  be  extended  to  Ireland.  A  creditor  having  a 
claim  on  two  or  more  bankrupt  firms,  where  one  and  the  same  person 
is  a  partner  in  each,  is  compelled  in  Ireland  to  claim  on  one  estate 
only,  while  in  England,  under  precisely  similar  circumstances,  lie 
can  rank  on  each  estate.  The  distinction  kept  up  between  land  and 
chattels  requires  modification  and  amendment.  Ho  objected  to  the 
novel  provision  introduced  into  the  Bankruptcy  Bill  of  last  session  in 
the  House  of  Commons.  It  provided  that,  where  a  bankrupt's  estate 
pays  ten  shillings  in  the  pound,  ho  shall  be  absolutely  free,  but  where 
the  estate  paid  less  his  future  earnings  shall  be  liable  to  make  goo<l 
that  amount  of  dividend.  He  thought  this  provision  was  inequitable 
towards  the  debtor,  and  would  have  a  bad  effect  in  practice.  If  a 
man  is  made  a  bankrupt,  his  business  and  property  pass  by  the  action 
of  the  law  to  his  creditors,  and  if  you  take  from  him  all  he  has,  in 
common  fairness  you  ought  to  relieve  him  from  his  dcbtj?.  This  is 
only  equitable — on  the  one  side  a  full,  complete,  and  honest  surrender 
of  the  property  for  a  full  and  complete  discharge  on  the  other.  If  a 
debtor  in  difficulties  has  not  this  full  discharge  as  an  encouragement 
for  a  timely  surrender  of  all  his  properly,  you  give  encouragement 
for  delay,  concealment,  and  every  kind  of  comm(;rcial  immorality. 
Credit  is  a  voluntary  act  ;  if  the  debtor  fails  in  honesty,  punish  him 
throngh  the  agency  of  the  public  prosecutor  as  you  would  any  other 
criminal  offence  ;  but  if  he  fails  in  means,  through  any  misfortune 
which  he  could  not  help,  then  he  ought  not  to  bo  punished. 

A  paper  was  also  read  by  Mr.  Georok  Pp:rry,  on  the  Law  of 
Bankruptcy,  in  which  he  maintained  that  the  first  principle  of  the  law 
should  be  that  no  one  who  is  unable  to  pay  his  debts  should  receive 
any  protection  until  he  proves  that  lie  deserves  it;  the  second,  that  if 
the  bankrupt  be  unworthy  of  protection  he  should  bo  adequately 
punished  ;  and  as  a  deduction  from  these  principles  that  no  relief 
should  be  given  without  investigation.  Ho  compared  the  bankrupt 
laws  of  England  and  Ireland  by  the  light  of  these  principles,  and 
suggested,  among  other  things,  that  the  English  system  of  composition 
deeds  should  be  abolished,  and  all  arrangements  between  debtors  and 
creditors  be  made  under  the  supervision  of  the  court  ;  that  the  dis- 
honest bankrupt  should  be  punished  by  refusing  to  allow  him  to  pass 
his  final  examination  ;  and  that  in  cases  of  gross  extravagance,  dis- 
honesty, or  gambling,  the  certificate  should  he  wholly  refused. 
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PBISON  DISCIPLINE   IN  INDIA. 

In  addition  to  the  paper  by  Miss  Carpenter,  which  will  be  found 
at  p.  239 : — 

Mi^or  6.  Hutchinson,  Inspector-General  of  Police,  read  a  paper 
on  ^*  The  Treatment  of  Criminals  in  the  Punjaab."  In  1861  he  had 
been  appointed,  bj  Sir  Robert  Montgomery,  to  carry  out  a  new  system 
of  police  in  the  Punjaub,  and  had  felt  the  responsibility  of  ensuring  to 
the  country  a  reasonable  immunity  from  crime.  Twenty  thousand 
prisoners  were  passing  annually  through  the  gaols,  and  he  was  anxious 
to  know  whether  they  went  out  better  or  worse.  The  prison  regis- 
ters for  fourteen  years  were  examined,  and  inquiries  instituted  as  to 
the  existence,  residence,  and  occupation  of  every  habitual  offender. 
A  large  number  were  brought  under  the  surveillance  of  the  police, 
and  the  fact  established  that  the  prison  discipline  was  not  really 
penal,  nor  reformatory,  but  demoi'alizing.  The  number  of  offences 
increased;  in  1864  he  had  under  surveillance  33,000;  in  1865, 
46,117  ;  and  in  the  latter  year  an  outburst  of  violent  burglaries  by 
dacoita  proved  that  criminal  pursuits  were  carried  on  from  father  to 
son.  In  the  Madras  report  for  1865-6  un  increase  of  prisoners  was 
shown  of  twenty-five  per  cent  in  six  years.  In  the  North-west  there 
was  an  increase  in  1865  of  three  per  cent,  over  1864.  Notwith- 
standing the  improvements  made,  under  Sir  Robert  Montgomery's 
orders,  in  diet,  clothing,  bedding,  and  sanitary  arrangements,  the 
mortality  was  very  high.  In  the  whole  Punjaub  the  death-rate,  as 
given  in  the  Report  for  1865,  calculated  on  the  daily  average  of 
prisoners  in  gaol,  was  3*56 ;  that  in  1864  was  8'67 ;  but  in  1865  in 
some  gaols  it  was  much  higher — ^for  instance,  Dhurrumsala  in  the 
Hills  showed  9*82 — ^and  yet  there  was  no  epidemic.  Again,  in 
Goojerat,  though  the  death-rate  was  8*21,  there  was  no  epidemic. 
In  1864  epidemics  attacked  several  gaols,  and  yet  in  no  instance, 
apparently,  was  it  shown  that  the  epidemic  either  existed  in  the 
Borrounding  country,  or  was  brought  in.  The  rates  were  indeed 
high— 

RawulPindee 767 

Females'  Central  Glaol,  Lahore         •        .        .        •     8*34 

Mooltan 10*93 

Lahore  Central  Gaol  (Males)  .        .        .        .11*03 

Delhi 11-42 

Umritsur 1425 

GU>ojranwalla 17*66 

Umballa 31*02 

This  mortality  was  attributed,  among  other  causes,  to  overcrowd- 
ing and  insufficient  food.  The  standard  allowance  of  space  in 
bflmcks  for  each  prisoner  heretofore  had  been  400  cubic  feet,  no 
notice  being  taken  of  the  lateral  or  superficial  space  enjoyed  by 
him  ;  so  long  as  he  got  400  cubic  feet  he  might  be  lying  within  six 
inches  of  his  neighbour,  and  adding  to  this  the  fact  that  each 
prisoner  slept  on  the  ground,  with  nothing  but  a  bit  of  matting  be- 
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tween  his  body  and  the  earthen  floor,  often  cold  and  damp,  it  would 
t^  understood  how  rapidly  any  contagions  disease  mnsi  i^read. 
Prisoners  slept  at  night,  20,  30,  or  even  40,  in  one  ward.  The 
nights  were  looked  forward  to  as  seasons  of  enjoyment,  compensating 
for  the  discomforts  of  the  day.  Sir  Donald  McLeod,  now  Grovernoc 
of  the  Ponjanb,  Sir  Robert  Montgomery,  and  the  Hon.  A.  A.  Roberts, 
Chief  Jastico  of  the  High  Conrt  of  lAhore,  all  advocated  separate 
sleeping  cells  for  prisoners.  The  edocation  given  in  the  gaols  wea 
most  defective  ;  as  regards  women,  those  committed  for  trivial 
offences  ivere  herded  with  the  most  abandoned,  and  in  the  disteict 
gaols  they  were  controlled  by  male  warders,  and  there  was  no  refornm- 
tory  for  juveniles,  the  only  place  called  such  being  award  in  a  prison 
where  about  twefirty  boys  of  all  degrees  of  guilt,  including  murder, 
were  associated  together,  with  no  teaching  or  training.  To  show 
what  might  be  done  by  moral  instruction  and  industrial  employment, 
he  stated  the  course  that  had  been  taken  with  two  noted  thieving  tribes, 
called  Sansees  and  Pukhewars.  The  Sansees  were  described  by  Mr. 
James  McNabb,  Deputy- Commissioner  in  the  Punjanb,  as  having  no 
religion  and  no  genealogical  tree,  as  jungle  men,  living  by  the  chase 
or  thieving,  and  as  having  only  lately  ceased  from  eating  raw  flesh* 
The  Pukhewars  were  Mahoraedans,  but  were  also  thieves.  These  out* 
casts,  men,  women,  and  children,  were  collected  from  the  villages  near 
which  they  lived  in  scattered  hovels  and  placed  in  low  mud-walled 
enclosures  containing  houses  for  their  accommodation.  Land  was 
given  them  by  Government.  The  people  of  the  country  helped; 
some  gave  grain,  some  ploughs,  some  dug  wells  for  them.  The  land 
was  good,  and  these  tribes  were  told  to  cultivate  it,  and  given  the 
means  for  so  doing  and  food  to  support  them.  By  little  and  little, 
though  they  sufiTered  much  by  tfacir  own  imprudence  and  wasteful 
and  filthy  habits,  they  did  bring  this  Innd  under  cultivation,  and  the 
experiment  on  the  whole  succeeded.  Of  course  they  were  still 
addicted  to  begging  and  other  pursuits  natural  to  the  gipsy  class,  bat 
they  had  made  an  immense  advance  iu  civilisation.  They  had  learnt 
the  rights  of  property,  and  acquired  an  interest  and  right  in  the  land 
they  cultivated.  Clean  clothes  were  to  be  seen  on  their  leading  men, 
and  generally  that  scarcity  of  clothes  and  passionate  love  for  jewelry, 
so  common  amongst  such  people  all  over  the  world,  was  not  quite  so 
conspicuous.  Their  children  were  attending  schools  in  these  villages, 
girls  and  boys,  and  had  made  great  progress  in  reading  and  writing. 
Simple  manufactures,  such  as  those  of  ropes,  mats,  baskets,  &c.,  were 
going  on,  and  generally  the  community  showed  signs  and  capabilities 
of  increasing  prosperity.  Major  Hutchinson  concluded  by  stating 
his  belief  that  the  only  really  beneficial  and  lasting  improvement 
would  be  the  introduction  into  India  of  Sir  Walter  Crofton's  system 
of  prison  discipline  ;  and  he  had  spent  some  time  in  examining  into 
its  details,  as  well  as  info  the  reformatory  treatment  of  boys  at  Mettray, 
in  order  to  qualify  hiitiself  for  the  due  discharge  of  his  official  dutiea 
in  the  Fui\jaub. 
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mSCELLANEOUS. 

Mr.  Edwabd  GAXDinXy  jaa,  LL.B.  (DownpatrickX  read  a  pap«v 
oo  ^^Oalhfli''  in  which  reference  was  made  to  the  recent  ConmuBnon 
onOatha  To  thoee  ennmerated  by  the  Commiaaionere  were  to  be  added 
oatha  taken  bj  peers  and  commoaert,  bj  prelates  and  clergy,  and  by 
jurors  and  witnesses.    Oaths  might  be  divided  into  classes,  namely — 
first,  oaths  to  the  breaking  of  which  do  penalties  are  attached  by 
law ;  second,  oaths  to  the  breaking  of  which  the  law  does  attach  a 
poudty.     Of   the  first  class,  oaths  of  allegiauce,  say  the  Conunis- 
Bioaen^  are  not  needed  in  peaceful  times  ;  in  times  of  di£Scalty  and 
danger  they  are  not  observed.     As  to  oaths  of  ofiice,  they  seemed  to 
be  in  the  nature  of  contracts  which  might  be  more  conveniently 
entered   into  in  another   form.      These    oaths  uever  stopped  the 
unworthy  at  the  threshold,  and  the  worthy  did  not  require  them  to 
quicken  their  sense  of  duty.    There  were  two  motives  or  sanctions 
for  the  observance  of  oadis  of  office — the  sanction  of  iaierest  and 
that  of  religion.    If  an  enlightened   self-interest  did    not    impel 
to  honesty,  it  was  questionable  if  the  religious  sanction  would.     The 
oaih  did  not  generate  a  conscience,  and  could  not  counteract  an  inclina- 
tion to  wrong.     Passing  to  the  second  class,  they  were  ibund,  when 
stripped  of  ^  legal  sanction  (or  penalty  for  peijury)  to  be  very 
•imiiar  to  the  first.    It  was  every  one's  real  interest  to  speak  the 
troth,  and  the  oath  had  no  charm  if   conscience  were  dead  to  the 
lacred    character  of  truth   itself.     Oaths  could    be  only   justified 
on  gronnds  of  expediency — it  must  be  shown  that  the  religious  sanc- 
tion was  of  avail  where  conscience  would  be  otherwise  insufficient, 
and  that  our  lives  and  properties  were  really  protected  by  the  notions 
which  people  were  supposed  to  entertain  upon  being  put  through  the 
oath  formula.     It  was  conmion  ezperionco  that  the  religious  sanction 
of  the  oath  did  not  deter  a  dishonest  witness,  though  the  penalty  for 
perjury  frequently  did. 

Mr.  Falkineb,  Q.C,  read  a  paper  ^'  On  the  Rule  of  Evidence 
excluding  the  Testimony  of  Witnesses,  especially  that  of  Married 
Persons  in  certain  cases,  and  of  the  Parties  to  Action  for  Breach  of 
Promise,"  After  describing  and  illustrating  the  untenable  grounds 
on  which  the  principle  of  incompetency  on  the  ground  of  Interest  had 
itsted,  and  the  great  injustice  and  inconsistencies  that  followed  the  at- 
tttempt  of  applying  it  as  a  general  rule,  Mr.  Falkiner  traced  the  course 
of  legislation  in  this  century  by  which,  under  the  auspices  of  Lord 
I^man  and  Lord  Brougham,  the  principle  had  been  subverted  as  a 
nile  of  general  application.  He  showed  that  the  remnants  now 
^tmg  have  become  exceptions,  and  the  burden  of  proving  their 
^Hadom  had  therefore  shifted.  He  proceeded  to  illustrate  the  mischiefs 
of  the  existing  restrictions,  by  quoting  cases  within  his  own  profes- 
ftional  experience.  The  paper  is  printed  at  length  as  an  article  in  the 
Law  Magazine  and  Law  Review^  No.  jLLYIII.,  N«S,|  p^  218. 
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Mr.  G.  W.  Hastings  made  some  observations  to  the  Sectio 
laws  relating  to  the  Property  of  Married  Women.  He  poi 
that  the  Common  Law  of  England  gave  the  whole  personal  ] 
of  the  wife  absolutely  to  her  husband.  It  should  be  obser 
the  injustice  thus  done  to  a  wife  was  rather  the  result  ol 
social  circumstances  than  of  the  original  intention  of  the  1 
the  times  when  the  common  law  had  its  origin,  the  balk  of 
property  was  in  land,  the  amount  of  personalty,  except  amo 
chants,  being  probably  very  small.  There  could  be  little  doi 
as  a  rule,  the  only  personal  property  possessed  by  a  womat 
marriage  in  mediseval  times  would  be  her  jewels,  or  a  little  fi 
Now,  with  regard  to  land,  the  law  was  comparatively  fai 
wife.  If  she  possessed  land,  her  husband  had  the  managem 
during  the  coverture,  and  if  living  issue  was  bom  of  Uie  n 
he  had  a  life  interest  in  case  he  survived  her.  But  he  a 
alienate  the  property  without  her  consent,  and  the  land,  in  al 
such  consent,  went  sooner  or  later  to  her  heirs.  On  the  oth 
the  wife,  whether  possessed  of  property  or  not,  was  (in 
survivorship)  entitled  to  her  dower,  that  is,  to  a  life-interest 
third  of  all  the  land  which  her  husband  had  held  in  fee  i 
any  time  during  the  coverture  ;  and  if  ho  alienated,  he  cc 
do  so  subject  to  this  charge.  It  was  unnecessary  to  point  out  1 
ancient  provision  for  the  wife  had  been  frittered  away; 
growth  of  personal  property  in  the  country,  constituting,  a 
long  done,  the  bulk  of  the  national  wealth,  rendered  the  rul< 
common  law  inapplicable  to  the  needs  of  society.  If,  undei 
cumstances,  and  without  redress,  the  fortune  of  every  wo 
become  on  her  marriage  the  absolute  property  of  the  husb 
influential  classes  would  have  long  ago  insisted  on  a  1< 
remedy.  It  was  the  interference  of  the  Court  of  Chancery, 
to  a  wife  her  separate  interest,  by  means  of  trustees  and  set 
which  had  practically  defeated,  in  the  case  of  the  upper  ch 
operation  of  the  common  law.  But  this  equitable  alleviatic 
law  was  only  available  for  those  who  could  pay  for  it ;  the 
of  the  lower,  middle  and  working  classes  were  left  to  all  tl 
ness  of  the  ancient  rule  ;  even  in  the  wealthier  ranks,  inad 
and  misplaced  confidence  not  un frequently  placed  the  wii 
mercy  of  a  selfish  husband.  Mr.  Hastings  advocated  such 
in  the  law  as  had  been  made  in  the  State  of  New  York,  by 
married  woman  remained,  as  to  her  property  and  earning! 
position  of  a  feme  sole.  This  chancre  had  been  recommc 
1856  by  the  Law  Amendment  Society,  and  a  Bill  to  that  e 
in  1857  been  introduced  to  the  House  of  Commons  by  Sir 
Perry,  and  read  a  second  time  by  a  large  majority.  Mr. 
appealed  to  Mr.  David  Dudley  Field  as  to  the  results  of  the 
law  in  the  State  of  New  York,  and  Mr.  Field  replied  thai 
much  opposed  when  first  advocated,  it  had  worked  extrem 
and  that  he  did  not  believe  there  was  now  a  single  perso 
State  who  wished  it  to  be  repealed. 
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Ur.  HniRT  Dix  Hurrox  read  a  paper  on  the  <*  Record  of  Title  in 
Jrelandy"*  in  which  he  showed,  bj  practical  examples,  the  saccess  of 
the  attempt  made  by  the  Registration  of  Title  Association  to  establish 
a  registry  of  title  in  Ireland  on  the  basis  of  the  Landed  Estates 
Court,  under  the  28  &  29  Vict.  c.  88.  Inutility  and  impracticability 
had  been  urged  against  registration  of  title ;  but  the  experience  of 
two  years  since  the  passing  of  the  Act  had  refuted  these  objections. 
The  working  of  the  Act  had  been  unfortunately  impeded  by  the  oppo- 
aiticm  of  the  legal  profession,  but  it  was  believed  that  the  new  system 
would  be  regarded  with  greater  favour  when  it  was  more  fhlly  under- 
stood, and  the  impulse  which  the  record  of  title  must  give  to  the  busi- 
ness of  society  had  been  better  considered.  The  judges  of  the 
Landed  Estates  Court  had  framed  a  scale  of  costs  with  a  view  to  the 
liberal  remuneration  of  the  profession  under  the  new  system. 

Miss  Rosamond  Hill  contributed  a  paper  on  the  Prison  of 
Guernsey,  in  which  she  stated  that  the  prison  was  so  bod  in  its 
internal  arrangements  that  it  would  be  well-nigh  impossible  to  adopt 
therein  any  expedients  for  the  reformation  of  its  occupants.  It  was 
the  only  gaol  in  that  island  ;  yet  in  it  there  was  no  division  of 
classes,  nor  was  any  labour  imposed  except  grinding  the  air  at  a 
crank.  There  was  almost  no  separation  of  the  sexes,  for  the  cells 
for  men  and  women  were  so  near  each  other,  and  the  whole  arrange- 
ments so  bad,  that  the  inmates  could  ea8ily  converse.  There  was 
no  bath  or  any  other  washing  apparatus  than  a  pump  in  the  prison 
yard.  There  was  no  infirmary  or  any  accommodation  for  nursing 
prisoners  in  sickness.  There  was  no  schoolmaster  or  school-room, 
and  no  secular  instruction  was  given  to  the  prisoners.  There  was 
no  chapel,  and  one  of  the  colls,  16  feet  2  inches  by  10  feet  3  inches 
and  9  feet  high,  too  dark  to  read  in,  was  used  for  the  performauco 
of  Divine  worship.  The  chaplain  stated  to  Mr.  Perry,  the  prison 
inspector,  that  his  exhortations  were  of  no  avail — the  prisoners 
openly  laughed  at  him.  There  was  no  kitchen,  and  the  cooking 
was  done  in  the  gaoler's  residence.  There  was  no  prison  dress,  and 
no  funds  from  which  to  purchase  any.  There  was  no  female 
warder  ;  the  gaoler  and  his  male  assistants  were  the  guardians  of 
the  women,  and  could  visit  them  at  pleasure.  One  would  conclude 
from  what  had  been  described  that  the  island  must  be  in  a  state  of 
semi-barbarism,  and  that  the  inhabitants,  absorbed  in  their  own  pur- 
suits, neither  knew  nor  cared  how  their  fellow-citizens  were  treated. 
Nothing  could  be  more  unjust  than  such  a  conclusion.  Neither  the 
moral  nor  the  material  welfare  of  the  humbler  classes  of  Guernsey 
was  neglected  by  their  fellow- islanders  of  higher  station,  nor  was 
money  grudged  for  charitable  purposes.  That  their  prison  was  a 
disgrace  to  the  civilization  of  the  present  century  was  perfectly 
true  ;  but   they  considered  that   the  blame  rested  with  the  Home 

*  This  paper  has  been  publishod  separately :  The  Record  of  Title  in  Ireland,  He 
forking  ana  Advantaqee,  illustrated  by  practical  Examplee.  By  Henry  Dix  Hutton, 
Barrister-at-Law,  ana  one  of  the  bon.  secretaries  of  the  Registration  of  Title 
AflBodation.    Dublin :  Hodgee  &  Smith.     London  :  Kidgway. 
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Government.  In  1861,  Mr.  Ferry,  Prison  Inspector,  was  sent  to 
the  prison,  and  made  a  number  of  auggestions  respecting  improve- 
ments in  its  management,  none  of  which  had  been  acted  upon.  Tbe 
Crown  declared  4;hat  it  was  the  duty  of  the  islanders  to  bear  the 
expense  of  the  necessary  alterations,  while  Uxey  on  the  other  hand 
contended  that  their  constitution  exempted  them  from  that  duty. 
Meanwhile  the  gaol  remained  in  a  condition  disgraceful  lo  humanity. 
Surely  the  question  at  issue  should  be  speedily  decided. 

Mr.  W.  Lane  Jotnt  (Lord  Mayor  of  Dublin)  read  «  paper  on  the 
Reformatory  Schools  of  Ireland,  in  which  he  described  the  provisions 
of  the  Act  passed  in  1858  to  promote  and  regulate  such  schools. 
After  certification  of  a  reformatory  school  by  the  Chief  Secretary,  the 
grand  jury  of  any  county,  and  the  boroughs  of  Dublin,  Cork,  and 
Limerick,  might  grant  money  in  aid  of  the  nudntenance  of  offenders 
sent  to  such  schools.  Any  judge  of  assize  or  quarter  sessions,  or  jus- 
tices in  petty  sessions,  might  sentence  any  juvenile  offender  under 
-sixteen  years  to  a  reformatory  school  for  not  more  than  five  years, 
provided  that  he  be  imprisoned  previously  for  not  less  than  fourteen 
days,  and  be  sent  to  a  school  managed  exclusively  by  persons  of  the 
same  religious  persuasion  as  his  parents  or  guardians.  Parents  might 
be  compelled  to  contribute  to  the  maintenance  of  their  children  so 
sentenced  to  «n  amount  not  exceeding  5s.  per  week. 

There  were  now  nine  ref ormatoiy  schools  in  Ireland,  as  follows : — 

Cost  per  head. 

1.  Malonb,  Belfast 

2.  Upton,  Co.  Cork 
8.    Bbhoboth,  Dublin 

4.  St.  Kevins,  Glencree 

5.  CoBK  St.,  Dublin 

6.  High  Park,  Dublin    . 

7.  St.  Joseph's,  Limerick 

8.  Sparks  Lake,  Monaghan 

9.  St.  Joseph's,  Ballinasloe 

The  number  of  youDg  offenders  in  the  Irish  Reformatory  Schools 
on  the  31st  December  in  each  year  since  the  passing  of  the  Act,  was 
as  follows  : — 


£ 

s. 

25 

2 

24 

7 

22 

3 

20 

12 

24 

9 

20 

9 

22 

15 

20 

6 

21 

13 

1859, 
1860, 
1861, 
1862, 


140 

384 
539 
591 


1868, 
1864, 
1865, 
1866, 


606 
638 
628 
632 


The  industrial  work  in  these  schools  varied  according  to  the  8itua-> 
tion,  the  wants  of  the  institution,  and  other  causes.  At  Glencree^ 
the  largest  in  Ireland,  there  were  tailors,  shoe-makers,  cabinet- 
makers, carpenters,  masons,  painters,  gardeners,  mat-makers,  brush — 
makers,  gas-makers,  and  farmers.  At  Malone,  the  only  male  re-^ 
formatory  in  Ulster,  the  educational  training  was  very  good.  Th^ 
boys  were  well  taught  both  in  writing  and  ciphering.  Agriculture 
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irell  attended  to.    There  were  nearly  forty  acres  of  land  attached  to 

the  achool ;  its  condition  was  verj  good,  being  well  worked  bv  spade 

linsbandry.    There  were  two  cows  and  some  pigs  kept ;  and  tne  com 

crops  yielded  a  very  good  return.   In  addition  to  agriculture,  the  boys 

Yere  instructed  in  shoe-making,  tailoring,  and  sack-making.     Ti^J 

gftt  plenty  of  work  for  Belfast  at  tailoring  and  shoe-making.    4^  the 

Dojvs'  dothing  was  made  in  the  house.    They  eyen  viade  their  Qwn 

abiiiSy  yet  this  school  was  only  half  full,  while  there  were  a  nttmh^r 

of  young  ofienders  in  the  prisons.    In  St.  Joseph's  school  for  g^ris, 

at  Limerick,  educational  and  industrial  training  were  carefuUy  at* 

tended  to.    The  profit  from  the  laundry  showed  how,  and  with  what 

adFantage  to  the  girls,  this  brj^LOCh  of  industry  could  be  cultiyatefl. 

Shirt-making,  lace-making,  and  embroidery  were  well  attended  to. 

The  number  under  detention  on  31st  of  December,  1866,  was  23 ; 

the  ayerage  monthly  number  through  the  year  was  31.    The  cost 

per  head  in  1866  was  £22   15s.  Old.     The  payments  by  parents  in 

that  year  were  £14  Ss.,  and  the  industrial  profit  was  £1^  7s.  9d. 

Out  of  the  total  number  detained  in  reformatory  schoob  in  I8669 

only  six  absconded,  five  boys  and  one  girl.    It  might  then  be  fairly 

asked  why  this  Act  was  not  more  largely  availed  of  by  the  judges  and 

magistnu^  of  Ireland.     It  was  well  known  that  a  number  of  young 

o&nders  were  still  to  be  found  in  the  gaols ;  a  course  which  had  been 

justified  by  some  on  the  ground  that  to  send  them  to  a  reformatory 

was  to  discourage  honest  industry.    But  it  should  be  remembered 

that  the  cost  to  the  national  resources  of  a  child  in  a  reformatory 

was  less  than  his  cost  either  in  prison  or,  if  thieving,  at  large ;  and 

it  had  been  estimated  that  a  saving  was  effected  to  the  Grovemment 

alone  of  between  £200  and  £300  in  every  boy  who  was  reclaimed 

in  a  reformatory  instead  of  continuing  his  criminal  career  to  Peuton- 

ville  or  Spike  Island.     It  might  be  a  question   whether   the  Act 

should  not  be  extended,  and  empower  the  Lord  Lieutenant  to  send  to 

these  schools,  on  proper  certification,  boys  whom  had  habits,  criminal 

infiuences,  and  the  apparent  want  of  means  to  earn  their  livelihood, 

made  fit  subjects  for  reformation. 

Mr.  Robert  Svesce  Watson,  (Gateshead),  read  a  paper  on 
the  Industrial  Schools'  Act,  in  which  he  recommended  that  the 
adoption  of  that  Act,  and  the  formation  of  industrial  schools, 
should  be  made  compulsory  on  the  local  authorities  of  all  towns. 
He  had  had  experience  of  the  excellent  results  of  these  schools, 
having  been  secretary  to  one  of  the  earliest.  More  than  850 
boys  had  passed  through  the  school  at  Newcastle-on-Tyney  lads 
picked  up  in  the  streets,  begging,  destitute,  on  the  verge  of 
crime ;  and  not  one  of  them  had  been  committed  to  prison  for  any 
o£Eence  since  leading  the  school  Under  the  present  Act  the  GoTem- 
ment  gave  national  assistance  to  these  schools,  and  the  local  authorities 
could  assist  both  in  starting  and  working  them.  Why  should  not  this 
permissive  power  be  made  compulsory  ?  It  might  be  urged  that  the 
advantage  of  the  present  system  was  Uie  combination  of  legal 
authority  with  private  benevolence ;  but  if  the  schools  were  under 
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a  committee  of  magistrates  or  town  councillors,  that  woald  not  pre- 
vent their  being  still  regarded  with  interest  by  philanthropical  per- 
sons. As  the  law  now  stood  the  voluntary  committees,  who  managed 
the  schools,  might  reject  suitable  cases,  although  committed  by  the 
magistrates.  If  his  proposal  were  adopted  we  might  live  to  see  in 
every  town  an  industrial  school,  in  which  the  children  swept  from  the 
streets  would  be  trained  in  knowledge  and  industry,  aided  to  find 
employment,  and  watched  in  the  difficult  beginnings  of  independent 
life.  Juvenile  crime  would  then  be  unknown,  adult  crime  be  cut  off 
at  its  source,  and  a  destitute  child  be  an  impossibility. 

Mr.  J.  P.  Organ,  Inspector  of  Released  Convicts  and  lecturer  at 
the  Intermediate  Prisons,  read  a  paper  giving  an  account  of  the  suc- 
cessful efforts  made  to  obtain  employment  for  convicts  released  from 
the  intermediate  prisons.  He  illustrated  the  results  that  had  been 
realised  in  the  labour  market  at  home,  in  the  colonies,  and  in  the 
army  and  navy,  notwithstanding  great  difficulties.  Perhaps  the 
strongest  feature  in  the  system  was  that  it  had  worked  without  the 
aid  of  a  patronage  society.  Every  man  was  taught  to  trust  to  him- 
self, not  to  look  to  his  neighbours. 

Mr.  Edward  Allworthy  read  a  paper  on  "The  neglected 
children  of  the  poor,  and  what  we  owe  them."  He  said  those  who 
visit  the  homes  of  the  poor  witnessed  scenes  of  misery  indescribable 
— ^children  huddled  together  in  cellars  and  garrets  irrespective  of  age 
or  sex,  often  without  light  or  heat,  a  little  straw  for  beds,  and  a  few 
rags  to  cover  their  nakedness.  The  natural  result  of  their  parents' 
neglect  was  infant  mortality  and  enfeebled  bodies,  while  their  sur- 
roundings and  want  of  education  inclined  them  to  all  evil ;  but, 
beyond  all  this,  thousands  of  parents  trained  their  children  to  plunder 
society,  and  prostituted  them  to  the  most  vicious  courses.  Here,  then, 
was  the  prolific  source  of  crime,  disease,  and  death ;  and  yet  the  State 
had  hitherto  acted  on  the  principle  of  non-intervention.  If  the 
natural  parents  were  so  insensible  to  their  duty,  the  State  should 
step  in  and  take  their  place.  If  we  took  into  account  the  crime  and 
pauperism  checked  in  the  bud,  and  the  effect  upon  our  gaols,  reforma- 
tories, and  workhouses,  the  loss  would  be  very  little,  while  the  gain 
in  bone  and  sinew  and  mind  would  be  very  considerable. 

Mr.  Charles  R.  Ford,  Secretary  of  the  Reformatory  and  Refuge 
Union,  read  a  paper  on  the  work  of  "  The  Boy's  Beadle."  This 
agent  had  been  employed  for  a  year  to  look  after  the  homeless 
children  in  the  streets  of  London,  by  the  Reformatory  and  Refuge 
Union.  His  work  had  been  eminently  successful.  He  had  been  able 
to  procure  admission  for  many  wanderers  into  homes  and  refuges,  and 
had  aided  in  applying  the  laws  which  enabled  them  to  be  remitted  as 
vagrants  to  industrial  schools,  or  when  criminals  to  reformatories. 
He  had  also  gone  home  with  boys  found  selling  matches,  and  cau- 
tioned their  parents  as  to  the  consequences.  Looking  at  the  good 
achieved  in  so  short  a  time,  it  was  worthy  of  consideration  whether 
such  officers  should  not  be  employed  in  all  large  towns,  specially  to 
carry  out  the  Vagrant  and  Industrial  Schools  Acts. 
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THE   IBISH  EDUCATION  QUESTION.* 

Is  the  "  National  ^  or  *^  Denominational "  System  of  Education 
best  suited  to  the  Circumstances  of  Ireland  "f  By  Phofessob 
Nesbitt. 

WE  may,  I  think,  congratulate  ourselves,  in  approaching  the 
question  to  which  the  Association  has  this  morning  invited  our 
attention — the  applicability,  namely,  of  the  denominational  system  of 
education  to  Ireland — that  we  have  the  advantage,  rarely  eujoyed  in 
our  education  controversies,  of  knowing  precisely  what  those  who 
are  in  favour  of  that  system  propose  for  our  acceptance.  The  Roman 
Catholic  bishops  have  sketched,  with  great  clearness,  the  scheme 
which  they  would  substitute  for  the  national  system ;  and  if  we  have 
no  formal  scheme  from  the  Church  Education  Society,  their  views 
are,  I  presume,  conveyed  with  sufficient  definiteness  in  the  proposi- 
tions made,  by  the  late  Mr.  Pollock,  at  the  Dublin  meeting  of  this 
Aasociation.  After  carefully  considering  the  Protestant  and  Roman 
Catholic  proposals,  I  cannot  see  that  they  differ  in  any  fundamental 
point.  The  essential  feature  of  each  is,  that  it  rescinds  that  condi^ 
tion  under  which  the  State  has  remitted  to  the  clergy  of  the  various 
communions  the  religious  teaching  of  the  children — the  condition, 
namely,  that  it  shall  be  so  given  as  not  to  obstruct  her  in  the  sphere 
which  she  has  specially  traced  out  for  herself — that  of  their  secular 
instruction.  There  may  be,  and  doubtless  are,  peculiarities  of  detail 
in  the  proposal  of  the  bishops,  but  these  are  easily  distinguishable, 
and  do  not  affect  the  general  principle.  It  seems  to  me,  therefore, 
that  I  shall  best  bring  the  question  between  the  national  and  de- 
nominational systems  of  education  to  a  practical  issue,  if  I  devote  the 
limited  time  placed  at  my  disposal  to  pointing  out  the  effect  of 
changing  our  educational  system  in  accorclaucc  with  this,  the  latest, 
and,  I  may  add,  the  only  authoritative  exposition  of  denomina- 
tionalism  which  we  possess. 

And  first  let  me  say  a  word  on  the  form  which  this  demand  for 
denominational  education  assumes.    It  is  urged,  as  you  are  aware,  on 

'»See  Tramactiont,  1861,  pp.  278;  294—825;  872—387.    For  Abstracts  of 
Papers,  see  p.  419.    For  DiscasBion,  see  p.  421. 
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the  familiar  ground  of  a  plea  for  equal  justice.  The  system  of  educa'* 
tion  which  prevails  in  England  should,  it  is  said,  in  all  fairness  be  ex- 
tended to  Ireland.  The  demand  for  the  English  system  is,  however, 
accompanied  with  an  important  reserve.  What  is  asked  for  is,  not  the 
English  system,  pure  and  simple,  but  the  English  system  with  a 
difference — the  English  system  without  its  voluntary  element.  Now, 
it  is  not  strange  that  the  principle  that  the  assistance  of  the  State 
should  be  made  contingent  upon  voluntary  local  effort  should  be 
repudiated  for  Ireland.  Even  if  the  principle  had  not  so  miserably 
failed  to  overtake  the  educational  wants  of  England  ;  if  it  had  not, 
after  being  in  operation  nearly  thirty  years,  left  1 1,000  of  the  smaller 
parishes,  with  a  population  of  6,000,000  of  souls — parishes  which, 
from  their  intellectual  sluggishness  and  poverty,  stood  most  in  need 
of  stimulation  and  support,  wholly  destitute  of  the  aasistance  of  the 
State  ;  if  it  had  not  broken  down  still  more  lamentably  at  the  great 
centres  of  population,  leaving  in  London  alone  from  150,000  to 
200,000  children  unprovided  with  the  means  of  instruction ;  even,  I 
say,  if  the  shortcomings  of  this  principle  were  not  so  painfully 
manifest  in  England,  there  are  circumstances  connected  with  Ireland 
which  would  render  its  application  wholly  inadmissible.  It  is  un- 
necessary to  mention  more  than  one.  Ilie  great  miyorilj  of  the 
children  for  whom  in  Ireland  public  schools  are  needed  are  Boman 
Catholics,  and  to  make  their  education  dependent  on  the  will  of  the 
owners  of  the  soil,  who  are  for  the  most  part  Protestant,  and  on  that 
of  the  parochial  clergy  of  the  Established  Church,  would  only  result 
either  in  the  neglect  of  the  work,  or  in  what  would  be,  perhaps,  still- 
more  objectionable,  a  system  of  prosely tism  on  the  most  extensive  scale^ 

The  repudiation  of  the  voluntary  principle  for  Ireland  is  thus  mos 
reasonable  in  itself.  It  is,  however,  it  seems  to  me,  absolutely^^ 
fatal  to  the  demand  with  which  it  is  accompanied.  The  truth  is,  thaC== 
the  principle  which  is  rejected  is  the  basis  and  condition  of  the  boon^ 
which  is  ci-aved.  You  cannot  have  the  English  system  without  i 
voluntaryism.  This  is  the  groundwork  of  all  that  is  characteristic  i 
the  system,  its  denominationalism  included.  There  could  be  m 
greater  mistake  than  to  suppose  that  the  denominational  principle 
deliberately  chosen  as  in  itself  a  desirable  basis  of  public  education.. 
Denominationalism  is,  as  we  all  know,  the  price  which  the  State  ha^ 
paid  for  the  voluntary  efforts  of  the  religious  organizations — the  onljf' 
agency  upon  which,  unprepared  as  was  the  public  mind  for  am 
comprehensive  scheme  of  education,  she  could  rely,  and  it  wouldL 
be  easy,  in  tracing  the  history  of  the  transaction,  to  show  that^ 
the  price  has  varied  directly  with  the  efforts  put  forth ;  that  th» 
State  has  limited  private  discretion  just  in  proportion  as  she  has  dis- 
pensed with  private  enterprise. 

In  England  this  principle  of  action  is  well  understood,  and 
generally  accepted.  Thus,  in  the  application  of  the  Conscienco 
Clause,  a  distinction  is  made  between  schools  to  which  a  building 
grant  is  made,  and  those  which  only  receive  assistance  in  the  vray  of 
salary  and  books.  The  latter  are  exempted  from  its  operation.  This, 
again,  is  the  ground  of  the  strenuous  opposition  which  has  been 
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offered  to  m  load  nie  for  the  maintenaiice  of  pulilic  fichools.  A  rato 
iroald  be  imposed  on  mil  the  inhabilaias  of  a  district,  uid  it  is  re- 
garded as  axiomatic,  that  itj>  disbnraeiiieiit  most  be  co&tioUed  bjr  all  the 
ratepayers.  The  imposition  of  a  rate,  it  is  therelore  argued,  most  be 
tlie  dutmctioD,  aB  of  the  volontaij,  ao  of  the  deoominatioiial  ajatem. 

Bat  the  principle  has  been  no  kes  applied  in  Ireland.  Here, 
indeed,  the  State  hae  never  forgotten  that  she  is  the  mother  of  ail  her 
children  ;  and  care  is  taken  that  no  child  shall  be  excluded  from  anj 
o£  the  priTileges  of  secular  education  on  the  ground  of  religious 
belief,  but,  subject  to  the  limitation  which  this  ^^rilinal  mAxim 
imposes,  local  managers  are  entrusted  with  power  in  the  exact  ratio 
(^the  sacrifkes  thejr  have  made.  Thus,  in  the  model  sohools,  which  are 
exdusivelj  supported  bj  the  State,  she,  through  the  Conunissioners, 
exercises  exclusive  control,  appointing  the  teadiMers,  selecting  the  books, 
and  arranging  the  courses  of  in:^truction.  Again, in  cases  where  she  not 
merely  eontribntes  to  the  current  expenditure,  but  aids  in  the  erec- 
tion of  the  school-buildings,  she  requires  that  diose  buildings  shall  be 
▼eated  in  the  Commissioners,  or  in  trustees  for  the  public,  and  that 
th^'^shall  be  open  at  suitable  times  to  such  pastors  or  religious 
teachers  as  the  parents  shall  approve,  leaving,  however,  to  the  local 
patrons,  subject  to  the  approval  of  the  Commissioners,  the  choice  of 
books,  the  regulation  of  the  details  of  instruction,  and  the  appoint- 
ment of  teachers.  Lastly,  in  the  cases  of  schools  to  which  no 
building  grant  has  been  made,  and  which  are  not,  therefore,  vested 
in  the  Board  or  in  public  trustees,  in  return  for  a  simple  contribution 
of  salary  and  books,  she  claims  no  other  control  than  a  general  veto 
on  the  books  and  teachers  employed,  the  right  of  inspection,  and  the 
prohibitiou  of  all  compuLsion  in  matters  of  religion. 

Now,  how  does  this  reasonable  and  universally  admitted  maxim  of 
the  graduation  of  State  control  to  State  assistance  bear  upon  the 
demand  of  the  Roman  Catholic  prelates  ? 

In  England,  we  are  told  by  the  Royal  Commissioners,  the  Govern- 
ment contributes  about  one-fourth  to  the  income  of  the  schools  which 
receive  annual  grants  ;*  while  in  Ireland,  as  appears  from  the  last 
Report  of  the  National  Board,  five-sixths  of  the  total  amount  received 
by  the  teaching  staff  come  from  the  national  funds,  one-sixth  alone 
being  locally  provided.f  Is  it  conceivable,  then,  that  the  State  will 
80  far  depart  from  her  ordinary  principle  of  action  as  to  treat  those 
cases  as  identical  ?  That  she  will  here  give  the  clergy  of  a  par- 
ticular religious  communion  the  same  discretion  Id  disposing  of  the 
national  funds  as  in  England  she  concedes  to  the  several  denomina- 
tions in  disposing  of  their  own  ?  The  motives  at  least  must  be 
stringent,  the  countervailing  advantages  great,  which  are  to  deter- 
mine the  State  to  a  coui^e  of  action  so  exceptional,  and  when  we 
eome  to  inquire  what  are  these  motives  and  what  these  advantages) 
wo  can  find  none  save  these :  that  she  may  preclude  the  possibility 
of  her  children  being  educated  in  common,  and  that  the  perfect  pro- 
tection which  religious  minorities  now  enjoy  may  be  extinguished. 

«  Report  of  1861,  p.  69.  t  Report^  p.  22. 
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We  are  indeed  told  that  there  is  no  practical  force  in  these  con- 
siderations, that  the  adoption  of  the  denominational  system  would  only 
be  the  recognition  of  an  existing  fact — the  fact  that  *'  the  vast  majority 
of  the  schools"  are  de  facto  denominational;  and  thus  that  the 
desired  change,  far  from  imposing,  would  remove  a  grievance,  that 
namely  which  arises  from  restrictions  imposed  on  religious  teaching 
for  an  imaginary  object.  Now,  if  these  allegations  be  well  founded, 
it  must  be  conceded,  that,  whatever  may  be  thought  of  the  principle 
involved,  the  practical  question  at  least  is  seriously  modified.  It  there- 
fore becomes  necessary  in  the  first  instance  to  inquire  into  the  fact — 
how  far  united  education  really  prevails ;  and  on  this  point  the  Report  of 
the  National  Board  comes  opportunely  to  assist  us  to  a  just  conclusion. 

It  appears,  then,  from  this  document,  that  of  the  6,595  schools 
under  the  Board,  3,720  or  58*4  per  cent,  of  the  whole  have  a  mixed 
attendance.  But  this  very  inadequately  states  the  case.  Nothing, 
in  the  first  place,  would  be  more  erroneous  than  the  inference  that 
the  existence  of  2,638  unmixed  schools  is  any  evidence  of  a  dis- 
inclination on  the  part  of  those  attending  them  to  united  education. 
The  population  of  Ireland  is,  we  all  know,  as  regards  religious  pro- 
fession, very  unequally  distributed,  73'2  per  cent,  of  the  whole 
Protestant  population  being  in  the  province  of  Ulster,  and  it  will  be 
found  that  these  schools  are  mainly  in  districts  where  a  mixed  school 
would  be  an  impossibility,  as  all  the  children  for  whom  the  national 
schools  are  designed  are  of  the  same  religious  persuasion.  To  prove 
the  success  of  united  education,  nothing  further  is  necessary  than 
that  mixed  schools  should  be  found  in  mixed  populations,  and  the 
interesting  statistics  supplied  by  the  Commissioners  show  that  there 
is  a  wonderfully  constant  ratio  between  these  phenomena. 

Thus,  we  find  that  in  the  province  of  Ulster,  in  which  the  popu- 
lation is  pretty  equally  mixed,  50*5  being  Roman  Catholics,  and  49*5 
Protestants,  more  than  83  per  cent,  of  the  schools  are  mixed.  In  the 
other  provinces  the  conditions  of  the  population  make  it  impossible 
that  anything  like  this  proportion  should  bo  reached.  Not  to  speak 
of  the  numerous  exclusively  Catholic  districts,  the  relatively  easy 
circumstances  of  the  Protestant  minority  in  these  provinces  enables 
them,  in  many  cases,  to  dispense  witli  the  aid  of  public  schools. 
This  is  strikingly  seen  in  the  fact  that  nearly  90  per  cent,  of  the 
whole  number  of  Protestant  pupils  attending  national  schools  are 
found  in  Ulster,  while  the  Protestant  population  of  that  province  is 
only  73  per  cent,  of  the  Protestant  population  of  the  kingdom.  Still 
we  find  diat  the  proportion  of  mixed  schools  in  Munster  is  consider- 
ably more  than  one-third,  and  in  Leiuster  and  Connaught  nearly 
one-half  of  the  entire  number. 

But  again,  it  must  l>e  borne  in  mind  that  the  denominational  aspect 
of  these  2,600  schools  is  not  stereotyped,  but  at  once  temporary  and 
accidental.  A  school,  for  example,  may  this  year  be  attended  exclu- 
sively by  Roman  Catholics ;  but  one  or  two  Protestant  families  come 
into  the  neighbourhood ;  they  send  their  children  to  the  school — 
under  the  present  regime  there  is  nothing  to  hinder  them  from 
doing  M)  ;•— and  next  year  it  appears  in  the  category  of  mixed  schools. 
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Hie  extent  and  practical  importance  of  this  mobility  in  the  character 
of  achoda  are  not  anfficientlj  understood.  An  inspector,  whose 
experience  has  been  extensive,  and  jost  in  those  districts  in  which  the 
alleged  practical  denominationalism  mast,  from  the  distribution  of 
sects,  be  most  prevaleut,  lately  assured  me  that  he  has  met  with  verj. 
few  schools  in  which  the  attendance  was  not  more  or  less  mixed. 

Nor,  thirdly,  should  it  be  unnoticed  that  the  proportion  of  unmixed 
schools  is  rapidly  diminishing.  During  the  last  year  I  find  that  there 
baa  been  an  increase  of  mixed  schools  in  every  province  of  Ireland— 
in  Ulster  of  1*7,  in  Connaught  of  3*6,  in  Munster  of  4*5,  and  in 
Leinster  of  no  less  than  6  per  cent, — ^progress  which,  looking  to  the 
unexampled  efforts  to  bring  about  an  opposite  result,  the  most  san- 
guine advocate  of  united  education  would  never  have  dared  to  hope. 
But  there  is  a  yet  more  satisfactory  test  of  the  prevalence  of  mixed 
education — a  test  which  admits  of  no  e\'asion,  for  it  is  a  simple  state- 
ment of  the  fact  itself — I  mean  the  extent  to  which  children  of 
different  creeds  are  actually  taught  in  the  same  schools;  and  this  test, 
if  we  apply  it,  gives  still  more  favourable  results. 

Thus,  in  the  province  of  Ulster,  of  152,638  Protestant  pupils, 
136,105,  or  more  than  89  per  cent  of  the  whole  attend  the  samo 
Bchools  with  Roman  Catholics ;  and,  by  a  curious  coincidence,  the 
proportion  of  Protestants  in  mixed  schools  throughout  the  entire 
kingdom  is  exactly  the  same  as  that  found  in  the  province  of  Ulster. 
The  total  number  of  Protestants  in  National  schools  throughout  the 
kingdom  is  171,279,  and  of  these  152,412,  or  89  per  cent,  are  in 
attendance  at  mixed  schools. 

It  thus  appears  that,  looking  not  to  schools  but  to  scholars,  the 
mixed  attendance  nearly  attains  the  maximum.  Nine- tenths  of  the 
Protestant  pupils  attending  National  schools  are  on  the  same  benches 
with  their  Roman  Catholic  neighbours.  The  remaining  tenth  leaves 
but  a  small  margin  for  districts  exclusively  Protestant,  or  in  which 
clerical  hostility  has  had  its  way.  If,  then,  the  admixture  has  not 
been  carried  further,  it  has  been,  in  the  main,  because  there  were  no 
Protestants  to  furnish  the  material.  Our  poverty  and  not  our  will  has 
consented .  The  difficulty  has  been  physical  and  geographical,  not  moral. 
Well,  these  figures,  which  must  appear  surprising  to  some  of  my 
friends,  who,  misled  by  hardihood  of  assertion,  generally  greet  the 
mention  of  mixed  education  with  a  pleasant  laugh,  show  that  the 
problem  of  denominationalizing  the  system  is  not  so  simple  as 
the  bishops  represent,  when  they  limit  it  to  making  exceptional 
rules  for  a  small  residuum  of  unimportant  mixed  schools. 

No  doubt,  if  the  suggestions  of  the  bishops  were  acted  on,  the 
problem  would  be  wonderfully  simplified.  If  in  all  the  schools 
where  religious  minorities  are  small,  *'  all  restrictions  upon  religious 
teaching  were  removed;"  if  "the  fulness  of  distinctive  religious 
teaching  were  permitted  to  enter  into  the  course  of  secular  instruc- 
tion; "  if  "  full  liberty  were  given  for  the  performance  of  religious 
exercises,  and  the  use  of  religious  emblems  ;*'  if,  lastly,  the  selection 
of  books  were  practically  remitted  to  the  clergy  of  the  prevailing 
denomination,  no  doubt  the  obnoxious  minorities  would  quickly  be 
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eztnided.  Nor  is  it  likelj  they  would  soon  trouble  the  peace  of  the 
expurgated  schools,  even  if  the  proposal  with  which  the  bishops 
supplement  their  suggestions,  making  it  highly  penal  to  admit  them, 
were  not  accepted.  The  poor  child  whose  intrusion  would  neces- 
sitate the  removal  of  an  elaborate  symbolism,  and  change  the  whole 
organization  of  the  school,  would  meet  with  a  cold  welcome  from 
managers  and  teachers. 

But,  then,  how  are  you  to  provide  for  the  education  of  the  excluded 
minorities  ?  What  are  you  to  do  with  the  25,000  Catholics,  attending 
1,000  schools  in  Ulster,  an  average  of  25  for  each  school,  who  are 
taught  exclusively  by  Protestant  teachers  ?  Or  again,  what  are  you 
to  do  with  the  24,000  Protestants  attending  some  2,400  schools,  an 
average  of  10  for  each  school,  who  are  exclusively  under  Roman 
Catholic  teachers.  To  provide  separate  schools  for  such  minorities 
is  out  of  the  question.  The  starveling  schools  which,  in  a  few  cases, 
it  might  be  possible  to  set  up,  would  be  wholly  worthless.  It  is 
evident,  then,  that  these  children  must  either  go  without  education, 
or  be  brought  up  in  the  religion  of  the  majority.* 

This  is  the  policy  in  aid  of  which  the  English  system  is  inyoked ; 
but  here  I  will  be  very  bold,  and,  venturing  for  a  moment  on  the 
ground  of  my  adversaries,  claim  the  support  of  that  system,  so  far 
as  it  is  a  system,  for  the  maintenance  of  our  existing  practice.  To 
establish  this  point,  it  is  only  necessary  to  recal  the  circumstances 
under  which  the  Conscience  Clause  was'  adopted  by  the  Committee 
of  Privy  Council  in  England.  So  long  as  the  operations  of  the 
National  Society,  representing  the  Church  of  England,  were  confined 
to  parishes  so  circumstanced  as  to  admit  of  a  school  for  dissenters, 
no  serious  inconvenience  was  felt  from  leaving  the  Society  to  its  unfet- 
tered discretion,  but  when  the  Committee  had  to  deal  with  districts 
in  which  there  was  only  room  for  one  school,  the  difficulty  at  once 
arose.  It  became  necessary  to  obviate  '^  the  manifest  injustice,  to 
which,"  as  the  Duke  of  Newcastle's  Commission  observed,  "  dis- 
senters are  subjected,  when  in  places  too  small  to  allow  of  the 
establishment  of  two  schools,  the  only  one  to  which  the  children  of 
the  poor  resort  (although  provided  in  part  by  public  funds)  is  placed 
by  managers  under  conditions  which  render  imperative  the  teaching 
of  the  Church  catechism,  and  the  attendance  of  all  at  church."  To 
remedy  this  *'  manifest  injustice  "  the  Conscience  Clause  was  Intro* 

*  It  has  been  said  that  I  have  been  misled  by  the  Board's  statement  of 
averages  into  an  exaggerated  estimate  of  minorities.  This  is  not  so.  I  am  tuWy 
aware  that  the  minorities  are  in  many  instances  very  small,  and  the  whole  drift 
of  my  observations  has  been  to  bring  out  this  fact,  as  supplying  the  strongest 
reason  for  the  maintenance  of  our  Conscience  Clause.  This,  too,  I  may  observe, 
is  the  scope  of  the  passage  in  the  Report  from  which  I  have  quoted.  The  Com- 
missioners wish  to  show  that  the  minorities  in  the  schools  referred  to  arc,  for  the 
most  part,  too  trnaU  to  set  np  schools  for  themselves.  On  the  other  hand,  it  is 
obvious  to  remark,  as  the  Commissioners  do,  that  if  the  minorities  in  many 
cases  fall  considerably  below  the  average,  they  must  in  others  considerably 
exceed  it ;  and  the  fact  that  in  these  cases  they  abstain  IVom  setting  up  separat 
whoolf,  is  dlatlnct  evidence  of  their  approval  of  mixed  education. 
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hioed.  N0W9  iliifl  being  the  stste  of  things,  yoo  will  0ee  ihsl  to 
peak  of  8p|»fying  the  English  8;f  stem  to  Ireland  inTolres  an  ambi- 
rnitj.  The  English  STStem,  in  fiiet,  contemplates  two  difierent  elaseca 
if  cases  which  it  deals  with  in  two  different  wajs.  In  order,  there- 
(Dfrey  to  ascertain  how  the  system  is  to  be  applied  to  Ireland,  700 
nnst  consider  to  which  of  the  two  classes  the  circumstances  of  the 
ionntrj  are  analogous.  Now,  I  think,  on  this  point  there  can  be  no 
lifference  of  opinion.  No  one  who  knows  anything  of  the  distri- 
mtion  of  religious  sects  in  this  country,  and  especially  in  those  parts 
if  it  in  which  it  is  sought  to  establish  a  purely  denominational 
rystem,  will  affirm  that  minorities  are  in  a  position  to  provide 
ichools  for  themselres.  It  is  plain,  then,  that  in  calling  fbr  the 
lenominational  system,  you  demand  not  equal  but  exceptional 
treatment  for  Ireland.  You  require  that  a  conscience  clause 
should  be  abolished  here  just  under  the  circumstances  which  made 
its  introduction  into  England  imperative.  Am  I  not,  therefore,  justi- 
fied in  saying  that  the  English  precedent,  read  aright,  makes  directly 
against  ^ose  who  urge  it  ?  To  put  the  case  as  briefly  as  possible, 
when  we  compare  the  respects  that  are  common  in  the  distribution 
and  social  circumstances  of  the  religious  sects  in  the  two  countries, 
and  on  which  accordingly  a  legitimate  argument  from  analogy  can 
be  based,  we  shall  find  that  the  conclusion  of  that  argument  is  in 
favour  of  a  rigid  maintenance  of  the  Conscience  Clause  as  it  stands 
in  the  Irish  system. 

When  I  claimed  the  support  of  the  English  system  for  the  views 

I  advocate,  I  guarded  myself  by  saying  '*  in  so  far  as  it  is  a  system," 

f<ff  I  am  aware  that  in  the  application  of  tho  principle  to  which  I 

have  referred  it  has  been  anything  but  systematic.     Under  that 

system, — which  I  have  sometimes  thought  might  not  inaptly  be 

described  as  ^'  the  reign  of  caprice," — as  the  erection  of  the  schools 

is  made  contingent  on  the  caprice  of  it  may  be  an  ignorant  squire  or 

a  clergyman  of  peculiar  views,  so  the  protection  of  minorities  is 

left  to   the  caprice  of  the  Minister  of  the  day.     Naturally,  tho 

burden  of  such  a  responsibility  is  painful  to  a  conscientious  man. 

Mr.  Bruce,  in  complaining  of  the  indeiiniteness  of  the  Privy  Council 

rule,  says  :  "  Of  course,   if  the  rule  were  that  wherever   there 

were  any  dissenters,  the  Conscience  Clause  should  be  introduced, 

which  is  perhaps  the  right  mode,  or  at  any  rate  is  the  logical  mode 

of  dealing  with  the  question,  I  should  havo  had  no  difficulty  at  all ; " 

and  Mr.  Lowe,  speakiDg  on  the  same  point,  observes :  **I  should 

guard  myself  by  saying  that  the  system  is  a  great  mistake."     Still 

the  ^'system"  is  there,  and  as  in  practical  matters  some  rule  of  action 

must  be  adopted,  it  seems  to  be  held  that  10  dissenting  children  are 

not  to  be  considered  as  against  60  children  of  the  Church  of  England. 

De  minimis  non  curat  lex ;  and  10  dissenting  consciences  are  in 

the  official  eye  a  minimum,  which  must  not  mar  the  symmetry  of  a 

Church  school.* 


*  Mr.  Shaw  LefcTre,  in  the  For(ni(fhtfy  Review,  Nov,  16, 1865. 
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Surely  this  is  the  height  of  unreason.  The  English  sometinieB 
boast  to  be  an  illogical  people,  but  this  exceeds  all  reasonable  limits 
of  inconsequence.  Here,  you  are  aware, — happily  we  live  under  **  the 
reign  of  law," — a  diffei'ent  principle  has  been  adopted.  We  have 
held  that  minorities  do  not  the  less  require  protection,  as  they  are 
helpless  to  defend  themselves.  Our  Conscience  Clause  has  regarded, 
not  aggregates  but  individuals,  and  it  has  been  our  boast  that  no 
single  child  is  excluded  from  any  of  our  schools  on  the  score  of 
religious  belief. 

Nor  has  our  practice  fallen  short  of  the  principle  we  profess.  The 
most  minute  private  inquiries  from  my  personal  friends  among  the 
Inspectors  have  fully  borne  out  the  statements  of  official  reports,  that 
religious  minorities,  far  from  suffering  inconvenience  or  disability,  as 
such,  are  treated  by  teachers  of  a  different  creed  with  even  except 
tional  kindness,  and  pointed  out  by  them  with  pride  as  an  evidence 
of  their  efficiency,  and  of  the  confidence  with  which  they  are  re* 
garded  in  their  respective  neighbourhoods. 

These  are  the  gains  our  system  has  secured  to  minorities,  but  it 
would  be  taking  a  very  narrow  view  of  the  case  to  ignore  its 
influence  upon  majorities.  On  this  subject  let  me  quote  the  striking 
remarks  of  the  Resident  Commissioner  of  Education.  After  telling 
us  that  "  in  the  south,  middle,  and  west  of  Ireland,  whore  the  Pro- 
testant poor  are  scattered  almost  everywhere,  but  nowhere  collected 
in  large  numbers,  three  or  four  children  will  often  be  found  in 
national  schools  among  97  Roman  Catholic  pupils,"  he  proceeds  : — 
"  But  the  rules  of  the  Board  not  only  prevent  the  two  or  three 
from  being  oppressed,  but  effectually  prevent  the  97  from  being 
oppressors.  They  are  bound  to  do  and  to  say  nothing  within  the 
walls  of  the  national  school  from  year's  end  to  year's  end,  that  can 
give  pain  to  a  single  child  of  a  different  faith  from  their  own.  If  the 
Protestant  minority  are  thus  saved  from  all  interference  with  their 
religious  faith,  the  Roman  Catholic  majority  are,  at  the  same  time, 
habituated  to  the  exercise  of  true  practical  charity,  and  they  do,  in 
fact,  exhibit  the  most  scrupulous  regard  for  those  who  differ  fcom 
them  in  religion  and  race." 

With  the  denominational  system  all  this  would  be  at  an  end,  and 
what  is  the  boon  that  it  offers  us  in  compensation  ?     This  :  that  ^*  the 
distinction  between  secular  and  religious  teaching  will  be  abolished." 
It  is,  it  seems,  a  great  hardship  that  "  the  fulness  of  distinctive  re- 
ligious teaching  does  not  enter  into  the  course  of  daily  instruction  ;" 
and  this  hardship  will  be  removed.     Now,  waiving  all  considerations 
based  on  the  equity  of   the  case,  passing  over  the  injustice  of 
applying  funds  derived  from  the  contributions  of  all  to  inculcating 
the  religious  tenets  of  a  sect,  and  having  regard  to  the  interests  of 
religion  alone,  I  think  I  may  affirm  that  experience  has  abundantly 
confirmed  what  common  sense  might  have  suggested,  that  religious 
teaching,  in  order  to  be  efficient,  must  be  given  apart  from  secular. 
It  is  not  merely  that  the  perfunctory  blending  of  sacred  and  secular 
subjects  by  a  person  of  slight  culture  and  little  moral  elevation,  has 
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Bing  and  deadening  inflnenoe,  destractiTe  of  all  reUgiona 
t,  bat  fnrther,  hj  diverting  the   teacher  from  hb  proper 

oommnnicating  the  elements  of   secular  knowledge,    it 
the  pupU  of  the  pre-reqnisites  of  all  mental  cnltiTation.    On 

hand,  giren  at  snitable  times  and  places  bj  men  who  fed 
tance,  and  who  speak  as  having  authority  to  minds  quickened 
d  teaching,  the  lessons  of  religion  take  root  in  a  genial  soil, 
bstered  by  kindlj  influences  into  life  and  action, 
are  the  dictates  of  common  sense,  and  thej  are  recognized 
[  on  in  eyerj  instance  in  which  the  mind  is  not  sophisticated 
Jieoiy,  or  intoxicated  by  the  watchwords  of  party — may  I 
1  eveiy  region  save  this  unhappy  battle-ground  of  education. 

one  maintain  that  the  interests  of  public  worship  are  not 
erred  by  its  being  conducted  at  a  definite  time  and  place  t  or 
&ther  of  a  family  has  injuriously  restricted  his  religious 
irho  has  prescribed  to  hunself  a  fixed  hour  for  assembling 
hold  to  family  worship,  instead  of  reserring  to  himself  the 
tailing  them  tc^ether  wheneTer  the  impulse  seizes  him? 

*  these  are  the  dictates  of  common  sense,  they  are  amply 
I  by  the  teaching  of  experience. 

^land  secular  instruction  is  blended  with  **  the  steady  incul- 

dogma,"  to  borrow  a  now  familiar  phrase,  and  all  our 

goes  to  show  that  the  medley  works  to  the  infinite  detriment 

Irawn  out,  but  time  forbids  me  to  more  than  glance  at,  the 
on  this  subject  collected  by  the  Royal  Commissioners  who 
into  the  state  of  English  popular  education, 
secular  teaching,  they  observe,  *'  The  mass  of  the  children 
more  than  the  trick  of  mechanically  pronouncing  the  letters, 
rords  they  use  convey  scarcely  any  idea  to  their  mind." 
ktechism  teaching  is  on  a  level  with  the  low  intelligence  of 
ar  training.  63  schools,  containing  6,890  children,  are 
,  and  2  in  100  of  the  whole,  and  11  in  100  of  their  first 
10 w  the  meaning  of  the  phrase,  "  The  state  of  life  unto  which 
lease  God  to  call  me."  And  this  catechism  failure  is,  we 
*'  significant  of  a  defect  of  intelligence  much  more  extensive 
I  more  nearly  total,  than  is  generally  supposed."  Nor  has 
ture  teaching  been  more  satisfactory.  '*  I  find  nothing  com- 
tays  Mr.  Symons,  ^'  than  a  knowledge  of  such  facts  as  the 

*  Goliath*s  spear,  the  length  of  Noah's  Ark,  the  dimensions 

^n's  temple,  what  God  said  to  David,  or  what  Samuel  did  to 

children  who  can  neither  explain  the  atonement,  the  sacra- 

the  pai'ables,  with  moderate  intelligence,  nor  tell  you  the 

teaching  of  Christ's  life."  And  Mr.  Symons'  experience  is 
[  by  all  the  witnesses  on  the  subject.  "  Whatever,"  says 
er,  "may  be  the  repetition  of  forms,  the  real  teaching  is 
evotional,  nor  doctrinal,  nor  practical,  but  historical,  em- 
hiefly  the  facts  and  names  and  numbers  of  the  sacred  texts." 
are  the  results  of  the  religious  teaching  in  the  English 
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schools,  aud  I  tliink  it  is  casj  to  trace  them,  at  least  in  a  large 
measure,  to  that  jumble  of  secular  and  sacred  subjects,  the  clamour 
for  which  has  been  the  main  hindrance  to  educational  progress.  This 
is  specially  visible  in  that  which  has  become  positively  characteristic 
of  the  English  system — what  I  will  venture  to  call  the  statistical  cast 
of  its  scripture  teaching.  The  teacher  finds  the  communication  of  such 
details  more  in  keeping  with  the  circumstances  of  time  and  place, 
more  on  a  level  with  his  own  habits  of  thought,  and,  what  is  to  him 
not  of  least  importance,  more  easily  reproducible  without  mental  effort, 
than  the  inculcation  of  religion,  in  any  worthy  sense  of  the  term. 
The  effect  of  tho  blending  of  secular  and  religious  instruction  is  thus 
not  to  hallow  the  secular,  but  to  secularize  the  religious.  You  make 
religion,  to  use  a  favourite  phrase,  "  underlie  all  tho  teaching,"  but  it 
is  stifled  in  the  process. 

Take,  now,  an  example  of  the  other  method.  I  need  not  remind 
any  one  who  has  had  the  happiness  to  be  present  at  an  examination 
in  a  well-taught  school,  under  the  system  called  '*  godless" — ^although 
the  most  conspicuous  of  its  opponents  has  admitted  that  under  it  he 
could  give  a  perfect  religious  education  to  membera  of  his  own  faith- 
how  different  are  the  results  he  has  witnessed  ;  of  the  proofs  he  has 
had  of  careful  and  successful  teaching  on  the  secular  side,  and  on  the 
religious,  of  the  diligence  with  which  the  catechist  has  turned  to 
account  the  quickened  intelligence  of  his  pupils,  leading  them  on  to 
subjects  which  a  while  ago  were  scarce  thought  to  come  within  the 
scope  of  primary  instruction  at  all. 

I  appeal  to  the  Lord  Bishop  who  does  not  think  it  unbecoming  his 
high  station  to  assist  yearly  at  the  catechetical  examinations  of  the 
children  of  the  Established  Church  in  our  model  school,  and  to  the 
various  clergymen  of  other  communions  who  are  in  the  habit  of  dis- 
chargiug  a  like  duty,  whether  this  statement  is  overcharged  ;  whether 
their  judgment  does  not  coincide  with  that  expressed  on  one  occasion 
by  my  friend  Dr.  Reichel,  when,  after  conducting  an  examination  iQ 
our  model  school,  on  the  subject  of  Christian  Evidences,  he  said  that 
"  he  had  never  heard  equally  good  answering  in  a  subject  of  corres- 
ponding difficulty ; "  or  with  the  still  more  emphatic  report  of  the 
Roman  Catholic  clergyman  who  filled  the  office  of  catechist  in  the 
same  school,  before  it  pleased  the  authorities  of  his  Church,  in  the 
interest  of  religion,  to  withdraw  him  from  that  sphere  of  usefulness : 
"The  progress  of  the  children  in  their  religious  duties,  always 
steady,  has  been  in  some  instances  truly  astonishing," — a  fact  which 
he  attributes  "  partly  to  the  very  abundant  time  set  apart  for  such 
purposes,  and  partly  to  the  zealous  co-operation  of  Catholic  teachers." 

When  I  consider  these  comparative  results  of  the  "scriptural" 
and  "  godless "  systems,  and  then  hear  cited  as  conclusive  against 
our  national  schools,  such  phrases  as  "  instruction  is  not  education ; " 
"  there  is  something  of  more  importance  than  reading,  writing,  and 
arithmetic  ; "  "  religion  must  underlie  all  education  " — ^phrases  the 
truth  of  which  aU  admit,  but  which  are  no  less  iiTelevant  than  true  ; 
and  still  more  when  I  hear  one  of  those  miserable  quibbles  which 
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m  have  no  beftring  upon  pnctice^  but  which  are  telling  with  the 
Mmghftlessy  as  thej  cannot  be  answered  withont  qoalifications 
iiich  thej  haye  neither  the  intelligence  nor  the  patience  to  under- 
and-— qnibbles,  the  tjpe  of  which  is  that  question  which  doubtless 
as  ooiisidered  very  dcTer  in  its  daj — "  Master,  is  it  lawfol  to  give 
Urate  to  Caesar  or  not  ?"  * — ^when,  I  saj,  I  reflect  on  these  things,  I 
infess  that  I  sometinies  despair  of  seeing  this  question  brought  to  a 
amiable  issue,  and  am  disposed  to  think  that  logical  refutation  has 
>  place  against  such  methods  of  controTersj. 
I  have  been  led  to  speak  of  the  model  schools  as  exemplars  of 
le  national  system  at  its  best,  as  the  fullest  illustration  of  tho 
mildness  of  the  principle  which  does  not  indeed  divorce  religious 
tatraction  firom  secular,  but  which,  in  remitting  each  to  its  appro- 
riate  ^here,  and  making  it  work  under  the  most  approved  guidance, 
>Tiates  the  waste  of  power  which  arises  from  collision  and  mis- 
ireciion.  I  am  not  unaware,  however,  that  a  very  different  estimate 
la  been  formed  of  tho^  schoob,  that  they  have  been  denounced  by 
le  Soman  Catholic  prelates  as  "  by  far  the  most  objectionable  part 
r  the  system,"  as,  in  fact,  so  incorrigibly  bad,  that  <*  nothing  less 
laa  their  abolition  will  satisfy  the  Catholic  bishops,  clergy,  and 
sople." 

Now  what  is  the  ineradicable  vice  of  the  model  schools  which  has 
rawn^n  them  such  implacable  hostility  ?  It  is  simply  this — ^that 
le  patrons  of  these  schools  are  the  Commissioners  of  Education, 
id  that  having  been  judged  fit  to  administer  tho  whole  system  of 
rimary  education,  they  have  presumed  to  exercise  that  control  over 
le  teachers,  books,  and  courses  of  instruction  which  they  have  ac- 
>rded  to  the  least  enlightened  patron  in  the  country. 
Now  I  cannot,  I  confess,  see  any  plausibility  in  an  objection  to' the 
lodel  schools  based  on  such  a  ground.  It  might  indeed  be  alleged 
lat  the  Board  is  unfit  for  the  functions  with  which  it  has  been  en- 
Uflted,  and  it  would  be  competent  for  those  who  are  of  this  opinion 
» demand  that  it  should  be  reconstituted  or  suppressed;  but  the  position 
lat  the  Board  may  preside  over  and  direct  the  whole  course  of  edu- 
ction, and  yet  that  in  order  to  attain  objects  so  considerable  as  the 
lesenting  in  a  favourable  light  the  system  which  they  administer, 
le  exhibition  of  the  most  improved  methods  of  instruction  to  the 
trronnding  schools,  and  the  training  of  teachers — the  three  objects 
r  which  the  model  schools  were  established — they  may  not  do  that 
hich  is  within  the  capacity  of  any  squire  or  clergyman,  however 
^orant  or  apathetic,  whom  accident  may  have  made  the  manager 
■  a  school — surely  such  a  position  iis  this  requires  only  to  be  stated 
)  be  dismissed. 

And  I  must  add,  that  the  objection,  unreasonable  as  it  is  in  itself, 
mes  with  a  peculiarly  ill  grace  from  the  quarter  from  which  it  is 

^^-^i^»^— ^— ^— —  —^^-m—  m     a^-i^i— ^»^— ^^^^.^ 

*  I  allade  to  the  questions  addressed  by  the  Rev.  Mr.  Capam  to  the  Committee 
r  PriFj  Council,  and  to  the  similar  minute  ingenuities  with  which,  in  Ireland, 
•  has  been  sought,  from  time  to  time,  to  puzzle  the  CommissionerB  of  Education. 

X  2 
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urged.  I  say  nothing  of  the  wisdom  of  the  present  constitution  of 
the  Board.  That  is  a  legitimate  subject  of  discussion.  But  whatever 
view  we  may  take  of  this  part  of  the  system,  it  cannot  at  least  be 
regarded  as  *'a  concession  to  Protestant  prejudices."  It  is  notorious 
that  Mr.  Cardwell's  re-constitution  of  the  Board  was  carried  out  in 
opposition  to  the  general  current  of  Protestant  sentimenti  vnth  a  view 
to  conciliate  the  confidence  of  Catholics. 

And  if  there  is  nothing  in  the  constitution  of  the  Board  to  warrant 
the  distrust  in  the  Commissioners  as  patrons  of  schools  which  the 
bishops  express,  there  is  still  less,  on  their  own  showing,  in  the  way 
in  which  they  have  exercised  their  powers. 

The  main  objection  taken  by  the  bishops  against  the  ordinary 
mixed  schools  is  that  the  rules  originally^laid  down  with  regard  to 
religious  instruction  have,  in  deference  to  Protestant  prejudice,  been 
one  after  another  relaxed  in  favour  of  non-vested  schools.  This 
objection  again,  I  confess,  takes  me  somewhat  by  surprise.  I  had 
always  understood  that  non-vested  schools  were  regarded  with 
peculiar  favour,  nay  were  sanctioned  exclusively,  by  the  authorities 
of  the  Roman  Catholic  Church,  and  I  was  further  aware  that  the 
great  *^  concession  to  Protestant  prejudices  "  in  1840  has  been  always 
held  by  the  Board  to  have  been  no  concession  at  all,  but  simply  the 
application  of  a  rule,  or  at  least  of  a  practice,  which  had  been  observed 
with  regard  to  Roman  Catholic  schools  from  the  first.  Accepting, 
however,  the  statement  as  it  stands,  it  is  pointless  as  against  schools 
vested  in  the  Commissioners,  and  conspicuously  so  as  against  the 
schools  conducted  under  their  exclusive  management.  No  one  will 
venture  to  say  that  m  these  schools  at  least  ^^  the  clergyman  of  each 
child  is  not  recognized  as  the  person  to  impart  and  to  regulate  reli- 
gious instruction";  that  '*the  patrons  do  not  make  due  provision  for  the 
instruction  of  all  the  children  under  their  respective  clergy; "  or  that 
the  rule  requiring  exemption  of  all  children  from  religious  instruc- 
tion of  which  their  parents  disapprove,  has  not  been  conscientiously 
observed.  I  have  been  obliged,  you  will  observe,  in  this  last  clause, 
to  deviate  somewhat  from  the  language  of  the  bishops.  It  is  an  error 
to  say  that  in  the  original  regulations  of  the  national  system  there 
was  a  rule  "requiring  teachers  to  exclude  children  of  one  creed 
when  there  was  religious  instruction  [of  the  children]  of  another." 
The  original  rule  was  a  rule  of  "  exemption  "  not  of  "  exclusion." 
The  rule  of  exclusion — not  absolute  exclusion,  but  exclusion  unless  the 
consent  of  the  parent  has  been  definitely  given — is  of  recent  introduc- 
tion. It  may  be  that  this  more  distinct  appeal  to  parental  authority 
was  necessary ;  this  is  a  point  I  will  not  discuss.  It  is  needless 
to  observe  in  the  present  audience  that  it  was  not  "  a  concession  to 
Protestant  prejudice." 

I  trust  most  of  those  who  hear  me  have  read  the  answer  of  the 
Resident  Commissioner  of  liducation  to  the  demand  for  the  abolition 
of  these  schools.  In  this  admirable  statement,  which  is  worthy  to 
rank  with  those  models  of  dignified  controversy,  the  earlier  Reports,— 
I  could  not  accord  it  higher  praise, — Mr.  Mac  Donnell  has  pointed  out 
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thit  efren  tiie  entire  abetentioo  of  the  R<miuui  Catholics  fixMm  the  um 
of  the  model  achook^  so  long  as  it  does  not  appear  that  thej  aet 
injnrioorij  oa  their  fiath  or  secular  edacation,  is  no  Talid  reason  for 
^priiing  Pratestuits  of  the  great  benefits  they  confer.  So  far»  how« 
ever,  is  this  hypothesis  from  coinciding  with  the  fact,  that  we  find  In 
the  Central  Modd  Schools^  under  the  Tery  shadow  of  the  metropo- 
litan cathedral,  no  fewer  than  2,320  Roman  Catholic  children  in  a 
total  of  5,414 ;  in  West  Dublin  die  enormous  proportion  of  847  in  a 
total  of  877 ;  in  this  town,  600  in  a  total  of  2,445.  It  is  true 
that  in  some  schoob  the  proportion  of  Roman  Catholics  is  Terj 
small,  bat  I  tiiink  it  will  be  found  that  these  are  for  the  most  part 
schools  from  which  the  children  have  been  excluded  from  the  firsts 
so  that  they  haye  never  tasted  their  advantages.  It  is  obvious  that 
such  cases  are  no  criterion  of  the  estimation  in  which  the  schoob  are 
held.  I  find,  too,  that  in  other  cases,  while  the  female  and  infent 
schools,  the  plsce  of  which  can  feirly  be  supplied  by  the  neighbour- 
hood,  have  been  seriously  affected  by  ecclesiastical  inhibitions,  the 
male  sdiool,  the  superiority  of  which  is  incontestable,  continues  to 
be  largely  resorted  to.  Tlius  in  the  Gralway  school,  which  I  have 
long  watched  with  the  keenest  interest,  though  the  cxtremest 
measores  of  repression  have  been  resorted  to,  86  of  the  boys  in 
a  total  (rf  126  are  Roman  Catholics,  while,  taking  the  three  depart- 
ments^ there  are  but  124  Catholics  in  a  total  of  283.  So  it  stands 
with  ^e  pupils  ;  and  if  we  turn  to  the  teachers,  here  again  we  find 
the  Roman  Catholic  Church  largely  representcil.  Thus  of  the  heads 
of  schools  no  fewer  than  42  out  of  81,  and  of  the  assistants  68  out  of 
136  belong  to  that  communion. 

On  the  whole,  when  we  take  into  account  the  incredible  lengths  of 
violence — ^I  speak  of  that  which  has  fallen  under  my  own  observa- 
tion—to which  the  prelates  have  gone  in  enforcing  their  prohibitions; 
when  we  further  bear  in  mind  that  the  Commissioners,  far  from 
pushing  the  contest  to  outrancCy  have  liberally  supplied  the  means  to 
counteract  their  own  efforts  ;  the  circumstance  that,  after  a  fifteen 
years'  struggle,  nearly  half  the  teachers  and  39  per  cent  of  the 
pupils  are  Roman  Catholics  (the  percentage  of  the  Established 
Church  and  Presbyterian  pupils  being  respectively  29*6  and  24  per 
cent.)  seems  to  indicate  ''  a  most  determined  opposition  of  the 
Catholic  people,"  not  to  these  schools,  but  to  the  despotism  which 
would  suppress  them. 

Indeed,  this  seems  the  view  of  the  prelates  themselves  ;  for  their 
gravest  accusation  against  the  model  schools  is  that  their  existence  is 
an  incentive  to  insubordination  against  their  authority. 

To  this  it  may  be  replied,  that  the  State  too  has  an  aim  in  educa- 
tion, an  aim  which,  through  her  legislature  and  her  leading  states- 
men, she  has  over  and  over  again  declared — the  union  of  her  people; 
and  that  this  being  so,  it  is  unreasonable  to  invoke  her  assistance  in 
support  of  an  auUiority  which,  in  deliberate  contravention  of  that 
aim,  has  proposed  to  itself  to  separate  them  by  the  sharpest  lines.  It 
has  been  questioned  whether  it  is  the  duty  of  the  State  to  interpose 
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on  behalf  of  those  who  choose  to  submit  to  oppression.     It  has  never 
before  been  held  that  she  is  bound  to  assist  the  oppressor. 

Nay,  the  demand  of  the  bishops  goes  much  further  than  this. 
These  schools  are  valued  bj  Protestants  beyond  all  parts  of  the 
system,  not  merely  on  account  of  the  excellence  of  the  education 
which  they  afford  their  children,  but  because  they  offer  the  only 
means  of  meeting  that  cardinal  want  in  any  scheme  of  public  eduoa* 
tion,  a  supply  of  trained  teachers.  But  these  advantages  they  are 
now  called  on  to  surrender  in  the  interest  of  notions  of  church  dis- 
cipline which  they  strongly  disapprove. 

It  would  be  easy,  did  time  permit,  pursuing  this  investigation,  to 
show  that  every  change  which  donominationalism  would  introduce 
in  our  system  would  be  a  change  for  the  worse ;  but  I  have  already 
exceeded  my  limits,  and  I  must  confine  myself  to  the  most  cursory 
notice  of  the  more  striking. 

The  first  I  shall  notice  is  the  infinite  complexity  which  such  a 
system  involves.  In  England  grants  are  made,  we  are  told,  '*  for 
fifteen  objects  to  nine  difierent  denominations,"  and  the  complication 
introduced  in  consequence  is  so  enormous  that  this  alone  presents  an 
almost  insuperable  barrier  to  the  difiusion  of  education.  Mr.  Lingcn, 
one  of  the  ablest  administrators,  will  only  say  that  "  an  extension  of 
the  system  is  not  an  administrative  impossibility;**  while  Mr.  Lowo 
frankly  tells  us  that  *'he  never  considered  the  extension  of  education  a 
part  of  the  business  of  the  [Education]  office.**  But  the  evil  does 
not  stop  here.  The  fine  talents  of  the  secretary  are  so  absorbed  by  the 
overwhelming  mass  of  details*with  which  he  has  to  deal,  that,  as  Mr. 
Chester  has  pointed  out,  he  has  no  leisure  to  consider  his  depai*tment 
as  a  whole,  ''  and  to  lay  the  foundation  of  something  really  like  a 
national  system  of  education." 

Then  there  is  the  incalculable  mischief,  in  an  educational  point  of 
view,  of  setting  up  two  or  three  comparatively  worthless  sectarian 
schools,  where,  under  a  national  system,  a  single  school  might  be 
maintained  in  efficiency.  Few  are  aware  of  the  enormous  enhance- 
ment of  expense  and  waste  of  power  involved  in  this  incident  of  tho 
denominational  system.  I  can  now  only  indicate  the  point,  and  I'efer 
you  to  a  lucid  exposition  of  its  rationale — of  the  reasons,  that  is, 
which  make  it  necessary  that  a  primary  school,  in  order  to  be 
efficient,  should  attain  a  certain  size — quoted  with  approbation  in 
the  Report  of  tho  Royal  Commissionera  upon  English  popular  edu- 
cation.* 

Take  next  the  matter  of  inspection.  Under  this  system  we  are 
told  **  tho  inspectors  of  Catliolic  schools  must  be  Catholic,  and,  if 
objectionable,  subject  to  the  veto  of  the  Catholic  bishop  in  whoso 


*  Report,  p.  290.  The  Schools  of  the  Church  Education  Society  are  a  case  in 
point.  Some  thi*ee  years  ago  it  was  stated  that  in  1,000  of  these  schools  (two- 
thirds  of  tho  entire  number)  there  were  only  18,000  scholars,  an  average  of  18 
for  each  school.  The  state  of  things  is  now,  I  believe,  much  worse.  Of  course 
such  schools  arc  worthless.  As  to  their  "miserable  inelficiency,"  «ee  Report 
of  ••  The  Endowed  Schools  (Ireland)  CommissioD,"  p.  186. 
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diocese  their  dotj  would  lie."  Of  course  the  same  rule  must  he 
applied  to  each  of  the  Protestant  churches,  and  with  what  result  ? 
Not  to  speak  of  the  camhronsness  and  expense  of  denominational 
inspection  which,  in  England,  at  an  increase  of  cost  which  Mr.  Lowe 
estimates  at  one-third,  sends  three  or  four  men  to  the  same  town  to 
do  the  work  of  one,  what  guarantee  have  we  for  the  independence 
or  impartialitj  of  such  inspection  ?  YHiat  would  be  the  position  of 
an  inspector  who  made  a  report,  say  on  a  convent  school,  distasteful 
to  his  ecclesiastical  superior  t  It  would  be  idle  to  argue  the  supe- 
rioritj  of  a  system,  under  which  the  inspector  is  responsible  to  the 
State  alone,  and  may  be,  nay  b  by  preference,  of  a  religious  profes* 
sion  di£ferent  from  that  which  prevails  in  his  district  of  inspection. 

I  had  intended  to  follow  up  the  influence  of  the  denominational 
system  into  the  training  of  teachers,  but  time  presses,  and  it  is 
unnecessary.  Of  course  the  Central  Training  Establishment  must  be 
given  up.  "  The  earliest  deliberations  of  the  Committee  [of  Privy 
Council  in  England],  resulted  in  the  adoption  of  a  resolution  that 
the  most  efficient  means  of  promoting  popular  education  would  be 
the  establishment  of  a  Normal  school,  under  the^  direction  of  the 
State,  and  not  placed  under  the  management  of  a  voluntary  society;"* 
but  the  sects  were  too  strong ;  the  project  foundered,  and  has  never 
been  revived.  In  this,  as  in  other  things,  we  must  follow  the  English 
precedent.  Our  Normal  school — the  key  of  Lord  Derby's  system — 
would  fidl,  and,  with  its  outlying  works,  the  model  schools,  destroyed, 
the  teachers,  if  trained  at  all,  must  be  trained  in  happy  ignorance 
that  any  religious  communion  exists  external  to  their  own ;  in  places 
whence,  in  the  language  of  telegraphy,  the  gratifying  announcement 
could  be  made — the  insulation  b  complete. 

Before  concluding,  I  would  wish  very  briefly  to  interrogate  the 
experience  of  other  countries  on  this  vital  question.  If  it  be  found, 
as  I  think  it  will,  that  England  stands  alone  iu  delegating  public 
education  to  the  religious  sects,  we  cannot  fail  to  be  confirmed  in  the 
conclusions  at  which  we  have  an*ivcd  on  independent  grounds. 

The  practice  of  the  continent  of  Europe  need  not  detain  us  long, 
The  rule  of  Prussia,  which  occupies  the  highest  place  in  primary 
education,  derived  from  the  great  Frederic, — "  that  no  child  may  be 
denied  admission  to  any  school  on  the  ground  of  religious  belief," — i 
is,  under  various  modilications  arising  &om  local  circumstances,  that 
which  prevails  among  all  the  most  advanced  nations,  f 

Passing  to  the  New  World,  the  United  States  of  America  have, 


♦  Report,  p.  21. 

t  I  am  aware  that  it  has  been  asserted  that  most  of  the  Prussian  schools  are 
dcQominational.  The  same  (IcsigDation  has  been  given  to  the  Irish  non-vested 
schools,  and  with  the  same  justice.  Besides  the  fundamental  rule  quotcil  alx)ve, 
the  Prussian  code  contains  the  following  provision  : — "  Children  who  are  to  be 
educated  (in  accordance  with  the  laws  of  the  State)  in  a  different  confession  from 
that  taught  in  the  public  school  cannot  be  compelled  to  attend  religious  instruc- 
tion given  in  the  same.*'  Sec  Mr.  Bruce's  speech,  on  introducing  his  Bill  fur  ik:»'- 
mlssivc  rating,  July  11th. 
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as  you  know,  obviated  "the  religious  difficulty"  by  the  complete 
secularisation  of  education.  I  must  refer  those  who  wish  to  know  in 
all  its  fullness  the  success  of  the  experiment  to  M.  de  Laveleye's 
deeply  interesting  account  of  primary  education  in  the  Revue  des  Deux 
Mondes  of  November  16th,  1863.  I  may,  however,  briefly  say  that 
M.  de  Lavcleye's  inquiries  lead  to  the  conclusion  that  nowhere  is 
education  more  diffused,  nowhere  is  a  deeper  interest  manifested  in 
religion,  and  nowhere  are  sacrifices  of  anything  like  the  same  magni- 
tude made  for  both.  In  particular,  if  any  weight  is  to  be  attached 
to  American  experience,  there  is  no  ground  for  the  notion  that  the 
establishment  of  secular  schools  has  any  tendency  to  uproot  the  reli- 
gious sentiment.  It  is  the  concurrent  testimony  of  all  competent 
observers,  including  Tocqueville  who  regarded  it  as  the  counterpoise 
of  what  is  mischievous  in  extreme  democracy,  that  in  no  country  is 
this  sentiment  more  universal,  more  profound,  and  more  fruitfiil  of 
action.  Its  strength  may  be  estimated  by  the  simple  fact,  mentioned 
by  M.  de  Laveleye,  that  in  one  year  the  incredible  sum  of  between 
eight  and  nine  millions  sterling  was  raised  for  the  maintenance  of 
the  public  service  of  religion.* 

The  experience  of  our  Colonial  empire  possesses  for  us  still  more 
interest ;  that  of  Australia  is  especially  instructive.  In  this  country 
education  was  originally  entrusted  to  the  religious  sects.  The  experi- 
ment, however,  was  attended  in  the  colony  with  the  same  results  as 
in  the  mother  country.  The  cost  was  enormous,  and  the  returns 
inconsiderable.  Everywhere  in  new  and  sparsely-peopled  districts 
the  ministers  of  the  various  communions  opened  their  several  schools, 
and  demanded  public  grants.  These  were  made  ;  but  success  was 
impossible.  Five  or  six  sectarian  schools  languished  under  iucapablo 
masters^  where  a  single  school  open  to  all  might  have  flourished. 
Supplies  were  furnished  with  no  niggard  hand.  The  colony  of 
Victoria  voted  £  120,000  for  education — a  sum,  comparing  the  popu- 
lation, equal  to  a  subsidy  of  £8,000,000  for  the  same  object  in 
England,  and  yet  the  wants  of  applicants,  owing  to  the  inequality 
of  the  distribution,  remained  unsatisfied.  Convinced  of  the  defects 
of  the  system,  the  Legislature,  while  retaining  the  old  denominational 
schools,  set  up  national  schools,  open  alike  to  all,  and  subject  to 
systematic  inspection.     The  result  of  the  experiment  was  so  suc- 

*  Upon  this  point  I  cannot  forbear  citing  <ho  testimony  of  Mr.  Frazer,  which 
is  the  more  valuable  as  it  is  incidental,  and  the  writer  is  an  advocate  of  the  de- 
nominational system : — "  During  my  sojourn  in  America  I  was  invited  half  a 
dozen  times  to  preach  in  the  churches.  A  preacher  can  tell  pretty  well  when  he 
is  holding  the  attention  of  his  bearers ;  and  it  must  be  a  satisfaction  to  a  preacher 
in  America  to  feel  that  he  can  hold  his  congregation  when  he  has  anything  worth 
listening  to.  Nowhere  is  the  pulpit — in  spite  of  occasional  extravagances — when 
in  able  hands,  a  more  signal  instrument  of  power,  exercising  its  highest  preroga- 
tive in  convincing  the  reason,  and,  by  manifestation  of  the  truth,  commending 
itself  to  man's  conscience  in  the  sight  of  God."  ''  What  stronger  proof  than  this,'* 
asks  Mr.  Bruce,  who  quotes  the  passage,  *'  could  be  given  of  the  advancing  in- 
telligence of  the  people,  and  of  the  fact  that  they  are  at  the  same  time  imbaed 
with  religion  ? " 
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eesafbl,  that  they  soon  proceeded  to  stUl  more  sweeping  changes.  In 
1862,  an  Act  was  passed,  called  the  Edacation  Act,  amalgamating 
the  two  Boards  wldch  administered  the  two  systems  into  a  single 
one,  framed  on  the  model  of  and  designated  by  the  same  name  as 
the  Irish  Board,  and  establishing  a  uniform  system  of  national 
edacation. 

Nor  is  it  to  Australia  alone  that  Ireland  has  given  her  system  of 
primary  instruction.  The  Council  of  Education  of  Upper  Canada 
state  explicitly  that  their  system  of  education  is  modeUed  on  that  of 
Ireland.  Liberty  of  conscience  is  scrupulously  respected*  In  no 
school  is  any  child  compelled  to  receive  distinctive  religious  instruc- 
tion without  the  consent  of  his  parents — and  even  in  cases  in  which 
such  consent  is  accorded,  the  master,  while  bound  to  inculcate  the 
general  principles  of  religion  and  morality,  is  strictly  inhibited 
from  dogmatic  teaching  during  the  hours  of  secular  instruction.* 

It  would  be  unpardonable  in  any  review  of  educational  systems, 
however  hasty,  to  pass  over  that  of  Scotland — the  oldest  of  them  all, 
and  perhaps  the  most  fruitful  in  results.  That  system  dates,  as  you 
are  perhaps  aware,  from  an  Act  of  James  YI.,  which  established  a 
school  in  every  parish  to  be  supported  by  local  rates.  The  scheme 
thus  inaugurated  was  completed  and  regulated  in  its  details  by  an  Act 
of  1696,  and  all  authorities  agree  in  attributing  to  the  operation  of 
these  enactments  the  elevation  of  Scotland  from  a  state  of  semi- 
barbarism  and  misery  to  the  position  which  it  now  occupies,  as  one  of 
the  most  instructed  and  prosperous  countries  in  Europe. 

I  need  not  repeat  the  oflen  quoted  words  in  which  Lord  Macaulay 
describes  the  transformation,!  but  I  cannot  forbear  citing  once  more 
the  testimony  of  Dr.  Candlish  as  to  the  way  iu  which  this  pioneer  of 
national  education  has  ruled  the  point  which  is  the  subject  of  our  present 
discussion.  "  I  believe,"  said  Dr.  Candlish,  addressing  the  General 
Assembly  in  this  town,  "it  is  very  well  known  to  most  here  present,  that 
the  Scottish  practice  in  regard  to  public  schools  is  that  secular  iustruc- 
tion  shall  be  given  altogether  apart  from  the  question  of  religion — 
that,  at  the  same  time,  there  shall  be  in  all  the  common  schools 
religious  instruction  given  at  certain  hours,  and  that  it  shall  not  be 


*  The  svBtem  of  Lower  Canada  is  peculiar.  The  regulation  of  the  course  of 
religious  instruction  is,  like  all  other  subjects,  in  each  case  left  to  a  committee 
elected  by  the  ratepayers,  to  which  is  entrusted  the  general  management  of  the 
school.  If|  however,  a  minoritj  objects  to  the  instruction  which  the  majority 
approves,  they  may,  so  soon  as  they  can  number  twenty  children,  set  up  another 
school,  taxing  themselves  for  its  support.  The  objections  to  such  a  scheme  are 
obvious.  While  it  affords  no  relief  to  small  minorities,  it  fHtters  away  the  re- 
sources of  those  districts  in  which  it  comes  into  operation,  in  the  maintenance  of 
small  and  worthless  schools.  Such  an  example  does  not  invite  our  imitation.  If 
the  result  of  local  discretion  has  in  this  case  been  generally  denominationalism,  it  is 
the  exception  proving  the  soundness  of  the  national  principle  which  is  the  rule  of 
our  other  colonies.  I  am  indebted  for  these  facts,  as  well  as  for  those  mentioned 
in  the  preceding  paragraphs,  to  M.  de  Laveleye's  instructive  essays  on  "  Popular 
Education  in  the  Nineteenth  Century,"  published  in  the  Rcvite  de9  Deux  Mondet, 

t  History  of  England,  iv.,  780. 
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enforced  on  the  children  who  may  not  desire  to  receive  it.  I  believe, 
I  may  say,  that  has  been  the  system  in  Scotland  from  time  im« 
memorial.''  • 

Hasty  and  incomplete  as  is  this  survey,  it,  I  think,  entitles  me  to 
claim  for  the  principle  of  national  education  the  suffrage  of  the 
civilized  world.  Securus  judical  orbis  terrarum,  I  know  no 
doctrine  that  has  more  nearly  obtained  universal  assent  than  this — 
that  it  is  the  duty  of  the  State  to  provide  for  the  education  of  her 
poorer  citizens,  and  that  whatever  provision  she  may  make  should  be 
equally  accessible  to  all ;  but  surely,  if  this  doctrine  be  admitted,  the 
question  is  decided  against  denominational  education,  for  who  ever 
thought  of  demanding  or  expecting  the  distribution  of  equal  justice 
from  religious  sects  ?  To  deal  fairly,  they  themselves  make  no 
claim  to  any  such  impartiality.  Their  primary  object  is  the  inculcation 
of  their  dogmas  ;  all  other  considerations  are  secondary,  and  must,  in 
case  of  conflict,  give  way.  It  is  in  vain  that  the  State  points  out 
the  ratio  between  ignorance  and  crime — that  their  concomitant 
variations  are  no  less  constant  than  those  which  subsist  between 
disease  and  the  neglect  of  the  laws  of  health  ;  in  vain  she  urges  that 
her  duties  extend  alike  to  all  her  citizens,  and  that  of  these  duties 
none  concern  her  more  nearly  than  to  restrain  within  the  narrowest 
limits  the  violations  of  public  order  ;  in  vain  she  appeals  to  the  fact, 
that  as  a  denominational  system  of  education  can  from  the  nature  of 
the  case  never  become  universal,  so  in  the  only  conspicuous  instance 
in  which  it  has  been  tried  its  shortcomings  are  heart-rending — a  re- 
proach to  our  civilization.  Before  such  considerations  as  these  the 
churchman  stands  unmoved : 

"  If,"  says  the  loader  of  the  opposition  to  the  Conscience  Clause, "  it 
so  happens  that  iu  any  place  there  are  a  few  families  which  cannot 
have  a  school  built  for  them,  not  being  families  belonging  to  the 
Church  of  England,  I  am  very  sorry  for  the  families ;  but  I  am  not 
going,  because  of  them,  to  damage  the  Church  of  England." 

Such  sentiments  and  practice  may  be  tolerated,  or,  at  least,  heard 
iu  silence,  in  their  own  sphere  ;  but  in  the  mouth  of  the  State  they 
would  be  simply  revolting.  But  these,  we  are  told,f  are  the  senti- 
ments and  practice  of  a  considerable  minority  of  the  English  clergy, 
while  the  Church,  as  a  whole,  through  its  accredited  organ,  the 
National  Society,  stands  up  for  the  discretionary  application  of  them. 

*  I  have  been  much  surprised  to  hear  the  authority  of  Dr.  Chalmers  cited  in 
support  of  denominational  education.  No  writer  has  more  distinctly  given  his 
adhesion  to  the  national  principle,  which  he  pushes  to  the  full  length  of 
secularism.  The  following  words,  written  shortly  before  his  death,  contain  his 
most  mature  opinion  on  the    subject :    "  I   would  suffer  parents  or  natural 

fiardians  to  select  what  parts  of  the  education  they  wanted  for  their  children, 
would  not  force  arithmetic  upon  them  if  all  they  wanted  was  reading  and 
writing ;  and  as  little  would  I  force  the  catechism,  or  any  part  of  the  religious 
instruction  that  was  ^ven  in  the  school,  if  all  they  wanted  was  a  secular  educa- 
tion."   Chalmers's  Memoirs,  vol.  iv.,  p.  495. 

t  See  the  evidence  of  Dr.  Temple,  cited  by  Mr.  S.  Lcfevre  in  the  Fortnighily 
Review,  Nov.  16th,  1865. 
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I, for  ooeywill  nerer  think  that  national  education  should  be  entrusted 
to  such  a  discretion. 

And  now,  in  conclusion,  let  us  for  a  moment  review  our  own  posi- 
tion. We  haye  a  system  of  education  under  which,  while  the  clergy 
are  free  to  give  the  fullest  and  most  distinctive  religious  teaching  to 
the  children  of  their  own  communions,  no  child  is  compelled  to  re- 
ceire  instruction  which  his  parents  disapprove,  or  debarred  by  his 
abstmitioa  firom  any  of  the  privileges  of  the  school. 

This  lystem,  the  principle  of  which  has  been  accepted,  with  one 
signal  exception,  by  all  enlightened  nations,  has  not  only  succeeded 
in  covering  this  country  through  its  entire  extent,  but  has  further — 
not  surely  from  prestige,  it  is  the  only  Irish  institution  that  is 
thought  worthy  of  imitation — ^under  the  name  of  <*  the  Irish  system," 
become  regulative  of  education  throughout  our  colonial  empire. 

On  the  other  hand,  the  English  system  stands  alone  in  the  world. 
Its  patrons  have,  in  this  as  in  other  things,  vindicated  to  themselves 
their  old  character  of  exclusiveness — toto  divisos  orbe  Britannos. 
Further,  it  is  universally  admitted  to  have  failed  to  accomplish  its 
object,  and  its  weak  points  are  shown  to  be  those  in  which  it  deviates 
frmn  the  Irish  system.  One  of  the  acutest  foreign  critics,  M.  de 
Laveleye,  after  a  luminous  exposition  of  the  de^cts  of  English 
primary  education,  adds :  '*  Happily  England  need  not  go  abroad 
for  the  reforms  so  urgently  demanded  ;  she  has  but  to  borrow  from 
Scotland  and  Ireland  the  excellencies  of  their  respective  systems." 

Well,  it  is  just  when  all  this  is  seen  more  clearly,  and  felt  more 
practically  than  at  any  former  time ;  when  the  rapid  increase  of 
mixed  schools  and  of  the  mixed  attendauce  in  all  the  schools,  showa 
that  the  great  object  of  the  founders  of  our  national  system,  that 
of  uniting  children  of  all  creeds  in  our  public  schools,  is  more  fully 
attained  than  at  any  former  period  ;  whcu  one  of  the  gravest 
expressions  of  opinion  which  we  have  seen  in  our  time — if  names 
be  weighed — not  counted,  has  just  beeu  issued  by  members  of  the 
Established  Church  against  denominational  education,  when  Roman 
Catholic  lay  opinion  has  pronounced  itself,  not  indeed  widely — that 
was  not  to  be  expected — but  with  no  less  emphasis,  through  such 
exponents  as  Sir  Dominick  Corrigan  and  Judge  O'Hagan — it  is,  I 
say,  at  such  a  cnsis  that  Ireland  is  asked  to  cut  herself  off  from  the 
civilized  world,  to  relinquish  the  distinction,  which  almost  recals  the 
semi-mythical  glories  of  her  earlier  propaganda,  of  moulding  the 
education  of  future  empires,  and  to  accept  an  isolated  scheme,  discre- 
dited alike  in  its  principle  and  its  results,  and  which  is  itself  on  the 
eve  of  radical  reforms. 

For  he  must  be  uuobaervant  indeed  who  does  not  see  that  no  long 
time  will  elapse  till  the  English  system  undergoes  sweeping  changes, 
and  changes  in  the  direction  indicated  by  M.  de  Laveleye.  Of  many 
indications  I  will  mention  one.  When  Lord  Granville  was  asked 
by  the  recent  Commission  on  Education,  why  he  did  not  in  the 
case  of  the  Conscience  Clause  as  in  the  case  of  other  important 
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changes  in  the  practice  of  the  Education  office,  place  the  question 
hefore  Parliament,  he  made  this  remarkable  reply  : — 

'*I  think  if  I  were  to  propose  to  bring  before  the  House  of 
Commons  a  Conscience  Clause  now,  exactly  in  the  shape  in  which  it 
is,  with  rather  a  difficult  and  wavering  rule  as  to  the  number  of 
dissenters,  the  first  question  of  the  House  of  Commons  would  be- 
Why  are  any  number  of  dissenters  to  be  forced  either  to  violate 
their  religious  feelings  or  to  be  precluded  from  the  benefit  of  educa- 
tion which  is  partly  supported  by  the  State  ?  I  believe  that  our 
Conscience  Clause  does  not  go  far  enough  now  to  satisfy  the  House 
of  Commons,  and  at  present  I  am  afraid  we  should  not  have  con- 
currence on  the  part  of  the  Church  of  England,  so  as  to  enable  us  to 
bring  in  a  measure  which  would  be  perfectly  satisfactory  with 
respect  to  the  Conscience  Clause." 

There  can  be  no  doubt  that  Lord  Granville  is  right ;  that  the 
strange  compromise  which  the  National  Society  has  rejected  would 
never  have  received  the  sanction  of  the  Legislature ;  that  any  Con- 
science Clause  enacted  by  Parliament  would  have  been  co-extensive 
in  its  application  with  the  disbursements  of  the  State.  And  if  these 
are  the  sentiments  of  the  present  Parliament,  returned  mainly  by 
those  who  only  desire  education  for  their  poorer  neighbours,  what 
will  be  the  temper  of  a  Parliament  elected  in  a  large  measure  by 
men  whose  interest  in  national  education  is  personal  and  immediate, 
to  whom  it  is  the  question  of  questions,  that  upon  which  the  well- 
being  of  their  children  and  the  elevation  of  their  order  depends. 
Is  it  likely  they  will  allow  the  susceptibilities  of  the  Church  '*  to  tie 
their  hands  and  clog  their  feet"  in  extending  elementary  education? 

It  appears  certain  then,  that  one  of  the  first  acts  of  a  reformed 
Parliament  will  be  to  fill  up  with  undenominational  schools  the 
fearful  chasm  which  denominationalism  has  left  in  the  educational 
system,  and  to  pass  a  Conscience  Clause  for  all  schools  receiving  the 
assistance  of  the  State.  But  if  such  measures  be  adopted  for  Eng- 
land, what  comes  of  the  plea  of  justice  for  Ireland  ?  The  diffisrcnce 
between  the  countries  will  be  annihilated,  but  in  a  sense  the  reverse 
of  that  desired  by  the  denominationalists. 

And  hero  I  leave  the  subject  which,  from  this  point  of  view,  ap- 
pears to  me  scarce  to  merit  serious  discussion,  I  find  it  difficult  to 
regard  the  proposal  as  grave,  that  just  as  the  last  exclusive  system 
of  public  education  is  about,  so  far  as  human  sagacity  can  see,  to 
yield  to  a  public  opinion,  which  nothing  has  done  more  than  our 
national  system  to  foster  and  stimulate,  that  system  should  itself 
surrender  its  vital  principle  to  its  vanquished  rival. 
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'pHE  growing  importance  of  the  class  of  the  commanitj  for  which 
J_  the  education  provided  in  the  schoob  of  this  Society  is  intended, 
gires  additional  interest  to  a  question,  in  itself  of  the  gravest  character, 
while  the  misatis^Gurtory  condition  of  the  Governmental  System  of 
Eldacation  in  Ireland  renders  it  desirable  that  other  systems  should  be 
considered,  with  a  view  to  the  selection  of  one  more  suitable. 

These  circumstances  will  plead  my  apology  for  asking  permission 
to  direct  attention  to  that  Educational  Society  with  which  I  am  more 
immediately  connected,  and  prefacing  my  remarks  on  it  with  some 
preliminary  observations  on  the  question  itself. 

Education,  it  will,  I  presume,  be  admitted,  is  the  formation  of 
character.  It  is  true  there  may  be  no  direct  attempt  at  this,  but  it  is 
plain  that  while  instruction  b  being  imparted  in  the  subjects  taught, 
character  will  be  formed,  principles  implanted,  and  habits  contracted. 
It  will  also,  I  think,  be  conceded  that  this  ought  to  be  the  chief 
object  of  education,  and  that  our  endeavour  should  be,  by  every  prac- 
ticable method,  to  implant  proper  motives  and  correct  principles,  to 
watch  over  the  development  of  the  young  mind,  and  *'  train  the  pupil 
in  the  way  he  should  go ;"  and  for  this  purpose  it  is  manifest  that  we 
should  take  care  that  the  effect  of  the  entire  system  bo  conducive  to 
such  a  result,  not  only  that  sound  instruction  he  there,  but  that  it 
occupy  a  fitting  position.  Our  object  may  be  defeated,  not  only  by 
omitting  entirely  what  b  essential  to  the  end  desired,  but  also  by 
relegating  it  to  an  inferior  position. 

What  sort  of  education,  then,  should  man  receive  ?  I  reply,  one 
suited  to  his  compound  nature.  The  education  which  is  occupied 
solely  with  hb  bodily  powers  is  plainly  insufficient,  and  that  which 
confines  itself  to  his  inteUectual  capacity  must  also  fail ;  but  that 
which,  while  it  exercises  the  body  and  fosters  the  intellect,  implants 
and  develops  moral  principles,  can  alone  be  called  adequate.  Again, 
man  should  be  considered  as  regards  hb  position  in  life,  as  having 
certain  duties  to  discharge,  as  a  son,  a  father,  a  subject,  a  creature, 
which  intellectual  training  does  not  qualify  him  to  fulfil,  and  is  not 
competent  to  teach.  Morality,  then,  must  form  a  prominent  part  in 
his  education. 

But  consider  man  as  a  fallen  being  (a  truth  taught  by  Revelation 
and  confirmed  abundantly  by  experience),  as  a  being  not  only  not 
inclined  to  what  is  right,  but  inclined  to  what  is  Avrong,  and  it  will 
appear  not  only  that  moral  training  should  he  there,  but  that  it  should 
greatly  preponderate.  Will  mere  intellectual  instruction  restrain  man 
firom  walking  in  the  light  of  his  own  eyes,  and  after  the  counsel  of 
hb  own  heart?     Will  it  restrain  the  evil  passions  that  rankle  in  his 
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breast  t  Will  it  teach  him  submission  and  resignation  under  poverty 
and  suffering  ?  Will  it  make  him  charitable  to  a  world  that  shows 
but  little  charity  to  him  ?  No — experience  proves  that  it  will  not, — 
superior  attainments  may  lend  refinement  to  vice,  but  the  monster 
remains  unaltered  and  unrestrained.  Where,  then,  shall  this  morality 
be  found  ?  Whence  shall  we  derive  its  principles,  its  motives,  and 
its  sanctions  ?  Surely  we  need  not  argue  the  question.  God  has 
spoken — His  word  is  our  law,  its  motives  and  sanctions  ours.  Have 
we,  can  we  have,  any  right  to  neglect  these,  or  to  substitute  for  them 
others  of  man's  devising  ?  Human  motives  lack  authority,  and  are 
unaccompanied  by  that  assistance  which  God  has  promis^  to  them 
that  obey  Him.  *^  By  the  method  of  teaching  morality  on  human 
authority, ''  says  Earl  Russell,  'Hhe  difficulty  is  apparently  got  over, 
but  in  reality  only  to  fall  into  a  greater  and  more  serious  one — that 
of  attempting  to  teach  morality  without  admitting  that  all  morals 
derive  their  sanction  from  the  immortal  Book,  that  our  duties  and 
obligations  were  derived  from  a  higher  than  natural  source." 

But  we  have  hitherto  omitted  the  important  consideration  that 
man  is  an  immortal  being,  that  the  character  formed  in  this  life  lives 
in  the  other,  and  that  the  only  means  of  escaping  the  evil  and  obtain- 
ing the  good  is  by  belief  in,  and  obedience  to,  the  truths  which  that 
Book  enunciates. 

We  can  now  answer  the  question — "  How  is  man  to  be  educated  ?  " 
In  a  word — religiously.  Not  that  religion  is  the  whole  of  education, 
or  that  it  is  to  bo  confined  to  this,  but  that  this  is  to  be  the  foundation 
of  all.  The  principles  and  motives  and  sanctions  of  God's  revelation 
are  to  underlie  all,  and  to  pervade  all — that  Book  is  to  be  the  authori- 
tative standard  of  right  and  wrong. 

Let  me  confirm  this  conclusion  by  experience.  I  quote  first  the 
Seport  of  Mr.  Arnold,  Assistant  Commissioner  of  the  Royal  Com- 
mission appointed  to  investigate  the  System  of  Popular  Education 
in  the  Continental  States.  He  was  accompanied  by  the  Prussian 
inspector,  who  coincides  in  his  view — "  It  may  be  doubted  whether 
any  body  of  public  schools  anywhere  exist,  satisfying  at  the  same  time 
the  demands  of  the  parents  for  their  children's  genuine  moral  and 
religious  training,  and  the  demands  of  the  partizans  of  strict  religious 
neutrality.  Not  the  orthodox  only,  but  the  great  majority  of  man- 
kind, have  a  deep  seated  feeling  that  religion  ought  to  be  blended 
with  the  instruction  of  their  children.  The  State  must  not  forget 
this  ;  for  if  it  excludes  religion  from  a  sphere  which  naturally  belongs 
to  it,  it  must  expect  it^  legislation  to  be  a  failure."  Of  secular 
teaching  in  America  the  Rev.  Dr.  Town  ley  of  Toronto  writes — "  The 
most  depraved  beings  in  our  country  arc  among  those  on  whom  most 
is  expended  for  education — thieves,  midnight  assassins,  and  incen- 
diaries have  come  from  our  schools  in  thousands." 

"  I  have  an  impression,  derived  from  a  long  familiarity  with  the 
prosecution  of  crime,  that  the  merely  intellectual  education  of  our 
schools,  in  the  absence  of  moral  culture,  furnishes  but  a  feeble 
barrier  to  the  assaults  of  temptation  and  the  prevalence  of  vice; 
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indeed,  without  the  sanctifying  element,  I  am  by  no  means  sure  that 
the  mere  cultivation  of  intellect  does  not  increase  the  exposure  to 
crime,  by  enlarging  the  sphere  of  man's  capacity  to  minister  through 
its  agency  to  his  sensual  and  coiTupt  desires."  * 

**  If  knowledge,"  writes  Dr.  Chalmers,  **  is  to  be  dissociated  from 
religion,  this  destroys  not  the  truth  of  the  maxim,  that  knowledge  is 
power,  but  that  it  is  a  power  emancipated  from  the  restraints  of 
principle,  and  such  a  power  let  loose  on  society,  like  the  deep  policy 
of  an  artful  tyrant,  or  the  military  science  of  a  reckless  conqueror, 
would  haye  only  the  effect  to  enslave  and  destroy." 

Having  thus  briefly  considered  the  principles  on  which  Education 
should  be  based,  we  proceed  with  equal  brevity  to  place  before  you 
the  present  position  of  one  of  the  educational  institutions  of  the 
country — the  Church  Education  Society. 

It  deserves  attention  from  the  extent  and  importance  of  its  opera-* 
tions,  and  from  the  hold  it  has  upon  the  sympathy  of  the  vast 
majority  of  the  members,  lay  and  clerical,  of  the  Established  Church 
of  the  country. 

It  was  formed  for  the  purpose  of  affording  support  to  schools  in 
connexion  with  the  Established  Church,  the  greater  number  of  which 
had  been  organized  throughout  the  country  long  before  the  national 
system  was  introduced,  and  were  conducted  on  principles  that  had 
been  fully  approved  of  by  the  Government.  The  Commissioners  of 
Inquiry  into  Education  in  Ireland,  in  their  report  in  the  year  1812, 
had  recommended  that  all  those  parish  schools  should  continue  to  be 
fostered  by  the  State,  and  that  the  new  schools  to  be  founded  on  the 
national  system  should  be  supplemental  to  them. 

It  has  carried  on  its  operations  for  more  than  a  quarter  of  a  cen- 
tury, diffusing  the  blessings  of  a  sound  combined  religious  and  secular 
education  throughout  the  land. 

The  Church  Education  Society  has  extensive  model  schools  in 
Kildare  Place,  Dublin,  conducted  by  teachers  of  high  qualifications. 

It  has  a  training  school,  to  the  efficiency  of  which  the  best  quali- 
fied judges  connected  with  similai'  institutions  in  England  have  borne 
the  highest  testimony. 

Its  schools  throughout  the  country  are  supported  partly  by  the 
payments  of  the  children,  partly  by  endowments,  but  chiefly  by  the 
contributions  of  their  patrons,  lay  and  clerical.  A  system  of 
constant  supervision  is  maintained  by  the  local  managers,  and  there 
is  a  regular  inspection  carried  on  by  duly  qualified  ofliccrs,  aided  by 
the  clergy  of  the  various  dioceses,  under  the  direction  of  the  diocesan 
committee. 

The  number  of  pupils  on  its  rolls,  according  to  the  last  report, 
amounted  to  67,227  ;  of  whom  46,704  were  members  of  the  Estab- 
lished Church,  12,668  Protestant  Dissenters,  and  7,855  Romanists. 
It  has  in  direct  conneadon  with  it  1,510  schools,  but  besides  these 
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there  are  also  a  large  number  of  others,  conducted  strictly  upon  its 
principles,  though  not  in  connexion,  many  of  which  are  precluded 
bj  the  peculiar  circumstances  of  their  foundation  from  being  placed 
in  connexion  with  any  society  whatever. 

On  the  support  of  these  schools  during  the  past  year  the  sum  of 
£45,619  14s.  6d.  was  expended. 

Its  distinctive  principle  is,  that  instruction  in  the  Word  of  God 
forms  a  necessary  part  of  the  daily  exercises  of  all  the  pupils  in 
attendance  on  its  schools;  the  pupils  that  belong  to  the  Established 
Church  are  also  taught  the  catechism  and  formularies  of  the  Church. 
Of  course  there  is  a  portion  of  time  set  apart  for  religious  teaching, 
as  there  is  for  secular  teaching.  There  is  no  "jumbling,"  as  has 
been  most  erroneously  stated  by  Professor  Nesbitt  in  his  paper;  but 
in  these  schools,  as  in  those  under  any  other  system,  there  is  a  par- 
ticular portion  of  time  set  apart  for  the  doctrinal  teaching.  And, 
moreover,  in  these,  as  in  the  National  Model  Schools,  the  teachers 
prepare  the  children  for  the  clerical  patron  in  religious  matters. 
But  in  all  classes  where  the  scholars  can  read,  a  portion  o£  the 
Holy  Scriptures  is  daily  studied,  while  the  teacher  is  left  at  perfect 
liberty  to  refer  to  the  sacred  volume  at  any  hour  of  the  day  for 
illustration  of  his  subject,  or  correction,  if  necessity  should  so  require; 
and  the  school  is  opened  and  closed  with  prayer  for  the  Divine  bless- 
ing upon  the  instruction  imparted. 

Such  are  the  principles  and  such  the  working  of  the  Church 
Education  Society.  Can  fault  be  found  with  its  constitution?  Is  it 
not  correct  in  theory?  and  yet  aid  has  been  refused  by  Successive 
administrations  to  the  patrons  of  schools  so  constituted. 

Inspection  of  their  schools  by  Government  inspectors  they  would 
gladly  submit  to.  And  for  the  purposes  of  secular  instruction  they 
would  gladly  make  use  of  the  best  of  school-books  that  could  be  sup- 
plied to  them  by  the  State,  but  assistance  was  still  refused. 

The  terms  on  which  aid  could  alone  be  obtained  were  these, — 
That  they  would  undertake  to  teach  morality  irrespective  of  religion. 
That  they  should  make  no  "  reference  to  the  Bible  during  the  hours 
of  secular  instruction,"  or  to  "  any  children  whose  parents  or  guard- 
ians objected  ;"  that  they  were  **  permitted  to  give  religious  instruc- 
tion, if  so  minded,  before  or  after  school  hours,"  to  those  children 
whose  parents  wished  them  to  attend  for  that  purpose. 

To  these  conditions  the  patrons  of  the  Church  Education  Society 
objected  to  submit.  That  the  clergy  of  the  Established  Church, 
to  whom  were  committed  the  spiritual  oversight  of  those  within  their 
chai'ge,  and  who  are  bound  "  to  banish  and  drive  away  all  erroneous 
and  strange  doctrines  contrary  to  God's  "Word,"  should  be  expected 
to  accept  these  conditions ;  that  persons  bound  by  the  law  of  the 
State  as  well  as  of  the  Church,  to  **  teach  the  people  committed  to 
their  charge  out  of  the  Scriptures  "  should  be  called  upou  by  the 
State  to  bind  themselves  not  to  do  so  at  certain  times  and  to  certain 
of  those  "  people,"  and  should  be  blamed  by  the  State  for  refusing  to 
comply  ;  in  fact,  that  tbe  State  would  bind  us  to  "  assist  the  op^ 
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preflMHr,"  as  the  Nalioiud  Board  nnqaestioiiablj  doea— namdj,  the 
anthoiitj  of  the  priest  in  tjnuiiiizing  oTer  the  laitj — is  one  of  those 
things  which  we  coald  scarcelj  believe,  if  it  were  not  matter  of 
observation.  For,  let  it  be  borne  in  mind,  the  patron  or  teacher  is  to 
teach  morality,  bnt  he  i;>  bound  not  to  incalcate  the  only  true  motives 
and  sanctions  of  morality — those  derived  from  Revelation — ^he  is  to 
edocate  children  for  time  and  eternity,  to  make  them  good  subjects 
and  good  citizens,  bnt  he  b  neither  to  refer  them  to  the  only  authori* 
tatiTO  standard  of  right  and  wrong — the  Bible — ^nor  to  teach  them  to 
bow  the  knee  in  prayer  for  Divine  wisdom  or  Divine  strength.  He 
is  to  ^'  banish  or  drive  away  error,"  but  he  is  to  assist  parents  and 
ministers  in  keeping  from  the  children  that  blessed  Book  which  God 
has  given  to  all — the  only  authoritative  means  of  knowing  the  truth. 
Bound,  as  he  roust  feel  himself  to  be,  to  interweave  religious  instruc- 
tion with  all  other,  ^'  whatever  he  does  to  do  all  in  the  name  of  the 
Lord  Jesus  " — to  point  to  Him  as  the  God  of  all,  ^'  whom  before  all 
things,  and  by  whom  all  things  consist," — leavening  and  sanctifying 
with  religious  truth  all  his  teaching — he  is  bound  to  abstain  from 
doing  so,  and  to  relegate  religious  teaching  to  the  hour  when  many 
of  his  scholars  may  be  absent. 

Above  all,  feeling  the  absolute  necessity  for  the  Divioe  blessing 
upon  his  teaching,  which  without  that  cannot  be  pro6 table,  he  is 
prohibited  from  asking  any  child  whose  parents  object  to  bow  the 
knee  with  him  ;  nor  can  he,  during  the  time  in  which  the  sohool  is 
assembled  in  its  integrity,  offer  up  one  single  Christian  prayer  for 
the  Divine  blessing  upon  his  labours. 

Coming  in  contact  with  perishing  souls,  he  is  bound,  never  in  his 
school,  under  any  circumstances,  to  point  them  to  a  gracious 
Saviour.  Let  their  hearts  be  ever  so  softened  by  the  events  of  the 
day,  he  must  permit  the  gracious  opportunity  to  pass  unimprovedy 
and  allow  them  to  relapse  into  coldness  and  insensibility. 

And  again — The  Christian  parent  wishes  his  child  to  receive  a 
Christian  education ;  that  is,  wishes  the  principles  and  motives  and 
sanctions  of  religion  to  pervade  all  the  secular  instruction ;  but  he 
cannot  obtain  this  privilege.  True,  indeed,  he  can  prevent  his  child 
hearing  the  Bible,  whatever  be  the  wishes  of  the  patron  or  of  tho 
child,  but  if  he  desire  to  obtain  for  his  child  the  benefits  of  a 
Christian  education  he  is  refused  the  privilege.  The  conscience  of 
the  patron  b  sacrificed !  The  conscience  of  the  parent  is  sacrificed  ! 
The  conscience  of  the  teacher  is  sacrificed!  or  aid  in  support  of 
education  is  refused ! 

But  is  it  £Eur,  it  may  be  asked,  to  subject  the  child  to  the  danger  of 
proselytism,  by  compelling  him  to  receive  religious  instruction  from  a 
person  of  another  creed  ? 

The  hollowness  of  this  objection,  in  the  case  supposed,  is  shown 
by  the  aid  afforded  to  Convent  schools,  which,  according  to  the  evi- 
dence of  the  inspectors  of  the  Governmental  system,  are  essentially 
proselytizing.  But  how  far  is  the  objection  true  ?  The  children  are 
not  required  to  attend  when  instruction  in  the  catechism  and  formu- 
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larids  of  the  Church  is  given,  the  society  thefehy  showing  tliai 
proselytism  is  not  its  obiect. 

But  are  the  Roman  Cfatholio  parents  averse  to  their  children  being 
instructed  in  God's  Word  1  Let  the  Kildare-'Place  system  answer. 
We  find  that  under  it  there  are  432,000  children  receiving  instruction, 
three-fourths  of  whom  were  Romanists ;  that  in  the  counties  of  Down 
and  Antrim,  before  the  establish raont  of  the  National  fioard,  there 
were  222  Roman  Catholic  schools,  supported  by  the  Roman  Catholic 
people,  out  of  which  there  were  only  thirteen  in  which  the  Bible 
was  not  read.  The  Roman  Catholic  priesthood  objected,  not  the 
Roman  Catholic  peasant,  and  a  British  Government  is  found 
assisting  the  priesthood  in  keeping  God*s  blessed  book  from  these 
people.  Dr.  Sullivan,  one  of  the  officers  of  the  board,  was  asked  in 
his  examination  before  a  committee  of  the  House.  "  Do  the  Roman 
Catholic  children  so  to  the  Church  Education  Schools  because  the 
priests  send  them  r"  "  I  do  not,  and  I  cannot  explain  the  fact,  eon<« 
sistently  with  the  hostility  of  the  priests  to  these  schools  and  their 
influence  over  the  people." — "  Do  you  think  they  go  contrary  to  the 
wish  of  their  parents?**  **  I  do  not." — "Is  not  that  the  founda- 
tion of  the  National  system  —  I  mean  the  will  of  the  parent  ?  " 
*' Certainly."  I  should  not,  indeed,  compel  a  parent  to  send  his 
child  to  my  school,  but  I  should  not  be  compelled  to  assist  that 
parent,  or  his  priest,  in  doins  what  he  has  no  right  to  do, 
withholding  God's  blessed  book,  the  birthright  of  all,  from  his 
children. 

But  let  us  say  a  word  about  this  same  parental  authority.  Has 
the  parent  unlimited  authority  over  his  child  ?  No ;  we  cannot 
contend  that  he  has.  By  what,  then,  is  it  limited?  By  the  Word  of 
God.  Parental  authority  rests  on  that  Word,  it  therefore  can  have 
no  right  against  that,  much  less  can  we  who  sec  the  error  be  called 
on  to  assist  the  parent  in  exercising  nn  unlawful  authority. 

But  must  principle  and  conscience  be  sacrificed?  Must  the 
Government  of  the  country  be  afraid  or  ashamed  to  recognise  the 
Bible  ns  the  aloue  rule  of  right  and  wrong  ? 

Reference  is  frequently  made  to  the  case  of  Continental  Protestants 
as  making  against  us,  but  can  any  Protestant  nation  on  the  Continent 
of  Europe  be  pointed  out  where  there  is  a  prohibitory  rule  against 
the  introduction  of  the  Bible,  under  any  circumstances,  during  school 
hours.  No  doubt  in  Bonic  of  these  Stales  children  are  permitted  to 
withdraw  during  religious,  i.e.  doctrinal  teaching  ;  but  this  is  all. 
In  fact,  the  rules  are  much  more  in  accordance  with  those  of  the 
Church  Education  Society,  than  those  of  the  National  Board — gene- 
ral religious  teaching  for  all — particular  religious  teaching  for  the 
children  of  the  Church. 

<*  It  is  only  in  the  British  empire,"  remarks  tjie  Bishop  of  Ossory, 
to  whose  able  pamphlet  we  are  indebted  for  the  information  as  to 
the  Continental  schools,  **  and  in  this  part  of  it,  that  a  Protestant 
Government  has  been  led  to  establish  a  system  which  protects  the 
Homan  Catholics  ft*om  religious  instruction  and  from  the  Bible,  by 
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both  fthogHher  frofm  the  general  bosiiiesi  of  the  State 


MhooLs." 

In  mj  judgment,  not  onl j  shonl J  the  GoTernment  of  the  eoontrjr 
reeognize  and  assut  schools  90  coostitated,  bat  thej  should  make  the 
sjstem  with  which  these  schools  are  connected  the  Goremmental 
Bjstem,  and  then  it  maj  be  a  question  how  far  anjrefnsing  to  receive 
aid  under  it  should  be  otherwise  assisted.  Bat  to  adopt  the  woHs 
of  Dr.  Duff,  90  well  known  in  connexion  with  the  educational  efforts 
of  the  Church  of  Scotland  in  India,  ^'  Wc  should  never  suffer  the 
Bible  to  be  dislodged  bj  the  great  ant i -christian  confederacj  from 
the  throne  of  its  rightful  supremacr,  in  wielding  the  sceptre  over  the 
-whole  educational  realm ;  our  maxim  has  been,  is  now,  and  ever  will 
be,  this,  whenever,  wherever,  and  bj  whomsoever  Christ ianitj  is 
mcrificed  on  the  altar  of  woridlv  expediency,  there  and  then  must 
the  supreme  good  of  man  lie  bleeding  at  its  base." 

I  maj  be  permitted,  in  conclusion,  to  suggest  the  best  mode  of 
settling  this  vexed  question.  I  assume,  then,  that  the  present 
national  sjstem  of  education  will  not  be  continued,  as  the  sole  State 
BTBtem  of  education  in  Ireland ;  nor  does  there  seem  an  j  valid  reason 
whj  it  should,  for  it  does  not  satisfy  the  requirements  of  anj  con* 
riderable  section  of  the  community.  The  Established  Church,  as 
represented  by  a  large  number  of  its  clergy  and  laity,  continue  to 
refuse  aid  for  their  schools  under  its  rules ;  the  Presbyterian  Church 
is  connected  with  it  under  protest,  while  the  Roman  Catholic  Church, 
for  whose  benefit  it  was  avowedly  constructed,  give  it  the  most 
decided  opposition  ;  nor  has  it  accomplished  the  object  of  united 
education  so  much  desired,  for,  according  to  Mr.  Butt*s  return,  the 
voluntary  schools  in  which  mixed  education  appears  to  be  carried  on 
to  any  appreciable  extent,  number  no  more  than  1,162  out  of  o,496, 
or  about  one*flfth  of  the  entire.  Mr.  Maurice  Cross  says— 
*'  Perhaps  I  may  be  permitted  by  the  Commissioners  to  state,  as  a 
conclusion  to  my  examination,  that  the  national  system  of  education, 
as  a  united  system,  has  failed  to  a  considernblc  extent."  While  recent 
circumstances  have  proved  that  neither  on  the  part  of  teachers  or 
pupils  has  there  been  any  great  advance  in  feelings  of  loyalty  to 
their  sovereign  or  attachment  to  England. 

Nor  does  it  seem  that  the  secular  education  of  the  country,  under 
the  auspices  of  the  National  Board,  is  making  very  satisfactory  pro- 
gress. Mr.  Sheridan,  one  of  the  inspectors  of  the  Board,  stated  in 
his  report,  **that  sixty-five  per  cent,  of  the  children  were  in  junior 
classes,  reading  words  of  one  or  two  syllables  ;  while  the  proper  pro- 
portion that  ought  to  have  been  in  that  division  should  hare  been 
twenty-five  per  cent.''  The  proportion  who  can  neither  read  or  A^Tite, 
notwithstanding  the  lavish  outlay,  was,  accordinj;  to  the  last  census, 
thirty-eight  per  cent.  Establisihed  Church,  IG  ;  Presbyterian,  ll'l, 
Methodists,  9  ;  Independent,  G'8 ;  Baptist,  9*2 ;  Roman  Catholic, 
45'8.  "  One  of  the  most  painfully  striking  evidences  of  the  ineffi- 
ciency of  the  entire  plan  is  furnished  by  the  fact  that  the  teaching 
of  even  Secular  History  has  been  fotmd  m  impossibility  in  those 
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schools.  There  is  no  instruction  and  can  be  none  given  in  these 
events,  of  which  every  subject  of  the  British  Crown  ought  to  be  justly 
proud.  An  educational  system  which  finds  itself  obliged  to  exclude 
from  its  schools  this  clement,  cannot  bo  sound  in  its  constitution  nor 
wholesome  in  its  operations ;  but  it  is  the  necessary  result  of  attempt* 
ing  to  form  that  innocuous  something  which  will  offend  no  party  and 
please  all.  It  cannot  be  effected,  and  the  result  has  been  the  con- 
sequence referred  to— one  of  which  every  true  educationist  must  feel 
positively  ashamed."  ♦ 

What  change,  then,  can  be  suggested  ?  I  would  say,  return  to  the 
scheme  recommended  by  the  Educational  Commissioners  of  1812. 
Continue  the  parochial  schools,  and  support  others  which  adopt  their 
religious  characteristics,  and  continue  the  national  schools  as  supple- 
mental, but  let  the  Government  select  that  which  is  the  best  system 
of  education — i.e.,  the  one  which  honours  God's  word — ^and  give  this 
the  stamp  of  their  authority. 

Two  other  methods  have  been  put  forward — 

1st.  The  system  of  denominational  grants.  If  by  this  it  be  un- 
derstood that  the  State  hand  over  to  the  clergy  of  each  denomination 
a  sum  of  money  for  the  education  of  the  children  of  their  own 
Church,  to  be  expended  not  only  in  the  requisites  for  secular  instruc- 
tion, but  also  in  books  of  religious  character,  and  that  the  appoint- 
ment of  inspectors  be  also  left  to  them,  as  is  the  case  in  England, 
such  a  scheme,  it  is  hoped,  will  never  receive  the  sanction ^f  Parliament. 

The  Church  Education  Society  have  thus  expressed  themselves  on 
the  subject : — *<  There  is  hardly  any  measure  they  would  contemplate 
with  deeper  regret.  It  would  retard  educational  purposes,  foment 
strife  and  the  bitterness  of  party  spirit,  and  place  the  Church  of  the 
country  in  a  grievously  false  position,  that  of  being  only  one  denomi- 
nation amongst  a  number  equally  recognized  by  the  State." 

2nd.  Another  suggestion  has  recently  been  put  forward  by  the  Right 
Hon.  R.  Warren,  M.P.,  Her  Majesty's  Attorney-General  for  Ireland, 
similai*  to  one  which  was  suggested  some  years  ago  by  the  present 
Lord  Bishop  of  Ossory,  viz. : — "  That  the  secular  education  should 
be  provided,  directed,  controlled,  and  enforced  by  the  State  ;  the 
religious  education  provided  and  directed  by  the  patron." 

The  heads  of  this  scheme  are  brief — 

1. — ^There  should  be  three  permanent  commissioners  paid  by  Go- 
vernment, three  unpaid,  selected  from  members  of  the  government 
and  judges  of  the  superior  courts. 

2. — Training  Schools  for  different  denominations.  Chaplains  to  be 
appointed  by  commissioners  to  these  schools — a  training  teacher  to 
be  supplied  to  any  patron  providing  salary  and  submitting  to  in- 
spection. 

3. — Inspectors  appointed  by.  commissioners.  No  aid  given  to  any 
school  refusing  periodical  inspection. 
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4. — School  requisites  granted  for  sucli  schools,  and  no  other  book  of 
secolar  instruction  to  be  used  in  the  schools. 

5. — Grants  of  money  to  be  determined  bj  the  commissioners,  ac- 
cording to  the  merits  and  wants  of  schools,  number  of  pupib, 
amount  of  independent  support,  conduct  of  the  master,  efficiency  of 
the  school,  and  such  other  ccmsiderations  as  the  commissioners  may 
think  proper. 

6. — Every  patron  applying  for  aid  to  state  the  rules  for  religious  in- 
stmctioD,  such  rules  to  be  placed  on  a  board  over  each  school 
house. 
Neither  of  the  recommenders  of  this  scheme  consider  it  faultlesSf 

but  one  which,  under  all  the  circumstances  of  the  country,  may  lead 

to  a  solution  of  the  vexed  question. 

It  may  be  objected  that  this  scheme  is  fatal  to  united  educatioui 

but  this  theory  experience  has  proved  impracticable** 

1.  It  has  also  been  objected  that  many  schools  would  not  have  any 
assisthncey  as  they  could  not  show  a  sufficient  attendance  ;  but  it  may 
be  said— they  would  not  be  worse  off  than  at  presents 

2.  No  S3r8tem  could  justify  GU)vemment  in  expending  State  money 
on  schools  containing  from  ten  to  a  dozen  pupils. 

3.  Experience  abundantly,  proves  the  possibility  of  supplying  such 
schools  from  private  sources. 

It  is  sufficient  to  say  that^  while  I  may  be  unable  to  recommend 
such  a  scheme  to  the  Government  of  the  country,  there  seems  no 
reason  for  refusing  to  receive  aid  under  it.  '*  1.  It  would  secure  for 
all  the  poor  children  of  Ireland  one  uniform  system  of  sound  secular 
instruction.  2.  It  would  provide  religious  instruction  for  every 
child.  3.  It  would  vindicate  for  religious  men  liberty  of  religious 
teaching.  4.  It  would  present  no  obstacle  to  hinder  a  conscientious 
man  from  uniting  and  co-operating  with  the  State  in  the  great  duty  of 
national  education,  what  form  soever  of  Christian  faith  he  may 
profess." 

In  making  these  suggestions,  or  offering  these  opinions,  I  desire  it 
to  be  distinctly  understood  that  I  am  merely  offering  my  own  advice 
and  opinion  ;  I  do  not  appear  as  the  representative  of  any  society. 

Whether  the  Government  of  the  country  will  extend  aid  to  Church 
Education  schools,  or  continue  as  heretofore  to  refuse,  I  trust  that 
the  patrons  of  those  schools  will  still  continue  to  uphold  in  them  the 
supremacy  and  sufficiency  of  sacred  Sciipture,  and  the  right  and  duty 
of  all  to  read  it;  that  they  will  continue  to  maintain  the  prin- 
ciple^  that  instruction  in  divine  truth  shall  accompany  all  other 
instruction,  and  that  whether  they  can  educate  few  or  many,  they 
will  send  them  forth  to  the  battle  of  life  thus  prepared  and  thus 
equipped  ;  that,  to  use  the  eloquent  words  of  Dr.  Chalmers,  "  they 
will  continue  to  place  the  Word  of  God  in  the  foreground  of  their 
system  of  education,  and  render  it  the  unequivocal,  the  public,  the 
conspicuous  object  that  is  becoming  Christians  and  Protestants.'' 

*  See  the  return  ordered  on  the  motion  of  Isaac  Butt,  Esq.,  Q.C 
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fVhat  are  the  best  Means  for  improving  the  Status  of  Teachers^ 
and  for  securing  for  the  Public  sufficient  Guarantees  for  the 
Efficiency  of  their  Teaching 'f  By  Professor  D'Aecy 
l^OMFSON. 

IF  you  were  to  enter  a  thronged  schoolyard,  and  see  three  hun- 
dred little  fellows  busily  and  merrily  engaged  at  a  variety 
of  exhilarating  games,  and  were  informed  that  the  urchins  were 
embryo-sailors  or  embryo-soldiers,  a  gleam  of  romantic  sentiment 
would  lighten  up  your  imagination^;  you  would  throw  yourself 
into  a  distant  futurity, — into  one,  perhaps,  on  the  yonder  tdde  of 
your  own  grave, — and  you  would  picture  to  yourself  frozen  seas 
explored,  winds  and  waves  subdued,  or  gaily-dressed  battalions 
moving  measuredly  to  fife  and  drum  music,  and  the  cries  of  triumph 
on  some  smoky  field  of  battle. 

Had  you  been  told  that  every  one  of  the  romping  children  before  you 
was  destined  to  be  an  undertaker,  your  sense  of  the  ridiculous  would 
first  have  been  aroused,  and  then  you  would,  perhaps,  seriously  hare 
wondered  if  some  half  dozen  of  these  youngsters  might  not  live  to  wear 
funny  hatbands  and  drink  copiously  of  porter  after  your  own  funeral. 

But  had  you  been  assured  that  the  institution  was  a  hatching  nest 
of  future  schoolmasters,  your  sentimentality  would  have  been  hit 
between  wind  and  water  ;  you  would  have  been  thrown  into  a  dull 
and  opaque  mood  of  melancholy  reflection. 

The  instances  are  lure  and  exceptional  where  youths  apprenticed 
to  the  sea  take  to  soldiering  in  manhood  ;  where  medical  students 
turn  to  the  law ;  where  young  lawyers  diverge  to  commercial  pur- 
suits ;  where  engineers  blossom  into  popular  preachers.  The  majority 
of  existing  schoolmasters,  even  in  the  leading  schools  of  England,  had 
no  definite  forecasting  of  their  future  calling  at  their  first  entry  into 
academic  life.  Until  their  degrees  were  taken,  the  Bar  and  the 
Church  would  flit  alternately  before  their  eyes ;  but  at  length  a  day 
would  come  when  they  would  be  brought  suddenly  face  to  face  with 
a  world  of  stem  realities  ;  a  world  peopled  with  butchers  and  bakers 
and  grocers  ;  a  world  giving  nothing  for  nothing.  A  little  capital 
and  a  little  influence  might  carry  them  over  the  interval  of  slack-tide 
between  student-life  and  professional  self-supporting  days  ;  but  the 
capital  and  interest,  and  oftentimes  the  counige,  the  patience,  the 
self-denial,  and  self-reliance  are  lacking.  The  novices  look  wistfully 
into  the  face  of  circumstance  ;  feel  in  their  pockets  for  bits  of  coin 
to  pay  their  way  withal  ;  and  draw  out  reluctantly  their  testimonial 
medallions  of  classical  and  mathematical  attainment.  And  thus  it  is 
that  many  a  would-be  parson  and  would-be  pleader  drifts  into  the 
weary,  half-resigned,  half-repining  schoolmaster. 

*  For  Disousaion,  see  p.  Idl. 
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What  is  die  naaooy  tbeop  that  oor  profettloQ  is  one  so  seLloni 
sought  oat  at  mil ;  M>  Terj  celdom  sought  out  vith  eagerness ;  so 
often  one  into  which,  as  into  a  pit,  porertj  or  dissppoininient  is 
pushed  bj  an  adTerse  fortune^  or  stumbles  out  of  fear  and  irresolu- 
tion ?    How  is  it  that,  in  the  middle  class  of  lile,  we  should  oongratu- 
lale  a  jouth  on  being  admitted  into  a  thriviDg  mercantile  firm ;  or  on 
parsing  his  preliminary  examination  for  a  naval  cadetship  or  an  armj 
commission;  on  being  called  to  the  Bar;  ou  his  appointment  to  a 
dispensary,  or  to  an  ecclesiastical  cure  ?     The  answer  is  a  plain  and 
simple  one.     It  is  because,  in  any  of  these  cases,  we  should  feel  that 
the  object  of  our  congratulations  was  now  at  the  outset  of  a  career 
in  the  course  of  which,  with  health  and  strength  Touchsafed,  he 
would,  humanly  speaking,  be  sure  of  achieving  a  competency  by  the 
possession  of  moderate  abilities,  and  the  moderate  disj^y  of  perse- 
rerance,  integrity,  and  discretion ;  and  of  attaining  to  wealth  and 
social  distinction,  if  upon  moderate  aUlities  he  could  bring  to  bear, 
in  addition  to  homely  virtues  and  qualities,  the  motive  power  of  a 
vigorous  and  energetic  nature.     If,  again,  we  were  bidding  farewell 
to  a  youthful  relative,  as  he  quitted  a  country  home  to  seek  his 
fortune  in  some  capital  or  academic  city  in  the  walks  of  pure  science 
or  pure  literature,  we  should,  indeed,  view  the  adventure  as  a  hope- 
less one,  if  our  youth  were  gifted  only  with  moderate  abilities  \  but, 
if  his  call  to  science  or  to  letters  were  to  our  minds  a  genuine  and 
indubitable  one,  we  should  cheerily  wish  him  Grod-speed  upon  hb 
journey,  on  the  grounds  that,  although  the  blanks  in  his  chosen 
career  were  numerous,  there  would  assuredly  be  in  it  much  of  ei\joy* 
ment;  that  the  prizes,  if  tbey  turned  up  at  all,  would  be  striking  and 
valuable ;  and  that  the  field  for  work  and  utility  would  be  inexhaus* 
tive  and  illimitable.     But  alas  I  if  the  object  of  our  solicitude,  after 
a  prolonged  and  successful  course  at  school  and  college,  had  just 
succeeded,  after  an  arduous  competition,  in  procuring  a  nomination 
as  under-master  In  an  ordinary  grammar-school,  the  generality  of  us 
would  feel  it  difiicult  to  throw  much  of  warmth  or  enthusiasm  into 
our  congratulations.     We  should  feel  that  a  young  fellow  of  good 
abilities  and  tried  industry  were  entering  the  scholastic  den,  at  the 
opening  of  which  most  of  the  footprints  were  seen  to  point  one  inward 
way;  that  he  was  upon  the  outset  of  a  career  which  was  not  a  career; 
that  he  was  walking,  half  unconsciously,  Into  a  professional  cul^de^ac 
Our  forebodings  would  be  veiy  materially  lessened  if  he  were  re- 
entering, as  teacher,  some  old  and  wealtliy  institution  in  which  he 
had  been  educated  in  his  youth  ;  he  would  be  now,  in  fact,  consti- 
tuted a  member  of  a  powerful  and  quasi-commercial   corporation, 
and  noUiing  but  persistent  misconduct  could  divert  him  from  the 
path  to  comfort  or  to  affluence.     Our  feelings  would  be  those  of 
absolute  hopefulness  if,  on  entering  the  scholastic  profession,  our 
friend  or  relative  should,  in  defiance  of  logic,  legally  qualify  himself 
for  a  higher  but  altogether  independent  calling,  to  be  followed  here* 
ifter,  if  it  should  at  any  casual  date  offer  higher  emoluments  or  a  rise 
iu  social  position. 
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If,  then,  our  statements  be  correct,  that  of  some  nine  careers  open 
to  educated  youth,  there  is  one  that  holds  out  fewer  inducements  by 
far  than  any  of  the  rest,  it  would  be  most  unreasonable  in  us  to  con- 
clude, without  diligent  investigation  into  all  the  circumstances  of  the 
case,  that  the  low  estimate  of  this  one  profession  were  altogether 
undeserved. 

A  sentimental  person  will  speak  feeliugly  of  the  drudgery  of  a 
schoolmaster's  life,  and  touchingly  of  the  trials  of  governesses.  It  is 
thus  that  self-complacency  by  the  discharge  of  empty  words  imagines 
to  relieve  itself  of  a  weighty  responsibility.  A  mother  will  be 
naturally  anxious  about  the  instiniction  of  her  girls,  and  yet,  in  select- 
ii>g  &  governess,  she  will  be  probably  swayed  by  the  partially  or 
totally  irrelevant  considerations  that  this  or  that  candidate  has  a  clear 
touch  on  the  piano  ;  that  her  hands  are  small  and  white ;  or  that  her 
father  was  a  clergyman,  and  died  recently,  leaving  a  family  wholly 
unprovided  for.  An  ordinary  English  father  will  assure  you,  with  a 
great  command  of  feature,  that  the  education  of  his  sons  is  to  him  a 
matter  of  extreme  anxiety  ;  that  day  after  day  the  importance  of 
sound  instruction  is  being  brought  more  and  more  home  to  his  appre- 
ciation ;  and  that  he  has  in  his  later  years  bitterly  repented  or  regretted 
the  lack  of  assiduity  or  of  advantages  in  his  own  youth.  By  and 
by,  he  will  accompany  one  of  his  boys  to  a  neighbouring  grammar- 
school,  and  will  enter  him  under  one  of  the  under-mastcrs,  and, 
on  returning  home,  will  comfort  his  wife  and  himself  by  the  intelli- 
gence that  the  lad's  new  master  is  a  gentlemanly-looking  man,  a 
clergyman,  distantly  related  to  one  of  their  own  county  families, 
that  he  was  a  junior  optim^  at  Cambridge — ignolum  pro  magnificOy 
to  the  wife  at  least — that  he  took  a  first-class  in  classical  honours, 
and  gained  a  gold  medal  for  a  Greek  ode  in  sapphics  upon  ''  The 
taking  of  Seringapatam." 

With  all  our  serious  talk,  then,  of  the  importance  of  efficiency 
in  teachers — and  their  efficiency  is  of  incalculable  momenta  to  the 
community,  —  we  all,  as  a  rule,  follow  blindly  in  a  gi*oovo  of 
routine,  like  sheep  after  a  bell-wether  of  fashion.  But  how  is 
it  in  secular  and  personal  matters  of  avowedly  minor  import- 
ance —  infinitely  minor  importance  ?  No  sane  man  would  con- 
sent to  have  a  back-tooth  extracted  by  an  unqualified  tooth -ex  tractor ; 
no  affectionate  and  sensible  parent  would  entrust  a  boy  with  the 
measles  or  a  consumptive  daughter  to  the  cai^e  of  a  medical  amateur, 
although  the  latter  were  a  close  relation  of  his  own,  or  the  inlieritor 
of  a  lordly  estate ;  no  man  but  a  divinely  sublime  toady  would  put 
out  to  sea  in  dangerously  rough  weather  with  the  son  of  an  emperor 
at  the  helm,  if  the  latter  were  practically  inexperienced  in  boating 
and  yachting ;  no  man  would  entrust  a  legal  case  of  the  very 
slightest  importance  to  his  nephew,  if  the  latter,  although  long  ago 
called  to  the  Bar,  were  known  to  be  utterly  unacquainted  with  the 
very  technical  tics  of  his  profession.  Why  is  it,  then,  that  wo  are  so 
trustful,  so  unquestioning,  in  the  case  of  the  schoolmaster  ?  Is  it 
that,  in  the  serious  matter  of  intellectual  development,  we  are,  for  the 
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most  pftrt^  unbelieyers  mod  hjpocritcs  ?  Do  we,  notwitlistanding  all 
oar  proiestatioiiSy  consider  the  duties  of  the  teacher  to  be  ca^v, 
triyiml,  unimportant,  perfonctory  ? 

So  fiur  ms  mj  own  experience  goes,  I  woald  uuhesitatinglj  assert 
that  the  great  majoritj  of  parents  are  little  interested  in  the  mental 
deyelopment  of  Uieir  boys,  provided  only  that  they  arc  kept  out  of 
their  own— or  harm's — ^way,  that  their  health  b  attended  to,  that  the 
school-fees  for  extras  are  not  exorbitant,  that  their  holidays  are  not 
too  frequent  and  too  long,  and,  above  all,  that  they  mix  only  with 
children  of  equal  rank  in  our  social  scale.  I  grant  that  our  solicitude 
increases  in  intensity  as  our  boys  advance  towards  youth.  The  ill- 
regulated  temper,  that  was  amusing  in  years  past,  is  becoming 
nngovemable  ;  the  ignorance,  that  in  petto  was  an  indirect  flattery 
to  oor  own  comparative  knowledge,  is  now  a  matter  of  alarm.  Our 
responsibilities  are  beginning  to  stare  us  in  the  face.  Wc  are 
approaching  the  autumn  of  our  children's  schooldays  ;  wc  sowed  no 
seed,  or  poor  seed  in  the  spring-time ;  and  we  are  disappointed  now 
at  the  miserable  promise  of  the  harvest. 

So  long  as  childhood  and  boyhood  are  little  esteemed,  so  long  the 
schoolmaster  must  be  content  to  hold  a  Pariah  rank  among  pro- 
fessional men.  That  he  does  hold  such  a  rank  is  a  lamentable  but 
an  incontestable  fact.  The  fault  lies  partly  with  himself  and  partly 
with  the  outer  society.  The  remedy  does  not  lie  in  his  own  hands 
altogether  ;  but  it  does  lie  in  his  own  hands  to  a  very  great  cxtenU 

He  must  improve  his  wares ;  must  expose  better  articles  for  sale  ; 
must  throw  away  all  wooden  nutmegs.  For  a  while  his  old  customers 
will  miss  these  latter  articles ;  but  in  a  very  little  while  they  will 
awaken  to  a  sense  of  the  old  delusion,  and  the  commercial  rule  will 
work  its  invariable  way  :  the  vendor  of  good  and  neces^sary  produce 
will  find  a  lucrative  market ;  the  dispenser  of  good  and  indispensable 
things  will  be  himself  held  good  and  indispensable. 

For  the  sake  of  convenience  we  shall  confine  our  remarks  for  the 
present  to  the  case  of  our  independent  or  semi-indepcndcut  grammar- 
achools.  Any  suggestions  or  remarks  made  regarding  them  may  bo 
easily  modified  to  suit  the  case  of  proprietary  or  private  institutions. 
^e  have  in  these  grammar-schools  alone  a  numerous  body  of 
academically  trained  men,  out  of  whicli  all  who  have  foregone  the 
f>bvious  advantages  of  holy  orders  belong  to  no  definite  and  recog- 
nized calling.  There  has  been  no  peculiar  line  of  study,  even  at  the 
close  of,  or  subsequent  to,  an  academic  training,  leading  up  to  their 
present  position  ;  there  is  no  path  to  honour  marked  out  for  the 
eminently  able  and  ambitious.  Indeed,  as  a  general  rule,  the  duties 
of  a  subordinate  teacher  are  so  limited  and  monotonous,  that  it  is 
very  hard  to  display  eminent  ability  in  their  working.  In  the 
great  majority  of  schools  a  master  has  the  instruction  of  one  par- 
ticular class,  which,  after  a  year*s  attendance,  passes  to  a  colleague's 
exclusive  care  ;  and  year  after  year  a  gradually  diminishing  cla<«s 
changes  ite  teacher,  until  a  remnant  of  it  closes  its  school-time  under 
the  charge  of  the  head-master.    In  other  words,  the  division  of 
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labour  is  8ilpt>08ed  to  be  as  efficacious  for  the  mental  training  of  lads 
as  it  is  for  the  manufacture  of  pins.  The  system  acts  as  deadeningly 
on  the  pupil  as  on  the  teacher.  The  latter  maj  begin  his  work  Ia 
early  manhood,  and  for  a  while  health  and  strength  and  courage  will 
sustain  him  in  his  mill-horse  avocations.  But  no  human  fortitude 
could  possibly  hold  out  unblenchingly  against  ten  consecutive  yean 
of  Phsedrus  and  Cornelius  Nepos  ;  nay,  against  some  few  pages  only, 
reiterated  and  reiterated,  of  those  uninteresting  writers.  Th^  pupUs 
are  only  plagued  with  these  latter  for  a  passing  season ;  bat  thm 
teacher  will  return  to  the  dull  fare  next  year,  and  the  next  year,  and 
the  year  after  that,  and  yearly,  perhaps,  until  the  end.  Often  and 
often  h^^  a  veteran,  at  the  close  of  a  weary  and  unchequered 
existence,  cursed  the  far  away  and  irrevocable  days  wasted  on 
academic  learning,  and  regretted  the  youthful  ambition  that  led  him 
from  more  practical,  cheerful,  and  hopeful  careers.  I  think,  if  a  dis- 
tinguished foreigner  were  taken  into  the  study  of  such  a  veteran  in 
some  of  our  leading  grammar  schools,  and  were  shown  the  few 
Latin  and  fewer  Greek  pages  over  which  his  intelligence  had  been 
crawling  for  three-quarters  of  a  life-time,  he  would  be  under  the 
idea  that  the  elderly  gentleman  before  him  was  expiating  some  great 
political  crime  in  a  new  and  ingenious  improvement  on  Siberia. 

The  benumbing   mill-horse   system  is   very  general,   is  almost 
uuiversal,  in  England.   At  the  leading  public  schools  in  Edinburgh-— 
at  all  events  it  was  so  for  the  twelve  years  during  which  I  had  the 
honour  to  belong  to  one  of  them, — a  much  healthier  system  is  in 
vogue.     In  the  junior  school  a  boy  enters  under  one  of  four  classical 
masters,  under  whose  care  he  remaios  for  four  years  ;  even  then,  if 
he  should  remain  for  the  three  remaining  years  which  complete  the 
curriculum,  his  classical  instruction  will  be  shared  with  the  head- 
master by  his  old  friend.     This  latter,  by  being  thus  allowed  to  see 
the  fruits  of  his  labour,  is  encoui*aged  to  take  a  something  like 
paternal  interest  in  his  charges  ;  and,  from  the  amount  of  time  at  his 
disposal,  he  is  compelled  to  diverge  from  time  to  time  from  the  beaten 
track  of  dry  studies  to  healthful,  wholesome,  and  refreshing  dis- 
cussion ;  and  all  the  more  so  as  his  pupils  prepare  nothing  in  his 
presence  or  in   school   hours.     Such  a  method  of  teaching  is,  in 
essentials,  professorial ;  it  needs  only  the  substitution  of  other  studies 
for  classics  in  the  earlier  years,  the  dispensing  altogether  with  classics 
in  particular  cases,  and  an  arrangement  of  fees  so  ordered  as  to 
render  a  teacher  to  a  great  extent  independent  of  the  numbers  of  his 
classes  as  compared  with  those  of  his  colleagues,   to   make   the 
system  almost  perfect. 

The  two  representative  nations  of  the  old  hemisphere  have  been 
hitherto  France  and  England*  French  civilisation  is  centripetal; 
that  of  England,  centrifugal.  Our  neighbours  demand  systematiza- 
tion  in  all  things;  we  insist  upon  individuality,  spontaneity,  irregu- 
larity, eccentricity.  We  have  throughout  our  history  been  practical 
disbelievers  in  the  axiom  that  tells  us  that  the  shortest  distance 
between  two  points  is  a  straight  line.    But,  like  ^'ees  that  have  been 
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danted  in  an&voarable  spots,  we  twist  and  turn  and  rise  into 
mnlight.  It  is  a  slow  and  painful  process  with  us  ;  but  wc  turn  and 
twiat  and  rise.  Our  civilisation  moyes  like  the  glacier,  majestically, 
Doiselesaly,  but  very  slowlj  ;  but  still  it  moves, — eppure  si  muoce. 

This  love  of  singularity,  anomaly,  and  independence  in  our 
couatrymen  is  oftentimes  a  barrier  against  licence  or  rash  empiricism. 
It  Is  as  often  an  unwholesome  and  unreasonable  check  ui)on  improve- 
meat.  We  are  too  prone  to  brand  displacement  as  overthrow,  modi- 
fication as  revolution.  Our  Anglo-Saxon  love  for  municipal  and 
local  institutions  impresses  us  with  a  wholesome  dread  of  ceutraiisa- 
ftioo.  But  surely  some  middle  course  might  be  found  between  the 
tumbling  into  a  centre  and  the  splintering  into  space.  At  present  we 
•ee  the  members  of  what  should  be  a  definite  homogeneous  profession 
actiog,  in  some  cases,  as  independent  units  in  little  spheres,  and,  in 
other  cases,  as  irrevocably  fixed  pieces  of  mechanism  in  a  huge 
political  machine  ;  their  utility  thereby  lessened,  their  social  ix)sition 
deteriorated.  We  would-be  reformers  are  seeking  to  raise  order  out 
of  confusion ;  dignity  out  of  disparagement ;  cor|>orate  cohesive 
action  out  of  individually  wasted  energy.  Wo  are  met  by  upathy 
from  the  outer  public,  and  too  often  by  hostility  from  our  brethren. 

There  is  a  society  now  in  process  of  formation,  the  primaiy  object 
of  which  is  to  gain  for  the  schoolmaister  a  social  position  that  ishull  be 
definite,  special,  legally  fixed,  and  intelligibly  recognized  ;  in  other 
words,  to  gain  for  the  scholastic  profession  advantages  that  are  en- 
joyed, with  as  much  of  advantage  to  the  public  as  to  themselves,  by 
tiie  apotliecary,  the  surgeon,  and  the  physician.     Were  the  members 
of  '*  The  Scholastic  Registration  Association  "  actuated  only  by  the 
natural  and  pardonable  desire  of  bettering  their  own  social  i)osition, 
their  claims,  if  fraught  ^nth  no  detriment  to  alien  interests,  would  bo 
deserving  of  sympathy  without  and  within  the  borders  of  their  pro- 
fession.    But  upon  public  grounds  their  claims  demand  favourable 
attention,  seeing  that  the  first  result  to  be  brought  about  by  their  pro- 
jected limitations  and  restrictions  would  be  an  elevated  and  broudcucd 
standard  of  acquirements  as  required  in  future  candidates  for  scho- 
lastic initiation  or  preferment.     Indeed,  the  wonder  is  not  that  the 
claims  are  now  put  forward,  but  that  they  wei'c  not  put  forward 
and  allowed  some  three  centuries  ago.     Our  social  condition  is,  I 
Own,  almost  as  artificial  as  that  of  China ;  we  have  separate  plat- 
forms of  varying  heights  for  inherited  rank,  for  inherited  wealth,  for 
the  ecclesiastic,  for  the  soldier,  the  sailor,  the  advocate,  the  physician, 
the  surgeon,  the  solicitor.     It  is  not  with  the  view  of  introducing 
>4uperiluous  artificiality  into  u,  perhaps,  too  complex  organism  that 
'We  push  the  cLoims  of  the  schoolmaster.     It  is  rather  with  the  view 
f>f  introducing  simplification,  of  removing  an  anomaly,  of  putting 
liuudreds  of  educated  men  in  the  place  of  respect  and  honour  and 
emolument  that  is  justly  duo  to  their  attainments.     Were  our  pro- 
fessional brethren  to  make  an  united  efibrt  in  the  cause,  we  should 
carry  our  olgect  with  ease  and  rapidity.     As  it  is,  the  lay-workei*s 
amongat  us,  who  have  most  to  gain,  are  only  partially  awake  to  the 
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advantages  of  union,  and  the  efforts  of  such  of  them  as  are  enthu- 
siastic in  the  cause  are  but  poorly  seconded  by  the  most  powerfuli 
wealthy,  and  influential  among  our  own  order,  who,  as  ecclesiastics, 
enjoy  higher  social  privileges  than,  perhaps,  the  scholastic  world 
could  under  any  circumstances  confer  on  them. 

Hereafter,  in  speaking  of  a  schoolmaster  I  shall  be  speaking  of  a 
non-clerical  one  ;  and  I  here  also  remark  that,  while  I  am  a  cordial 
well-wisher  of  the  society  above-mentioned,  I  would  not  pledge  my- 
self blind-folded  to  its  subsidiary  objects,  nor  be  indisposed  to  hear 
suggestions  of  improvement,  or,  if  sound  reason  were  diowo,  of  even 
radical  change.     It  is  said — I  believe  with  truth — that  there  are  no 
schools  patronised  by  any  grade  however  wealthy  in  the  kingdom  to 
compare,  in  regard  to  the  relative  value  of  instruction  given,  with 
our  Government  National  Schools.     The  cause  must  be  attributed, 
either   separately  or   conjointly,  to   the  curriculum  of  study,  the 
efficiency  of  the   teachers,  to  the  cohesion  of  units,  and   to  the 
supervision  of  enlightened,  unprejudiced,  utilitarian,  and — ^what  is 
very   important—  independent,    well-paid    inspectors.      The    C(hi- 
dition  of  our  wealthier  gnunmar-schools  could  not  fail  to  be  im- 
proved  by  a  system  of  similar  cohesion  and  similar  supervisicHi. 
Direct  legislation  in  the  matter  would  now  be  premature.    Voluntary 
co-operation  could  alone  avail  ;  and  that  might  eventually  extend  so 
widely  as  to  render  direct  legislative  interference  eventually  unneces- 
sary.   It  is  needless  for  a  while  to  expect  submission  to  external 
authority,  however  enlightened,  on  the  part  of  our  great  public 
schools.     Their  wealth  and  prestige,  by  rendering  them  almost  in- 
dependent of  casualties,  render  them,  to  a  very  great  extent,  invul- 
nerable to  stricture,  deaf  to  counsel,  resolute  against  change.     But  if 
some  six  or  eight  of  our  lesser  grammar-schools  would  combine,  and 
submit  to  regular  and  identical  supervision,  and  this  supervision 
were,  at  frequent  intervals,  exercised  by  inspectors  nominated  by  the 
nearest  university  from  amongst  its  most  accomplished  somewhile  scho- 
lastic graduates  ;  if  special  preparation  for  such  inspection  were  pre- 
cluded by  uncertainty  of  date,  and  classes  were  caught  here  and  there 
in,  as  it  were,  their  ordinary  work-a-day  clothes  ;  and  if  the  results  of 
inspection  were  at  the  close  of  each  annual  session  made  public,^-^ur 
Schools  would  be  made  aware  of  their  several  deficiencies  ;  the  public 
would  be  assured  as  to  their  actual  merits,  where  existent,  and,  under 
any  circumstances,  of  their  honesty  of  purpose  and  willingness  to 
improve  ;  and  every  increase  of  confidence  on  the  part  of  the  public 
in  the  working  of  her  schools  would  logically  lead  to  an  increased 
estimate  of  the  value  of  her  schoolmasters. 

It  may  be  urged  against  my  proposal,  that  we  have  already  in  our 
grammar  schools  a  system  at  work  of  periodical  examinations,  oral 
and  written.  I  reply  that  in  most  cases  the  examinations  are  illu- 
sory, and  that  in  many  cases  where  good  work  is  done  it  is  done  at  a 
needless  expense  of  time.  In  no  single  instance  is  the  examination 
of  a  public  school,  as  now  conducted,  thoroughly  satisfactory,  as  it 
is  never  the  master,  but  always  the  pupil,  that  is  subjected  to  scrutiny*. 
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other  words,  an  examiner  is  called  npon  to  state  whether  this  or 
i%  class  has  worked  satisiactorilj  in  a  given  subject ;  but  he  is 
rer  called  on  to  state  whether  the  pupil  has  had  too  much  of  one 
id  and  too  little  of  another  kind  of  mental  food.  Indeed,  in  most 
itances,  he  is  little  disposed  to  pass  opinions  thus  freely,  and  still 
e  qualified  to  enforce  them  with  authority;  as  he  is,  in  most 
itances,  a  private  fHend  of  the  head-master  who  invites  him ;  or  a 
rmer  pupU  at  the  school  he  is  called  on  to  inspect ;  or  is  a  master 
some  other  school  carried  on  upon  identical  principles,  the  merits 
d  defects  of  which,  from  habit  and  association,  he  is  unable  to 
ugh  with  impartiality  and  accuracy.  Indeed,  sudi  commonly  re- 
rring  specimens  of  examinership  would  appear  to  me  analogous  to 
MM  where  a  purchaser  in  dealing  with  a  wine-merohant  should 
oose  a  cousin  of  the  latter  as  a  judge  of  his  goods,  or  should  call 
to  taste  this  or  that  wine  a  friend  whom  he  knew  to  have  recently 
auk  too  freely  of  the  wine  in  question.  The  times  of  examination, 
10^  are  usually  fixed  a  week  or  two  before  vacation-time,  and  the 
seified  work  has  usually  been  revised  (id  nauseam  a  week  or  two 
fore  the  examination  begins.  All  this  time  is  almost  invariably 
isted.  The  energies  of  the  pupils  have  been  strung  up  to  full  tension 
r  competition  work;  and  ordinary  work,  as  lacking  the  stimulus  of 
ixe-winning,  is  stale,  flat,  and  supposedly  unprofitable.  If  stimulants 
9  perilous  in  manhood,  they  are  doubly  so  to  boys.  Splendidly 
und  books  are  used,  with  a  questionable  expedience,  to  draw  on- 
irds  the  able  and  ambitious ;  and,  with  an  inexpediency  altogether 
questionable,  goads  of  a  more  stimulating  kind  are  employed  to 
di  on  the  idle  and  the  dull.  I  am  disposed  to  think  that  fixed  ex- 
lination-times,  prize-subjects,  medals,  and  canes,  all  more  or  less 
rtake  of  the  unhealthy  nature  of  stimulants,  and  that  they  would 
oome  gi*adually  less  and  less  necessary  as  the  subject-matter  of 
lool  studies  should  increase  in  interest,  vitality,  and  relativity  to 
rrounding  actualities.  I  am  quite  aware  that  to  dispense  with 
izes  and  canes  would  entail  a  great  increase  of  trouble  upon  the 
leher ;  but,  if  their  absence  were  to  stimulate  him  to  double  his 
ertions  and  widen  his  reading,  he,  together  with  his  pupils,  would 
the  gainer  in  the  end. 

Furthermore,  I  would  recommend  that  the  suggested  academic 
ipection  should  never  be  singular,  but  that  every  quasi-periodic 
amination — for  the  dates  would  only  vary  within  limits — should 
conducted  by  two  inspectors  acting  in  concert;  and  that  one  of 
Mie  should  be  eminent  in  scholarship,  and  the  other  in  mathema- 
al  and  natural  science.  I  think,  however,  it  would  be  highly, 
visable  that  one  report  should  be  agreed  to  and  signed  by  them  in 
nmon.  It  seems  to  me  better  that  two  eminent  or  trustworthy  men 
raid  confine  themselves  to  opinions  wherein  they  could  agree,  than 
It  they  should  distract  the  minds  of  others  by  the  elaboration  of 
t>tle  and  -varying  disquisitions. 

Under  present  circumstances,  nothing  can  be  simpler  than  the 
m  of  .action  to  be  followed  by  a  young  and  inexperienced*  teacher 
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in  scholarship  or  mathematical  science.  He  has  the  traditions  of  h 
own  school  dajs  for  guidance.  He  equips  himself  in  a  magisteri 
gown;  he  lays  a  cane  upon  his  desk;  a  little  class  is  summoned 
some  six  or  eight  lines  of  (occasionally)  worthless  Latin,  or  a  pn 
blem  in  geometry,  is  the  work  of  the  hour.  The  Latin  is  anatomize 
according  to  ancestral  formula3  ;  the  geometrical  problem  is  by  tl 
better  pupils  solved  by  a  subjective,  mental,  difficult  process  ;  by  <l 
inferior  pupils  committed  uselessly  to  memory  ;  by  the  enfanis  pm 
dus  is  bungled ;  —  and  the  unfortunates  are  trcateil  according  to 
time-honoured  prescription. 

Our  proposed  inspectors  would  probably  cause  a  revolution  i 
this  world  of  scholastic  routine.  They  would  wish  to  see 
teacher  not  seated  behind  a  desk,  but  on  a  chair  upon  the  schoo! 
floor,  on  a  level  with,  and  confronted  by,  his  little  fellows,  whose  wor 
would  be  prepared,  thought  out,  and  wrought  out  in  their  preseno 
They  would  expect  to  see  pupil  and  teacher  wax  naturally  warm  ore 
their  mutual  work  ;  they  would  wish,  indeed,  to  see  order  and  pn 
cision,  but  they  would  prefer  to  see  energetic  irregularity  at  time 
rather  than  a  stereotyped  monotonous  preciseness  ;  they  would  b 
filled  with  belief  in  the  powers  of  a  master,  when  his  enthusian 
kindled  enthusiasm  in  themselves. 

In  a  way  approximating  longo  intervallo  to  that  here  described  Hi 
College  of  Preceptors  acts  upon  a  great  number  of  private  schools  1 
England,  and  the  London  University  upon  many  colleges  in  varioa 
parts  of  the  United  Kingdom.  The  benefit  to  the  public  would  be  ineal 
culable  if  the  grammar-schools  of  England,  Ireland,  and  Scotland,  tb 
High  Schools  of  Scotland,  the  Model  and  National  Schools  of  Irelan 
— which  are,  I  trust,  the  embryo  grammar-schools  destined,  hereaftei 
to  serve  as  feeders  to  a  quarternion  of  National  Universities, — wer 
affiliated  in  groups  to  the  Universities  of  Oxford,  Cambridge,  Lou 
don,  Edinburgh,  Glasgow,  Aberdeen,  St.  Andrews,  Dublin,  and  th 
Colleges,  or  quasi-Universities,  of  Belfast,  Cork,  and  Gal  way.  But  th 
public  welfare  is  not  at  present  my  object  in  view,  although  it 
advancement  would  be  ensured  by  even  the  partial  achievement  c 
my  direct  object,  which  is  simply  to  obtain  fixity  and  dignity  c 
social  position  to  the  schoolmaster  as  schoolmaster. 

A  colonel  in  a  regiment  must  have  passed  through  all  the  grades 
from  that  of  ensign  or  cornet  and  upwards,  and  will  be  littl 
esteemed  in  his  profession,  unless  he  be  thoroughly  conversant  wit! 
the  duties  of  private,  corporal,  serjeant,  and  each  separate  grade  c 
commissioned  officers  ;  with  all  the  minutise  of  clothing  and  com 
missariat  for  home  or  field  service.  A  first-class  captain  of  a  man 
of-war  has,  in  his  probation  time,  put  his  hand  to  every  duty  of 
sailor  ;  from  stem  to  stern,  from  keel  to  pennant,  the  use  of  ever 
article  of  mechanism  is  as  familiar  to  him  as  that  of  his  watch-ke}i 
The  judge  upon  the  bench  was  briefless  once  ;  maybe  for  years  he  di 
gratis  work  in  an  attorney's  office  ;  he  had  his  years  of  anxiou 
waiting  followed  by  years  of  labour  as  junior  and  senior  counse 
before  he  reached  the  haven  of  comparative  rest.      To  all  thes 
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fftTOiiFed  professions  there  are  brilliant  prizes,  in  money  and  in 
distinction,  attached  ;  and  there  ore  no  cases  wherein  the  highest 
prizes  are  assigned  to  a  novice,  if  we  except  only — for  the  army  and 
naTy—- >the  rare  and  consequently  unimportant  ones  of  royal  princes. 
In  the  knapsack  of  a  French  conscript  is  said  to  bo  the  baton  of  a 
marshal*  In  the  militaiy  service  of  Austria,  even  before  its  late 
reverses  and  consequent  reforms,  in  the  days  of  its  autocratic  splen- 
dour and  pride,  no  member  of  even  the  imperial  family  could  enter 
the  army  except  as  private  soldier,  and  her  present  chivalric  emperor 
has  in  his  day  stood  as  sentry  and  saluted  his  serjeant.  So  is  it  in 
things  spiritual ;  the  saints,  that  have  closed  their  days  in  all  the 
dignity  and  majesty  of  holiness,  had  their  apprenticeship  of  practical, 
homble — but  not  humiliating—duties.  So  should  it  bo  in  things 
Bcholastio  and  academic.  No  man  should  be  allowed  to  occupy  a 
professorial  chair  or  to  direct  an  academic  institution  who  has  not  at 
one  time  or  other  conducted  patiently  and  lovingly  a  class  of  little 
children ;  for  it  is  only  in  the  performance  of  this  ennobling  duty 
thai  consists  the  right  baptism  of  a  teacher. 

Let  me  not  be  misunderstood.  I  do  not  wish  to  infer  that  an  im- 
perial prince  in  Austria  serves  long  as  a  private ;  that,  as  a  rule, 
French  conscripts  push  their  way  to  the  command  of  armies.  I 
merely  wish  to  state  that,  to  create  on  esprit  de  corpSy  to  raise  the 
aelf-respeot  of  the  lower  ranks,  the  aspirants  to  highest  academic 
teaching  should,  were  it  only  for  one  day,  stand  upon  the  threshold 
of  their  profession. 

In  the  scholastic  world  there  are  only  two  sots  of  prizes, — the 
bead  masterships  of  schools  or  coUegefl,  and  the  professorial  chairs  at 
"tlie  nnivcrsities.     The  instances  have  of  late  years  been  common 
'^hore  youths  of  very  brilliant  academic  distinctions  have  been  called, 
I  n  early  manhood,  and  wholly  inexperienced  in  practical  teaching  or 
economic  arrangements,  to  the  charge  of  large  and  wealthy  iusti tu- 
itions.    For  a  candidate  to  any  chair  it  i8  actually  a  strong  })oint 
against  him  that  he  should  have  been  a  schoolmaster  ;  it  is  not  a 
point  very  much  in  his  favour  that  he  should  have  been  a  successful 
«ne.     It  is  said — and,  under  present  circumstances,  it  is  often  said 
with  truth — that  the  dull  routine  of  school  duties  is  no  preparation 
for  the  more  generous  and  expansive  lectures  of  the  professor.     I  am 
quite  aware  that  it  is  not ;  but  I  am  not  aware  of  any  distinction 
between  the  nature  of  boys  and  that  of  youths  such  as  to  justify  us 
in  withholding  from  the  former  in  our  teaching  hours  the  liveliness,  the 
animation,  the  interchange  of  question  and  answer,  that  we  vouchsafe 
to  the  latter  ;  I  cannot  believo  that  the  boy  at  school  and  the  youth 
at  college  are  two  quasi-separate  existences,  like  the  head  and  tail 
ends  of  a  severed  worm  ;  I  cannot  believe  that,  with  all  the  complexity 
of   a   boy's  organism,  nature  can  have  ordained  that  his  pliysicol 
nutriment  should  be  palatable,  but  his  mental  food  indigestablo  and 
nauseous.     Before  the  lay  schoolmaster  can  expect  to  rise  in  social 
estimation,   he    must    throw    away    scholastic    superstitions,    and 
resolve  henceforward  to  regulate  his  manipulation  of  a  pupil  by  four 
co-ordinate  considerations  :   the  pupil's  special  age  ;   his  physical 
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sfrength  ;  his  special  aptitudes,  if  stroDglj  and  UDmistakably  indi- 
cated ;  and,  above  all,  the  condition  and  tendencies  of  external  c<m- 
temporaneous  society. 

Nor  is  mental  self-improvement  alone  necessary  ;  nay,  in  many 
cases,  to  render  self-improvement  possible,  we  must  abandon  our 
present  condition  of  isolation,  and  for  self-protection  and  self- 
assertion  combine  with  our  brethren. 

If  our  platform  of  instruction  be  a  high  and  academic  one,  we 
must  see  and  acknowledge  that  all  whose  subject-matter  of  teaching 
is  not  merely  mechanical  are  connected  with  us  by  a  professional 
tie,  that  their  disparagement  is  our  loss,  their  rise  in  estimation  our 
gain  ;  if  our  range  of  woi'k  be  a  narrow  and  humble  one,  we  must 
foster  our  self-respect  by  the  reflection  that  we  are  members  of  a 
.great  profession  to  which  virtually  belongs  every  professor  and 
president  academic;  and  we  deserve  a  perpetuity  of  comparative 
poverty  and  obscurity  if  w^e  do  not  demand  and  re-demand  the 
demolition  of  all  barriers,  academic  and  social,  that  stand  between 
our  ability  and  industry,  if  we  possess  them,  and  the  chance  of  attain- 
ing the  highest  prizes  in  our  calling.  If  the  creation  of  a  new 
profession  be  as  far  removed  as  the  discovery  of  a  new  planet  from 
the  aspirations  of  my  brethren  ;  if  some  of  us  are  to  hold  aloof  from 
pride,  and  others  from  fear,  and  others  from  laziness  ;  surely  we 
might  all  be  sensibly  selfish  enough  to  strengthen  our  individoal 
weakness  by  co-operation.  What  would  be  lent  on  one  side  in 
prestige  would  bo  repaid  on  the  other  by  power. 

But,  whilst  I  would  advocate  co-operation  amongst  teachers  for 
the  attainment  of  a  right  status  and  of  emoluments  proportionate 
to  those  of  professions  neither  more  leai*ned  nor  more  useful,  I 
would  propose  that  in  our  work  we  should  bring  ourselves  more 
than  ever  en  rapport  with  the  unscholastic  world,  by  letting  freely, 
whenever  required,  the  daylight  of  authorized,  authoritative  in- 
spectorship into  our  class-rooms,  to  the  intent  that  our  defects 
may  be  descried  and  corrected,  and  our  excellencies  made  known 
with  authority  to  the  outer  world.  When  we  shall  have  sub- 
mitted to  all  this,  we  may  fairly  claim  the  privileges  of  a  useful 
and  dignified  profession ;  we  may  fairly  consider  ourselves  as  directly 
qualified  to  stand  as  candidates  for  every  scholastic  prize  and  dis- 
tinction ;  we  may  fairly  assert  our  right  to  be  represented  by 
colleagues  in  those  councils  which  direct  the  institutions  in  which 
we  serve,  and  which  have  hitherto  been  open  only  to  head-masters 
or  presidents  in  our  own  calling,  to  the  gentry,  to  the  nobility,  or  to 
members  of  alien  professions. 

But,  until  my  brother  lay-schoolmasler  can  thus  far  widen  his 
sympathies  and  modify  his  work,  he  must  be  content  to  remain  an 
object  of  respect  largely  mingled  with  contemptuous  pity ;  a  profes- 
sional Gibeonite,  he  must  draw  water  and  hew  wood  for  professions 
more  favoured ;  he  must  stand  a  stationary  anachronism  in  an  afi^e 
of  progress,  like  a  moss-coloured  mile-stone  upon  an  old,  disused,  and 
grass-grown  highway. 
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In  my  paper  I  bave  had  to  treat  a  great  subject  in  a  general  and 
catholic  waj ;  hot  I  feel  that  I  am  fairly  aatborized  to  add  a  special 
and  local  oorollarj.  There  are  teachers  of  Dational,  model,  and 
diocesan  schools  in  Irehnd,  who  are  doing  the  State  good  ser- 
▼ice,  none  of  whom  are  over-paid  or  over-placed,  and  many  of  whom 
are  working  hard  for  small  emolnments  and  lesser  hopes.  In  plain 
words,  a  national  school  teacher  is  gaining  weeklj  sixpence  more 
than  half  the  pay  of  a  Dublin  omnibos  driver,  and  mndi  less  than 
half  the  paj  of  a  skilled  artisan  in  Belfast.  The  hierarchj  of  the 
Catholic  Chnrch  and  of  the  Establishment  would  see  with  regret 
or  displeasure  or  indignation  a  priest  or  a  curate  shabbily  dressed 
or  miserably  paid.  I  could  wish  that  the  leaders  in  matters  didactic 
were  equally  public-minted.  The  members  of  the  Queen's  Univer* 
si^  are  divided  in  opinion  upon  the  general  question  of  residence  or 
non-reBidence  with  regard  to  ordinary  cuididales  for  academic 
degrees.  The  charter  of  that  University  renders  residence  im- 
perative. I  would  venture  to  state  that  in  the  case  of  all  such 
as  had  tot  one  year  conducted  a  class  in  linguistic  or  scientific 
studies  there  should  be  no  questioning  at  all.  Their  work  in  the 
school-room  should  be  reckoned  as  college-attendance.  Every 
possible  facility  should  be  alloired  them  for  winning  academic 
diatinctioas,  for  benefiting  by  college  libraries,  for  supplementing 
private  studies  by  epistolary  correspondence  with  such  professors  as 
by  the  nature  of  their  specif  subjects  could  help  an  industrious  and 
ambitious  student  by  written  communication.  For  the  last  three 
summer  vacations  I  have  maintained  an  active  epistolary  intercourse 
with  students,  many  of  whom  were  only  novices  in  my  own  depart- 
ment. During  the  last  four  months  I  have  had  nine  students  keeping 
np  a  running  Greek  fire  with  me  in  my  retirement.  The  warfare,  I 
can  say  with  a  modest  certainty,  has  not  been  unprofitable  to  tbcm. 
Might  not  many  of  our  teachers  in  national,  model,  and  diocesan 
schools  maintain  for  a  year  or  two  a  similar  intercourse  with 
one  or  mor^  professors  of  Greek,  Latin,  English,  and  Mathematici«, 
nntil  they  were  enabled  to  compete  with  residents  for  an  honourable 
diploma?  Might  they  not  derive  benefit  from  the  library  of  the 
nearest  college?  Might  they  not  be  brought  into  friendly  and 
mutually-benefiting  relations  with  the  teachers  in  any  neighbouring 
University — Trinity,  Catholic,  or  Queen's  ?  Would  to  heaven  that 
our  colleges  and  universities  could  forget  for  a  while  their  rivalries 
and  animosities,  and,  without  for  a  moment  forgetting  the  interests 
of  their  students  or  of  the  public,  would  bear  in  mind  the  interests, 
social  and  pecuniary,  of  the  layer  of  academic  foundations,  the 
mimary,  elementary  teacher.  For  these  interests  are  closely  con- 
nected with  their  own. 
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THE  IDIOTIC  AND  IHBSCILE.* 

What  is  the  hat  Method  for  educating  the  Idiotic  and  Imbecile; 
and  ought  the  State  to  subsidize  Educational  Establishments 
for  such  Persons?  By  P.  Martin  DuncaNi  M.B.  (Lend.), 
Consulting  Surgeon  to  Essex  Hall  Asylum^  Fellow  and 
Secretary,  Geological  Society,  London. 

IT  18  A  remarkable  fact  that  there  sire  more  human  beings  afflicted 
with  idiocy  and  its  cognate  mental  and  physical  amotions  in 
the  most  civilized  coantries,  than  in  those  where  men  lead  a  less 
artificial  and  a  more  natural  existence.  The  number  of  those  low  * 
types  of  humanity  known  as  idiots,  imbeciles,  and  the  feeble-minded 
increases  with  the  general  populatiou  and  is  determined  by  causes 
which  may  be  arranged  in  two  classes.  The  causes  forming  one  class 
may  be  termed  biological,  and  in  the  other  class  are  included  those 
which  arise  ftom  defects  in  the  social  economy  of  nations. 

It  is  well  known  that  there  afvoiidiots  in  the  families  of  the 
wealthiest,  most  prosperous,  and  most  intellectual,  and  in  those  the 
purest  in  constitution.  The  causes  which  produce  idiocy  in  these 
are  not  to  be  referred  to  the  pernicious  influences  of  social  degrada* 
tion,  but  are  partly  physiological  and  have  a  relation  to  questions 
concerning  the  philosophy  of  teratology  which  cannot  be  considered 
hercf 

The  causes  comprised  in  the  second  class  are  always  found  in 
operation  where  poverty,  vice,  great  sensuality,  and  intemperance 
exist,  and  their  activity  is  in  a  direct  ratio  with  the  intensity  of 
these  social  defects. 

The  biological  causes  affect  all  the  grades  of  society,  but  most  of 
the  social  causes  operate  upon  the  lowest  only.  Hence  the  large 
per-centage  of  idiots  amongst  the  poor  and  the  pauperized.  The 
social  causes  are  persistent  and  tend  to  the  misery,  neglect,  and 
degradation  of  the  idiot  during  the  whole  period  of  its  existence ; 
and  it  is  evident  that  the  faults  in  our  civilization  which  induce 
pauperism  have  much  to  do,  in  the  ultimate  sense,  with  the  produc- 
tion and  perpetuation  of  idiocy.  Were  pauperism  and  the  degrading 
vices  usually  accompanying  it  no  longer  common,  the  number  of 
idiots  would  soon  decrease  sensibly,  and  the  country  would  be  spared 
the  shame  of  having  to  support  10,021  pauper  idiots. 

It  is  difficult- to  believe  in  these  numbers,  but  the  Commissioners 
in  Lunacy  place  their  accuracy  beyond  a  doubt.  Where  are  all  these 
unfortunates  ?  for  they  are  not  seen  by  the  public.     If  they  exist, 

*  For  Abstracts  of  Papers  and  Discussion,  see  p.  439. 
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rliat  is  being  done  ibr  them  ?  These  are  qaestions  which  Are  often 
epeated,  and  the  answer  to  the  first  is — ^hidden  up  in  uuion-honses, 
armed  out  to  nurses,  and  in  their  miserable  homes ;  the  answer  to 
he  second  is,  next  to  nothing. 

It  may  be  assumed  that  thej  are  kindly  treated,  and  that  their 
>eing  kept  out  of  sight  is  a  necessi^  ;  but  it  is  a  positive  fact  that 
lone  of  them  receive  that  training  and  education  which  are  to  be 
i9A  bj  the  idiot  children  of  the  middle  and  upper  classes.  The 
uglected  condition  of  the  pauper  idiots  and  their  increasing  numbers 
liave  not  been  forgotten,  and  several  public  bodies  and  private 
individuals  have  written  and  advised  concerning  what  can  be  done 
br  them. 

As  one  class  of  the  causes  of  idiocy  is  determined  by  errors  in  our 
social  state,  the  condition  and  prospects  of  the  pauper  idiot  may  be 
felt  to  be  worthy  of  the  consideration  of  this  Association. 

There  are  few  things  more  remarkable  than  the  difference  between 
the  happiness  and  mental  condition  of  a  well-cared-for  idiot  and  of 
one  who  has  been  allowed  to  grow  up  in  idleness,  dirt,  and  neglect. 

This  difference  can  be  appreciated  by  any  one  who  will  visit  such 
nstitutions  as  Essex  Hall  and  Earlswood,  and  who  will  subsequently 
ixamine  pauper  idiots  at  their  own  homes  and  in  unions. 

The  question  arises  in  the  mind  of  every  one  who  has  done  this, 
rhy  cannot  the  blessings  of  the  asylum  be  given  to  the  neglected 
K)or  ?  It  becomes  evident  to  the  most  careless  observer  that,  left  to 
limself,  the  idiot  never  amends,  and  that,  exposed  to  brutality  at 
lome  or  the  cold  routine  of  the  union,  he  reflects  the  conduct  of 
hose  around,  and  also  often  influences  his  perfect-minded  neighbours 
>y  bad  example.  It  is  the  surrounding  misery,  the  cruel  taunts,  and 
.he  exposure  to  every  kind  of  evil  influence  that  render  the  fate  of  so 
nany  village  idiots  so  horrible,  and  that  make  them  dreaded  by  all 
who  wish  to  keep  their  children  from  bad  example.  And  it  is  the 
ivant  of  a  system  of  training  and  education,  and  of  the  necessary 
4>pliances,  that  causes  the  idiots  in  unions  to  remain  stationary  in 
mind,  although  the  body  may  be  well  cared  for  in  some  respects. 

There  is  no  hope  for  progress  unless  the  training  and  treatment 
thus  reported  on  by  the  Commissioners  in  Lunacy  are  carried  out. 
The  Commissioners  write  as  follows  : — 

'*  The  benefits  to  bo  derived,  even  in  idiot  oases  apparently  hope- 
less, from  a  distinctive  system  and  from  persevering  endeavours  to 
develop  the  dormant  powers,  physical  and  iutellectual,  are  now  so 
fully  established,  that  any  argument  upon  the  subject  would  bo 
superfluous.  The  soundness  and  importance  of  such  views  are 
generally  recognized  and  appreciated,  aud  benevolent  efforts  are  beins 
made  in  several  quarters  to  carry  them  into  practical  operation. ' 
(March  31,  1865.) 

No  one  will  contest  the  right  of  the  pauper  idiot  to  be  properly 
trained.  The  perfect-minded  pauper  children  are  fed,  clothed,  lodged, 
and  taught  useful  things  in  accordance  with  the  poor-law,  and 
especial  care  is  taken  to  provide  ma^terS;  mls^oiseiS;  assistants, 
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school-rooms,  and  all  the  necessary  educational  appliances.  M 
over,  care  is  even  taken  to  start  the  boys  and  girls  in  life,  and 
guardians  haye  the  power  of  sending  them  to  industrial  schools. 

According  to  the  spirit  of  the  poor-law  the  pauper  idiots  hai 
clear  right  to  participate  in  the  benefits  it  confers  upon  their  n 
fortunate  companions.  The  acknowledged  benefits  of  the  mo< 
system  reported  upon  by  the  Commissioners  in  Lunacy  oppose 
argument  that  nothing  can  be  done,  and  the  knowledge  now  posse 
by  alienists  is  sufficiently  exact  to  enable  it  to  be  asserted  that 
lunatic  asylum  is  not  the  place  for  the  idiot. 

The  various  grades  of  idiocy,  imbecility,  and  feeble-minded 
have  been  described  and  distinguished,  and  experience  proves 
they  must  be  separated  before  any  progr^  can  be  made  by  1 
members. 

This  separation  of  the  grades  or  classes  cannot  be  carried  on 
union  houses,  and  at  present  no  great  care  is  taken  even  to  seps 
deaf  and  dumb  children,  unusually  stupid  boys  and  girls,  epilc 
children  and  cripples,  from  the  idiots.  The  association  of  profc 
idiots  with  those  capable  of  being  taught  something  usefc 
apparently  inevitable  from  the  present  arrangements  in  unions ; 
grown-up  simpletons  who  require  the  supervision  obtainable  iu 
idiot  asylum  often  have  to  pass  as  idle  and  objectionable  able-bo 
men  amongst  their  perfect  fellows.  The  union  houses  as  arrai 
at  the  present  time  arc  unfit  houses  for  the  pauper  idiot,  apart  1 
all  other  considerations  bearing  upon  his  proper  education, 
wards  and  courts  of  the  best  are  not  calculated  to  increase  o 
produce  enjoyment,  and  usually  only  add  to  the  inertia  of  the  ci 
Idiots  require  lively,  airy,  light^  and  high  rooms  and  a  good  vi 
they  must  have  plenty  of  scope  for  exercise,  and  the  highest  gr 
require  much  liberty  under  slight  supervision,  and  within  ^ 
bounds. 

It  is  evident  that  no  union  house  could  be  arranged  to  meet 
exigencies  of  the  case. 

About  one-half  of  the  pauper  idiots  receive  parish  relief  at  t 
own  homes.  The  attempt  to  train,  educate,  or  benefit  these  ui 
tunates  at  home  fails,  it  may  almost  be  said,  as  a  matter  of  ecu 
and  they  suffer  much  from  the  misery  and  want  around  them,  anc 
liable  to  ill-treatment  and  constant  teasing.  Their  example  is 
nicious  to  those  of  their  age,  and  they  often  cause  great  mischief, 
life  proceeds  the  idiot  girls  are  exposed  to  much  temptation 
ill-usage  ;  and  idiot  mothers  with  idiot  oflfepring  are  unfortuni 
not  uncommon. 

Home,  in  spite  of  the  great  aflfection  showed  to  the  idiot,  is  no< 
place  for  it  aft»r  a  certain  age  ;  and  the  same  remark  holds  gooc 
those  idiots  that  are  sent  out  to  be  nursed  by  the  parish  authorit 

The  question — What  is  to  be  done  for  our  pauper  idiots  %  is  i 
sufficiently  urgent  It  is  evident  that  no  modification  of  the  pre 
plan  of  treating  them  in  unions  or  at  home  will  suffice.  There  i 
be  a  place  where  the  appliances  of  the  training  and  education  oa 
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used  ;  where  the  peculiar  sjstem  of  gyniDaAtics  can  be  carried  out, 
mod  the  ▼arioos  handicrafta  taught,  and  there  must  be  the  conve- 
uences  for  the  hygienic  treatment. 

An  examination  of  the  returns  of  the  number  of  pauper  idiots  for 
the  different  counties  enables  me  to  group  the  counties  in  the 
following  manner : — 


L  Northumberiand  .  153) 

Durham      .     •     .  IdO) 

2.  Westmoreland.    .  39) 

Cumberland     .     •  109) 


Probable  nnmber 
of  cases  appl  jiog 
Total  Idiots,      lor  asylum. 


283 


148 


352 


3.  Yorkshire 833 

4.  Lancashire 809 

5.  Cheshire 224 

a  Do'byshire  ...     173) 

Nottinghamshire  .     179)  *    *     ' 
7*  Lincolnshire 231 

8.  North  Wales 457 

9.  South  Wales 539 

10.  Gloucestershire 343 

11.  Worcestershire      .     173) 
Herefordshire       •     111>  .     • 
Monmouthshire    .     115) 

12.  Shropshire  ...     204) 
Staffordshire    .     .     307)  *    ' 

13.  Warwickshire  .     .     200[ 
Northamptonshire     1791  '     *    ' 

14.  Leicestershire  •     .     191) 
Rutlandshire    .    .         8)  '     * 

15.  Cambridgeshire    .     117) 
Bedfordshire    .     .     107  >  .     •     . 
Huntingdonshire  .       42) 

16.  Norfolk 267 

17.  Suffolk 240 

18.  Essex 225 

19.  Middlesex   .     .- 440 

20.  Hertfordshire  .     .     142) 
Buckinghamshire .     103  >  .     .     .     381 
Oxfordshire.     .     .     136) 

21.  Kent 308 

22.  Surrey 276 

23.  Sussex 234 

24.  Hampshire  .     .     .     318) 
Berkshire    .     .     .     200J  •     ' 

25.  Wiltshire     ...     237) 
Dorsetshire .     .     .      94)  *     * 

26.  Somersetshire 337 


399 

511 
379 
199 

266 


518 
331 


200 

100 

560 
530 
150 

240 

150 
300 
360 
230 

270 


340 
250 
140 

180 

180 
150 
150 
300 

250 

200 
180 
150 

350 

220 
220 
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Probable  number 
of  cases  applying 
Total  Idiots.      fbr  a^ltim. 

27.  Devonshire 878     ...    250 

28.  ComwaU 117    ..    •       80 

If  one  half  of  the  pauper  idiots  are  now  away  from  their  homes,  it 
it  re&stinftble  to  suppose  that  if  any  plan  were  adopted  to  educate  all 
the  cases  which  might  be  presented  at  an  asylum,  a  large  proportion 
of  those  remaining  with  their  parents  would  be  brought  forward.  A 
large  number  of  young  profound  idiots  are  never  likely  to  leave  home, 
for  little  can  be  done  for  them  and  Ihey  are  usually  very  dear  to  the 
mother.  From  these  considerations  it  will  be  necessary  to  provide 
for  about  two-thirds  of  the  total  number  of  pauper  idiots.  The 
scheme  I  propose  would  be  to  establish  idiot  asylums  on  a  most 
economical  basis  in  those  counties  where  the  cases  are  eu^iently 
numerous,  and  to  combine  two  or  more  counties  in  a  group  where 
the  number  is  not  sufficiently  great  in  each. 

It  is  not  advisable^  for  reasons  which  will  appear,  to  crowd 
together  the  idiots  in  large  numbers  in  agricultural  districts ;  and  it 
would  answer  very  well  if  in  Lancashire  and  Yorkshire  the  number 
of  asylums  were  doubled. 

There  would  then  be  either  28  or  30  asylums  in  England  and 
Wales. 

The  Asylum. — In  agricultural  counties,  the  diminution  in  the 
number  of  small  farms  has  left  many  excellent  farm-houses  empty  or 
they  may  be  occupied  by  stewards,  '^  lookers,"  or  even  labourers. 
One  of  these  buildings,  chosen  from  its  central  position,  good  view 
and  altitude,  would  form  the  nucleus  for  the  necessary  new  erections. 
There  would  be  no  difficulty  in  obtaining  a  long  lease  for  the 
buildings,  and  some  land  around.  The  land  is  necessary,  for  it  ofibrs 
occupation  for  the  elder  cases  and  exercise  ground  for  Uie  others ;  it 
should  be  kept  as  farm  land  as  much  as  possible. 

All  the  necessary  additions  to  the  original  buildings  should  be 
plain,  inexpensive,  and  substantial.  Workshops,  play-rooms, 
laundries,  &c.,  can  be  built  for  a  very  mpderate  expense  if  too  much 
ornamentation  be  not  attempted.  The  main  day-rooms  fbr  the  two 
sexes  and  the  bedrooms  should  be  airy,  light,  and,  if  possible,  large. 
The  rooms  for  the  attendants,  saperintendent,  and  his  wife  need  not 
be  out  of  the  usual  proportion.  If  possible,  a  cottage  consisting 
of  day  and  night  rooms,  closets,  &c.,  for  the  profound  idiots 
should  be  erected  within  the  grounds,  but  not  very  near  the  main 
buildings. 

In  many  manufacturing  districts  there  are  large  buildings  vacant 
and  no  longer  of  use  ;  these  would  form  the  main  part  of  the  asylum) 
and  due  regard  wouM  be  paid  to  the  formation  of  grounds  and  the 
necessary  outbuildings. 

Some  wealthy  localities  might  build  asylums,  and  the  scheme  to  be 
adopted  could  not  be  better  than  that  of  Essex  Hall  or  Earlswood. 
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ahUahment  would  be  under  «  •operiniendeqti  Ua  wiA  woak| 
latroQ  :  they  would  not  be  professional  penonsi  but  intelligeDt 
vdio  could  comprehend  the  8}'8tem  of  edaoation  enunciated  to 

« 

e  would  bea  head  attendant  and  head  nnrae^  who  would  actaa 

u»ter  and  mistress,  teaching  the  gymnastieSy  lie.    They  would 

ker  the  under  nuraea  and  atti^iuFnirtti  wkM  numbera  would 

upon  those  of  the  pupils. 

sdical  man  from  the  neighbourhood  could  ba4Mdled  in  to  attend 

le  Qck. 

lard  of  county  Tisitors,  having  the  powers  of  the  risitors  to  the 

Lunatic  Aaylnm,  would  govern  the  establishmeni  andarraago 
rncial  department  at  Quarter  Seesiona.  The  Commissioners  in 
'  would  decide  upon  the  dietaries,  method  of  education,  and  the 

treatment,  would  visits  and  would  report  upon  the  state  of  the 
ihment. 

oat  be  remembered  that  all  the  idiots  for  whom  this  might  be 
)d  are  now  being  supported  by  the  rates,  and  that  the  only 
lal  burden  would  be  the  establishment  charges.  These  would 
ilf  fisU  in  some  eonntiea,  and  would  not  be  very  great  even'  in 
hire  or  Yorkddre.  Some  trifling  relief  would  be  obtained 
earnings  of  the  elder  pupils,  the  produce  of  the  fium,  and  the 
ctnres  of  the  pupils ;  but,  if  the  establishment  charges  be  kept 
m  enonaona  benefit  may  accrue  vrith  a  moat  trivial  outlay. 
'  probably  a  abort  Act  of  Pariiament  vronld  be  necessary  to 
te  the  removal  of  the  eaaea,  raiaing  the  money,  obtaining 
iry  land  and  buildings,  or  the  scheme  might  be  perfected  by 
iring  the  proposed  asylums  in  the  aaoM  category  aa  lanatio 
a. 

ahort  aketeh  it  is  hoped  will  cause  the  CQ»dition  and  proa* 
>f  the  pauper  idiot  to  be  remembered  and  considered.  I 
tend  that  Birmingham  has  acted  in  the  right  direction  and 
i  asylum  is  to  be  maintained  for  pauper  idiota. 
very  evident  that  theae  remarka  will  i4»ply  to  the  condition 
lapecta  of  the  pauper  idiota  of  Ireland.  The  number  of  Sdiota 
workhouses  of  Ireland  is  very  considerable,  and  it  is  (iAi^ktly 
ed  by  the  cases  residing  in  lunatic  a^lums.  Bat  there  m  no 
ition  to  be  obtained  concerDtng  the  number  of  idBols  receiviBg 
Mr  relief  and  who,  althongh  not  in  workheuaea,  are  atili 
s.     In  the  sixteenth  report  on  the  diatriet,  erimlnal,  and 

lunatic  asylums  in  Ireland,  1867,  by  the  Commiaaleaera  in 
r,  we  are  informed  that  the  idiot  claasea  number  in  work" 


696malea. 
942femalea. 


1,638  total  idiota  in  workhouaes. 


if 

>9 

99 

» 

99 
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The  cases  confined  in  lunatic  asylums  are — 

64  males. 
68  females. 

122  total  idiots  in  lunatic  asylums. 

1,638  idiots  in  workhouses. 
122       ,,      asylums. 

1,760  total  idiots  known  to  Commissioners. 

Omitting  the  idiots  confined  in  the  lunatic  asylums,  there 

In  the  province  of  Ulster     .     .    .  430 

Munster  •  .  •  539 
Leinster  •  •  •  468 
Connaught   •    •  201 

1,688 

It  is  clear  that  these  numbers  do  not  represent  the  majority  of  die 
pauper  idiots  of  Ireland,  for  no  less  than  910  of  these  1,638  idiots 
are  abore  thirty  years  of  age ;  and  only  seyenty-two  idiots  under 
fourteen  years  of  age  are  found  in  workhouses.  There  must  he  a 
great  number  of  idiots  below  fourteen  years  of  age  out  of  work- 
houses, if  there  are  910  above  thirty  years  of  age,  for  idiot  life  is 
short,  and  the  mortality  is  greatest  below  twelve  years  of  age. 

The  scheme  of  providing  asylums,  either  on  the  farm  principle, 
or,  when  near  to  large  towns,  ou  the  plan  adopted  at  Essex  Hall, 
Colchester,  will  prove  quite  as  practicable  in  Ireland  as  in  England  ; 
and  it  is  to  be  hoped  that  those  who  have  become  acquainted  with 
the  modem  system  of  the  training  and  education  of  the  feeble- 
minded will  endeavour  to  rescue  these  miserable  dwellers  in  work- 
houses and  asylums  from  their  present  fate,  and  will  place  them 
where  they  may  be  of  some  little  use,  and  where  they  may  enjoy  the 
few  rays  of  the  sunshine  of  life  which  can  pierce  through  the  dull 
and  stagnant  atmosphere  of  their  existence.  Doubtless  tlio  ab- 
surdity of  erecting  or  occupying  palatial  edifices  will  not  be  tole- 
rated, nor  will  the  expensive  stafi*  which  is  considered  necessary  ia 
wealtiiy  localities  be  likely  to  commend  itself  to  the  reason  of  those 
who  avow  that  independent  labour  and  a  self-reliant  existence  are 
impossible  to  the  educated  idiot. 

As  pauper  idiocy  depends  to  a  very  great  extent  upon  the  general 
amount  of  pauperism  in  a  district,  and  upon  the  habits  of  the  lower 
classes,  the  cost  of  providing  for  the  charge  of  the  pauper  idiot  should 
fall  upon  those  who  are  to  blame  for  the  poverty  and  social  degrada- 
tion of  the  locality.  Social  degradation  depends  upon  other  classes 
besides  the  pauperized ;  and  where  wealth  is  in  the  hands  of  a  few, 
the  mass  of  the  population  struggling  for  bread,  there  are  the  strong* 
holds  of  pauperism  and  of  idiocy.    The  diminution  in  the  number  of 
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die  pauper  dass  ahofold  imply  a  diminution  in  the  number  of  the 
paaper  idiotSy  and  the  neighbonrfaood  should  bear  the  charge  of  the 
idiots  produced  in  it.  To  charge  the  Consolidated  Fund  with  the 
Doet  of  the  education  of  the  panper  idiot  would  be  most  unfair. 


On  Ae  Same.  By  J.  Lakgdok  H.  Down,  MJ).^  Physician 
Superintendent  of  the  Earlswood  Asylum,  and  Senior 
Assistant'Physidan  to  the  London  JtiospitaL 

PROBABLY  nothing  indicates  more  fully  the  onward  progress 
of  civilization  than  the  thought  which  is  now  being  given  to  the 
waifii  and  strays  of  humanity  which  are  comprised  in  the  subject  of 
this  paper.  Li  a  barbaric  age  the  extermination  of  those  who  could 
not  help  the  State  or  tribe  was  considered  the  wisest  political  economy. 
Even  as  short  a  period  as  fifty  years  ago  it  would  have  been  regarded 
as  vain  enthusiasm  to  expend  care  or  thought  on  members  of  the 
oommunity  who  were  treated  in  every  way  as  the  solitary  ones  which 
their  name  suggests. 

We  live,  however,  in  times  when  it  is  not  thought  unsuited  at  a 
Congress  of  those  who  are  interested  in  the  sociid  progress  of  our 
land,  to  discuss  the  best  plan  for  elevating  and  improving  individuals 
who,  without  any  fault  of  their  own,  are  powerless  to  rescue  them- 
selves from  a  condition  of  which  humanity  knows  nothing  more 
pitiable,  and  which  as  yet  society  has  only  made  partial  efforts  to 
relieve. 

Any  real  attempt  to  educate  the  idiot  in  this  country  dates  from 
a  period  of  twenty  years  since,  when  the  efforts  were  conmienced 
which  led  to  the  formation  of  the  establishment  at  Earlswood,  while 
it  is  only  twelve  years  ago  that  Earlswood  was  opened,  and  the 
experiment  made  on  a  large  scale. 

It  is  not  possible  in  the  limits  of  this  paper  to  do  more  than  sketch 
the  general  principles  which  should  guide  us  in  the  education  of 
those  who  are  the  subjects  of  cougenital  mental  defects. 

The  largest  proportion  of  idiocy  is  to  be  found  amongst  the  lower 
orders,  where  the  parents  are  making  a  desperate  struggle  for 
existence — ^where  the  afflicted  child  is  not  only  a  consuming  member, 
but  an  incubus,  paralysing  the  efforts  of  the  productive  class,  and 
absorbing  the  time  and  energy  of  at  least  one  sane  life.  How  is  it 
possible,  in  this  cottage  existence,  that  anything  can  be  done  to 
rescue  the  child  from  a  condition  which  is  offensive  in  every  aspect, 
moral  as  well  as  physical  ?  How,  moreover,  can  it  be  expected  but 
that  the  mother,  with  her  attention  always  concentrated  on  this 
object  of  care  and  anxiety,  should  propagate  an  enfeebled  race  ?  As- 
cending a  step  higher  in  the  social  scale,  do  the  arrangements  of 
middle-class  life  meet  the  requirements  of  one  who  demands  more 
than  the  usual  appliances  to  fan  into  a  fiame  the  flickering  spark  T 
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The  children  of  this  claas  are  either  educated  at  school  or  tau^t  at 
home.  The  imbecile  cannot  accompany  its  brothers  or  sisters  to 
school,  for  its  presence  there  woald  be  prejudicial  to  the  estaUish- 
ment,  even  if  the  teaching  were  suited  to  its  need*  Nor  is  it  found 
that  home  instruction,  with  others,  is  more  practicable.  The  teacher 
soon  devotes  the  greatest  attention  to  those  who  best  repay  the  effort, 
while  the  feeble  one  falls  hopelessly  behind,  without  the  benefit  of 
individual  skill,  or  the  helpfulness  of  collective  emulation.  In  some 
cases  it  is  found  that  the  presence  of  the  idiot  entails  pecuniaiy  loss 
in  business,  and  then  a  more  solitary  existence  still  becomes  perforce 
the  lot  of  the  afflicted  one.  Nor  is  his  position  more  desirable  in  the 
houses  of  the  wealthy.  His  claims  are  lost  sight  of,  and  the  great 
aim  is  to  keep  his  existence  a  secret,  while  no  kind  of  oompanioa* 
ship  is  established  between  him  and  the  other  members  of  the  houso* 
hold.  Of  course  there  are  some  laudable  exceptions,  but  die  rule  is 
much  as  I  have  portrayed. 

The  first  thing,  therefore,  to  be  done  is  to  rescue  the  idiot  from 
this  solitary  life,  to  give  him  the  companionship  of  his  peers,  to  place 
him  in  a  condition  where  aU  the  machinery  shall  move  for  his  benefit, 
and  where  he  shall  be  surrounded  by  influences  both  of  art  and  nature 
calculated  to  make  his  life  joyous,  to  arouse  his  observation,  and 
quicken  his  power  of  thought. 

Nothing  hias  been  more  clearly  shown  by  the  experience  of  the  past 
than  that  the  improvement  of  tlie  idiot  can  only  be  satisfactorilj 
undertaken  by  having  reference  to  a  judicious  combination  of  mediadf 
physical^  morale  and  intellectual  treatment. 

The  treatment,  while  thus  divided,  must,  nevertheless,  have  entire 
unity.  The  whole  system  must  have  unity  of  origin  and  unity  of  exe- 
cution. It  should  be,  as  Deu:  as  possible,  the  reflex  of  one  mind,  and 
the  executive  should  carry  out  the  purpose  of  one  wilL 

The  basis  of  all  treatment  should  be  medical.  I  mean  by  this  that 
it  should  be  founded  on  the  principles  of  medicine,  in  an  enlarged 
sense  ;  that  it  should  have  reference  to  what  is  known  of  the  laws  of 
Hygiene,  of  Physiology,  of  Chemistry,  and  of  Therapeutics.  Success 
can  only  be  obtained  by  keeping  the  patient  in  the  highest  possible 
health.  The  truth  of  this  is  frequently  illustrated  by  the  influence  of 
deranged  health,  and  of  diminished  temperature.  It  oilten  happens 
that  declension  of  health  takes  place,  and  with  this  declension  a  loss 
of  the  mental  power  which  had  been  raised.  I  am  frequently  able  to 
indicate  early  threatenings  of  fatal  disease  by  the  altered  mental 
power  which  is  immediately  evinced. 

Many  cases  of  idiocy,  especially  those  which  I  have  elseidiers 
described  (having  reference  to  the  racial  types  which  degeneracy 
imprints),  as  Mongolian  idiots,  lose  a  large  amount  of  inteUectual 
energy  in  the  winter,  go  through,  in  fact,  a  process  of  hybematiotti 
their  mental  power  being  always  directly  as  the  external  temperature. 
Moreover,  the  results  of  morbid  anatomy  teach  us,  that  independently 
of  the  occasional  grave  defects  in  the  cerebral  mass,  and  the  larger 
number  of  instances  of  want  of  size  or  of  symmetry  in  the  central 
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taenroiiB  ganglia,  there  is  very  general  deficiency  of  nonriahment  of 
die  brain,  as  indicated  by  the  frequent  pallor  of  the  vesicular 
neorine.  All  these  facts  indicate  that  our  first  attention  must  be 
directed  to  the  improvement  of  the  nutrition  of  the  tissues  generally, 
and  of  the  nervous  centres  in  particular.  This  must  be  accomplished 
by  the  employment  of  a  very  liberal  dietary ;  a  dietary  which,  while 
contiuning  a  fair  proportion  of  nitrogenous  element,  should  be  rich 
also  in  oleaginous  constituents.  Moreover,  care  should  be  taken,  not 
imly  that  the  diet  is  sufficient  in  amount  and  good  in  quality,  but  that 
It  is  exhibited  in  a  form  suited  to  the  powers  of  mastication  of  the 
various  patients. 

It  is  of  great  importance  that  the  training,  recreation,  and  sleeping 
ajpartments  be  lofly  and  well  ventilated,  while  special  care  should  be 
taken  to  keep  them  warm.  The  skin  should  be  daily  attended  to  by 
sponge  and  other  baths,  not  only  for  the  sake  of  the  individual 
nealth,  but  also  for  the  health  and  comfort  of  those  with  whom  they 
«re  associated ;  in  consequence  of  the  peculiar  exhalation  from  the 
akin  of  idiots,  which  is  something  nd  generis. 

It  is  desirable  that  the  building  should  be  surrounded  by  well 
drained  and  well  made  walks,  in  order  that  in  our  precarious  climate 
no  opportunity  should  be  lost  of  daily  out-door  exercise.  In  addition 
to  this  hygienic  treatment,  special  medication  will,  from  time  to  time, 
be  needed  in  some  cases,  in  consequence  of  the  frequent  complication 
of  idiocy  with  other  disorders. 

Having  placed  our  patient  under  the  most  favourable  hygienic  con- 
ditions, we  enter  on  the  special  training  which  his  circumstances 
demand. 

Physical  training  must  always  form  an  important  part  of  his  educa- 
tion. The  attenuated  muscles  have  to  be  nourished  by  cidling  into 
exercise  their  functions,  and  the  simple  automatic  movements  which 
are  frequent  among  idiots  have  to  be  replaced  by  others  which  are 
the  product  of  will. 

We  have  to  conmience  with  the  simplest  movements,  gradually 
making  them  more  complex,  and  thus  causing  to  grow  up  together 
the  mandate  and  the  result.  In  all  idiots  there  is  a  striking  want  of 
co-ordination  in  the  muscular  system,  and  it  is  by  physical  training 
t>nly  that  this  mutiny  of  the  muscles  can  be  overcome.  From  purpose- 
less acts  we  build  up  a  series  of  voluntary  efforts  which  are  api^cable 
to  the  wants  of  daily  life. 

This  kind  of  training  has  to  be  carried  out  in  minute  detail,  so  that 
every  voluntary  muscle  and  every  congeries  of  muscles  shall  be  called 
into  action  and  trained  to  fulfil  with  rapidity  the  end  for  which  they 
are  designed. 

In  this  way  the  muscular  system  is  strengthened,  the  various  acts 
of  prehension,  locomotion,  and  mastication  are  more  efiectually  per- 
formed, the  tongue  becomes  a  willing  agent,  and  the  lips  retain  the 
saliva,  the  dropping  of  which  fprmerly  gave  a  repulsive  characteristic 
.  to  our  patient.  Not  only  so,  we  secure  by  this  means  an  improved 
nutrition   of    the  central  nervous  ganglia  themselves,   which   are 
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influenced  pari  passu  with  the  development  of  the  physical  powers. 
It  is  impossible  to  bring  into  harmonious  relation  the  muscles  and  tho 
will,  without  improving  the  physical  quality  of  the  brain  and  the 
other  nervous  centres. 

The  child  will  have  become  by  these  means  more  capable  of 
observation ;  we  shall  have  drawn  him  into  practical  relation  with  the 
external  world  and  initiated  reasoning  power. 

The  moral  education  of  the  idiot  is  of  paramount  importance. 
While  his  physical  and  mental  powers  are  being  developed  by 
hygienic  and  physiological  processes,  he  has  to  be  taught  to  subordi- 
nate his  will  to  that  of  another.  He  has  to  learn  obedience  ;  that 
right  doing  is  productive  of  pleasure  and  that  wrong  doing  is  followed 
by  the  deprivation  thereof.  He  has  to  be  taught  this  through  the 
agency  of  officers  and  attendants,  who  must  be  influeneed  by  the 
governing  power,  and  it  is  in  this  aspect  especially  that  the  necessity 
of  unity  of  government  is  important. 

The  whole  staff  takes  its  tone  from  the  head,  and  that  tone  should 
be  one  of  affectionate  regard  for  the  subjects  of  its  care. 

The  affective  faculties  of  the  patients  should  be  so  cultivated  that  the 
deprivation  of  the  love  of  their  teachers  should  be  felt  as  the  greatest 
punishment,  and  the  manifestation  of  it  as  the  highest  reward.  Nor 
is  this  difficult,  in  consequence  of  the  quick  appreciation  of  kindness 
which  exists  in  this  otherwise  deficient  community.  In  this  way  we 
should  check  manifestations  of  untruthfulness,  selfishness,  obstinacy, 
sensuality,  theft,  and  unkindness  to  companions.  Corporal  punish- 
ment is  to  be  strictly  prohibited.  The  tact  of  the  teacher  will  be 
called  into  exercise,  in  devising  the  reward  or  punishment  to  suit  the 
special  case.  It  is  curious  how  a  study  of  the  peculiarities  of  the 
patient  will  reveal  a  ready  access  to  his  moral  control. 

In  no  case  should  the  punishment  be  such  as  to  interfere  with  the 
hygienic  treatment.  Nothing  is  sometimes  more  objectionable  than 
the  deprivation  of  food  for  an  offence.  I  have  seen  a  case  of  violent 
and  uncontrollable  temper  reduced  to  calm  obedience  by  the  adminis- 
tration of  a  basin  of  bread  and  milk.  The  moral  delinquency  was 
the  result  of  mental  excitement,  dependent  on  defective  nutrition. 
While  attaining  an  amount  of  obedience  to  rule,  because  it  is  known 
to  be  the  will  of  the  head  of  the  community,  it  is  possible  to  engraft 
on  this,  in  many  cases,  moral  compliance  and  right  doing,  because 
they  are  believed  to  be  the  will  of  the  Supreme.  It  is  even  possible 
in  some  cases  to  raise  them  to  an  appreciation  of  the  simple  teachings 
of  Christ,  so  as  to  influence  their  acts ;  but  attempts  to  make  them 
understand  doctrinal  tenets  or  section^  creeds,  is,  according  to  the 
experience  at  Earlswood,  utterly  futile.  Any  amount  may  be  com- 
mitted to  memory,  but  often  the  letter  and  not  the  spirit  is  received. 

The  intellectual  training  to  which  idiots  should  be  submitted,  must 
be  based  on  a  cultivation  of  the  senses. 

They  should  be  taught  the  qualities,  form,  and  relation  of  objects 
by  their  sense  of  touch  ;  to  appreciate  colour,  size,  shape,  and  rela- 
tion by  sight ;  to  understand  the  varieties  of  sound  when  addressed 
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to  the  ear ;  the  qualities  of  objects  by  their  taste  and  smell.  Their 
lessons  should  be  of  the  simplest  kind  at  first,  and  gradually  cumu* 
lative.  Nothing  is  to  be  left  to  their  imagination.  They  must  be 
taught  the  concrete,  not  the  abstract.  In  this  way  we  give  them  the 
basis  from  which  their  reasoning  and  refiective  powers  can  be  deve- 
loped. Synchronously  with  this  we  should  make  use  of  the  physical 
powers  we  have  developed.  They  must  be  taught  iudividually  and 
oollectively  to  dress  and  undress  themselves  ;  to  acquire  habits  of 
order  and  neatness ;  to  use  the  spoon  cr  the  knife  and  fork ;  to  dust ; 
to  sweep  ;  to  walk  with  precision,  and  to  handle  with  tact  The  de- 
fective speech  which  idiots  so  frequently  present,  is  best  overcome  by 
a  well  arranged  plan  of  tongue  gymnastics,  followed  by  a  cultivation 
of  the  purely  imitative  powers. 

The  uses  and  value  of  money,  and  the  value  and  weight  of  com- 
modities is  best  taught  by  a  plan  which  I  have  devised  of  instituting 
a  shop,  furnished  with  the  usual  appliances  of  sale.  One  patient 
acts  as  the  customer  and  another  as  the  trader.  In  this  way  a  pur- 
chase is  effected,  and  the  whole  transaction  of  weighing,  calculating, 
and  paying  is  made  under  the  criticism  of  an  assembled  class.  All 
these  things  belong  to  school  instruction.  It  is  desirable  to  supple- 
ment the  house  and  the  school  by  workshops,  gardening  and  farming 
operations,  so  that  the  physical  may  alternate  with  the  intellectual 
training. 

It  is  of  the  greatest  importance  that  the  teacher  should  ever  bear 
in  mind,  that  the  primary  object  he  should  have,  is  to  make  the  pupil 
self -helpful  and,  as  far  as  possible,  a  useful  working  member  of  the 
community ;  in  this  way  more  is  effected  for  his  happiness  than  by 
any  other  means.  Mere  abstract  or  memoriter  knowledge  is  of 
little  value,  everything  which  makes  him  practically  useful  makes 
him  proportionately  happy. 

At  the  same  time  care  should  be  taken  to  furnish  him  with  varied 
amusements,  the  playground  should  be  enlivened  by  a  band  of  music, 
he  should  be  encouraged  to  activity  in  the  sports  as  far  as  his  physical 
development  admits.  The  winter  evenings  should  be  rendered  cheerful 
by  the  magic  lanthorn,  concerts,  and  especially  theatrical  representa- 
tions, which  are  not  only  amusing,  but  educational,  by  cultivating 
those  faculties  which  have  been  necessarily  neglected  in  the  more 
practical  school  routine. 

It  will  be  obvious  that  the  principles  which  I  have  indicated  can 
only  be  effectively  carried  out  in  an  institution  specially  devised  for 
the  purpose.  It  will  not  suffice  that  the  pupil  attends  merely  daily, 
he  must  be  an  entire  member  of  a  community  where,  night  and  day, 
systematic  rule  and  oversight  are  afforded ;  where  every  act  becomes 
the  subject  of  regard,  and  where  the  best  product  may  be  evolved 
from  the  defective  materials  which  are  furnished. 

It  appears  to  mo  that  counties,  either  singly  or  in  combination, 
should  undertake  the  work  of  caring  for  their  idiot  poor,  in  the  same 
way  as  they  do  for  their  lunatic  poor,  but  never  unth  the  lunatic. 

Voluntary  effort  should  meet  the  requirements  of  those  immediately 
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above  the  pftnper  clnsa  ;  while  the  middle  and  upper  clasaes  are  able 
to  compensate  for  the  care  of  their  afflicted  ones. 

It  is  impossible  that  the  successful  experiment  which  Earlswood 
presents,  can  do  other  than  stimulate  to  similar  effort  in  Tarious  parts 
of  our  land,  on  behalf  of  a  class  which  has  such  strong  claims  on 
our  compassion^  and  for  whom  hitherto  so  little  has  been  done. 


THE  UNIVEESITIES.* 

On  the  Adaptation  of  the  Old  Universities  to  the  Requirements 
of  the  Present  Day.     By  Goldwin  Smith. 

C1TATESMEN  begin  to  see  that  public  education  is  destined  to  be 
^  the  great  organizing  and  conservative  force  of  the  future.  But, 
while  we  educate  the  poor,  we  must  not  neglect  the  rich.  The  rich,  if 
they  are  to  play  their  part  and  hold  their  place  in  the  community,  must 
be  taught  the  knowledge  which  is  power.  The  reform  and  extension 
of  our  universities  is  as  important  as  the  improvement  of  our  popular 
schools.  There  are  some  impediments,  such  as  the  denominational 
restrictions,  which  affect  Oxford,  Cambridge,  and  Trinity  College» 
Dublin,  alike,  and  hinder  them  all  from  doing  their  full  duty  as 
places  of  national  education ;  but  there  are  some  which  are  peculiar 
to  Oxford  and  Cambridge,  and  which  are  in  fact  the  obsolete  tram- 
mels of  the  middle  ages,  still  hanging  round  mediaeval  foundations. 

Oxford  and  Cambridge  differ  from  other  universities  in  being  con- 
federations of  colleges.  The  university  is  the  federal  government, 
regulates  the  examinations,  confers  the  honours,  maintains  the 
academical  police  of  the  streets ;  but  each  college  is  a  little  state  in 
itself,  not  only  maintaining  its  own  domestic  discipline,  but  having 
its  own  domestic  staff  of  instructors,  the  college  tutors,  compared 
with  whose  influence  or  academical  education  that  of  the  university 
professors  is  practically  still  slight.  The  bulk  of  the  revenues,  with 
the  unsatisfactory  employment  of  which  the  university  is  frequently 
charged,  is  the  property  of  the  several  coUeges,  which  can  only  be 
made  to  contribute  to  university  purposes  under  the  authority  of  an 
Act  of  Parliament.  The  heads  of  the  colleges,  who  are  elected  by 
the  fellows,  hold  the  Vice-Chancellorship  in  rotation ;  and  the 
proctorship  also  goes  in  rotation  round  the  colleges.  All  students, 
by  our  present  regulations,  must  practically  be  members  of  a  college ; 
for  private  halls,  which  Masters  of  Arts  were  authorized  by  the 
University  Reform  Act  to  set  up,  for  the  reception  of  students,  have 
completely  failed.  They  could  not  compete,  in  point  of  cheapness, 
with  richly  endowed  colleges  paying  no  rent,  and  the  virtual  necessity 
of  taking  the  keeper  of  the  private  hall  as  a  tutor  was  a  great 
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diMdTaiitiige  to  tte  itndent.  It  was  not  likelj  that  they  wovld 
■oceeed,  exe^t,  poflsiUj,  in  the  case  of  wealthy  and  timid  parenta, 
iHu>  m^t  dedre  their  sods  to  live  with  a  private  tutor  instead  of 
liTing  in  edlege,  or  in  the  case  of  persons  having  veiy  exclnsive 
fiwlings  on  the  sabject  of  religion. 

Now,  the  edleges  are,  not  only  in  date  and  in  outward  forni«  but  in 
character,  distinctly  medieval.  The  object  of  Walter  de  Merton, 
the  founder  of  that  which  is  really  the  earliest  of  them,  was  to  unite 
the  studies  of  a  university  with  the  discipline  of  a  monastery.  As 
institutions,  devoted  not  to  prayer  and  contemplation  but  to  learning, 
the  colleges  were,  to  a  certain  extent,  antagonistic  to  the  monasteries ; 
and  as  the  habit  of  fbnndii^  colleges  increased  that  of  founding 
monasteries  declined.  Still  the  Oxford  and  Cambridge  colleges  are 
distinctly  an  o£bpring  of  the  medieval  spirit.  The  brotherhood  of 
fellows  lived  in  common,  within  a  cloistral  quadrangle  to  which,  like 
monks,  they  were  ordinarily  confined.  They  were  not  permitted  to 
marry,  not  that  they  took  the  vow  of  celibacy,  but  marriage  was  a 
forfeitare  of  the  fellowship ;  and  they  were  subjected  to  discipline, 
not  ascetic  indeed  like  that  of  the  monks,  but  rigid  and  inquisi- 
torial. They  all  belonged  to  the  clerical  order,  which,  however,  it 
need  hardly  be  said,  was  a  far  more  comprehensive  designation  then 
than  it  is  now,  including  not  merely  those  devoted  to  the  cure  of 
souls,  but  all  who  were  engaged  in  intellectual  callings,  the  lawyer, 
die  physician,  even  the  higher  mechanician  as  well  as  the  priest 
proper,  all  in  short,  who  were  not  soldiers,  burghers,  or  tillers  of  the 
soil.  The  mediseval  feeling  in  favour  of  poverty  was  embodied  in 
the  statutable  restrictions  on  the  possession  of  property.  The 
limitations  of  fellowships  to  the  natives  of  particular  counties  and 
districts,  which,  before  the  late  University  Reform  Acts,  prevailed  in  a 
large  proportion  of  our  Oxford  colleges,  including  some  of  the 
wealthiest,  and  which,  notwithstanding  their  palpable  effect  in 
paralysing  great  places  of  education,  were  strenuously  defended 
against  reform,  also  belonged  to  a  time  when  local  feeling  was  very 
strong,  and  national  feeling  comparatively  weak.  These  preferences, 
and  other  preferences  irrespective  of  merit  in  the  election  of  fellows, 
such  as  the  preference  of  founder's  kin,  also  bespeak  the  mediaeval 
faith  in  the  power  of  a  system  of  discipline  to  mould  those  subjected 
to  it,  whatever  their  natural  aptitude  or  want  of  aptitude,  to  the  pur- 
poses of  the  founder's  will.  The  tendencies  of  a  long  extinct  civili- 
sation were  thus  stereotyped  in  statutes  to  which  fellows  of  colleges 
were  bound  by  the  most  stringent  oaths  down  to  1854,  though  the 
mass  of  the  enactments  had  become  utterly  impracticable. 

Even  the  colleges  founded  afler  the  Reformation,  such  as  Wadham 
and  Jesus,  followed  the  mediaeval  type,  among  oUier  things,  in  the 
prohibition  of  marriage. 

We  have  seen  the  medisdval  character  of  these  foundations 
cnrlously  attested  by  the  great  mediaevalizing  movement  among  the 
clergy  of  which  the  colleges  of  Oxford,  and  in  a  less  degree  those  of 
CamtNridge,  have  during  the  last  thirty  years  been  the  seats. 
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On  the  other  hand  it  is  to  be  remembered,  that  by  the  original 
constitution  of  the  colleges,  the  fellows  were  not>  as  they  are  now, 
teachers  of  the  university,  but  students,  attending  the  exercises  and 
disputations  in  the  schools  of  the  university,  and  going  through  the 
long  course  which  led  through  Arts  into  one  of  the  superior  faculties, 
and  at  last  to  the  Doctor's  degree.  The  university  was  still  regarded 
as  the  common  instructress  of  all.  When  the  founders  of  Magdalen 
and  Corpus  instituted  public  readerships  in  connexion  with  their 
colleges,  they  relaxed  in  the  case  of  the  readers  the  restrictions  on 
election  and  tenure  which  they  imposed  in  the  case  of  fellows. 

With  the  decline  of  the  mediseval  civilization,  Oxford  and  Cam« 
bridge  declined  ;  while  Dublin,  founded  under  the  shadow  of  the 
middle  ages,  had  its  life  blood  chilled  by  that  influence,  as  well  as  by 
the  more  fatal  influence  of  the  religious  divisions  which  cast  it  off 
from  the  body  of  the  nation.     By  the  middle  of  last  century  the 
decadence  was  complete.     An  obsolete  system  of  university  studies 
and  degrees,  obsolete  college  statutes,  obsolete  restrictions,  irrespee- 
tive  of  intellectual  merit,  in  the  election  of  fellows  and  scholars, 
restrictions  equally  obsolete  and  irrespective  of  academical  industry 
on  the  tenure  of  fellowships,  the  obsolete  rule  of  celibacy,  which 
effectually   barred  permanent  devotion  to  academical  pursuits,  the 
necessity  of  entering  into  holy  orders,  which,  since  the  Beformation, 
had  assumed  a  character  far  more  strictly  professional  and  less  com- 
patible with  a  merely  intellectual  life  : — these  things,  combined  with 
the  narcotic  influence  of  rich  endowments,  and  with  the  enjoyment  of 
a  traditional  reputation  on  which  indolence  could  repose  with  dig« 
nity,  had  reduced  the  colleges,  and  through  the  colleges  the  old 
universities,  by   the  middle  of  the    last  century  to  the  condition 
almost  of  sepulchres  of  education.     Our  upper  class  education  still 
feels  the  disastrous  cflects  of  this  period  of  torpor  ;  the  whole  com- 
munity feels  it  in  the  consequences  of  the  errors  in  government  from 
which  a  better  education  might  have  preserved  the  rulers  of  the 
nation.     More  intellectual  life  remained  in  Cambridge  than  in  Ox- 
ford, mainly  because  it  happened  that  at  Cambridge  the  fellowships 
were  less  confined  to  natives  of  favoured  districts  or  founders'  kin, 
and  were  more  available  as  prizes  of  intellectual  merit.     Even  Cam- 
bridge, however,  was  doing  but  little  in  proportion  to  its  position 
and  its  means.     The  dead  forms  of  the  old  faculties  still  remained  in 
both  universities,  and  still  remain,  but  the  professional  studies  of 
law  and  medicine  had  departed  elsewhere,  never  probably  to  return 
to  their  mcdisBval  seats.     At  Cambridge  the  mathematical  studies 
of  the  faculty  of  Arts  were  more  flourishing,  but  at  Oxford  even  the 
degrees  in  Arts  became  a  farce. 

With  the  present  century,  and  in  close  connexion  with  its  political 
movements,  came  University  Reform.  At  Oxford  the  reform 
movement  commenced  within,  but  the  medieval  fetters  of  the  college 
statutes,  which  only  Parliament  could  break,  confined  internal  eflbrt 
within  very  narrow  bounds.  The  requisite  aid  was  sought  by  the 
reforming  party  from  without,  and  granted  in  the  shape  first  of 
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Commiflsionfl  of  Inquiry,  then  of  Executive  Commissions  acting 
under  the  ftuthority  of  Parliament. 

The  most  important  thing  done  by  the  Parliamentary  Commis- 
fiioners  was  the  opening  of  the  fellowships,  which  have  now  become 
prises  ibr  literary  merit,  and  are  filling  the  colleges  gradually  with 
highly  cnltiTated  and  actiye-minded  men,  who,  it  may  be  hoped,  will 
be  disposed  to  farther  reforms.  Next  in  importance  was  the  exten- 
sion, and  the  better  endowment  by  means  of  contributions  levied  on 
the  wealthiest  colleges,  of  the  university  professoriate,  especially  in 
the  department  of  science.  A  fairer  distribution  of  the  revenues  of 
colleges  was  made  in  the  interest  of  the  scholars  and  other  subor- 
dinate members  of  the  foundations,  who  had  suffered  by  the  depre- 
ciation of  their  fixed  stipends.  A  great  mass  of  the  obsolete  rules  of 
life  and  study  embodied  in  the  mediaeval  statutes  was  swept  away. 
Parliament  also  gave  some  life  to  the  government  of  the  University 
by  breaking  up  the  exclusive  dominion  of  the  heads  of  houses  and 
instituting  an  elective  council.  A  resident  academical  legislature 
was  also  instituted,  though,  with  a  singular  mistrust  of  academical 
good  sense  and  self  control,  it  was  invested  only  with  deliberative, 
not  with  initiative  powers. 

Still,  much  remains  to  be  done.  Our  mediaeval  shackles  have  been 
loosened  rather  than  struck  off. 

The  fellowships  have  been  turned  from  mere  sinecures  into  prizes ; 
but  they  are  sinecures  still ;  and  a  sinecure  of  £  200  or  £  300  a  year 
given  as  a  prize  for  mere  youthful  industry  to  everyone  who  gets  a 
first-class  (and  the  number  of  fellowships  is  sufficient  for  this)  is  a 
great  waste  of  money  and  power. 

We  all  thought  that  great  good  was  sure  to  result  from  the  aug- 
mentation of  the  value  of  our  scholarships,  which  have  been  raised 
in  all  the  wealthier  colleges  to  £80  or  even  £100  a  year.  Good  has 
resulted.  Promising  youths  have  been  brought  to  the  university. 
But  I  am  told  that  the  luxury  and  expenditure  of  scholars  have  in- 
creased almost  in  proportion  to  the  increase  of  their  incomes. 

The  headships  have  been  left — I  will  not  say  sinecures,  but  with- 
out fixed  duties,  at  least  of  an  educational  or  literary  kind.  I  need 
not  dilate  on  the  precnriousuess  of  an  arrangement  which  leaves 
everything  to  the  conscience  of  an  incumbent.  Among  other  evils, 
there  is  nothing  to  prevent  a  head  from  holding  his  office  when  he 
has  ceased,  from  age  and  infirmity,  to  be  fit  for  any  active  duty;  and 
thus,  as  he  has  great  power,  paralysing  the  energy  of  the  college. 

The  obsolete  requirement  of  celibacy  is  almost  universally  retained. 
Unless  the  middle  ages  come  back  again,  this  requirement  will  con- 
tinue to  be  fatal  to  the  efficiency  of  any  institution  on  which  it  is 
imposed. 

The  number  of  lay  fellowships  has  been  greatly  increased ;  but 
while  the  rule  of  celibacy  remains  the  lay  fellows  will  go  off  to  other 
callings,  in  which  they  can  marry,  and  desert  academical  pursuits. 
The  college  tutors  will  continue  to  be  clerical  fellows,  looking  for- 
ward to  college  livings.     The  educational  energy  and  earnestness  of 
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Buch  men  must  be  inferior  to  that  of  men  permanently  devoted  to 
their  calling.  Nor  will  they  seriously  take  up  pursuits,  such  as 
physical  science,  which  require  the  devotion  of  a  lifetime.  They 
will  confine  themselves  to  studies  more  or  less  connected  with  the 
clerical  profession,  such  as  classics — or  at  least  not  incompatible  with 
it.  Thus  the  colleges  will  not  open  themselves  to  science.  And 
what  the  colleges  reject  the  university  cannot  really  introduce,  let 
her  formally  enact  what  she  may.  Our  scientific  professoriate  at 
Oxford  has  been  increased,  as  I  have  already  said,  and  it  now  in- 
cludes several  eminent  names.  The  university  has  built  a  museum, 
with  all  the  necessary  apparatus  for  instruction  in  physical  science ; 
but  the  physical  science  class  list  remains  almost  nominal,  and  so 
it  will  remain  till  the  colleges  are  adapted  to  the  present  needs  of 
education  by  a  more  vigorous  hand. 

The  relations  of  the  colleges  to  the  university  are  still  un- 
gatisfactory.  Some  of  them  have  been  made,  as  has  been  already 
mentioned,  to  contribute  to  the  university  professoriate  ;  but  the 
bulk  of  the  revenues  remain  unavailable  for  university  purposes, 
vested  in  separate  and  somewhat  jealous  hands.  To  fuse  the  colleges 
into  a  university,  and  to  make  the  university,  instead  of  the  colleges, 
mistress  of  the  instruction,  putting  an  end  to  the  noxious  system 
under  which  each  college  attempts,  with  a  staff  at  best  inadequate,  to 
be  a  little  university  in  itself,  is  the  difficult  problem  which  will 
occupy  the  minds  of  university  reformers  in  the  future. 

The  headships,  the  great  prizes  of  the  place,  and  the  offices  beyond 
comparison  of  greatest  power,  are  still  confined,  with  one  or  two  ex- 
ceptions, to  clergymen.  This  the  ecclesiastical  element  in  the  Com- 
missions exacted  as  a  security  for  the  interests  of  the  Established 
Church.  The  resident  fellows,  for  the  reason  I  have  given,  are 
mainly  clergymen.  To  make  Oxford  still  more  securely  clerical,  an 
amendment,  moved  on  Mr.  Gladstone's  Bill,  but  it  is  just  always  to 
say  strenuously  resisted  by  him,  imported  all  the  parish  clergy  of 
Oxford,  who  arc  very  numerous  for  the  size  of  the  place,  especially 
since  the  commencement  of  the  ritualistic  movement,  into  the  legisla- 
tive body  of  residents,  which  was  intended  to  be  distinctly  academical. 
Thus  Oxford  is  still  completely  in  the  power  of  the  clergy,  and  of 
that  party  which  predominates  among  the  clergy  ;  and  if  the  same 
ascendancy  is  less  marked  in  the  case  of  Cambridge,  it  is,  perhaps, 
because  the  clergy  there  have  always  been,  so  to  speak,  less  clerical  ; 
possibly,  because  so  many  of  them  had  undergone  the  somewhat 
secularizing  training  of  mathematics.  I  shall  not  presume  to  treat 
clerical  ascendancy  as  an  acknowledged  evil,  when  many  good  men, 
and,  perhaps,  some  here  present,  think  it  so  much  the  reverse  of  an 
evil ;  I  will  only  say  that,  as  no  man  can  serve  two  masters,  so  no 
institution  can  serve  two  objects — that  of  ecclesiastical  party,  and 
that  of  national  education.  How  incompatible  the  two  objects  arc, 
every  one  who  has  been  engaged  in  Oxford  education,  and  in  whom 
the  sense  of  national  duty  is  paramount,  has  bitter  reason  to  know. 

TTie  religious  tests,  which  cut  off  the  universities  from  the  non- 
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oonfonnist  part  of  the  nation,  are  again  a  party  question.  I  will 
only  say  that  an  institution  which  is  sectibnal  cannot  be  national,  and 
that  an  institution  which  is  not  national  cannot  educate  the  nation* 
Tudor  statesmen,  like  the  statesmen  of  the  middle  ages,  regarded  the 
Established  Church  as  identical  with  the  nation.  Thej  looked  upon 
nonconformity  as  at  once  criminal  and  transient  Whether  tney 
were  right  or  not  in  the  first  supposition  they  wore  wrong  in  the 
second  ;  and  we  are  now  placed  in  the  dilemma  of  either  giving  up 
the  tests  or  sacrificing  the  unity  of  national  education.  The  tendency 
of  legislation  is  at  present  towards  the  removal  of  the  tests,  and  there 
can  be  no  doubt  that  the  progress  of  philosophy,  science,  and  philan- 
thropy is  steadily  giving  the  victory  to  the  common  convictions  and 
interests  of  men  over  those  dcnomiuational  differences  which,  two 
centuries  ago,  seemed  of  such  startling  importance.  A  denomina* 
tional  system  of  education  is  built  on  a  foundation  which,  to  all 
appearance,  is  being  eaten  away  by  forces  more  silent,  but  more  sure, 
than  a  party  movement  in  the  universities  or  in  the  House  of 
Commons. 

Finally,  these  internal  impediments,  and  especially  those  which 
sever  the  universities  from  the  nation,  being  removed,  we  come  to 
University  Extension. 

It  is  a  fact  which  can  scarcely  be  presented  in  a  statistical  form, 
but  it  will  not  be  doubted  that,  with  the  recent  increase  of  our 
wealth,  the  number  of  those  who  desire  a  high  education  and  the 
certificates  of  a  high  education  in  the  shape  of  degrees,  must  have 
immensely  increased,  while  the  number  of  students  at  our  universities 
has  not  increased  at  all  in  proportion.  The  gi*owth  of  opulent 
suburbs  and  districts  covered  with  the  villas  of  ]>eople  in  good  cir- 
cumstances is  one  obvious  proof  of  the  growth  of  the  class  to 
which  I  refer.  These  people  do  not  want  an  eleemosynary  education 
for  their  children  ;  they  want  a  good  and  reasonably  cheap  education, 
and  one  not  involving  great  moral  risk.  Their  demand  will  not  be 
met  by  the  institution  of  a  small  and,  I  fear  inevitably,  somewhat  des- 
pised class  of  poor  students  at  the  universities  ;  still  less  will  it  be 
met  by  the  proposed  Kcble  College,  a  college  for  the  training  of 
clerical  students  in  the  principles  of  a  particular  school. 

It  has  been  proposed  to  make  more  room  both  at  Oxford  and 
Cambridge,  by  giving  up  the  college  monopoly,  which,  as  a  matter 
of  right,  ought  to  go  ;  and  at  Oxford  by  allowing  students  belonging 
to  colleges  to  live  in  lodgings,  instead  of  compelling  them  to  live 
within  the  college  gates.  This  kind  of  extension  is  strongly  opposed 
by  the  ecclesiastical  parly,  who  hold  very  alarmist  language  as  to 
the  immorality  of  student  life  outside  the  college,  exaggerating,  as  I 
hope  and  believe,  the  prevalence  of  one  particular  vice,  especially 
offensive  to  ascetic  morality,  among  the  students  in  lodgings,  and 
forgetting  that  there  are  other  vices,  to  the  eye  of  ordinary  morality 
not  less  noxious,  of  which  lodgings  are  by  no  means  the  peculiar 
scene,  but  which,  on  the  contrary,  are  likely  to  prevail  most  among 
Btodents  collected  together  in  a  college, 
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Room  niij^ht  also  be  made  for  those  who  are  fit  for  a  university 
by  excluding  those  who  are  unfit,  and  whom  at  present  we  admit 
too  indiscriminately ;  or,  in  other  words,  by  having  a  proper 
entrance  examination.  In  want  of  such  an  examination  the  classes 
are  plied  with  men  unprepared,  who  infect  the  university  with  indo- 
lence, and  lower  the  general  standard  of  attainment.  The  public 
schools  are  also  deprived  of  that  which  ought  to  be  their  test  and 
stimulus.  This  is  a  real  abuse,  kept  up  in  the  interest  of  the 
inferior  colleges,  and  against  which  a  protest  ought  to  be  made. 

But  there  must  bo  a  limit  to  the  number  of  those   for   whom 
provision  can  be  made  on  the  spot — a  limit  to  the  number  of  those 
whom  our  class  rooms  and  public  buildings  can  hold,  and  who  can  bo 
kept  under  discipline  in  one  place  ;  and  this  number  probably  fall* 
very  far  short  of  the  demand  for  a  liberal  education.     I  am  persuaded- 
that  as  we  go  on  we  shall  find  it  expedient  to  make  the  old  univer^ 
sities,  not  exclusive  seats,  but  centres  of  liberal  education — the  seats,, 
perhaps,  of  the  very  highest  education,  the  education  of  those  who-^ 
are  destined  for  scientific  or  intellectual  callings,  the  centres  of  the^ 
general  education  of  those  destined  for  ordinary  professions. 

It  appears  to  me  desirable  that  for  the  present,  at  least,  liberal. 

education,  and   education    generally,    should  have  such  centres 

centres  which  may  regulate  the  subjects,  maintain  the  standard,  and 
serve  as  fountains  of  literary  honour — honour  which  shall  hav^ 
a  definite  and  recognized  value  in  the  nation.  I  think  it  would  ba 
disastrous,  under  the  present  circumstances  of  civilisation,  if,  by  th^ 
multiplication  of  local  universities,  which  some  are  eager  to  establish, 
the  unity  of  our  academical  training  should  be  destroyed,  our 
standard  of  academical  honour  be  broken  up,  and  the  academical 
character  itself  cease  to  exist  here,  as  it  has,  to  the  regret,  I  believe, 
of  the  most  enlightened  men,  in  the  United  States.  But  if  we  are  to 
have  such  centres,  it  seems  clear  (I  hope  I  am  not  infiuenced  by 
Oxford  prejudices  in  saying  it)  that  they  may  be  best  placed  in  the 
old  universities,  which  by  their  history,  their  aspirations,  their 
beauty,  as  well  as  by  their  wealth,  have  a  hold  on  the  whole  nation. 
I  speak  of  Trinity  College,  Dublin,  as  well  as  of  Oxford  and  Cam- 
bridge. I  own  I  greatly  prefer  such  centres  to  a  Government  office. 
In  a  country  governed  by  party,  especially,  the  management  of  edu- 
cation ought  not  to  be  political.  It  is  a  great  misfortune  to  Oxford 
and  Cambridge,  whatever  it  may  be  to  the  House  of  Commons,  that 
,  they  are  represented  in  Parliament  and  are  thus  involved  in  party 
struggles,  to  the  detriment  of  their  national  character.  If  other 
universities  were  wise,  so  far  from  seeking,  they  would  reject  this 
fatal  boon. 

In  considering  whether  it  is  necessary  to  force  all  students  to 
reside  at  Oxford  or  Cambridge,  wo  must,  once  more,  remember  that 
these  are  not  the  middle  ages.  In  the  middle  ages  high  instruct ioa 
could  only  be  obtained  through  the  oral  teaching  of  the  professor, 
and  on  the  spot  where  professoi-s  were  collected  ;  it  is  now  diffused 
everywhere  by  books  ;   though  for  the   very  highest  training  the 
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personal  assistance  of  the  professor  raaj  still  be  requisite.  On  the 
other  hand,  college  discipline  in  the  middle  ages  was  far  stricter,  and 
the  dangers  and  evils  of  college  life  far  less  than  thej  can  bo  now, 
and  the  risk  to  which  a  youth  was  expose  1  in  being  taken  from  his 
home  and  sent  to  a  college  at  Oxford  or  Cambridge  was  less  great. 

The  University  of  London,  having  given  up  the  principle  of 
affiliation,  has  now  become  merely  an  examining  board.  It  is  in 
virtue  of  the  medical  studies  pursued  in  connexion  with  University 
Ck>llege  Hospital,  that  it  retains  the  character  of  a  university  at  all. 
I  would  not  have  Oxford  or  Cambridge  go  this  length.  But  a  plan 
for  the  affiliation  of  local  colleges,  such  as  Owens  College,  Man- 
chester, and  King's  College,  London,  was  framed  by  one  of  the 
Committee  of  University  Extension,  of  which  I  was  chairman,  and 
received  a  good  deal  of  support  in  the  university,  as  well  as  among 
those  leading  promoters  of  education  in  large  cities  which  would 
most  obviously  benefit  by  the  arrangement.  The  lower  degree,  the 
B.A.,  might  be  given  to  those  who  had  completed  a  course  recog- 
nized by  the  university,  and  passed  examinations  conducted  under 
her  authority,  while  attending  the  local  colleges.  The  higher  degree, 
and  the  franchise  of  the  university,  might  be  reserved  for  those  who 
bad  undergone  the  highest  training  in  the  university  itself ;  and 
those  only  who  were  prepared  to  undergo  such  training — those,  in 
effect,  who  are  now  candidates  for  honours — might  be  admitted  to 
the  central  university.  In  the  advantage,  intellectual  or  moral,  of 
dragging  ordinary  men,  destined  for  ordinary  callings,  through  a 
three  or  four  years'  course  of  nominal  intellectual  training,  but  real 
idleness,  varied  by  an  occasional  spurt  of  reading  in  immediate  view 
of  an  examination,  I  confess  I  have  little  faith. 

The  plan  of  the  London  University,  which  grants  degrees  on  mere 
examination,  without  reference  to  the  place  of  education,  is  one 
which,  as  I  have  said,  I  should  hesitate  to  adopt,  because  I  am  con- 
vinced that  it  is  only  a  very  small  portion  of  the  real  results  of  his 
reading  that  an  ordinary  man  can  bring  up  for  examination ;  much 
less  can  examination  test  all  the  good  effects  produced  by  personal 
intercourse  with  able  teachers,  and  with  intelligent  and  active-minded 
classfellows.  But  there  are  probably  some  present  who  have  had 
experience  of  the  system  of  mere  examination,  and  who  can  tell 
whether  it  is  effective  in  securing  the  habits  of  mind  which  a 
genuine  academical  training  is  calculated  to  produce. 

Other  ways  may  be  suggested,  in  which  the  unniversities  may  act 
as  the  centres  of  upper  class  and,  perhaps,  even  of  general  education  ; 
such  as  the  examination  and  certification  of  teachers  (a  very  obvious 
sphere  of  usefulness,  and  one  which,  in  my  humble  judgment,  ought 
to  have  been  adopted  before  the  middle  class  examinations),  and 
possibly  the  inspection  of  public  and  grammar  schools.  To  lay  down 
beforehand  a  complete  plan  for  the  organization  of  education  in  con- 
nexion with  the  universities,  would  argue  in  fact  ignorance  of  the 
subject  Academical  statesmanship,  seeking  with  singleness  of  heart 
the  interest  of  national  education,  would  gradually  solve  these  pro- 
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bloms ;  ecclesiastical  party  \Yill  not  solve  thenfi.  Unhappily  in  my 
own  uniyersity  ecclesiastical  party  is  likely  to  be  the  goyeming 
power  for  many  a  year  to  cox^e. 


The  Irish    University    Question.      By   Chables   Pabsqi^B 

Beichel^  D.D. 

JT  is  notorious  that  the  present  state  of  things  in  reference  to  higher 
education  in  Ireland  is  not  entirely  satisfactory.  Somfi  alteration 
impending  ;  the  Chancellor  of  the  {Exchequer  has  pledged  himself 
that  no  ^Iteration  shall  be  made  without  the  consent  of  Pi^rliament ; 
t^e  parliamenti^ry  recess  is  therefore  the  best  time,  and  the  present 
meeting  is  surely  the  fittest  occasion,  for  calm  and  dispassion^e 
d^amiuation  of  this  important  subject. 

I  invite  your  attention,  then,  first  to  a  brief  sketch  of  the  present 
State  of  things  involving  an  exposure  of  its  defects ;  secondly,  to  some 
suggestions  for  its  improvement,  made,  I  can  assure  the  AssociaUpn, 
Tirith  ail  the  diffidence  which  a  full  appreciation  of  the  difficulties  of 
the  case  naturally  produces  ;  and  thirdly,  to  a  short  examination  of 
such  other  plans  as  may  be  proposed. 

I. 

There  are  at  present  in  Ireland  two  universities  possessing  the 
power  of  granting  degrees,  and  an  institution,  unchartered  by  the 
Prown,  calling  itself  '*  the  Catholic  University." 

I.  In  1591  Queen  Elizabeth  chartered  Trinity  College,  Dublin, 
\vith  the  expressed  intention  of  its  being  Mater  Universitatis — 
the  mother  of  a  university.  This  remarkable  expression  in  her 
charter  is  not  of  mere  antiquarian  interest.  It  contains,  in  form)  the 
main  differences  between  the  chief  Irish  University  and  its  older 
English  sisters.  At  Oxford  and  Cambridge  the  colleges  grew  out  of 
the  university.  The  university  existed  in  either  place  for  hundreds 
of  years  before  the  oldest  of  its  colleges.  At  Dublin  the  university 
grew  out  of  a  college ;  at  Oxford  and  Cambridge  the  colleges  were 
accidental ;  at  Dublin  the  college  was  essential* 

This  difference  of  origin  and  growth  involved  a  further  difference 
of  administration.  At  Oxford  and  Cambridge  the  ultimate  govern- 
ment of  the  university  has  always  been  in  the  hands  of  its  perfect 
graduates,  the  Masters  of  Arts  and  the  Doctors  in  the  three  other 
faculties.  No  alteration,  e.  g.  of  a  university  examination  statute, 
could  be  made  without  the  previous  assent  of  tbc  convocation  or 
senate  of  the  university.  At  Dublin  the  senate,  until  lately,  haa 
had  no  power  of  legislation  whatsoever.  It  only  met  to  grant 
degrees.  The  government  of  the  university  vested  completely  in 
the  provost  a^d  seren  senior  fellows  of  Trinity  College.    The  very 
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distioction  between  college  and  unirersily  has  been  obUteraled  in 
the  minds  of  Irishmen. 

It  is  tme  that  Archbishop  Land  did  all  he  could  to  take  tho 
power  from  the  gradoates  and  give  it  to  the  colleges  at  the  Engliah 
universities,  by  enacting — 1.  That  no  one  should  be  a  member  of 
the  tmiTersitj  unless  he  were  a  member  of  some  college  or  hall 
thereat.  2.  That  no  measure  should  be  submitted  to  the  convocation 
or  senate  of  the  graduates  unless  it  had  originated  with  and  been 
accepted  bj  a  board  consisting  exclusivelj  of  heads  of  colleges  and 
halls.  But  at  Dublin  this  restrictive  code  seems  to  have  been  part  of 
the  original  institution  ;  it  was  no  encroachment  on  former  liberty  ; 
the  nuiversitj  there  never  outgrew  the  swaddling  clothes  of  its 
sole  college. 

Now,  if  the  limited  govemmcDt  of  a  university  by  the  heads  of 
itA  colleges  has  proved  so  objectionable  that  it  has  been  lately  swept 
away  in  England,  the  Hebdomedal  Board  at  Oxford  and  Cambridge 
having  been  entirely  remodelled  by  being  made  elective,  and  having 
professors  and  graduates  introduced  into  it,  much  more  objectionable 
must  be  the  absolute  government  of  the  university  by  the  Provost 
and  Senior  Fellows  of  a  single  college.  Yet  this  absolute  govern* 
ment  still  survives  at  Dublin  in  everything  except  in  name ;  for  the 
senate,  though  reconstituted,  still  possesses  only  the  semblance  and 
mockery  of  power. 

As  thb  subject  is  hardly  at  all  understood  in  Ireland,  and  very 
little  elsewhere,  it  may  not  be  useless  to  mention  a  few  out  of  the 
many  reasons  which  might  be  brought,  did  time  permit,  against  the 
collegiai  government  of  a  university. 

1.  Jurisprudence,  medicine,  and  theology  being  excluded  from 
the  fellowship  examination,  no  provision  is  made  that  the  future 
governors  of  the  university  who,  under  the  collegiai  system,  are  the 
fellows  of  its  college  or  colleges,  shall  know  anything  about  three- 
fourths  of  the  proper  studies  of  the  place. 

No  doubt  most  of  the  fellows  are  obliged  to  take  holy  orders.  But 
this  really  requires  no  more  knowledge  of  theology  than  is  possessed 
by  every  curate,  whilst  it  has  the  disadvantage  of  putting  the  whole 
university  under  almost  exclusive  clerical  control. 

2.  The  professorships  being  (with  hardly  any  exception)  in  the 
gifl  of  the  corporation,  i.e.  of  the  fellows  of  the  college  or  colleges, 
they  naturally  reserve  to  themselves  the  most  lucrative  and  important 
chairs.  This  is  especially  the  case  at  Dublin,  except  in  medicine, 
where  the  competition  of  other  medical  schools  interferes  with  the 
otherwise  inevitable  results  of  the  college  monopoly. 

Now  this  involves  several  inconveniences,  a.  Dissenters  are  thus 
excluded  from  all  the  most  important  chairs,  even  when  their  subjects 
have  nothing  to  do  with  religion,  as,  e.^.,  mathematics,  natural  phi- 
losophy, Greek,  &c. 

6.  The  fellows  are  a  body  of  men  comparatively  small — a(  Publia 
extremely  smallTrthere  being  less  than  thirty  juniors  (and  it  is  to  the 
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juuiors  that  the  professorships  are  confined),  and  thej  are  elected 
fellows  on  an  examination  which  by  no  means  guarantees  their  pos- 
sessing the  special  knowledge  required  for  many  of  the  professor- 
ships ;  not  to  dwell  on  the  fact  that  no  examination  whatever  can  test 
a  man's  teaching  power. 

7.  The  collegial  government  of  the  universities  tends  to  isolate 
each  university  from  all  the  rest.  The  professorships,  being  considered 
as  so  many  college  prizes,  no  stranger,  however  eminent,  can  aspire 
to  them ;  a  Person  or  a  Bentley  would  have  no  chance  of  a  profes- 
sorship at  Dublin.  There  is  no  interchange  of  ability,  no  infusion  of 
new  blood  ;  each  university  maintains  its  own  peculiar  style  and  tone, 
uninterfered  with  and  unimproved  from  without;  a  system  which 
may  be  termed  intellectual  breeding-in  prevails,  tending  to  stagna- 
tion and  consequent  decrepitude. 

This  evil  is,  of  course,  greatly  heightened  where  there  is  bat  one 
college  in  the  university,  as  at  Dublin.  At  Oxford  and  Cambridge 
the  emulation  between  the  different  colleges  may  partially  supply  the 
place  of  interconmiunication  between  different  universities.  At 
Dublin  this  wholesome  corrective  is  altogether  wanting. 

S.  It  is  probably  in  great  measure  consequent  on  this  system  that 
our  universities  have  become,  instead  of  seats  of  profound  and 
various  learning,  places  of  mere  preliminary  and  general  training ; 
high  schools,  in  fact,  where  young  gentlemen  resort  for  what  is  called 
a  liberal  education,  but  which  do  little  to  encourage  deep  research. 
The  fellows  of  colleges,  having  the  government  in  their  own  hands, 
naturally  engrossed  the  teaching  also.  The  professors,  having  little 
influence,  were  hardly  listened  to  ;  their  lectures,  except  in  one  or 
two  instances,  became  a  lifeless  form.  The  tutorial  extinguished  the 
professorial  system,  and  the  tutors  only  taught  what  the  course  of 
reading  for  a  fellowship  (when  fellowships  were  given  for  the  results 
of  reading)  made  them  competent  to  teach.  Thus  it  has  come  to 
pass  that  the  universities,  under  college  rule,  have  shrunk  into  little 
more  than  very  imperfect  Faculties  of  Arts. 

I  have  barely  alluded  to  the  religious  grievance.  But  it  must  not 
be  overlooked.  Though  there  is  no  proselytism  at  Dublin,  unless, 
indeed,  the  restriction  of  the  great  college  prizes  to  members  of  the 
Established  Church  be  regarded  as  a  bribe  to  Dissenters  for  embracing 
a  more  lucrative  faith,  and  though  perfect  religious  freedom  and 
equality  reigns  among  the  students,  it  is  nevertheless  a  hardship  that 
Dissenters  should  be  excluded  from  the  most  important  chairs,  and 
from  all  real  share  in  the  government  of  the  university.  For  though 
they  may  have  seats  in  the  senate,  that  body,  as  I  said  before,  possesses 
no  appreciable  influence  or  power. 

This  grievance,  too,  arises  from  the  administration  of  the  University 
being  monopolized  by  the  College. 

,  u.  I  now  proceed  to  the  Queen's  University.  This  university 
was  planned  before  the  Reports  of  the  English  University  Commis- 
sions had  thrown  light  upon  the  subject,  for  the  purpose  of  giving  a 
high  education,  free  from  all  sectarian  bias,  to  the  middle  classes. 
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It  18  at  praent  limited  to  three  colleges,  one  at  Bd^ist,  one  at 
Cork,  and  <Hie  at  Gralway,  which  existed  before  the  university  was 
founded,  and  which  act  independently  of  the  university.  On  the 
other  hand,  the  professors  in  these  colleges,  though  styled  professors 
of  the  university,  have  no  voice  whatever  in  its  administration.  It  is 
gOTemed  by,  and  till  lately  has  really  consisted  solely  of.  a  senate 
nominated  by  the  Crown,  and  holding  office  during  the  pleasure  of  the 
Crown.  Of  late  a  convocation  of  graduates  has  been  created,  and 
empowered  to  fill  up  a  small  proportion — ^I  believe  one-fourth— of  the 
vacancies  that  may  arise  in  the  senate. 

The  following  appear  to  me  to  be  the  chief  defects  of  this 
important  and  beneficently  intended  institution. 

1.  Its  constitution  is  essentially  bureaucratic.  Its  professors  and 
all  its  office-bearers  from  the  senate  down  to  the  college  porters,  are 
simply  civil  servants,  with  or  without  salaries,  appointed  by  the  Crown, 
and  removable  at  the  pleasure  of  the  Crown.  Such  a  constitution,  * 
it  is  almost  unnecessary  to  say,  is  inconsistent  with  the  independence 
and  dignity  which  a  University  ought  to  have,  and  imperils  its  steadi- 
ness of  action. 

Of  the  latter  defect  the  history  of  the  ''Supplemental  Charter" 
affords  an  apt  instance.  This  instrument,  nominally  supplemental, 
really  subversive,  of  the  Charter  proper,  was  accepted  by  a  small 
majority  of  the  senate,  composed  chiefly  of  members  nominated  sud- 
denly by  the  Crown  only  a  few  months  previously — no  doubt,  with  a 
view  to  their  votes  upon  this  very  question — before  the  convocation  of 
gradoates  had  been  permitted  to  meet  and  express  their  opinion  on  it, 
or  even  to  elect  a  senator,  whose  vote  might,  indeed,  have  diminished 
or  even  imperilled  the  majority  in  favour  of  it.  The  ''  Supplemental 
Charter"  has  not,  indeed,  come  into  operation — the  senate  having 
exceeded  their  legal  powers  in  their  eagerness  to  accept  it.  But  the 
possibility  of  such  a  blow  being  struck  at  the  university  through  its 
own  administrators  proves  the  dangerous  unsteadiness  of  its  bureau- 
cratic constitution. 

2.  A  second  defect  is,  that  the  professors  are  carefully  excluded 
from  the  senate.  Not  only  have  they  no  seats  on  it  of  their  own,  but 
Convocation  is  expressly  forbidden  to  elect  any  professor  as  its  repre- 
sentative ;  and  any  such  election  is,  ipsofactOy  null  and  void.  The  three 
presidents  of  the  colleges  have,  indeed,  seats  in  the  senate,  but  they 
are  not  professors;  they  do  not  teach,  they  govern  the  teachers; 
their  interests  and  those  of  the  professors  arc  by  no  means  necessarily 
identical ;  and  in  no  sense  can  they  bo  considered  their  representa-^ 
tives.  Now,  what  does  this  exclusion  of  professors  from  the  senate 
meant  It  means  simply  this,  that  those  on  whom  the  successful 
working  of  the  university,  and  its  constituent  colleges,  almost 
entirely  depends,  those  who  themselves  depend  to  u  great  extent  on 
its  successful  working,  inasmuch  as  their  incomes  rise  or  fall  as  the 
number  of  students  attending  their  classes  increases  or  diminishes, 
those  who  understand  its  working  best,  are  allowed  no  share  in  the 
government  of  the  university.     This  is  a  vital  defect ;    one  which 
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vitiates,  in  my  opinion,  the  whole  system ;  and  it  is  a  defect  the  lesd 
pardonable  because  it  was  re-enacted  after  the  reforms  at  Oxford  and 
Cambridge,  and  with  fqll  knowledge  that  the  reformed  constitution  of 
those  universities  gave  professors,  as  such,  a  certain  number  of  aeato 
in  the  Council  which  virtually  governs. 

3.  The  Crown,  t.e.,  the  ministry,  is  hardly  fit  to  choose  professors. 
Ministries  are  continually  changing;  they  can  have  no  uniform 
standard  of  judgment ;  they  are  composed  of  persons  not  necessarily 
qualified  to  judge ;  they  arc  thus  reduced  to  act  on  secret  and 
irresponsible  advice ;  they  are  essentially  political,  and  are  at  least 
tempted  to  make  their  appointments  political.  I  do  not  say  that 
they  have  actually  done  this,  but  there  is  certainly  danger,  especially 
in  a  country  like  Ireland,  of  their  doing  it. 

4.  The  dispersion  of  the  teaching  power  of  the  university,  and  its 
distance  from  the  governing  power,  is  an  innovation  on  all  previous 
conceptions  of  the  nature  of  a  university,  hardly  justified  by  any 
signal  success  in  its  one  precedent  and  model,  the  TTniversity  of 
London.  By  dismembering,  it  weakens  the  university ;  by  impeding 
communication  it]  embarrasses  mutual  understanding,  and  prevents 
concerted  action ;  it  destroys  sympathy  between  the  governors  and 
the  governed ;  it  prostrates  the  university  at  the  feet  of  the  senate. 

5.  Though  it  ought  not,  perhaps,  to  come  under  the  category  of 
defects,  the  condemnation  of  the  Queen's  Colleges  and  University  by 
the  Synod  of  Thurles  must  not  pass  unnoticed.  The  cry  of  god- 
lessness  which  had  been  previously  raised  in  England  has  now  died 
out;  and  the  condemnatory  resolution  of  the  Roman  Catholic  bishops 
at  Thurles  is  deprived  of  much  of  its  apparent  weight  by  the 
known  fact  that,  though  voted  in  obedience  to  the  meaning  put 
by  tlie  bishops  on  a  papal  rescript,  in  itself  ambiguous,  it  was  never- 
theless not  unanimous ;  one  voice  is  said  to  have  carried  it ;  it  does 
not  apparently  express  the  sentiments  of  the  Roman  Catholic  laity, 
who  send  their  sons  to  the  colleges  in  spite  of  it ;  whilst  the  demands 
of  the  hierarchy,  as  expressed  by  the  constitution  of  the  "  Catholic 
University,"  are  beyond  what  has  been  conceded  to  any  church  in 
any  country  at  any  previous  time.     For  : — 

III.  The  "  Catholic  University,"  according  to  the  statement  made 
by  the  Roman  Catholic  prelates  in  the  Parliamentary  Paper  of 
March  5, 1866,  is  founded  and  despotically  governed  by  the  hierarchy, 
the  four  Archbishops  being  perpetual  governors,  visitors,  and  trustees ; 
enjoying  in  these  three  different  capacities  the  power  of  appointing 
all  the  other  life-governors,  of  appointing  and  dismissing  at  pleasure 
every  ofllcial,  from  the  rector  down  to  the  hall  porter,  of  administer- 
ing the  whole  funds  of  the  institution,  without  check  or  interference 
from  any  other  body,  of  appointing  the  courses  of  instruction,  and 
lastly,  as  if  all  these  precautions  were  insufficient,  of  rescinding  within 
a  year  any  act  of  the  council,  three  out  of  the  seven  members  com- 
posing which  they  themselves  nominate  directly,  and  all  the  rest 
indirectly. 

No  such  constitution  for  a  body  calling  itself  a  university  was 
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ever  before  imagined  ;  and  the  bare  statement  of  it  supersedes  all 
necesaitj  for  anj  other  exposure  of  its  defects. 

U. 

The  foregoing  brief,  but  I  trust  exhaustive,  consideration  of  exist- 
ing defects  may  perhaps  to  some  extent  point  to  the  appropriate 
remedies. 

With  great  deference,  then,  I  ventwe  to  suggest : — 

1.  That  the  University  of  Dublin  be  eximnded  beyond  the  limits  of 
Trinity,  or  of  any  other  College,  so  as  to  embrace  all  students 
residing  where  they  can  enjoy  its  instruction,  and  who  shall  have 
passed  an  entrance  examination,  and  thus  proved  themselves  capable 
of  profiting  by  its  instruction.  Let  it  be  provided  with  a  suitable 
building  in  Dublin,  distinct  from  any  college,  in  which  the  university 
lectures  may  bo  given,  and  the  acts  of  the  university  may  take 
place.  Let  it  have  the  power  of  affiliating  to  itself  any  other  college 
or  colleges  in  Dublin,  besides  its  actual  college.  Trinity,  which  may 
be  anxious  to  avail  themselves  of  the  privileges  attached  to  the 
university,  on  their  conforming  to  its  standard  of  education,  but  let 
it  be  no  longer  necessary  to  be  a  member  of  any  college  in  order  to 
belong  to  the  university.  In  other  words,  let  us  revert  in  Ireland  to 
the  ancient  university  system,  as  it  existed  in  England  before 
Archbishop  Laud's  code  was  introduced  at  Oxford  and  Cambridge. 

Thus  the  various  affiliated  colleges  might  fulljr  represent  the  views 
and  carry  out  the  systems  of  different  religious  bodies,  without  the 
least  interference  on  the  part  of  the  university  with  their  internal 
economy,  whilst  the  university,  embracing  them  all,  but  not  confined 
within  their  limits,  might  continue  perfectly  unsectarian.  Experience 
shows  that  this  is  feasible.  At  Bonn  and  Tiibingen,  and,  I  believe,  at 
several  other  German  universities,  both  Protestant  and  Roman  Catho- 
lic theological  faculties  exist  side  by  side  in  the  same  university,  and 
an  eminent  Roman  Catholic  divine  has  declared  that  the  consequences 
of  this  juxtaposition,  so  far  from  being  injurious  to  his  church, 
are  actually  beneficial.  And  something  very  similar  is  actually 
carried  out  at  Belfast,  where  two  theological  colleges,  one  presby 
terian  and  the  other  methodist,  the  latter  on  a  large  scale  and 
evidently  intended  to  represent  the  collegiate  bodies  at  the  ancient 
English  universities,  have  been  founded  near  Queen's  College,  so  as 
to  allow  of  their  pupils  availing  themselves  of  the  instruction  given 
within  the  walls  of  the  latter  institution. 

2.  I  would  propose  that  an  ample  professoriate  be  created  and  li- 
berally endowed  by  the  State,  on  the  principle  that  in  every  subject  there 
shall  be  several  professors,  representing  different  modes  of  thought, 
when  they  exist.  The  university  prescribing  tho  subjects  of  instruc- 
tion, but  giving  her  students  choice  of  instruction  ou  each  subject, 
all  religious  difficulties  would  be  obviated,  whilst  the  competition 
between  different  teachers  of  the  same  subject  would  save  them  from 
that  intellectual  stagnation  which  is  the  almost  inevitable  result  of 
possessing  a  monopoly. 
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Of  course  it  follows,  as  a  corollary  from  these  proposals,  tliat  tbe 
teaching  power  of  the  university  should  not  be  scattered  over  the 
country,  as  in  the  Queen's  University,  but  concentrated  in  one  place 
— in  other  words,  that  the  expanded  university  should  be  restricted, 
as  all  ancient  universities  have  been,  to  a  single  place,  and  should 
affiliate  no  colleges  at  a  distance. 

3.  An  efficient  professoriate  might,  perhaps,  be  best  recruited  on 
the  licentiate  system,  as  it  works,  and  works  well,  in  the  German 
universities.  Young  men  who  have  passed  a  searching  examination 
in  some  department,  should  be  licensed  to  teach  publicly  in  the  uni- 
versity in  that  department ;  and  such  as  display  the  requisite  teaching 
power,  conjoined  with  sufficient  knowledge,  should  be  promoted  to 
salarizcd  chairs  as  vacancies  arise.  This  proposal,  too,  is  in  hci 
merely  a  return  to  the  true  ancient  system ;  for  the  degrees  of 
master  in  arts,  and  doctor  in  the  three  other  faculties,  really  mean  a 
licence  on  the  part  of  the  university  to  teach  the  subjects  of  those 
faculties ;  and  the  licentiate  system,  as  I  have  sketched  it,  really 
means  nothing  more  than  giving  those  degrees  for  merit,  as  in  ancient 
times,  and  not  for  mere  standing,  as  at  present.  The  appointments  to 
professorships  should  be  in  the  hands  of  a  board  of  curators,  as  is  now 
the  case  in  Scotland,  consisting  of  a  very  few  persons — not  more 
than  five  or  seven — of  the  highest  eminence,  chosen  for  their  intel- 
lectual or  literary  position,  without  reference  to  party,  and  placed 
above  the  necessity  of  pandering  to  party.  The  divinity  professors, 
however,  should  be  nominated  by  the  authorities  of  the  different  re- 
ligious bodies  to  which  they  belong,  or  by  the  colleges  connected  with 
those  bodies. 

All  the  existing  professors  in  the  University  of  Dublin,  as  at 
present  constituted,  should  be  accepted  by  the  curators,  but  the 
vacant  chairs  (except  those  of  divinity)  should  no  longer  be  filled 
up  by  the  board  of  Trinity  College,  but  by  the  curators  of  the 
university.  The  same  should  be  done  in  the  case  of  **  the  Catholic 
University,"  supposing  that  body  to  desire  affiliation  to  the  ex- 
panded University  of  Dublin  as  one  of  its  colleges. 

It  is  not  idle  to  observe,  in  support  of  this  plan,  that  something 
very  similar  seems  to  have  been  contemplated  by  the  framers  of  the 
Act  of  Union  between  Ireland  and  England.  For  in  that 
Act  I  am  informed  that  there  is  a  distinct  provision  that,  if  any 
other  college  should  at  any  future  time  be  created  in  the  University 
of  Dublin,  that  college  should  be  Roman  Catholic.  The  expansion 
of  the  university,  so  as  to  allow  of  its  affiliating  colleges  of  other 
than  the  Established  Church,  was  therefore  a  conception  of  the 
great  statesmen  who  united  Ireland  and  Great  Britain. 

It  may  be  questioned  whether  the  College  of  St.  Patrick  at 
Maynooth  should  not  be  transferred  to  Dublin  or  its  suburbs,  so  as 
to  allow  of  its  becoming  a  Roman  Catholic  Theological  Faculty  in  the 
expanded  University  of  Dublin,  and  of  its  students  thus  enjoying 
the  privileges  of  that  university.  Such  a  transfer,  if  in  itself 
desirable,  ought  not  to  be  rejected  merely  because  it  would  involve 
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expense.  The  interests  concerned  ore  too  vast  to  be  weighed  in  the 
scales  of  a  petty  economy. 

4.  Lastly,  the  nnivcrsity  should  be  administered  by  a  counciU 
elected  by  their  compeers  from  amoug  the  heads  of  the  affiliated 
colleges,  the  professors,  and  the  gradoates,  and  perhaps  including  the 
carators  of  the  oniversity,  and  should  be  governed  in  the  lost  resort 
bj  a  Convocation  of  its  graduates,  so  soon  as  a  sufficient  number 
shobld  have  been  created  under  the  expanded  system. 

In  the  Queen's  University  I  do  not  propose  making  any  immediate 
alteration,  except  giving  professors  their  proper  share  in  its  adminis- 
tration by  admitting  a  certain  number  of  them,  elected  by  their 
compeers,  into  the  senate  ;  though  it  may  be  questioned  whether  the 
right  of  appointing  to  professorships  should  not  be  given  to  somebody 
more  fitted  to  exercise  such  patronage  than  the  ministry  for  the  time 
being,  and  whether  the  tenure  of  office  should  not  be  during  good 
behaviour.  Perhaps,  too,  its  scattered  colleges  may  ultimately  be 
raised  with  advantage  each  to  independent  dignity  and  function. 
Four  universities  have  not  been  found  too  many  in  Scotland — why 
should  four  be  too  many  in  Ireland,  with  nearly  twice  its  population  ? 
Competition  between  different  universities  will  probably  be  found 
as  nseiul  as  competition  between  different  colleges.  Nor  need  any 
lowering  of  the  standard  required  for  the  different  degrees  be  appre- 
hended in  Ireland  from  four,  any  more  than  in  England  from  three, 
competing  universities. 

The  foregoing  scheme  may  probably  be  deemed  too  bold  and  large, 
possibly  too  precise  and  distinct.  It  is  easier  and  more  generally 
acceptable  to  lay  down  principles  only,  than  to  sketch  out  plans  for 
carrying  them  out.  Without,  then,  directly  discussing  objections  to 
it  which,  after  all,  may  be  resolved  into  the  one  objection  that  it  is 
new  and  strange,  and  therefore  seems  impracticable  at  first  sight, 
I  shall  proceed  in  the  third  division  of  this  paper  to  examine  such 
other  proposals  as  either  have  been  or  may  possibly  be  made. 

in. 

These  are,  I  think,  the  following : — 

1.  To  throw  open  the  Corporation  of  Trinity  College,  Dublin,  to 
Dissenters. 

2.  Leaving  Trinity  College  as  it  is,  to  charter  and  endow  *'  the 
Catholic  University." 

8.  To  erect  the  college  at  Maynooth  into  a  Roman  Catholic 
University. 

4.  To  accept  the  "  Supplemental  Charter"  of  the  Queen's  Uni- 
versity. 

I  shall  briefly  examine  these  proposals  in  detail. 

1.  Trinity  College  was  founded  in  connexion  with  the  Established 
Church,  and  unquestionably  in  a  great  measure  for  the  purpose  of 
affording  the  same  educational  advantages  to  its  clerpry  as  Oxford  and 
Cambridge  have  ever  afforded  to  the  clergy  of  the  English  Church. 
^o  measure  which  would  render  it  less  fitted  for  this  purpose  under 
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the  plea  of   making  it  more  national  could  therefore  be  adopted  with- 
out gross  injustice.     It  is  easy  to  sec  that  if  Dissenters  were  admitted 
into  its  corporation,  that  body,  from  which  the  two  professors  and  all 
the  inferior  teachers   of  the   divinity   school   are  taken,  might  be 
rendered  inadequate  to  the  amount  of  work  which  the  Church  may 
reasonably  demand  of  them.    It  is  to  be  recollected  that  the  Roman 
Catholic  Church  possesses  in  Maynooth  a  college  exclusively  devoted 
to  the  education  of  its  clergy.      Why  should  Trinity   College   be 
interfered  with  in  such  a  way  as  will  unfit  it  for  the  education  of  the 
clergy  of  the  Establishment?     But  such  a  measure  would  be  worse 
than  an  injustice — it  would  be  a  mistake.     A  college,  like  Trinity 
or  the   colleges   at  Oxford   and   Cambridge,  is   a  kind  of  family. 
Domestic  religious  diiferences  are  proverbially  unhappy.     All  manner 
of  practical  difficulties  would  soon  arise  in  the  workmg.     What  pro- 
portion  of  Dissenters  should   be   admitted    into  the   corporation  t ' 
Were  no  definite  proportion  fixed,  the  present   corporation  would 
assuredly   be  charged   with  keeping    out    dissenters    for  no   other 
demerit  than  dissent.     As  one  fellowship  examination  after  another 
terminated  in  the  election  of  a  member  of  the  Establishment,  the 
cry    of   religious    partiality,   of  odious    exclusiveness,    would    be 
raised    by  candidates  of   other    denominations  and   their   friends; 
and  those  who  live  in   Ireland  know  what  this  means.      On  the 
other  hand,   were   any    certain    proportion   fixed,    demerit    might 
be  no  bar  against  admission,  and  the  character  of  the  college  would 
quickly  sink.     Imagine,  too,  a  single  college,  with  two  or  three  rival 
chapels  within  its  precincts,  all  of  them,  of  course,  to  be  maintained 
out  of  the  college  funds,  and  each  of  them  inviting — I  had  almost  said, 
touting  for — the  attendance  of  students !     Wliat  scenes,  too,  would 
be  exhibited  did  any  student  attempt  to  change  his  faith  !     These  are 
all  things  which  it  requires  some  experience  of  Ireland  beyond  what 
can  be  got  from  books  to  appreciate.     I  must  confess  that  to  me  no 
scheme  seems  so  impracticable,  nay,  so  wild,  as  the  scheme  which 
seems  to  have  found  most  favour  in  Parliament ;  and  it  is  significant 
that  it  should  have  been  proposed  in  the  House  by  an  English  Pro- 
testant, and  opposed  by  an  Irish  Roman  Catholic. 

2.  The  second  plan  is,  leaving  Trinity  College  as  it  is,  to  charter 
and  endow  the  **  Catholic  University." 

But,  not  to  mention  that  this  proposal  treats  the  religious  grievance 
as  if  it  were  felt  by  Roman  Catholics  alone,  and  that  Protestants 
outside  the  pale  of  the  Establishment  have  nothing  to  complain  of 
when  they  are  excluded  from  all  effective  place  and  voice  in  the 
University  of  Dublin — the  senate,  to  which  they  are  admitted,  having 
only  the  semblance  of  power  or  influence — I  would  ask,  is  it  possible 
to  advocate  the  chartering  and  endowing  of  an  institution  which  is  the 
mere  puppet  of  the  four  Roman  Catholic  archbishops  ?  Would  not  the 
laity  of  that  Church  have  the  greatest  cause  to  feel  aggrieved  if  the 
State  thus  put  them,  in  respect  of  university  education,  absolutely 
into  the  hands  of  an  irresponsible  and  despotic  hierarchy  ?  For  it 
must  not  be  forgotten  that,  so  soon  as  the  **  Catholic  University*' 
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received  a  charter  giving  validity  to  its  degrees,  no  Roman  Catholic 
would  be  permitted  to  graduate  elsewhere.  The  chartering  of  the 
"  Catholic  University  "  meahs  sindply  the  excommunication  of  all 
Roman  Catholics  who  should  presume  to  resort  to  any  otiier.  I  wish 
to  say  nothing  that  can  reasonably  give  offence  ;  but  I  must  say,  that 
to  create  a  tiniversity  which  shall  be  the  mere  creature  of  any 
hierarchy — I  care  not  whether  Roman  Catholic  or  Protestant — would 
be  doing  in  the  nineteenth  centuiy  what  never  was  done  heretofore, 
even  when  the  power  of  the  Church  was  at  its  highest. 

3.  The  third  plan  is  to  erect  Maynooth  into  a  Roman  Catholic 
university,  possessing  the  power  of  granting  degrees  in  all  the 
faculties. 

But,  unless  the  State  prescribed  a  code  for  the  lay  faculties,  and 
for  the  authorities,  which  the  Roman  Catholic  hierarchy  would, 
probably,  at  once  reject,  this  proposal  differs  in  no  respect  from  the 
last  I  have  reviewed. 

4.  The  last  plan  is  to  carry  out  the  provisions  of  the  *'  Supple- 
mental Charter." 

This  charter,  permitting  the  Senate  of  the  Queen's  University  to 
grant  degrees  to  any  persons  who  have  passed  certain  examinations, 
no  matter  where  they  may  have  studied,  completely  assimilates  that 
university  to  the  University  of  London  in  its  present  state. 

The  chief  object  of  this  charter,  though  it  was  not  expressed 
therein,  was,  doubtless,  to  permit  the  affiliation  of  the  *'  Catholic 
University." 

But  the  advantage  thus  intended  to  accrue  to  that  institution  would 
be  even  more  effectually  obtained  by  affiliating  it  to  the  University 
of  Dublin. 

The  vital  objection  to  the  Supplementary  Charter  has  always 
seemed  to  me  to  be  this,  that  it  reduces  the  university  from  a  great 
educational  institution  into  a  mere  examining  board. 

A  central  examining  board  may  be  very  useful.  But  it  is  a  mis- 
nomer to  call  it  a  university.  As  well  might  that  name  be  given  to 
the  Civil  Service  Commissioners.  A  mere  examining  board  cannot 
be  said  to  edujate.  It  merely  tells  people  to  educate  themselves  as 
best  they  can.  It  enjoins  the  tale  of  bricks,  without  giving  straw  to 
make  them  with. 

What  I  have  written,  I  have  written  in  the  interests  not  merely  of 
higher  education,  but  of  learned  research.  A  university  should  be 
the  home  of  this ;  a  board  of  examiners  never  can  be  so ;  and  in 
these  days  of  superficial  knowledge  I  think  this  is  a  fatal  defect.  A 
mere  system  of  examination  may  equalize,  but  it  can  never  impart 
knowledge,  and  it  certainly  tends  to  foster  cram.  I  believe  we  are 
at  present  over-exnmined  and  under-taught.  It  will  be  well  if  the 
present  crisis  gives  rise  to  some  better  and  deeper  system  than  seems 
hitherto  to  have  entered  the  minds  of  those  who  have  considered 
the  higher  education  of  the  country  from  the  standing  point  of 
mere  political  or  religious  exigencies.  But  I  am  not  sanguine  with 
respect  to  any  such  result. 
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Advanced  Education  for  Girls  of  the  Upper  and  Middle  Classes, 

By  Isabella  M.  S.  Tod, 

IN  one  of  Mr.  Ruskin's  books,  that  thoughtful  and  suggestive  writer 
gives  the  following  definition  of  education  : — "  Education  is  the 
leading  human  souls  to  what  is  best,  and  making  what  is  best  out  of 
them ;  and  these  two  objects  are  always  attainable  together,  and  by 
the  same  means ;  the  training  which  makes  them  happiest  in  them- 
selves also  makes  them  most  serviceable  to  others."  These  admirable 
words  apply  to  the  whole  process  by  which  minds  are  enlightened 
and  enlarged ;  from  the  first  elementary  teaching  given  to  a  child  to 
the  steady  self -culture  which  ought  to  end  only  with  life.  But  they 
apply  with  peculiar  force  to  that  period  of  life  when  the  elementary 
studies  are  past,  when  the  powers  of  the  mind  are  awakened,  when 
it  has  just  tasted  enough  of  the  cup  of  knowledge  to  know  how  much 
richer  is  the  draught  which  remains  behind,  and  when,  at  the  same 
time,  the  cares  of  life  have  not  as  yet  so  pressed  upon  the  soul  as  to 
command  the  chief  attention.  Now,  it  is  precisely  at  this  point  that 
the  education  of  girls  of  the  better  classes  is  usually  cut  short.  Pre- 
cisely when  they  have  some  likelihood  of  "making  the  best"  of 
themselves,  just  when  they  are  in  a  capacity  to  make  good  use  of  good 
training,  they  find  themselves  without  the  very  means  of  that  training; 
and  tyrannous  custom  pronounces  it  needless,  if  not  unsuitable,  for 
them  to  use  it  if  they  could  get  it,  or  to  attempt  to  supply  the  de- 
ficiency for  themselves. 

On  the  one  hand,  the  mind  is  suddenly  deprived  of  its  most  useful 
occupation;  the  habit  of  useful  work  is  broken,  and  the  highest 
faculties  are  left  undeveloped.  And,  on  the  other  hand,  the  heart  loses 
even  more ;  for  the  precious  moral  qualities  of  energy,  independence, 
fortitude,  and  industry,  which  had  perhaps  began  to  flourish,  are  now 
discouraged  and  checked  ;  and  when  the  time  comes  (as  it  does  in 
most  lives)  when  they  would  be  unspeakably  valuable,  they  are 
scarcely  likely  to  be  found. 

To  discover  some  means  of  remedying  this  evil  is  most  important. 
Now,  a  well-organized  and  wisely  adapted  course  of  collegiate  educa- 
tion would  supply  the  material  remedy  ;  but  only  a  more  enlightened 
state  of  public  opinion  can  provide  the  moral. 

Even  if  the  common  system  of  ladies'  education  was  complete  so 
far  as  it  goes,  this  sudden  stop  put  to  intellectual  progi'ess  at  so  early 
an  age,  this  sudden  throwing  of  the  young  mind  on  its  own  untried 
resourses,  could  not  but  do  harm.  But  unfortunately,  with  few  ex- 
ceptions, we  cannot  say  that  the  present  plans  are  good,  even  up  to 
the  point  aimed  at.  Improvement  has  begun  in  many  places,  but  is 
very  far  from  universal. 
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Edacfttioo  is  a  Terj  complex  thiDg,  and  no  sjstem  whateTtf  can 
take  in  the  whole  of  iL  The  religions  and  moral  training  which  form 
the  most  essential  port  can  lio  begun  by  parents  onlj,  and  mast  be 
carried  on  by  the  pupil  herself.  But  the  other  two  great  divisions  of 
education,  intellectual  instruction,  and  mental  discipline,  come  within 
the  province  of  school  and  college ;  and  they  largely  subserve  the 
purpoees  of  the  two  former.  Hitherto,  in  the  education  of  ladies  even 
of  the  highest  claasea,  it  has  generally  been  thought  sufficient  to  attend 
to  the  religious  instruction  and  moral  training,  with  a  scanty  addition 
of  intellectual  instruction,  and  an  elaborate  superstructure  of  accom- 
plishments. 

It  is  easy  to  see  how  such  a  plan  dwarfs  the  character,  leaving 
some  of  its  most  valuable  elements  altogether  unawakened.  There 
is  really  little  diversity  of  opinion  as  to  what  used  to  be  called 
education  for  ladies.  Buckle  calls  it — *'  that  miserable,  contemptible, 
and.  preposterous  system,  in  which  valueless  things  are  carefully 
taught  them,  until  the  remarkable  clearness  with  which  they  think  is 
fiUally  obscured,  and  their  naturally  fine  and  nimble  minds  are 
irretrieYably  injured.'* 

The  error  and  folly  of  this  is  apparent ;  but  a  little  thoughtful 
observation  will  show  that  a  greatly  extended  and  much  more 
thorough  method  of  education  is  an  absolute  necessity  to  women  of 
the  higher  classes.  There  are  many  circumstances  in  which  they 
eannoi  do  their  duty  without  it,  and  there  are  many  in  which  the 
want  of  it  is  the  cause  of  much  sorrow  both  to  themselves  and  others. 
It  is  unnecessary  to  do  more  than  advert  to  the  frivolous  occupations 
which  too  often  fill  the  first  few  years  after  leaving  school,  nay,  some- 
times the  whole  life.  There  are,  of  course,  very  many  exceptions, 
more,  perhaps,  than  one  might  have  expected,  consideiing  the  manner 
in  which  anything  better  is  oAeu  frowned  upon;  but  yet  there  i*e- 
mains  a  fearful  amount  of  enforced  idleness,  amusement  which  soon 
palls,  and  a  listless  vacuity  of  mind  which  grows  worse  every  year. 
The  suffering  caused  by  such  a  life  cannot  be  realized  by  others — 
suffering  none  the  less  real  because  it  is  of  the  dull  and  voiceless 
sort.  A  startling  remark  was  made  recently  by  a  medical  gentleman 
who  had  much  experience  in  the  treatment  of  the  insane — that  in  a 
fearfully  large  pro|>ortion  of  the  cases  of  insanity  among  ladies  that 
he  had  met,  it  had  been  caused  simply  by  emptiness  of  mind,  by 
having  nothing  interesting  to  do.  Is  it  nothing  to  provide  occupa- 
tion for  the  mind,  to  avert  so  terrible  a  fate  ?  Wo  know  that  the 
first  result  of  a  really  good  education  is  to  urge  the  possessor  to  seek 
useful  and  satisfying  employment,  while  at  the  same  time  it  opens  up 
many  modes  of  it  otherwise  unattainable.  Except  in  the  case  of 
persons  of  unusual  vigour  and  perseverance,  it  is  hard  for  those  who 
have  passed  through  judicious  mental  discipline  to  find  wise  em- 
ployment, if  circumstances  do  not  place  it  in  their  hands.  The  com- 
monest case  is  that  of  those  who  have  enough  of  daily  duties  to  keep 
them  from  utter  lassitude,  but  by  no  means  enough  to  satisfy  their 
minds,  much  less  to  raise  their  characters  to  the  place  they  might 
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hold,  or  to  awaken  for  them  the  perennial  spring  of  content  they 
might  possess. 

Sydney  Smith  declared  that  women  should  have  even  a  better 
education  than  men,  because  of  their  exemption  from  external  busi- 
ness. He  says : — "  Lawyers  and  physicians  have  in  their  professions 
a  constant  motive  to  exertion.  If  you  neglect  their  education,  they 
must,  in  a  certain  degree,  educate  themselves  by  their  intercourse 
with  the  world ;  they  must  learn  caution,  accuracy,  and  judgment, 
because  they  must  incur  responsibility.  But  if  you  neglect  to  educate 
the  mind  of  a  woman  by  the  speculative  difficulties  that  occur  in 
literature,  it  can  never  be  educated  at  all ;  if  you  do  not  effectually 
rouse  it  by  education,  it  must  remain  for  ever  languid.  Uneducated 
men  may  escape  intellectual  degradation ;  uneducated  women  cannot.** 

If  a  woman's  tone  of  mind  be  low,  or  even  striving  unsuccessfully 
after  better  things,  her  influence  upon  others  cannot  be  either  very 
good  or  very  happy.  The  higher  and  finer  her  mind,  the  better  for 
all  about  her ;  the  more  her  sources  of  interest  and  satisfaction 
beyond  the  mutations  of  life,  the  brighter  is  the  light  she  will  shed 
on  other  hearts.  No  one  doubts  that  ladies  exercise  as  wide  and 
deep,  if  not  as  conspicuou.^,  an  influence  as  gentlemen ;  no  one  doubts 
that  the  duties  which  they  have  to  perform  are  frequently  as  onerous 
and  important.  The  only  doubt  raised  by  some  is  as  to  whether  a 
highly  literary  and  scientific  education  is  as  well  adapted  to  prepare 
for  the  perlbrmunce  of  feminine  duties  as  masculine.  But,  putting 
aside  for  a  moment  the  unspeakable  value  of  an  enlightened  and 
fully-opened  mind  to  itself^  one  would  think  a  moment's  impartial 
consideration  would  remove  that  doubt. 

Is  there  any  better  preparation,  for  instance,  in  a  knowledge  of 
the  classics  for  the  practice  of  law,  than  for  the  management  of  the 
thousand  forms  of  charity  which  lie  in  the  hands  of  ladies  ? 

Is  there  any  greater  affinity  between  an  exact  acquaintance  with 
mental  science  and  the  duties  of  a  landowner  in  the  management  of 
his  property,  than  between  that  same  science  and  the  duties  of  the 
landowner's  wife  in  the  training  of  the  diverse  characters  of  her 
children,  and  in  the  care  of  the  poor  ? 

Is  there  any  closer  connexion  between  chemistry  or  astronomy 
and,  say,  the  Civil  vService,  or  manufactures,  than  between  the  physical 
sciences  and  a  governess*  duties,  or  any  of  the  forms  of  literary  or 
artistic  life  ? 

But  deeper  than  these  questions  lies  the  grave  fact,  that  there  is, 
and  always  has  been,  a  terrible  waste  and  destruction  of  talent 
bestowed  by  God  upon  women  for  some  good  end.  Whatever  its 
value,  it  was  not  given  to  be  thrown  aside  as  useless.  There  is  much 
work  to  be  done  in  this  world,  of  the  most  vaned  character,  and 
almost  overwhelming  in  the  total  amount.  We  cannot  afford  any 
longer  to  lose  so  much  power  as  lies  latent  in  the  minds  of  women  ; 
still  less  can  we  afford  to  leave  the  direction  of  that  power  to  casual, 
perhaps  dangerous  influences.  In  this  point  of  view  a  great  moral 
principle  is  involved  in  our  earnest  demand  for  the  means  of  high* 
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class  ftnd  pTOgresdive  education.  But  besides  this  important  work, 
which  must  be  taken  np  according  to  personal  convictions  and 
ablliticfl;  there  is  work  placed  in  the  hands  of  most  which  they  can- 
not shrink  from,  however  distasteful,  or  however  unprepared  they 
may  be  for  it.  It  is  no  secondary  power  of  a  well-trained  mind  that 
it  is,  or  can  put  itself,  in  a  position  to  do  any  duty  in  the  best  manner 
practicable. 

Some  believe  that  the  minds  of  most  women  arc  of  too  delicate  a 
cast  to  be  fit  for  the  rough  business  of  life,  and  should  not  bo  pre- 
pared for  it ;  yet  to  many  of  them  a  large  share  of  that  business  fall?, 
whether  they  are  fit  for  it  or  not.  Nothing  could  be  more  foolish, 
therefore,  than  to  forbid  the  development  of  the  minds  of  girls,  lest 
strength  and  energy  should  detract  from  the  grace  of  hours  of  pros- 
perity. But  such  a  fear  is  quite  needless.  Real  strength  of  mind, 
good  sense,  and  the  graver  elements  of  character,  never  yet  lessened 
either  warmth  of  sympathy  or  charm  of  manners. 

"Work  is  commonly  spoken  of  as  a  man's  duty,  not  a  woman's,  and 
a  little  half-amused  smile  is  often  assumed  when  a  lady  speaks  of 
having  been  *'  very  busy."  And  yet,  almost  all  women  of  the  middle 
class  have  much  work  to  do.  It  would  be  difftcult  to  exaggerate  the 
amount  of  hard  work  which  falls  to  the  lot  of  many  refined  ladies, 
exhausting  to  both  mind  and  body,  never  ending,  and  alas!  for  want 
of  knowledge  too  often  quite  unnecessarily  severe.  Both  with  regard 
to  duties  of  a  more  general  nature,  and  to  those  belonging  to  each 
immediate  circle,  a  confused  and  untrained  mind,  no  matter  how  true 
and  good  the  heart,  is  a  cause  of  infinite  distress  to  itself,  of  an  over- 
tasking of  the  strength  in  the  blind  effort  to  find  out  by  experience 
what  should  have  been  otherwise  learned,  and  of  misbikes  bitter  in 
their  consequences.  Now,  a  wise  and  wide  course  of  education  not 
only  teaches  much  absolutely,  but,  what  is  of  far  more  importance, 
so  enlarges  and  strengthens  the  mind,  so  instructs  it  how  to  learn, 
as  to  prepare  it  for  all  the  contingencies  of  life. 

Upon  one  class  the  want  of  serious  knowledge  presses  with  peculiar 
severity, — ^ladies  who  require  to  gain  their  own  support.  Those 
interested  in  institutions  for  assisting  educated  women  to  earn  their 
own  livelihood,  have  unanimously  stated  that  the  great  obstacles 
which  they  encounter,  are,  first,  the  want  among  lulies  of  accurate 
and  thorough  instruction  when  young,  and  second,  their  deficiency  in 
determination  and  persevering  energy.  Not  having  been  early 
accustomed  to  the  steady  mental  labour  needed  in  acquinng  a  new 
business  of  any  kind,  they  are  easily  daunted  by  difficult ie-*,  and 
unnerved  by  disappointments.  A  healthier  and  stronger  training  is 
urgently  wanted. 

A  much  larger  number  ought  to  prepare  themselves  systematically 
for  remunerative  labour.  But  whether  few  or  many,  they  will  never 
be  really  successful  till  tiiey  begin  by  a  vigorous  course  of  f^i\v\y  and 
discipline.  This  is  equally  needful  for  those  who  have  abundant 
leisure  and  means,  who  must  make  for  themselves  a  worthy  sphere 
of  work,  and  for  those  who  have  to  win  their  own  position.    In 
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either  case,  in  place  of  every  step  of  their  path  being  i 
them,  they  can  discover  what  suits  them,  ancl  in  what 
really  do  their  duty.  The  plan  of  life  which  suits  one 
that  very  reason  not  likely  lo  suit  another  with  the  as 
yet  hitherto  nine-tenths  of  all  ladies  have  been  forced 
mould  ezteFDally.  A  liberal  and  varied  education  is 
which  can  enable  them  to  find  their  wisest,  happiest,  a 
sphere. 

Again,  ladies  neod  a  higher  mental  training,  bee 
certain  to  share  in  many  of  the  most  serious  raeaU 
They  are  quite  as  frequently  as  men  brought  in  cor 
errors  on  mauy  subjects  which  are  being  propagate 
koow  how  to  refute  them.  They  are  quite  as  frequent 
take  their  part  in  removing  some  cause  of  misery  or  c 
with  regard  to  some  of  the  perplexed  moral  and  at 
which  agitate  society.  Mr.  Filch,  one  of  Her  Mtyes 
of  Schools,  very  truly  remarks, — "  Nor  can  it  be  said  t 
problMns  do  not  press  heavily  and  painfully  on  womec 
men.  Are  the  difficulties  of  the  Bible — are  the  probi 
presents  te  us  about  ourselves,  our  nature,  and  our  fu 
are 

"  Those  obstinate  qaestioningg 
Of  sense  and  outward  things. 
Blank  misgivings  of  a  creature 
Moving  about  in  worlds  not  realized, 

of  less  interest  te  one  sex  than  lo  the  othcrT  Such  he 
auce  as  right  education  can  give  towards  the  solution 
sobering  and  enlightening  of  the  judgment,  are  pre< 
human  being  alike.  The  heaviest  burdens  of  life,  its 
tical  difficulties,  its  most  auxioua  speculative  questions, 
those  which  come  te  women  as  well  as  men,  and  w 
are  most  distressing  lo  those  who  are  cut  off  by  cireu 
the  bustle  and  business  of  life." 

If  men  and  women,  equally  well  educated,  have  i 
directed  to  ihe  same  subject,  they  are  sure  to  throw 
from  different  points,  and  strike  out  different,  thougl 
modes  of  action.  Who  can  tell  how  great  au  amelion 
place  in  the  painful  condition  of  women  of  the  lowei 
not  merely  a  few,  but  tnoet,  of  those  in  the  classes  ab< 
not  only  the  will,  but  the  power,  and  the  knowledg< 
themt  And  not  only  regarding  them,  but  regarding 
other  sections  of  society,  ladies  could  do  far  more  good 
Many  of  them  have  much  leisure,  and  though  the  prai 
some  useful  schemes  would  be  unsuitable  for  them,  ye 
sion  and  search  for  information,  which  must  precec 
could  do  much  which  men  find  impracticable. 

No  mistake  can  be  greater  than  to  suppose  that  h 
scientific  tastes  would  unfit  a  lady  for  the  practical  dut 
doubt,  among  learned  women,  as   among  leaiaed  i 
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book-worms  to  be  found  who  are  helpless  when  brought  into  the  con- 
flicting sights  and  sounds  of  life.  But  this  character  is  not  made  bj 
education,  only  directed.  Such  persons  would  have  been  absent  and 
unpractical  in  anj  case ;  and  if  a  woman  is  unable  to  tiike  her  place 
actiyely  and  ytiaely,  why,  it  is  better  that  she  should  spend  her  time 
among  valuable  books  than  over  yards  of  unmeaning  fancy  work. 
So  far  is  high  culture  from  creating  such  habits,  that  it  is  in  reality 
the  best  preventiye  of  them.  A  mind  fully  developed  is  much  less 
likely  than  others  to  be  warped  into  wrong  habits,  either  of  thought 
or  life. 

Almost  all  men  who  think  about  superior  female  education,  think 
of  it  in  connection  with  the  discharge  of  relative  duties  only.  But 
this  is  not  just  nor  wise.  Relative  duties  are  of  great  importauce,  but 
the  individual  character  is  of  far  greater  importance.  Underneath 
and  behind  all  the  external  duties  of  life,  all  the  circumstances  and 
accidents  of  situation,  all  the  feelings  and  thoughts  communicable  to 
others,  there  is  a  solitude  of  the  soul,  where  the  very  spring  and  root 
of  its  life  is  to  be  found.  And  there  can  be  nothing  more  pernicious 
and  injurious  to  the  true  growth  of  the  soul,  than  to  hold  up  for  ever 
before  it  its  possible  relations  to  others,  in  place  of  the  high  standard 
by  which  to  measure  itself.  Moreover,  an  education  which  is  best 
for  the  whole  character,  will  also  be  the  best  for  each  part.  No  one 
can  foresee  what  the  circumstances  of  any  girl's  life  may  be ;  to  train 
her,  therefore,  for  one  possible  position  only,  is  not  the  best  plan  even 
for  that  position  ;  and  in  any  other  of  the  many  situations  of  life,  it 
would  leave  her  crippled,  alai*med,  and  with  hardly  a  possibility  of 
adapting  herself  wisely  to  it. 

But,  beginning  with  a  wise  and  religious  moral  training  at  homo, 
then  providing  her  with  the  means  of  obtaining,  and  stimulus  to 
strive  for,  the  highest  mental  cultivation  of  which  she  is  capable,  is 
precisely  the  way  to  prepare  her  for  acting  well  both  for  herself  and 
others  in  any  situation. 

While  these  things  deserve  serious  consideration  from  parents  and 
others,  it  is  very  necessary  that  young  ladies  themselves  should  care- 
fully weigh  them  also.  And,  in  addition,  they  must  beware  of  the 
idea  that  they  may  voluntarily  give  up  these  advantages,  that  the 
money  or  the  time  which  would  be  spent  upon  them  might  be  put  to 
other  uses.  Unless  these  uses  are  of  a  high  order  indeed,  there  may 
be  neither  wisdom  nor  kindness  for  others  in  the  resignation. 

There  are  duties  of  greater  importance  than  intellectual  culture,  and 
right-minded  women  will  not  allow  them  to  be  interfered  with.  But 
they  are  few  in  number,  and  the  finer  the  minds  of  those  who  perform 
them,  the  better  will  they  be  done.  And  with  regard  to  the  large 
number  of  secondary  duties,  they  ought  to  be  so  arranged  as  not  to 
exclude  sufficient  time  for  intellectual  pursuits.  A  faithful  conscience 
and  an  enlightened  mind  are  the  only  guides  in  this.  Only  let  ladies 
remember  that  self-sacrifice,  in  itself,  is  not  always  a  duty,  but  some- 
times a  grave  fault. 

There  are  other  advantages  enjoyed  by  one  whose  mind  has  been 
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properly  developed.  How  numerous  and  noble  are  ihe  eujoymonts 
opened  up  to  cidtivated  minds.  Not  only  new  sources  of  interest  imd 
satisfaction  are  discorered,  but  even  those  which  appeal  to  ail, — 
the  love  of  nature,  and  the  affections  and  amenities  of  life  are 
heightened  by  the  well-endowed  mind  and  the  appreciative  eye  and 
ear.  A  great  blessing  which  such  a  mind  possesses  is  the  power  of  real 
and  deep  interest  in  a  great  variety  of  important  subjects.  It  would 
be  difficult  to  over-rate  the  benefit  of  this  faculty,  especially  to  those 
who  suffer  either  from  broken  health  or  anxiety  of  mind.  To  be 
able  to  displace  a  sad  thought  by  a  bright  one,  to  force  aside  useless 
regrets  by  elevating  study,  to  cheer  languid  or  sleepless  hours  with 
the  countless  treasures  of  a  well-stored  miud,  are  surely  powers  well 
worth  seeking  in  youth  and  healtli. 

There  is  a  growing  conviction  that  such  high-class  education  can 
only  be  had  by  providing  for  girls  fully  equipped  colleges,  to  take  up 
the  course  of  instruction  at  the  point  where  good  schools  leave  it. 
The  branches  of  study  which  hold  the  leading  places  in  collies  for 
young  men,  are  all  but  unknown  to  the  majority  of  ladies ;  yet  we 
believe  them  to  be  well  adapted  to  their  intellectual  training  also. 
The  very  general  opinion  of  able  and  observant  men  respecting 
education  is  that  there  is  ^*  no  other  material  of  mental  cuitivaliou 
which  can  expand  the  soul  as  classical  literature  can  expand  it." 
The  two  great  tongues  which  are  called  classical  are  the  sources 
whence  are  drawn  all  scien title  and  philosophical  language,  and  in 
dealing  with  science  and  philosophy  words  are  things.  Moreover, 
the  acquisition  of  these  tongues  is  one  of  the  best  methods  of  gaining 
some  one  division  of  systematic  knowledge,  and  therefore  one  of  the 
best  aids  to  mental  discipline.  On  the  other  hand,  logical  studies 
and  scientific  studies  arc  peculiarly  adapted  for  the  correction  of 
those  mental  failings,  whether  natural  or  superinduced,  which  are 
laid  to  the  charge  of  women  They  are  siud  to  attempt  to  i^eason 
without  data,  and  to  pronounce  after  imperfect  observation.  Nothing 
could  be  so  well  fitted  to  teach  patient  and  thorough  investigation, 
and  clearness  of  thought,  than  both  these  two  classes  of  study.  Some 
have  pronounced  the  difficulties  in  the  way  of  a  Ladies'  Collie, 
strictly  so  called,  to  be  insuperable.  But  half  its  difficulties  melt 
away  upon  being  examined,  and  there  are  greater  in  any  oih&t  plan. 
Examinations  by  existing  institutions  are  doubtles^s  very  useful,  but 
they  cannot  provide  systematic  advanced  teaching. 

It  is  only  by  having  the  regular  arrangements  of  a  college — th^ 
large  number  of  students,  the  orderly  and  complete  curriculum  Q^ 
study—  that  a  thoroughly  efficient  staff  of  professors  is  to  be  had.^ 
It  is  only  in  a  college  that  we  can  attempt  to  have  those  scholarships^ 
awarded  to  different  branches  of  study,  suited  to  different  classes  o^ 
mind,    which    exercise   so   powerful    an    influence    in    stimulntiu^g 
industry,  and  often  besides  enable  hard-working  but  poor  students  ic::^ 
reap    the    same    advantages  as   their   more   favoured    companions- 
Though  ladies  of  unusual  energy  may  triumph  over  present  obstacl 
yet  it  is  only  in  a  college  that  the  appliances  uoedful  for  ioost  can  b 
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ntcmnnlated,  a  librarj  and  icientific  apparatus  provided,  and  the 
studies  so  arranged  as  to  make  the  most  of  the  time  given  to  them. 
It  is  there  only,  also,  that  there  can  be  the  trequeut  and  testing 
examinations  which  alone  can  secure  that  each  student  is  tlioroughij 
taught.  Dr.  Arnold,  in  writing  to  Mr.  Justice  Coleridge,  ailudiug  to 
the  great  defects  in  the  educntion  of  laJie^  speaks  particularlj  of  the 
loss  sustained  by  the  want  of  frequent  exami nations,  **  which  con- 
centrate one's  reading  so  beautifully,''  and  which  give  **  the  power 
of  retaining  many  things  in  the  mind  at  once.*'  He  then  says  that 
he  sees  no  hope  of  permanent  improvement  **  wiiile  we  nre  totally 
without  the  machinery  provided  for  boys.*'  This  is  surely  a  strong 
reasou  for  creating  that  machinery  with  as  little  delay  as  possible. 

Already  more  than  one  Ladies'  Coilege  is  in  existence,  which  may 
truly  deserve  the  name,  and  they  have  each  proved  useful  and 
saccessiuL  But  the  work  to  be  done  is  so  great  that  to  achieve 
success  we  must  aim  very  high.  Besides,  as  the  colleges  will  be 
standards  for  the  schools  to  work  up  to,  and  prepare  for,  any  weakness 
here  would  do  much  mischief. 

Of  coiu-se,  there  are  many  whose  narrow  circumstances  would  forbid 
them  to  employ  the  years  which  follow  school  in  this  manner.  But 
it  is  a  great  misfortune  and  ought  not  to  be  imposed  by  parents  who 
have  sufficient  means.  ^ 

Though  a  decided  improvement  has  taken  place  of  late,  there  is 
still  an  immense  amount  of  teaching,  both  public  and  private,  which 
is  of  little  value  in  a  technical  sense,  and  of  none  at  all  as  mental 
discipline.  Nothing  can  raise  the  tone  of  school  and  home  teaching 
so  effectually  as  the  existence  oi  collegiate  teaching  which  is  in  many 
cases  to  succeed  the  other.  Just  as  the  certainty  that  a  considerable 
part  of  the  boys  in  any  school  will  proceed  to  college  has  raised  the 
character  of  the  teaching  for  all,  the  certainty  that  many  of  the 
young  ladies  in  any  school  would  proceed  to  college  would  raise  the 
value  of  the  teaching  for  all  there  also. 

The  heads  of  good  schools  would  be  only  too  glad  to  have  at  last  a 
test  by  which  good  teaching  would  be  known.  And  it  is  easy  to  see 
how  sure  a  test  of  acqiuremeut  at  least  college  certificates  would  be 
for  governesses. 

Some  have  feared  that  college  teaching  and  examinations  would 
cause  an  excitement  injurious  to  girls.  But  women  have  a  heavy 
share  in  the  infinitely  more  exciting  cares  and  sorrows  of  life, 
and  are  not  incapacitated  for  duty  by  them.  Besides,  the  sound 
judgment  and  quiet  strength  produced  by  good  training  are  the  best 
preparation  for  all  vicissitudes.  A  woman  who  has  her  faculties  at 
command,  who  sees  trouble  as  it  is,  not  through  the  exagjjemting  mist 
of  ignorance,  and  who  has  fortitude  and  energy,  instead  of  u\ero 
resignation, — has  a  mighty  talisman  for  securing  peace  and  doing  good. 

Some  parents  are  influenced  by  a  fear  that  in  a  college,  a  sphere  so 
much  wider  than  home  or  school,  girb  might  find  associations  hurtful 
to  their  refinement  There  is  not  the  slightest  reason  why  it  should 
be  so.      Isolation,  if  wished,  would  be  far  more  practicable  in  a 
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properly  developed.  How  numerous  and  noble  are  the  enjoymcnis 
opened  up  to  cidtivated  minds.  Not  only  new  sources  of  interest  and 
satisfaction  are  discorered^  but  even  those  which  appeal  to  all, — 
the  love  of  nature,  and  the  affections  and  amenities  of  life  are 
heightened  by  the  well-endowed  mind  and  the  appreciative  eye  and 
ear.  A  great  blessing  which  such  a  mind  possesses  is  the  power  of  real 
and  deep  interest  in  a  great  variety  of  important  subjects.  It  would 
be  difficult  to  over-rate  the  benefit  of  tliis  faculty,  especially  to  those 
who  suffer  either  from  broken  health  or  anxiety  of  mind.  To  be 
able  to  displace  a  sad  thought  by  a  bright  one,  to  force  aside  useless 
regrets  by  elevating  study,  to  cheer  languid  or  sleepless  hours  with 
the  countless  treasures  of  a  well-stored  mind,  are  surely  powers  well 
worth  seeking  in  youth  and  healtli. 

There  is  a  growing  conviction  thnt  such  high-class  education  can 
only  be  had  by  providing  for  girls  fully  equipped  colleges,  to  take  up 
the  course  of  instruction  at  the  point  where  good  schools  leave  it. 
The  branches  of  study  which  hold  the  leading  places  in  colleges  for 
young  men,  are  all  but  unknown  to  the  majority  of  ladies ;  yet  we 
believe  them  to  be  well  adapted  to  their  intellectual  training  also. 
The  very  general  opinion  of  able  and  observant  men  respecting 
education  is  that  there  is  ^*no  other  material  of  mental  cultivation 
which  can  expand  the  soul  as  classical  literature  can  expand  it." 
The  two  great  tongues  which  are  called  classical  are  the  sources 
whence  are  drawn  all  scientitic  and  philosophical  language,  and  in 
dealing  with  science  and  philosophy  tcot^s  are  things.  Moreover, 
the  acquisition  of  these  tongues  is  one  of  the  best  methods  of  gaining 
some  one  division  of  systematic  knowledge,  and  therefore  one  of  the 
best  aids  to  mental  discipline.  On  the  other  hand,  logical  studies 
and  scientific  studies  are  peculiarly  adapted  for  the  correction  of 
those  mental  failings,  whether  natural  or  superinduced,  which  are 
laid  to  the  charge  of  women  They  are  ssdd  to  attempt  to  reason 
without  data,  and  to  pronounce  after  imperfect  observation.  Nothing 
could  be  so  well  fitted  to  teach  patient  and  thorough  investigation, 
and  clearness  of  thought,  than  both  these  two  classes  of  study.  Some 
have  pronounced  the  difficulties  in  the  way  of  a  Ladies'  College, 
strictly  so  called,  to  be  insuperable.  But  half  its  difiiculties  melt 
away  upon  being  examined,  and  there  are  greater  in  any  other  plan. 
Examinations  by  existing  institutions  are  doubtless  very  useful,  but 
they  cannot  provide  systematic  advanced  teaching. 

It  is  only  by  having  the  regular  arrangements  of  a  college — the 
large  number  of  students,  the  orderly  and  complete  curriculum  of 
study—  that  a  thoroughly  efficient  staff  of  professors  is  to  be  had. 
It  is  only  in  a  college  that  we  can  attempt  to  have  those  scholarships, 
awarded  to  different  branches  of  study,  suited  to  diflferent  classes  of 
mind,  which  exercise  so  powerful  an  influence  in  stimulating 
industry,  and  often  besides  enable  hard-working  but  poor  students  to 
reap  the  same  advantages  as  their  more  favoured  companions. 
Though  ladies  of  unusual  energy  may  triumph  over  present  obstacles, 
yet  it  is  only  in  a  college  that  the  appliances  uoedful  for  jnost  can  be 
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accumulated,  a  library  aud  scientific  apparatus  provided,  and  the 
studies  so  arranged  as  to  make  the  most  of  the  time  given  to  tliem. 
It  is  tbero  only,  al&o,  that  there  can  be  the  frequent  and  testing 
examinations  whicli  alone  can  secure  that  each  student  is  thoroughly 
taught.  Dr.  Arnold,  in  writing  to  Mr.  Justice  Coleridge,  alluding  to 
the  great  defects  in  the  educntion  of  ladies,  speaks  particularly  of  the 
loss  sustained  by  the  want  of  frequent  examinations,  "  which  con- 
centrate one's  reading  so  beautifully,"  and  which  give  **  the  power 
of  retaining  many  things  in  the  mind  at  once."  lie  then  says  that 
he  sees  no  hope  of  permanent  improvement  "  while  wo  are  totally 
without  the  machinery  provided  for  boys."  This  is  surely  a  strong 
reason  for  creating  that  machinery  with  as  little  delay  as  possible. 

Already  more  than  one  Ladies'  College  is  in  exidtence,  which  may 
truly  deserve  the  name,  and  they  have  each  proved  useful  and 
Buccessful.  But  the  work  to  be  done  is  so  great  that  to  achieve 
•uc^csa  we  must  aim  very  high.  •  Besides,  as  the  colleges  will  be 
standards  for  the  schools  to  work  up  to,  and  prepare  for,  any  weakness 
here  would  do  much  mischief. 

Of  course,  there  are  many  whose  narrow  circumstances  would  forbid 
them  to  employ  the  years  which  follow  school  in  this  manner.  But 
it  is  a  great  misfortune  and  ought  not  to  be  imposed  by  parents  who 
have  sufficient  means. 

Though  a  decided  improvement  has  taken  place  of  late,  there  is 
still  an  immense  amount  of  teaching,  both  public  aud  private,  which 
is  of  little  value  in  a  technical  sense,  and  of  none  at  all  as  mental 
discipline.  Nothing  can  raise  the  tone  of  school  and  home  teaching 
so  effectually  as  the  existence  oi  collegiate  teaching  which  is  in  many 
eases  to  succeed  the  other.  Just  as  the  certainty  that  a  considerable 
part  of  the  boys  in  any  school  will  proceed  to  college  has  raised  the 
character  of  the  teaching  for  all,  the  certainty  that  many  of  the 
young  ladies  in  any  school  would  proceed  to  college  would  raise  the 
value  of  the  teaching  for  all  there  also. 

The  heads  of  good  schools  would  be  only  too  glad  to  have  at  last  a 
test  by  which  good  teaching  would  be  known.  And  it  is  easy  to  see 
how  sure  a  test  of  acquirement  at  least  college  certificates  would  be 
for  governesses. 

Some  have  feared  that  college  teaching  and  examinations  would 
cause  an  excitement  injurious  to  girls.  But  women  have  a  heavy 
share  in  the  infinitely  more  exciting  cares  and  sorrows  of  life, 
and  are  not  incapacitated  for  duty  Uy  them.  Besides,  the  sound 
judgment  and  quiet  strength  produced  by  good  training  are  the  best 
preparation  for  all  vicissitudes.  A  woman  who  has  her  faculties  at 
command,  who  sees  trouble  as  it  is,  not  through  the  exaggerating  mist 
of  ignorance,  and  who  has  Ibrtitude  and  energy,  inst^iud  of  mere 
resignation, — has  a  mighty  talisman  for  securing  peace  and  doing  good. 

Some  parents  are  influenced  by  a  fear  that  in  a  college,  a  sphere  so 
much  wider  than  home  or  school,  girb  might  find  associations  hurtful 
to  their  refinement  There  is  not  the  slightest  reason  why  it  should 
be  so.     Isolation,  if  wished,  would  be  far  more  practicable  in  a 
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college  than  a  school;  but  experience  shows  that  the  moral  character, 
from  which  alane  refinement  can  flow,  is  already  formed  before  the 
age  at  which  most  young  ladies  would  enter  college.  Besides,  to  a 
thoughtful  and  high-minded  girl,  there  would  be  much  advantage  in 
so  wide  a  field  of  observation  ;  it  would  be  certain  to  enlarge  her 
capacity  of  interest,  deepen  her  sympathies,  and  awaken  the  desire 
and  power  habitually  to  promote  the  good  of  others. 

A  like  fear,  as  to  the  publicity  which  the  idea  of  college  classes  and 
college  honours  suggests,  is  equally  unfounded.  In  a  ladies'  college  the 
publicity  is  nearly  among  laidies  only,  and  the  comparatively  small 
number  of  others  interested  in  its  afiTairs.  There  is  nothing  here  to 
shock  the  most  refined  feelings. 

Perhaps  some  parents  are  afraid  that  a  highly-educated  girl  might 
shape  a  novel  path  in  life  for  herself.  Why  should  they  dread  it  ? 
If  a  girl  is  trained  while  young  in  those  right  and  heaven-directed 
motives  which  are  the  only  safe  guides,  and  is  then  given  such  an 
education  as  will  develop  her  faculties,  expand,  store,  and  strengthen 
her  mind,  and  give  her  such  command  over  her  own  powers  as  to 
know  what  they  can  do,  she  may  very  safely  be  allowed  to  choose 
her  own  way.  She  will  not  then  attempt  either  what  she  cannot,  or 
what  she  ought  not  to  do. 

Surely  the  fear  of  expense  will  not  deter  those  in  easy  circum* 
stances  from  this  scheme.  The  present  showy  and  superficial  style 
of  girls'  education  is  oflen  extremely  expensive ;  most  likely  a  more 
rational  plan  would  be  far  less  so.  But  if  not,  yet  men  who  make 
no  difiiculty  about  giving  their  sons  a  college  education  ought  to  make 
none  on  this  score  about  giving  their  daughters  similar  advantages. 
And,  again,  parents  who  are  not  wealthy  often  make  considerable 
efforts  to  send  to  college  such  of  their  sons  as  have  abilities  or  strong 
wishes  for  a  line  of  life  requiring  such  preparation ;  let  them  just 
apply  the  same  rule  to  their  daughters.  It  is  a  plain  duty,  though 
one  grievously  neglected,  that  parents  who  are  not  able  to  give  their 
daughters  a  provision  according  to  their  social  standing,  should  give 
them  a  training  for  some  suitable  profession  or  business.  One  or 
other  is  an  absolute  right — either  the  means  of  working,  or  the 
means  to  live  without  working.  But  custom  so  blinds  people,  that 
even  afiTectionate  fathers  often  leave  their  girls  helpless  in  the  world, 
under  the  notion  that  they  will  be  sure  to  marry,  and  so  be  provided 
for.  But  many  never  marry,  and  others  are  driven  to  it  just  by 
poverty,  with  small  chance  ^  happiness.  Afifection,  then,  should 
lead  even  parents  who  are  not  wealthy  to  seek  such  education  for 
their  girls  as  may  enable  them  to  make  their  own  way  in  the  world 
if  needful.  A  good  education  can  never  be  lost ;  and  a  wise  parent 
will  rather  give  his  daughter  that  which  will  increase  in  worth  every 
hour  of  her  life,  and  assist  her  in  every  emergency,  than  the  mere 
money  value  which  such  an  education  would  have  cost,  or  ten  times 
that  sum  either.  Let  both  fathers  and  mothers  consider  the  whole 
matter  thoughtfully,  placing  their  affection  for  their  children  higher 
than  either  prejudice  or  custom. 
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There  is  no  reason  for  the  intervention  and  assistance  of  the  State, 
in  the  education  of  jouDg  meu  of  the  upper  and  middle  classes,  which 
does  not  applj  to  the  education  of  young  women  of  the  same 
classes. 

It  cannot  be  said  that  the  State  assists  their  education  merely 
as  providing  them  with  means  to  earn  their  bread,  and  that  that 
does  not  apply  to  girls.  For  the  number  of  women,  of  the  rank  and 
with  the  tastes  and  habits  of  ladies,  who  are  obliged  to  earn  their 
own  bread  is  much  greater  than  is  generally  supposed.  But  this  is 
not  the  ground  upon  which  colleges  are  supported. 

The  fundamental  idea  is,  to  provide,  for  persons  of  those  classes 
which  exercise  most  influence  upon  others,  and  whoso  duties  in  life 
are  the  most  important,  the  means  of  the  highest  possible  cultivation, 
and  the  highest  development  of  their  talents;  believing  that  such 
education  is  the  best  preparation  for  their  duties.  And  the  scholar- 
ships provided,  and  the  exhibitions  connected  with  particular  schools, 
are  very  wisely  designed  to  attract  as  much  as  possible  of  the  latent 
talent  of  the  country,  and  to  render  it  available  for  the  general 
good.  This  principle  is  just  that  upon  which  we  believe  colleges 
for  ladies  ought  to  be  assisted  by  the  State.  But  while  convinced 
that  we  have  a  right  to  public  aid,  we  cannot  afford  to  wait  for  it. 
Those  who  see  the  importance  of  collegiate  education  for  ladies, 
whether  they  have  any  personal  interest  in  it  or  not,  must  make  an 
effort  to  inaugurate  such  institutions,  before  looking  for  help.  It  is 
hard  to  move  so  ponderous  a  body  as  the  Government,  especially 
when  there  are  so  many  louder  claimants  for  attention.  But  whilst 
we  reserve  our  claim,  combined  effort  can  start  such  colleges,  and  ere 
long  the  results  will  prove  the  wisdom  of  this  course. 

The  arrangements  of  a  first-class  college  may  vary  in  different 
places  and  circumstances,  though  substantially  the  same  plan  must 
prevail  in  all.  Those  familiar  with  the  working  of  the  most  suc- 
cessful existing  colleges  are  of  course  the  best  fitted  to  suggest  the 
details  of  a  new  one,  with  such  changes  us  are  needful  to  adapt  them 
to  our  purpose,  or  as  experience  has  shown  to  be  desirable. 

Every  school  or  college  which  otters  good  education  to  girls  of  the 
higher  classes  has  been  fully  appreciated.  Yet  if  those  who  are 
without  it  were  really  blind  to  its  merits,  it  would  only  show  their 
need  for  it  more  strongly.  It  is  a  sad  thing,  to  waken  pity  as  well 
as  83rmpathy,  to  see  fine  young  minds,  partly  instructed,  and  desirous 
of  rising  higher,  struggling  for  a  while  against  the  impalpable  barriers 
round  them,  and  then  losing  heart  and  giving  up  in  despair. 

We  need  the  co-operation  of  all  who  see  the  want  of  high-class 
education.  A  right  and  earnest  tone  of  feeling  among  ladies  on  this 
subject  would  be  our  greatest  help.  Ladies  in  affluent  circumstances 
would  do  well  to  remember,  that  one  of  the  peculiar  obstacles  which 
prevent  many  from  obtaining  good  education,  is  the  fact  that  they 
often  are  unable  to  command  money  enough  for  it.  A  young  man 
with  a  strong  desire  for  learning,  and  whose  parents  or  friends  cannot 
assist  him,  can  do  something  towards  earning  his  college  fees  for 
himself ;  but  a  girl  in  simili^  circumstances  can  hardly  do  anything. 
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Wealthy  ladies  could  scarcely  do  a  wiser  thing  than  to  provide,  eithef 
by  founding  scholarships,  or  by  private  help,  the  meSBUis  of  aid  for 
such.  Indeed,  they  appeal  to  the  good  feeling  of  all  who  appreciate 
the  blessings  of  good  education,  and  sympathize  with  anxious  endea- 
vours after  it ;  but  especially  to  those  of  their  own  sex  and  class, 
possessed  of  greater  pecuniary  advantages. 

Ladies  who  are  determined  to  study  are  no  longer  exposed  to  the 
same  disagreeables  as  formerly.  Yet,  society  is  still  a  long  way  from 
a  proper  understanding  either  of  their  rights  or  duties  in  this  matter; 
and  insists  upon  applying  to  it  a  stiif  utilitarian  test,  which  it  has 
discarded  for  a  higher  one  in  most  otlier  things.  Parents  can  do 
much  to  remove  the  anxious  feeling  so  caused,  but  not  a  little 
depends  on  the  students  themselves. 

A  young  lady  who  does  not  expect  to  earn  her  bread  by  means  of  her 
studies,  nor  is  able  to  foresee  the  precise  point  where  they  shall  be 
put  to  visible  use  for  other  people's  advantage,  will  certainly  be 
harassed  by  frequent  questions  of  ♦'  Cut  bono  f"  She  must  be  pre- 
pared to  walk  steadily  forward  in  the  path  she  has  chosen,  satisfied 
that  if  God  and  her  conscience  approve  of  her  making  the  best  use 
of  the  talents  He  has  given  her,  the  remarks  and  censures  of  others 
ought  not  to  move  her  in  the  least.  She  need  not  be  afraid  that  the 
good  or  the  wise  will  find  fault,  or  sneer  at  her  efforts.  It  should 
surely  be  a  stimulus  to  thoughtful  girls  of  the  better  classes  now  to 
press  forward  bravely  to  a  higher  culture — that  by  so  doing  they  are 
smoothing  the  way  for  others  in  all  time  to  come.  They  need  not 
fear  that  the  total  results  of  advanced  education  can  be  otherwise  than 
good,  good  in  the  highest  sense  and  degree.  For  none  can  doubt  that 
when  God  gives  talents  to  any  soul,  He  means  them  to  be  fully  and 
wisely  used. 

And,  moreover,  no  form  of  religious  belief  can  be  truly  and  intelli- 
gently held  without  a  basis  of  sound  reason  and  judgment  ;  other- 
wise it  is  exposed  to  eveiy  storm  that  blows,  and  the  most  conscien- 
tious may  be  the  soonest  brought  into  danger. 

Nothing  is  more  sure  than  that  the  heart  and  intellect  are  necessary 
to  each  other ;  if  one  starves  the  other  suffers.  We  aim  at  doing 
something  to  restore  the  balance  between  them  for  one  very  large 
section  of  society ;  one  whose  influence  is  so  great,  and  ramifies  so 
far,  that  no  person  whatever  can  be  uuaffected  by  it.  But  we 
especially  desire  this  high  mental  culture  for  the  sake  of  ladies  them- 
selves— doing  what  we  can  to  assist  in  realising,  for  as  many  as 
possible,  Word  worth's  beautiful  description  : — 

**  A  being  breathing  thoughtful  breath, 
A  traveller  between  life  and  death, — 
The  reason  firm,  the  temperate  will, 
Endurance,  foresight,  strength,  and  skill, 
A  perfect  woman,  nobly  planned 
To  warn,  to  comfort,  to  command ; 
And  yet  a  spirit  still,  and  bright 
With  something  of  angelio  light ! " 
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On  Compulsory  JSducation.  By  the  Rev.  James  M*Cosn,  LL.t). 

WHEN  I  set  out  a  few  years  ago,  on  a  tour  in  Germany,  I  was  as 
strongly  prepossessed  as  ever  a  Briton  wjis,  again:5t  eoinpulsory 
eilucation.  But  in  visitiug  the  great  elties  of  Prussia,  Saxony,  and 
Austria  I  did  not  see  in  the  streets  tiie  idle  children  so  coufttantly 
falling  under  our  eyes  in  such  towns  in  our  country,  as  London,  Liver- 
pool, Manchester,  Glasgow,  Dublin,  and  Belfast.  I  was  led  to  inquire 
into  the  cause,  and  found  it  to  lie  in  the  circumstance  that  the  children 
in  those  countries  were  all  required  by  law  to  be  at  school.  I  had 
occasion  to  be  in  the  streets  at  all  hours  from  early  morning  till  mid- 
night: I  inquired  into  the  operation  of  the  law;  I  inspected  the 
schools  with  considerable  care ;  and,  however  reluctant  to  confess, 
even  to  myself,  that  I  had  been  wrong,  I  felt  that  my  previous  incli- 
nations ought  to  give  way,  and  I  have  ever  since  avowed  the  change 
of  conviction  from  a  narrow  insulai*  prejudice  to  a  judgment  founded 
on  a  wider  knowledge.  There  was  much  in  Germany,  much  even 
in  German  education,  which  I  regarded  as  surpassed  by  the  cor- 
responding state  of  things  in  our  country.  But  here  is  a  point  in  which 
our  neighbours  are  8ui)erior  to  us,  and  I  felt  that  it  would  be  no 
disgrace  to  us  to  look  beyond  our  own  things  to  those  of  others. 

In  neaiiy  every  civilized  country,  except  Great  Britain,  there  is  a 
law  of  some  kind  requiring  parents  to  educate  their  childi-en.  In 
Prussia  there  has  been  a  compulsory  law  for  ages,  and  the  conse- 
quence is  a  high  standard  of  education  among  all  classes.  In  the 
Prussian  army  only  three  per  cent,  of  the  recruits  were  found  un- 
educated, whereas  in  the  British  army  more  than  one-fifth  cannot  read. 
In  every  state  of  Germany,  except,  I  believe,  Hamburgh  and  Fraiik- 
fort-ou-the-Maiue,  there  is  a  compulsory  law.  In  Holland,  which  I 
visited  last  month,  I  did  not  fnid  a  positive  law  enjoining  education  ; 
but  that  practical  people  accomplish  the  same  end  by  withdrawing 
relief  from  paupers  when  they  do  not  send  their  children  to  school. 
All  the  cantons  of  Switzerland,  except  Geneva,  Schwarz,  Uri,  and 
Unterwalden  have  a  compulsory  system.  Italy,  since  she  became 
free,  has  enjoined  education  through  all  her  provinces.  In  Denmark, 
Sweden,  and  Norway  pai'ents  are  exposed  to  penalties  if  they  leavo 
their  children  uneducated.  Even  in  Spain,  Portugal,  Turkey,  and 
the  Danubian  Piincipalities  the  law  is  proclaimed,  though  in  these 
countries  there  is  no  adequate  authority  to  enforce  it.*  Crossing  the 
Atlantic  I  find  that  in  Connecticut  a  person  is  disfranchised  who 
Cannot  read.  In  Rhode  Island  a  power  is  given  to  the  several 
townships  to  make  byelaws  for  suppressing  truancy — that  is,  sys- 
tematic absence  from  school.  In  Massachusetts,  the  model  state  in 
respect  of  education,  persons  neglecting  to  send  their  children  to 
t^chool  are  liable  to  a  fine  of  twenty  dollars.  I  found  as  the  result  of  my 
inquiries  in  the  United  States  last  year,  that  the  desire  for  education 

*  There  is  valuable  information  oa  this  subject  in  Questions  Jor  a  Rejormt 
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was  so  strong  and  universal  that  there  was  little  need  for  putting 
a  compulsory  law  in  execution.  But  the  law  exists  in  a  number  of 
States,  and  I  ascertained,  that,  as  in  Massachusets  and  elsewhere  cases 
were  occurring  of  young  people,  especially  from  Europe,  springing 
up  in  ignorance,  the  authorities  were  taking  active  steps  to  have  the 
law  executed.  In  ISew  York  there  is  a  department  of  police  force, 
called  truant  officers,  especially  appointed  to  look  after  children  who 
absent  themselves  from  school. 

So  far  as  I  know  there  are  only  three  grounds  on  which  com- 
pulsory education  can  be  objected  to  ;  one  is  the  right  of  the  parent 
to  do  as  he  pleases  with  his  children ;  a  second  is  that  the  end  can  be 
accomplished  by  a  sense  of  duty  on  the  part  of  parents  and  liberality 
on  the  part  of  the  rich ;  and,  thirds  that  public  opinion  is  against  it. 

(1.)  I  acknowledge  that  the  parents  have  certain  indefeasible 
rights  of  which  they  cannot  be  deprived.  To  them  primarily  has 
been  committed  by  God  the  upbringing  of  their  children.  Parents 
have  rights  of  conscience  which  ought  to  be  attended  to  by  legislators 
and  others.  No  state,  no  priest,  no  presbyter,  has  a  right  to  compel 
a  father  to  send  his  boy  to  a  school  where  tenets  are  taught  of  which 
he  disapproves,  to  force  a  Roman  Catholic  father  to  send  his  boy  to  a 
school  where  he  must  learn  Protestantism,  or  a  Protestant  father  to 
send  his  boy  to  a  Roman  Catholic  school.  But  respecting  every 
religious  conviction — which  I  will  show  can  easily  be  done^ — I  hold 
that  for  the  public  good,  and  particularly  in  order  to  the  prevention 
of  evils  which  would  otherwise  be  inflicted  on  the  community,  the 
State  has  a  right  to  lay  restraint  on  parents  and  their  children.  We 
impose  sanitary  restrictions  on  families,  on  their  dwellings,  and  on 
their  sewerage,  and  on  open  indecencies ;  and  are  we  not  to  be 
allowed  to  lay  down  rules  to  prevent  the  formation  of  a  polluted 
moral  atmosphere  which  produces  far  worse  evils  than  fever  or 
cholera,  an  ignorance  which  genders  vice  and  crime  ?  We  ordain 
that  all  children  shall  be  vaccinated  in  order  to  prevent  the  spread 
of  a  contagious  disease,  which  used  to  decimate  the  population  of  our 
land,  and  are  we  not  entitled,  by  instilling  a  good  education,  to  stop 
so  far  as  we  can  the  propagation  of  a  far  more  infectious  and  dele- 
terious malady  ?  In  Great  Bntain  children  are  required  to  be 
registered  at  birth,  that  we  may  know  what  people  we  have,  and 
what  to  do  with  them  and  for  them ;  and  I  would,  by  a  like  State 
enactment,  have  every  child's  name  registered  on  the  books  of  some 
school,  or  taught  by  a  private  teacher,  that  he  may  know  what  is  the 
duty  he  owes  to  the  State  and  to  his  fellow  men.  For  years  past  we 
have  been  imposing  restraints  on  the  employment  of  boys  and  girls 
in  factories,  and  from  the  seen  benefits  we  are  extending  the  Act  to 
nearly  all  employments ;  and  if  we  thus  look  after  young  people  to 
prevent  their  health  from  being  injured  by  the  cupidity  of  those 
placed  over  them,  are  we  not  required  to  guard  against  influences 
which  inflict  on  the  mind  far  greater  mischief  than  premature  labour 
does  on  the  body  ?  We  have  already  a  compulsory  Act  bearing  on 
the  education  of  children  working  in  factories  ;  we  wish  the  Act  to 
throw  its  protection  over  others  who  equally  stand  in  need  of  it. 
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And  there  is  no  difficulty  in  secnring  that  there  be  no  interference 
with  the  religioas  convictions  of  parents,  under  a  compnlsorj  system. 
While  the  State  enjoins  that  every  child  shall  be  educated,  it  should 
not  enact  that  it  be  sent  to  any  particular  school ;  the  child  may  get 
its  instruction  where  the  parent  may  think  fit,  in  public  or  in  private. 
Contemporaneous  with  its  compulsory  enactments,  the  State  must 
secure  that  a  good  school  be  established  in  every  district ;  and  in 
that  school  there  should  be  **  the  conscience  clause,*'  providing  that 
the  child  shall  not  be  constrained  to  receive  religious  instruction  of 
which  the  parent  disapproves,  or,  better  still,  have  the  special  religious 
instruction  at  a  separate  time,  as  in  the  excellent  Irish  system,  where 
the  religious  instruction  is  g^iven  more  solemnly  and  effectively,  just 
because  it  is  given  at  a  separate  and  quiet  hour.  And  if  there  be 
persons  or  denominations  not  satisfied  with  us,  they  have  full  liberty 
in  thia  land  of  freedom  to  combine  and  provide  funds  to  set  up 
Bchoolfl  according  to  their  own  model. 

(2.)  But  then  it  is  said  that  the  evils  can  be  met  under  the  volun- 
tary system.  In  answering  this  objection,  I  am  to  show  that  the 
evils  have  not  been  met,  and  that  they  are  not  likely  to  be  met. 

I  admit  that  in  certain  districts  of  our  country  the  education 
returns  show  a  very  satisfactory  state  of  things.  In  the  parts  of  our 
towns  where  the  wealthy,  or  the  better  portion  of  our  artizan  class,  re- 
side; in  the  rural  regions  where  the  squires  and  the  ministers  of  religion 
are  promoting  education  separately  or  in  combination ;  in  the  parts  of 
Scotland,  Ireland,  and  Wales  where  religious  convictions  are  strong, 
the  attendance  of  children  at  school  is  very  large.  In  England,  1  in 
7*7  of  the  population,  and,  in  Scotland,  1  in  6*5,  are  reported  as  being 
on  the  roll  of  some  school.  But  when  we  come  down  from  these 
general  statements  to  examine  particular  districts  and  classes,  we  find 
a  melancholy,  an  alarming  state  of  things.  It  has  been  said  that  if 
you  take  a  mile  square  in  the  district  of  St.  James's,  London,  you 
will  find  in  the  season  a  greater  amount  of  intellect  than  in  any  other 
like  portion  of  the  world.  But,  not  far  from  it,  I  could  find  you  a 
mile  square  in  Loudon,  in  which  there  is  a  greater  amount  of  igno- 
rance and  vice  than  in  any  other  similar  space  on  our  globe.  That 
is  the  pride  of  our  land — more  wealth,  perhaps  more  intelligence, 
than  in  any  other  kingdom  ;  that  is  the  disgrace  of  our  land — more 
poverty,  and  vice,  perhaps,  than  in  any  other  country.  I  do  not  wish 
.  to  lessen  the  wealth  of  the  rich,  or  the  knowledge  of  the  educated ; 
but  it  is  a  burning  shame  that  our  wealth  and  our  intelligence  have 
allowed  our  ignorant  and  vicious  masses  to  sink  to  so  low  a  level. 

In  1865,  the  means  of  education  were  wanting  in  the  diocese  of 
LfOndon  for  between  150,000  and  200,000  children.  Every  one 
has  heard  of  the  active  society  which  aims  at  providing  education 
for  the  poor  in  Manchester  and  Salford.  The  Committee  of  Council 
on  Education  thus  sums  up  its  doings  : — *'  Certain  defined  districts 
of  Manchester  and  Salford  are  being  visited  one  after  another  from 
house  to  house.  The  result  for  several  districts  was  published  No- 
vember, 1865,  and  it  showed  that  in  eveiy  fifteen  children  between  the 
ages  of  three  and  twelve,  one  was  at  work,  six  were  at  school,  and  the 
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other  eight  neglected.  It  is  probable  that  a  majority  of  the  neglected 
eight-fii'teenths  above  named  do  pick  up  some  little  schooling  between 
three  and  twelve  years  of  age,  at  irregular  intervals  ;  but  there  is  no 
doubt  thnt  the  general  result  is,  that  there  are  many  thousands  of 
children  in  large  towns  like  Manchester,  growing  up  and  going  to 
work  without  any  school  education,  and  many  thousands  whose 
schooling  is  utterly  worthless."  Coming  to  Glasgow,  we  find  that  in 
the  rich  district  of  Blythswood  there  are  7*1  at  school ;  but  then,  in 
the  poorer  districts,  we  have  in  Hutchensontown,  1  in  12'8  ;  in 
Tradeston,  1  in  13*2;  in  Bridgeton,  1  in  14*5;  and  in  the  whole  of 
Glasgow  1  in  ll'l.  Messrs.  Harvey  and  Greig  report :  **  The  volun- 
tary system  has  hitherto  proved  utterly  inadequate  to  eifect  the  edu- 
cation of  the  mai^ses  of  the  population  congregated  in  our  large 
towns."  Referring  to  the  Clyde  district,  two-thirds  of  the  children 
of  school  age  are  attending  no  school.  '^  And  what  are  these  neg- 
lected children  doing  if  they  are  not  at  school  ?  They  arc  idling  in 
the  streets  and  wynds ;  tumbling  about  in  the  gutters  ;  selling 
matches  ;  running  errands  ;  working  in  tobacco  shops  ;  cared  for  by 
no  man  ;  with  parents  or  guardians  over  them  who  would  resent  as 
an  impertinent  interference  any  care  or  sympathy  that  expresses 
itself  in  any  other  way  than  a  gift  of  money,  of  clothes,  or  of  bread." 
I  am  able,  from  house  to  house  visitation  in  more  than  one  district  in 
this  town,  to  &ay  that  there  is  the  same  state  of  things  in  Belfast.  I 
asked  the  Town  Mission  to  procure  me  some  statistics  through  their 
agents.  One  of  them,  a  graduate  of  the  Queen's  University,  reports, 
that  he  set  about  inquiring  of  the  parents  whether  their  children  were 
at  school,  and  commonly  got  the  reply  that  they  were  ;  by  which 
they  meant  that  they  had  some  time  or  other  been  at  school,  or  were 
to  be  at  school  some  future  time.  Not  satisfied  with  this  he  set 
'about  examining  the  children,  and  he  found  in  a  district  of  102  fami- 
lies, and  these  by  no  means  the  most  degraded  in  Belfast,  that  out  of 
258  children  between  five  and  fifteen,  only  145  could  read,  leaving 
113  who  had  received  and  were  receiving  Utile  or  no  education.  He 
visited  last  week  QQ  families  (not  the  same  as  those  in  the  above  list), 
and  found  133  children  between  twelve  and  fifteen,  and  of  these  only 
44  were  at  school  on  the  day  ho  called. 

But  then  it  is  said  that  what  cannot  be  done  by  a  sense  of  doty  on 
the  part  of  parents,  may  be  accomplished  by  public  opinion  brought 
to  bear  on  it,  and  the  exertions  of  the  benevolent.  But  here  again  it 
can  be  shown  that  the  voluntary  system  utterly  fails.  Even  in  rural 
districts  all  over  the  three  kingdoms  there  are  careless  parents  who 
keep  away  (heir  children  from  school  on  the  most  trifling  pretences, 
or  wlio  never  send  them  to  school  at  all;  and  who  have  fallen  so  beneath 
public  opinion  that  they  resist  all  the  appeals  made  to  them  by 
ministers  of  religion  or  the  benevolent,  and  are  bringing  up  their 
children  in  ignorance  and  under  a  hardening  process  which  is  sure  to 
makQthem  pests  of  their  neighbourhood  all  their  lives.  But  it  is  in 
towns  that  the  evil  appears  in  the  most  alarming  form.  Eveiyone 
who  has  visited  from  house  to  house  in  our  cities,  knows  that  in 
certain  districts  of  ail  of  them  there  is  a  sunken  population  which 
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eaonot  be  vwBjed  or  reached  by  the  motives  which  influence  the 
better  portions  of  humanity.  It  consists,  first  of  the  worst  portions  of 
our  town  population  herding  together,  and  then  of  the  worst  portions 
of  our  country  population  driven  into  towns  by  their  crimes  and  the 
force  of  public  opinion.  Certain  streets,  lanes,  or  districts  come  to  be 
possessed  by  this  class,  and  they  countenance  each  oihcr  in  their 
degradation ;  and  in  the  end  no  others  will  live  with  them,  except 
indeed  at  times  certain  deserving  poor  persons  driven  there  by 
absolute  indigence — to  find  their  children  allured  in  a  brief  space  into 
the  crime  which  rages  around  them.  Into  theiic  sinks  the  population 
that  becomes  degraded  pours  itself ;  and  there  filth,  beggary, 
drunkenness,  and  crime  seeth  and  ferment  and  emit  a  malaria  worse 
than  fever  or  plague  or  pestilence.  Out  of  these  dens  come  the 
greater  number  of  our  paupers,  beggars,  and  criminals.  Here  are 
reared  the  great  body  of  our  young  thieves  and  robbers  and  low 
prostitutes.  Talk  of  infiucncing  such  places  and  persons  by  public 
opinion !  In  truth  there  is  a  public  opinion  even  here,  but  it  is 
certainly  not  in  favour  of  education  ;  it  is  a  sentiment  against  all 
restraint,  against  the  law,  against  the  police,  and  in  favour  of  clever 
deeds  of  cunning  and  daring,  in  favour  of  the  ex{>ert  young  thief  and 
robber.  It  is  a  proof  that  Christianity  has  not  died  out  among  us, 
that  it  is  yet  a  living  power  ip  our  land,  the  fact  that  benevolent 
people  iu  large  numbers  go  down  into  these  dens : — ministers  and 
missionaries,  visitors  malo  and  female,  agents  of  our  destitute, 
sick  and  clothing  societies,  tract  distiihutors.  Sabbath  school 
teachers,  including  ladies  and  gentlemen  who  go  out  from  houses 
and  homes  where  they  have  every  luxury  and  every  refinement, 
into  places  breathing  infection  and  presenting  moral  corruption 
in  its  most  offensive  forms.  And  all  such,  provided  they  go 
in  a  kindly  and  humble  spirit,  are  received — yea,  welcomed — not 
ouly  by  the  destitute,  but  by  the  most  crinunal.  But  then,  how  often 
have  they  to  return  with  a  sad  and  sorrowful,  at  times  almost  with  a 
broken  heart,  feeling  as  if  they  hud  only  been,  as  it  were,  sowing 
seed  on  the  rock — trying  to  sweeten  the  Atlantic  by  casting  buckets 
of  fresh  water  into  it.  They  easily  get  the  parents  to  promise  to  send 
their  children  to  the  school  or  Sabbath  chiss ;  next  week,  or  next 
month,  when  they  go  back,  they  find  the  children  strolling  the  streets 
or  begging,  as  they  did  before.  They  ask  the  cause  ;  and  are  told  it 
is  because  the  parents  cannot  pay  the  school  fees ;  well,  they  promise 
to  pay  the  pence  required,  but  on  inquiring  of  the  teacher  they  find 
that  the  children  have  attended  two  or  three  days  and  then  disap- 
peared— the  fact  being  that  the  parents  required  the  money  earned  by 
the  begging  or  petty  errand-work  of  the  children.  They  are  now 
assured  that  the  children  cannot  be  sent  to  school  for  want  of  clothinsr : 
well,  the  clothing  is  provided,  but  when  the  visitor  returns  he  finds  it 
is  pawned.  Driven  from  every  other  pretext,  the  mother  assures 
you  that  she  is  most  anxious  to  send  her  young  people  to  school,  but 
that  they  will  not  obey  her ;  for  through  bad  training  the  children 
bave  become  utterly  wild,  and  will  submit  to  no  restraint.     Of  all 
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people  our  charitable  people  are  those  who  feel  nloBt  the  need  of  a  law 
of  compulsory  education,  and  this  to  make  their  charity  do  any  good. 
There  are  persons  >\'ho  have  convinced  themselves  that  such  a  law 
would  do  away  with,  or  at  least  lessen,  benevolence  ;  but  the  truth  is 
it  would  hold  out  a  new  motive  to  philanthropy,— the  great  hindrance 
to  benevolent  exertion  in  the  bad  districts  of  our  great  cities  being 
fouud  in  the  helplessness  of  the  work.  Give  our  charitable  people  a 
young  generation  taught  to  read,  and  I  venture  to  Bay  that  they 
will  labour  more  than  ever,  and  give  more  than  ever,  and  feel  encou- 
raged in  their  work ;  and  Sabbath  schools,  and  churches  for  the 
poor,  and  house  to  house  visitation,  and  tract  societies,  and  yoimg 
men's  societies,  and  lending-libraries,  and  lecturing  institutes,  and 
penny  readings,  and  musical  associations,  and  savings-bank  agendea 
would  be  provided,  and  provided  because  found  to  be  valued  and  useful. 

I  am  quite  aware  that  poor  schools  and  ragged  schools  do  so  far 
lessen  the  evils  of  the  present  state  of  things.  But  are  there  not 
inconveniences  arising  from  poor  schools,  ansing  from  the  circnm- 
stance  that  the  children  are  being  trained  as  paupers,  with  a  sense  of 
dependence  on  others  ?  In  particular,  do  not  ragged  schools,  where 
children  are  fed  and  clothed,  breed  a  dependent  feeling  both  among 
parents  and  their  children  ?  I  am  not  speaking  against  such  schools. 
All  honour  to  those  who  have  set  them  up.  As  things  now  are  they 
are  absolutely  necessary  to  keep  the  rising  generation  in  certain  dis- 
tricts from  sinking  into  utter  degradation  and  crime.  But,  while 
they  lessen  the  evil,  they  are  not  fitted  to  conquer  it.  In  London 
there  are  30,000  children  at  ragged  schools ;  but  then  there  are  other 
30,000  reported  as  equally  fit  objects  for  these  charities.  Under  a 
properly  constituted  national  system  there  would  be  no  need  of  poor 
scliools  and  ragged  schools,  for  every  child  would  be  receiving  the 
elements  of  a  good  education,  and  be  in  a  position  to  take  advantage  of 
any  higher  education  which  the  State  or  benevolent  persons  might  offer. 

(3.)  But  then  it  is  said  that  the  public  feeling  of  this  country  is 
against  it,  and  that  therefore  a  compulsory  measure  can  never  be 
carried.  Now,  upon  this  I  have  to  remark,  first,  that  I  am  not  sure 
that  the  public  sentiment  is  against  it.  I  know  that  many  thinking 
people  are  in  favour  of  it,  and  the  number  of  such  is  increasing  every 
year.  Mr.  Sellar  says  that  "  the  great  majority  of  the  schoolmasters 
of  Scotland  consider  that  direct  compulsory  education  is  almost  a 
necessity,"  and  that  "  a  good  many  ministers,  and  some  laymen,  hold 
the  same  views."  Thus  I  further  believe,  that  the  lower  classes,  as  a 
whole,  are  not  unfriendly  to  it.  Mr.  Foster,  speaking  of  the  Durham 
collieries,  says,  *'  So  long  as  there  is  nothing  to  render  it  equally 
binding  on  ail,  none  will  venture  to  make  it  his  own.  Parents  would 
be  glad  of  legal  enactments  to  strengthen  their  own  hands  and  up- 
hold them  practically  in  what  they  believe  to  be  right,  but  have  not 
firmness  to  maintain,  as  regards  keeping  their  children  at  school. 
They  say  it  would  be  well  for  themselves  if  their  parents  had  been 
obliged  to  give  them  education."  This  I  know,  in  countries  where 
compulsory  education  is  the  law,  the  people  are  for  it.     In  Prussia  I 
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bad  to  listen  to  many  complaiDts  on  the  part  of  the  people  against 
their  governmenty  but  I  never  heard  one  of  them  utter  a  word  against 
the  law  which  required  them  to  educate  their  children.  I  have  only 
further  to  say  on  this  subject,  that  so  far  as  public  opinion  is  not 
right  on  this  subject,  it  is  to  be  enlightened  by  information ;  and  this 
IB  to  be  furnished  by  such  discussions  as  we  have  at  the  meetings  of 
the  Social  Sdence  Associatioo. 

But  how  18  the  scheme  to  be  executed?  To  this  I  answer  that  it  is 
to  be  done  in  this  country  as  in  other  countries.  Let  us  first  agree 
that  a  wise  law  is  desirable  and  a  machinery  for  e^^ecuting  it  will 
soon  be  found.  In  towns  there  are  functionaries  quite  competent  to 
do  the  work.  In  rural  districts  the  task  may  be  committed  to  the 
parish  authorities.  In  Ireland  we  have  stipendiary  magistrates  and 
a  police  force  who  could  aid.  The  idea  of  some  people  is  that  with 
■och  a  law  the  prosecutions  would  be  very  numerous ;  I  believe  they 
would  be  very  few — ^far  fewer  than  in  the  collecting  of  taxes.  The 
people  knowing  that  the  law  is  binding  would  soon  learn  to  submit 
to  it.  Clergymen  and  others  would  first  deal  with  the  consciences  of 
the  parents,  and,  upon  this  failing,  the  law  would  be  called  in  only 
when  all  otlier  efforts  had  failed ;  and  I  venture  to  say  that  in  behalf 
of  no  pother  law  would  you  have  such  a  concurrence  of  private 
ccmscience  and  public  sentiment. 

There  is  an  additional  force  imparted  to  all  these  considerations 
by  the  circumstance  that  the  political  franchise  has  now  been  so 
extended.     This  is  not  the  place  to  inquire  whether  it  was  wise  or 
not,  all  at  once  so  to  enlarge  the  political  power  of  the  masses.    But 
this  I  may  be  allowed  to  say  as  an  individual,  that  I  am  not  afraid 
of  the  result,  provided  that  you  educate  the  people.     When  I  was  iu 
the  United  States  last  year,  I  found  a  strong  and  unanimous  con- 
viction among  thinking  people,  that  the  safety  and  perpetuity   of 
that  country,  with  its  universal  suffrage,   depended    solely,   under 
God,  on  the  people  being  educated.     Hitherto  the  lowest  population 
in  London  and  our  great  cities  have  not  been  been  much  addicted  to 
politics ;    the  truth  is  they  were  so  ignorant  as  not  to  understand 
politics,  and  they  had  little  motive  to  engage  iu  them.     But  it  will 
be  different  now  when  they,  or  those  with  whom  they  associate,  have 
political  power,  and  are  addressed  by  scheming  demagogues,  or  by 
wealthy  but  unprincipled  men,  ready  to  flatter  or  to  bribe  them  for 
the  promotion  of  selfish  or  vile  ends.    I  should  tremble  for  the  nation 
under  a  democracy— provided  it  is  left  in  ignorance.     There  would  bo 
times  when  the  masses  might  be  tempted  to  combine  for  revolutionary 
and  tyrannical  purposes.     But  I  have  no  fear  of  my  country  undor 
the  Reform  Act,  provided  we  have  an  enhirged  education,  and  the 
churches  of  Christ  do  their  duty.     My  hope  is,  that  the  new  state  of 
things  in  which  we  find  ourselves  will  compel  our  aristocracy  and 
our  churches  to  combine  with  the  thinking  portion  of  the  common 
people,  in  demanding  the  universal  and  thorough  education  of   the 
people. 
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of  Bristol. 

BT  technical  iDstiniction  (the  phrase  is  not  a  veiy  happy  one)  ifl»  I 
suppose,  meant  that  province  of  education  whioh  enables  the 
workman  to  use,  not  his  hand  and  eye  only,  but  his  mind  also  upon 
his  work.  The  distinction  is  an  important  one,  and  very  noticeable.  A 
fhrmer  has  in  his  employment  two  carters,-^they  are  eqttally%8troiigi 
equally  steady, — but  one  is  worth  to  his  employer  fifty  per  oeni.  mors 
than  the  other.    Somehow,  the  first  gets  half  again  as  mneh  wofk 
out  of  his  horses  as  the  second.     How  is  this  ?    Watch  ihem  loading 
their  carts;  one  throws  half  the  load  on  the  back  of  the  shafUhorsS) 
the  other  places  the  weight  evenly  over  the  axle  ;  one  so  couples  a 
second  horse  that  half  his  work  is  spent  in  dragging  down  the 
shoulder  of  the  first,  the  other  so  adjusts  the  traces  that  he  pnlls 
directly  at  the  load.     In  a  word,  one  uses  his  mind,  the  other  cannot. 
Or,  again,  there  are  two  builders  in  your  village-— equally  skilAil  in 
the  use  of  their  tools — one  of  the  two  it  is  quite  a  pleasure  to  have 
about  your  house  ;  you  find  in  him  just  the  sort  of  adviser  you  want 
*'  Shall  this  or  that  improvement  bo  made?"     He  takes  out  his  rule, 
and  not  only  his  rule  (that  the  other  could  do)  but  his  paper  and 
pencil  also,  estimates  his  quantities,  and  tells  you  on  the  spot  the 
comparative  cost.     You  are  alarmed  by  the  bulge  or  *'  buckling  out" 
of  a  wall ;  he  can  not  onlv  rebuild  if,  that  the  other  could  <kv  but 
also  counteract  at  once  the  thrust  which  caused  it.    In  short,  he 
understands  somcthiug  of  the  principles  of  construction  i  he  brings 
mind  to  bear  upon  his  work.     It  is  needless  to  multiply  illustrations. 
England  is  more  and  more  awakening  to  the  fact  that  in  a  tliousand 
ways  she  is  wasting  her  resources — her  resources  in  raw  material,  as 
well  as  her  resources  in  time  and  muscle, — for  want  of  more  intelli- 
gence in  their  employment.     Those  fires  at  the  coal-pit  mouth,  the 
volumes  of  heat  and  fuel  thrown  up  our  chimneys,  tho  bad  quality  of 
our  gas,  the  incrustation  of  our  boilers,  the  frequent  accidents  in  our 
mines  or  in  the  use  of  machinery,  our  slowness  to  adopt  new  inven- 
tions, (such  as  the  reaping  machine,  or  the  Davy  lamp,  or  the  electric 
light,  or  Bessemcr's  process  in  metallurgy,)  and,  most  of  all,  the 
extreme  difilculty  of  finding  properly  qualified  over-men  in  all  pro- 
vinces of  manufacture,  all  these  are  signs  of  the  want  amongst  as  of 
what  is  called  ''  technical  instruction." 

And  what  is  the  consequence  ?  Listen  to  tho  almost  unanimous 
opinion  of  the  jurors  whom  we  sent  to  the  Paris  Exhibition:— 

'<  We  have  especially  noted  the  progress  of  other  nations  in  those 
mechanical  and  constructive  arts  and  trades  in  whioh  in  1851 
England  exhibited  pre-eminent  excellence.  We  have  to  record  that 
in  many  of  these  somo  other  nations  appear  to  havo  made  much  more 
rapid  progress  than  ourselves,  so  that  we  are  relatively  falling  o£ 
And  we  specially  note  that  our  falling  off  is  not  in  unimportant  de- 
partments^ but  in  some  of  those  which  formerly  constitutedjour  staple 
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excellence ;  for  insUnee,  in  Bteel  and  iron  steam-maefainerji  loco 
motive  engines,  tools,  manufacturing  maehinerj  in  generaL" 

Then  as  to  the  cause  of  this  : — 

''  We  have  not  failed  to  notice  that  it  is  precisely  those  nations 
which  have  been  systematically  giving  a  course  of  preparatorj 
training  and  edncation  to  their  population  in  their  skilled  tn^esi  that 
hare  shown  the  most  marked  progress  in  national  industry  in  these 
Bueeesslve  Exhibitions  i — Prussia,  Switzerland,  Belgium,  France,  seem 
to  make  progress  in  proportion  to  their  excellence  of  educational 
tndning ;  Prussia  in  steel,  iron,  and  general  engineering  work  i 
Switzerland  in  scientific  engineering,  maohinery,  watch  and  telegraph 
maky  and  in  textile  manufactures ;  Belgium  in  metal-working  and 
neehanical  trades ;  France  in  metal  work,  and  in  steam-engines,  en« 
gineering  structures,  naval  architecture,  and  in  steam^navigation,** 

Soeh  is  the  vei'dict  of  some  of  the  eminent  men  who  have  been 
lately  examining  the  Exhibition  in  the  Champ  de  Mars.  What,  then, 
is  needed  on  our  part  ?  We  must  teach  our  youths  intended  to  be 
craftsmen  those  branches  of  applied  science  which  relate  most  nearly 
to  the  principles  of  their  future  craft. 

It  is  important  to  define  very  exactly  the  kind  of  instruction  that 
is  needed  to  make  an  intelligent  artisan.  It  is  a  kind  of  instruction 
that  must  toneh  the  elementary  school  on  the  one  side,  and  the  work* 
shop  on  the  other.  This  is  its  mnge  ;  and  to  this  range  it  must  be 
limited.    Now,  what  are  these  limits  ? 

1.  A  boy  leaves  the  elementary  school  at  12,  and  must  enter  the 
workshop,  say,  at  1 5.  His  course  of  technical  instruction  must  be 
such  as  a  boy  of  that  age  can  master  in  three  years.  Here  is  one 
practical  limit. 

8.  Again,  it  must  not  require  any  preparation  beyond  what  an 
average  village  school  supplies  ;  in  other  words,  the  first  steps  In 
technical  instruction  must  be  such  as  a  boy  can  master  who  has 
learned  little  or  nothing  beyond  reading,  writing,  and  arithmetic. 
Here  is  a  second  limit  obliging  us  to  be  modest  in  our  programme, 
F'or  I  am  very  sure  that  to  ask  of  the  primary  school  any  further 
preparation  in  the  way  of  natural  philosophy  or  the  like,  would  ba 
altogether  in  vain. 

8.  While  our  course  should  embraoe  nothing  but  what  has  a  direct 
bearing  on  the  boy's  future  work,  it  must  not  trespass  on  the  work<> 
ihop.  Technical  instruction  does  not  imply  the  practice  of  an  art, 
lor  even  the  learning  of  an  art.  Here  is  a  third  limit,  reminding  us 
that  no  amount  of  science-teaching  can  supersede  the  need  of 
ipprenticeship. 

These  three  limits  will  bo  found  to  define  very  exactly  what  we 
irant  and  what  we  do  not  want. 

Most  emphatically,  we  do  not  want  pure  science  as  taught  in  our 
miversities.  The  physical  sciences  as  taught  in  the  universities  are 
t>o  abstract,  their  professors  are  too  fastidious,  for  our  purpose.  On 
he  other  hand,  as  emphatically,  we  do  not  want  the  mere  teaching  of 
mpirical  fiiles.  The  commercial  teachers,  to  whom  (if  to  any  one) 
fur  artisans  hate  hitherto  looked  fbr  tbohr  training,  have  only  loaded 
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the  momory,  without  awakening  the  intelligence.  What  we  do  want 
is  something  intermediate  between  the  two, — the  teaching  of  such 
elementary  principles  as  are  involved  in  the  processes  of  skilled 
labour,  tending  to  convert  the  mere  workman  into  the  artisan 
properly  so  called.  *'  Applied  Science  "  is  perhaps  the  best  term.  It 
is  precisely  here  that  we  English  people  are  weak.  Fhiloeophy 
we  have  in  abundance ;  manual  skill  we  possess  abundantly. 
But  we  have  not  bridged  over  the  interval  between  the  two. 
On  the  contrary,  there  is  a  dead  wall  separating  our  men  of 
theory  from  our  men  of  practice.  This  wall  must  be  taken  down, 
and  in  its  stead  we  must  build  up  schools  of  applied  science. 

The  subject  matter  of  their  lessons  will,  from  what  I  have  said,  be 
obvious  to  any  one  conversant  with  the  requirements  of  skilled  labour. 

For  instance : 

Mensuration  is  an  '^  applied  science,"  connecting  together  the  pure 
truths  of  Geometry  with  the  business  of  a  surveyor. 

Perspective  brings  the  results  of  the  science  of  Optics  to  bear  on 
the  work  of  the  draughtsman. 

Commercial  Arithmetic  applies  the  abstract  formul»  of  Algebra 
to  the  purposes  of  the  counting-house. 

Engineering  manuals,  founded  on  the  French  principle  of  *'  work 
done,"  adapt  the  pure  philosophy  of  statics  and  dynamics  to  pro* 
blems  of  construction. 

And  so  forth. 

What  is  wanted  therefore  is  this  : 

1st.  Really  good  manuals  of  applied  science.  Some  we  have  as 
good  as  can  be  desired,  some  greatly  need  improvement,  some  are 
altogether  wanting.  These  manuals  should  all  be  so  framed  as  to 
take  up  the  pupil  at  the  point  where  the  elementary  school  leaves 
him,  and  carry  him  onward. 

2nd.  Teachers  really  competent  to  give  lessons  on  these  manuals. 
And,  for  the  supply  of  such  teachers,  one  or  more  normal  colleges, 
such  as  that  of  Cluny  in  France,  are  needed.  For  he  who  is  to  teach 
with  real  simplicity  must  himself  know  much  more  than  ho  actually 
conveys  to  his  pupil.  He  must  teach  as  a  master,  not  aa  a  scribe. 
He  will  then  infuse  so  much  of  principle  into  his  lesson  as  will 
serve  to  arouse  the  intelligence  of  his  pupil  and  create  in  him  a 
reverence  for  knowledge.  A  really  excellent  teacher  hardly  ever 
turns  out  conceited  pupils. 

drd.  Schools  where  teachers  so  trained  may  give  lessons  on  these 
manuals  ;  schools  in  short  of  ''  technical  instruction." 

All  this  is  being  done  under  the  energetic  direction  of  M.  Duruy 
in  France. 

The  law  of  21  June  I860  ("  Organisation  de  Penseignement 
secondaire  special**),  with  the  supplementary  decrees  which  followed 
it,  created — 

1st.  A  Superior  Council  of  Reference  at  Paris,  under  the  presi- 
dency of  the  Minister  of  Instruction,  and  consisting  of  some  of  the 
most  eminent  men  in  France.  Among  the  names  may  be  found 
M.  Dumas,  member  of  the  Institute  and  founder  of  the  **  Central 
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School  of  Arts  and  Manufactures  ;"  M.  Charles  Robert,  Secretary 
of  the  Ministry  of  Instruction  ;  General  Morin,  the  well  known 
director  of  the  *^  Conserratoire  des  Arts  et  Metiers ;"  M.  Dollfus,  of 
Molhouse,  one  of  the  most  enlightened  manufacturers  in  Europe  ; 
M.  Marguerin,  director  of  the  Turgot  School.  Subordinate  to  this, 
proTincud  Councils  of  Reference  are  also  established,  reporting 
annoallj  to  the  Superior  Council,  and  intended  to  give  local  require- 
ments Uieir  due  weight  in  the  administration.  These  Councils  will 
superintend  the  selection  of  manuals,  and  the  programmes  of  studies. 

2nd.  A  normal  college  at  Cluny,  for  the  training  of  teachers,  sup- 
ported partly  by  State  grants,  and  partly  by  exhibitions  contributed 
by  the  several  departments,  and  partly  by  the  payment  of  self-pay- 
ing students.  None  can  enter  it  under  the  age  of  18,  nor  over  the 
age  of  25.  The  course  of  instruction  occupies  two  years  at  least, 
and  may  be  extended  to  a  third  year.  It  embraces  all  the  sciences 
bearing  on  agriculture,  manufactures,  mines,  and  commerce.  Juries 
of  examiners  are  constituted  both  for  the  admission  of  students,  and 
for  the  award  of  the  final  diploma,  without  which  no  teacher  can 
undertake  charge  of  a  school  of  special  secondary  instruction.  The 
college  occupies  an  old  Benedictine  Abbey  "  where  there  still  linger 
the  precious  memories  of  piety,  science,  and  industry,"  (to  a  French 
ecclesiastic  there  must  be  a  sound  of  irony  in  this  passage  of  the 
decree),  and  where  (this  is  perhaps  more  to  the  purpose)  they  will 
have  within  easy  reach  the  vineyards  and  cornfields  of  Burgundy, 
the  great  manufacturing  centre  of  Creuzot,  the  silk  mills  of  Lyons, 
and  the  mines  of  Saint  Etienne. 

The  State  has  granted  £  3,000,  and  the  Department  of  Sa6ne-ct- 
Loire  (in  which  Cluny  is  situated)  £  4,000  (besides  the  Abbey),  for 
the  establishment  of  this  Normal  college  ;  65  departments  have 
already  voted  exhibitions  out  of  their  rates,  for  the  support  of 
students  ;  or  rather,  it  seems,  in  most  cases  have  appropriated  to 
this  purpose  exhibitions  already  voted,  but  not  needed,  for  their 
departmental  training  schools  of  primary  instruction. 

3rd,  A  circular  to  the  Prefects,  dated  Ist  June,  1866,  called  then* 
attention  to  the  fact  that  there  were  then  in  France,  available  for  the 
purposes  of  special  secondary  instruction,  251  Communal  Colleges, 
where  12,000  students  were  already  under  instruction,  only  needing 
specifically  trained  teachers  such  as  Cluny  would,  in  a  few  years,  be 
sendiug  forth.  There  were  also,  throughout  France,  25,000  evening 
classes,  attended  by  600,000  youths  or  adults.  At  present  these 
evening  classes  are  mostly  occupied  in  making  good  the  deficiencies 
of  early  elementary  education,  and  are  conducted,  for  the  most  part, 
by  the  certificated  teachers  of  primary  schools.  But  M.  Duruy 
expresses  a  confident  hope  that  in  a  few  years  teachers  of  applied 
science  may  find,  in  these  evening  classes,  abundant  opportunity  of 
spreading  tiiis  kind  of  instruction  over  France. 

Such  is  the  enormous  development  which  France  is  just  now  giving 
to  that  commercial  and  technical  instruction  hitlicrto  given  with  such 
admirable  results,  though  within  far  narrower  area,  by  the  Poly  technic 
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School,  the  Conservatoii-e,  and  the  Central  School  ^*des  Arts 
Manufactures,*' 

In  Belgium,  fbr  ninety  years,  the  education  of  engineers,  for%m 
(conire-maUres)^  and  mine  agents,  has  hean,  to  a  limited  eztei 
provided  for  by  the  *^ Ecole  des  Arts  et  Manufactures^  sides  Mmes 
annexed  to  the  Li^ge  University.  I  am  told  that  it  is  in  all  respee 
a  model  school  of  the  kind.  Fifteen  years  ago,  in  a  tour  through  ti 
mining  districts  of  Belgium,  I  remarked  again  and  again  tl 
superiority  of  their  ^'  sous-offlciera,'*  as  compared  with  the  men  hoUti 
a  similar  position  in  England. 

Thp  complete  organization  which  France  is  now  giving  to  thia  kn 
of  training  was  accomplished  in  Prussia  eleven  years  ago,  by  M.  Yt 
der  Heydt,  the  then  Minister  for  Trade,  Manufacture,  and  Publ 
Works.  Since  that  date  none  can  be  admitted  to  any  post  of  respo 
sibility  without  being  certificated  by  one  or  other  of  the  gymnaaina 
or  higher  citizen-schools  which  are  entitled  by  Gk)vemment  to  hoi 
*^  dismissal  examinations  "  {Entlassungs  I^fungen), 

Let  us  now  turn  our  eyes  homewards,  and  observe  what  maokinaa 
we  have  already  existing  for  these  purposes,  and  inquira  wha 
specially  it  needs  extension  or  modification. 

First  and  foremost,  we  have  our  three  admirable  science  achoQla 
London  : — 

1.  The  Royal  School  of  Mines  in  Jermyn  Street^  in  conoasdc 
with  our  unrivalled  Oeological  Museum. 

2.  The  Boyal  School  of  Naval  Architecture  and  Marine  Ei 
gineering,  under  the  able  direction  of  Mi*.  Merrifield  and  Dr.  Woolle, 

3.  The  Royal  College  of  Chemistry,  of  which  the  late  Prini 
Consort  was  the  first  President. 

With  these  may  be  grouped — 

4.  The  College  of  Science,  in  Dublin,  and 

5.  The  Glasnevin  Agricultural  Training  College^  near  Dublin. 
All  these  are  excellent,  and  might  be  made  at  once  available  fi 

the  purposes  of  Cluny  and  Liege^  if  local  exhibitions^to  them  oouU  1 
established. 

In  the  staff  of  the  Science  Department,  at  South  Kensington,  u 
have  at  once  the  nucleus  of  a  *^  superior  council  of  reference^"  aswc 
as  an  already  existing  machinery  for  holding  simultaneous  examini 
tions  all  over  the  country.  But  this  council  would  need  to  ba  kurgd 
recruited,  not  from  the  Universities,  but  from  the  ranks  of  our  gre 
engfaieers,  metallurgists,  and  manufacturers. 

With  such  infusion  of  a  yet  more  practical  element  mto  tl 
counsels  of  the  South  Kensington  Museum,  their  present  ayate 
of  annual  simultaneous  examinations  might  be  continued  ai 
strengthened. 

It  is  not  sufficiently  known  by  the  general  public  what  a  lat) 
ineasure  of  success  has  already  attended  these  examinaliona.  H 
examination  for  tea<$hers  is  held  in  November  of  oach  year— that  f< 
ptipils  in  May, 

Last  November,  the  eighth  annual  axaraiiMilion  <tf  teaehera  wi 
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Attended  bj  333  c«iididates  for  certificates,  aa  science-teachera,  and  of 
these  1 98  were  aucceasful.  The  nnmber  of  teachers  who  now  hold  these 
science  certificates  is  about  620,  so  that  to  some  extent  we  hare  for  our 
oonntry  anticipated  the  results  of  Clunj.  Examinations  of  young 
people  were  held,  in  Mi^,  1866,  in  121  provincial  and  13  metro* 
politan  centres.  The  number  examined  was  3,150,  the  examination 
being  conducted  by  local  committees  on  papers  prepared  and  sent 
down  bj  the  authorities  of  South  Kensington,  and  bj  them  revised. 
Captain  Donnelly  gives  in  his  report  an  interesting  analysis  of  the 
work  done,  from  which  it  appears  that  inorganic  chemistry  is  the 
ikvourite  study,  and  next  to  that  elementary  mathematics,  practical 
plane  and  descriptive  geometry,  and  mechanical  dtrawing* 

Almost  the  whole  number  of  these  young  people  (2,980  out  of  3,150) 
had  received  their  instruction  from  certificated  teachers,  either  in 
science  schools  or  in  evening  classes.  Of  the  science  schools  (of 
which  there  are  now  about  200  in  the  country,  with  about  8,000* 
pupils),  the  most  successful  were-* 

1.  Hull  Navigation  School,  which  took  90  prizes,  8  goId>  1  sllvet'i 
and  1  bronze  medals. 

2.  Bristol  Diocesan  Trade  School  (reorganized  some  12  years 
ago  by  Canon  Moseley),  which  took  83  prises,  1  gold,  2  silver,  and 
2  bronze  medals  :  and 

3.  The  Manchester  Mechanics'  Institute,  which  took  82  priaes> 
2  silver  and  2  bronze  medals. 

The  following  also  are  mentioned  very  favourably  :— 


The   Oldham  Science   and  Art 

SchooL 
^ewtownards  Model  School. 

Oldcastle  Endowed  School. 

Santry  Training  School. 

Glasgow  Secular  School. 

Bolton  Mechanics'  Institute, 


Bethnal  Green  National  School. 
Islington   Lower    Road    Public 

School. 
Plumstead  Burrage  Road  School« 
Plymouth  Science  SchooU 
Stroud  Institute, 


Here  manifestly  a  good  beginning  has  been  made.  But  it  must  be 
remembered  that  of  these  200  schools,  which  appear  as  *'  Science 
schools"  in  the  South  Kensington  reports,  most  are  schools  of  general 
instmction,  whose  teachers,  having  obtained  Science  certificates,  in 
addition  to  their  other  certificates,  can  claim  the  aid  of  the  Science 
and  Art  Department  On  a  change  of  teacher,  any  of  these  schools 
may  cease  to  be  included  in  this  list.  It  is  only  by  courtesy  that  we 
term  them  Science  schools,  and  rank  them  with  those  that  are  speci- 
fically instituted  for  the  teaching  of  science,  such  as  those  at  Bristol, 
Hull,  Oldham,  Plymouth.  Clearly,  to  satisfy  the  needs  of  the 
country,  we  want  something  less  precarious  than  this.  Nor  do  I 
think  that  this  kind  of  instruction  can  well  be  grafted  on  to  that  of 
an  elementary  school.     Those  whose  philantrophy  or  Christian  zeal 
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makeB  them  the  best  possible  managers  of  our  ekmentarj  set 
are  not  likely  to  be  the  best  directors  of  scientific  instmctloii. 
would  it  be  fair  to  ask  of  the  voluntary  system,  that  it  should  ui 
take  so  large  an  addition  to  the  task  which  is  already  overstrai 
its  resources.  I  do  not  see  why  our  town  councils  should  no 
empowered  to  levy  a  rate  for  the  establishment  of  these  school 
applied  science  in  all  our  centres  of  manufiu^turing  industry, 
increased  prosperity  of  their  trade,  which  here  as  well  as  in  Belg 
Prussia,  and  Switzerland,  would  surely  follow  the  developmet 
their  workpeople's  intelligence,  would  abundantly  repay  the  m 
so  spent ;  while,  in  a  few  years,  if  we  may  judge  by  our  Bi 
experience,  these  schools  would  be  almost  self-supporting. 


IPOSTSOBIPT.— 8,000  was  the  number  under  instruction  in  ', 
1866  ;  in  May,  1867,  the  number  had  risen  to  10,000.  An  am 
of  the  nutnbets  (1)  under  instruction,  (2)  examined,  in  the 
sulgects,  is  subjoined : — 

SCIENCE  AND  ART  BEPARTMENlT. 

SOIIHOI  EXAMIRATIOHS,  MaT,  1867. 


Knmber 

of 
Snl^ect* 


I. 

n. 

*  f  ni. 

(ill. 

IV. 

V. 

VI. 

VII. 

VIII. 

ix. 

X. 

XI. 

xn. 

Xlll. 

XIV. 

XV. 

XVI. 

XVII. 

Xviii. 

XIX. 
XX. 

XXI. 

XXII. 

XXIII. 


KAMB  OF  ST7BJSCT. 


Knmber 
under  In* 
struction. 


Practical  Plane  and  I>e8criptive  Geometry 

Mechanical  and  Machine  Drawing  

Building  Construction   

Naval  Architecture 

Elementary  Mathematics  , 

Higher  Mathematics  , 

Theoretical  Mechanics    , 

Applied  Mechanics 

Acoustics,  Light  and  Heat 

Magnetism  and  Electricity 

Inorganic  Chemistry  

Orgukic  Chemistry 

Qeology 

Hineralof^  « 

Animal  Fnysiology , 

Zoology 

Vegetable  Physiol(>gy  and  Economic  Botany ... 

Systematic  Botany 

Mining  •• 

Metallurgy  

Navigation  

Nautical  Astronomy  

Steam    , 

Physical  Geography    


1,749 

1,409 

862 

1,436 

41 

483 

165 

1,448 

1,434 

2,880 

688 

803 

82 

1,196 

691 

257 

195 

24 

117 

672 

610 

166 

1,849 


N« 
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Exaggerai^  Estimate$  'of  Reading  and  Writing.     By  W.  B. 

Hodgson^  LL.D. 

r  these  days  much  \a  said  about  progress,  and  I  am  not  disposed 
to  deny  its  reality  in  various  regions,  or  to  disparage  its  extent 
Bnt,  admittedly,  general  and  ultimate  progression  is  compatible  with 
partial  or  temporary  retrogression ;  and  there  are  occasions  which 
tempt  one  to  doubt  whether  the  alleged  progress  be  not  a  delusion—- 
whether  the  too  obvious  retrogression  be  not  final  and  enduring.  Or, 
to  take  the  somewhat  hackneyed  simile,  which  tells  us  that  the 
advance  of  the  tide  b  not  inconsistent  with  the  retirement  of  indi- 
vidual waves  after  they  have  reached  the  shore,  let  us  but  continue 
the  analogy,  and  we  find  that  the  tide  itself,  afler  it  has  reached  its 
highest,  its  appointed  limit,  retires  also,  leaving  a  wide  waste  of 
dreary  sand ;  and  that,  though  it  returns  again,  it  retires  again,  so 
that  we  have,  on  the  whole,  not  progress,  but  only  oscillation  and 
repetition.  The  history  of  popular  education  tends  to  confirm  the 
notion  that  movement  is  by  flux  and  reflux,  and  that  there  is  now  a 
season  of  low  water  and  ebb  tide. 

Not  much  more  than  half  a  century  divides  us  fi*om  the  state  of 
social  opinion  which  denounced,  or  dreaded,  or  ridiculed  any  and  all 
teaching  of  the  great  masses,  which  prompted  even  intelligent  and 
kindly  men  to  predict  the  entire  overturning  of  society  as  the 
inevitable  result  of  the  teaching  of  the  lower  orders,"  as  if  society 
depended,  for  its  very  existence,  on  the  domination  of  one  small  class 
more  or  less  enlightened,  and  on  the  unquestioning  subscr?iency  of 
all  other  classes,  whom  any  glimmering  of  light  could  not  fail  to 
render  discontented,  insubordinate,  insurrectionaiy. 

Then  came  the  period  which  may  bo  called,  for  a  well-known 
reason  y  the  era  of  the  three  R's,  Reading^  Riling,  and  ^Rithmetic. 
The  inconveniences  of  total  darkness  were  more  and  more  recognized, 
and  the  advantage  of,  at  least,  a  sort  of  twilight  state  of  mind  was 
more  and  more  perceived  ;  but  it  may  well  be  questioned  whether 
the  noonday  blaze  of  knowledge  was  not  more  dreaded  by  the  educa- 
tional patrons  of  the  lower  classes  than  even  the  midnight  blackness 
of  total  ignorance.  Teaching  was  encompassed  with  many  limitations 
and  precautions.  It  might  be  well  for  all  to  be  able  to  i*cad  their 
Bible,  according  to  the  famous  wish  of  George  III. ;  but  uo  other 
literature  was  encouraged.  A  good  plain  hand-writing,  with  a 
certain  knowledge  of  ciphering,  as  it  was  called,  might  be  useful  for 
the  taking  of  business-orders,  and  the  keeping  of  accounts.  But  a 
too  facile  or  graceful  penmanship  might  be  dangerous  ;  it  might  even 
lead  to  forgery,  and  through  that  to  the  gallows.  With  acquirements 
so  restricted,  it  was  not  unlikely  that  the  lower  classes  would  still 
demean  themselves  with  due  humility  towards  their   superiors  in 
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station,  and  believe  and  act  and  suffer  according  to  the  will  of  those 
placed  in  authority  over  them,  whether  spiritual  or  secular. 

Bj  degrees,  the  scope  of  popular  education  was  widened,  so  far,  at 
least,  as  regards  the  admission  of  other  subjects  of  instruction*  I 
cannot  think  that  there  was  generally  a  more  philosophic  estimate  of 
the  true  nature  of  education  ;  but  the  frequent  modem  examples  of 
individuals  rising  from  humble  station  to  wealth  and  rank,  familiarized 
men's  minds  with  the  thought  that  so  much  culture  should  he 
generally  given  as  would  assist  the  exceptionidly  clover  boy  in  his 
social  ascent,  rather  than  improve  the  condition  of  the  great  oody  of 
the  working  classes.  Geography,  and  history,  and  sundry  other 
things,  were  more  and  more  generally  introduced.  It  may  well  be 
doubted  whether  these  additions  were  always  or  commonly  improve- 
ments. Time  was  consumed  in  committing  to  memory  the  eveuta  of 
so  called  history,  one  half  of  which  was  probably  fUse,  while  of  the 
other  half,  one  half  was  probably  doubtful,  while  a  lai^e  proportion 
of  the  wholo  was  unimportant.  History  must^  of  course,  be  begun 
at  the  beginning,  and  the  ancient  Britons,  ^d  the  Danes,  ^lUd  the 
Saxons,  and  the  Normans  must  have  due  attention,  though,  probabhri 
the  pupils  had  passed  away  A*om  the  schools  before  they  had  gone 
down  the  stream  of  history  below  the  time  of  Hennr  YUI.,  the  names 
of  whose  wives,  with  the  order  of  their  execution,  furnished  excellent 
material  for  questions, — or  of  Elizabeth,  whose  charaoter  was 
summed  up  and  recited  in  the  pithiest  phrases  of  the  Pinnock  order 
of  historians.  As  for  geography,  such  facts  as  the  height  of  the 
Himalayas,  and  the  length  of  the  Brahmapootra,  were  stored  up 
for  reproduction  at  the  stated  examinations,  where  the  efiect  was 
striking,  in  proportion  to  the  recondite  nature  of  the  information,  and 
in  inverse  proportion  to  its  utility.  The  barrenness  of  this  kind  of 
teaching,  for  which,  in  some  cases,  no  doubt,  things  of  more  impor- 
tance were  neglected,  did  much  to  damage  popular  education  In  the 
esteem  of  many,  and  to  give  occasion  to  those  previously  so  disposed 
to  disparage  or  deny  the  efficacy  and  the  value  of  all  popular  educa- 
tion whatsoever.  This  tendency  was  brought  to  a  crisis  by  the  fkct  that 
the  Educational  Department  of  the  Government  was  in  danger  of 
breaking  down  from  an  accumulation  of  routine  work,  while  the 
annual  cost  of  the  educational  grant  had  risen  to  an  amount  that 
shocked  the  frugal  temper  of  the  House  of  Commons  ;  and  the 
opportunity  afforded  by  the  complaint  of  the  Royal  Commissioners 
of  1858-9,  that  reading,  writing,  and  arithmetic  were  in  some  cases 
neglected,  and  especially  in  the  younger  classes,  was  readily  seized 
for  the  introduction  of  the  Eevised  Code.  Of  that  I  need  say  little 
more  here,  than  that  it  gave  a  new  or  renewed  prominence  to  reading, 
writing,  and  iu:ithmetic,  confining  practically  its  rewards  to  a 
certain  measure  of  proficiency  in  these  branches,  under  the  name 
of  payment  for  results,  as  tested  by  individual  examination^ 

As  to  the  actual  result,  opinion  is  considerably  divided,  and  I 
cannot  here  weigh  the  confiioting  testimony.  My  own  belief,  how- 
ever, is  that,  as  might  have  been  expected,  it  has  injuriously  affected 
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the  higher  edaeaiioDi  that  is,  all  that  deserves  the  name  of  educatioot 
while  it  has  not  generally  succeeded  in  ensuring  even  mechanical 
proficiency  in  the  three  arts  thus  speciallj  fostered.  It  has  done 
much,  I  venture  to  think,  to  throw  us  back  into  the  aecopd  of 
those  stages  of  national  opinion  on  educational  subjects  which  I 
have  hastily  sketched;  that,  namely,  in  which  this  merely  ele- 
mentary sort  of  teaching  was  deemed  enough  for  the  masses  of  the 
people. 

And  here  let  me  say  that  it  is  of  reading  and  writing,  and  not  at 
all  of  arithmetic,  that  henceforth  I  mean  to  speak.  Arithmetic  holds 
a  quite  different  position  from  the  other  two  things.  Besides  its 
actual  uses  in  the  working  world,  it  is  a  science,  capable  of  becoming 
the  instrument  of  important  training,  and  though  when  Baillie  Nicoi 
Jarvie  said  that  the  multiplication  table  (i.e.  arithmetic)  is  the  root 
of  all  knowledge,  he  had  rather  in  view  its  application  to  bills  of 
parcels,  i^d  tare  and  tret,  and  profit  and  loss,  than  to  cosmic  liarmo- 
uies,  or  numerical  proportions  in  the  framework  of  the  universe, 
the  doctrine  of  numbers  may  truly  bo  regarded  as  at  once  a  root 
science  and  a  great  power  in  education.  I  would  rescue  it  from  the 
slur  cast  on  it  by  the  company  in  which  it  is  usually  found. 

Of  reading  and  writing,  then,  we  are  oflen  enough  told  in  words 
that  they  do  not  constitute  education.  By  many  this  is  considered 
a  mere  truism,  but  a  truism  quite  as  often  means  a  truth  neglected 
as  fi  truth  made  real.  It  is  with  words  as  with  things,  (though  words 
too  are  things),  "  Too  much  familiarity  breeds  contempt."  The  coin 
which  passes  from  hand  to  hand,  loses  gradually  the  clearness,  and 
finally  the  traces,  of  its  image  and  superscription.  Now,  in  spite  of 
the  currency  of  this  truism,  I  venture  to  think  that  reading  and 
writing  are  far  too  much  regarded  not  as  all  education,  but  as  all  of 
education  that  can  be  secured  for  and  by  the  children  of  the  mass, 
nay,  as  all  that  it  is  important  for  them  to  obtain  ;  and  that  thus  a 
low,  unworthy,  and  mischievous  estimate  of  education,  so  far  as  con- 
cerns the  masses,  prevails  among  us. 

In  last  Friday's  meeting  one  speaker  drew  forth  strong  expressions 
of  dissent,  by  saying  that  often  it  is  thought  enough  to  apportion 
knowledge  to  the  station  in  which  the  pupil  happens  to  be  born,  and 
in  which  it  is  assumed  that  he  is  likely  to  remain.  I  must  confess 
that  my  own  experience  supports  this  statement.  Thus,  not  many 
years  ago  I  visited  a  school  for  female  orphans  in  London,  and  I 
was  told  distinctly  by  the  secretary  that  only  a  very  plain  education  was 
even  aimed  at^  *'  because,"  said  he,  ^'  they  are  destined  to  be  domestic 
aerviyits,  and  it  would  not  do  for  them  to  be  too  near  the  level  pf 
their  employers*  attainments  I "  It  may  not  be  necessary  here  to  speak 
in  condemnation  of  that  spirit  which  would  keep  back  Uiose  who  have 
so  few  and  so  slight  opportunities  of  culture  for  the  suppased  sake  of 
those  who  have  so  many  and  so  great  advantages  within  their  reach  \ 
or  to  contend  that  the  lot  to  which  human  beings  are  really  and  truljT 
called  by  Providence  (that  Providence  so  often  appealed  to  as  a 
justification  of  existing  evils  which  it  is  sought  to  maintain),  is  not 
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the  condition  in  which  they  are  born,  or  in  which  their  parents  livd, 
but  that  of  which  by  the  best  culture  of  all  their  faculties,  tlicj 
qualify  themselves  adequately  to  do  the  work ;  or  to  argue  that  the 
education  of  the  lower  classes  is  in  the  interest  even  of  the  upper. 
But  that  this  spirit  prevails  largely  beyond  the  circle  of  sndi  an 
Association  as  this  I  cannot  doubt.  There  are  persons  who,  as  I  once 
heard  Archbishop  Whately  say,  embark  in  the  ship  of  knowledge 
in  order  to  delay  the  voyage,  being  quite  willing  to  appear  as  pro- 
moters of  education  if  they  can  but  gain  the  power  to  limit  it  within 
what  they  consider  to  be  safe  bounds. 

Even  among  those  who  regard  education  with  very  different 
feelings,  and  who  have  no  unworthy  jealousy  of  others  less  favoured 
by  fortune  than  themselves,  a  similar  estimate  of  the  sufficiency  of 
the  mere  elements  of  knowledge  in  schools  for  the  people  may  be 
traced.  '^  Teach  a  child  to  read  and  to  write,  and  he  will  educate 
himself,"  this  is  a  common  saying.  No  doubt,  your  StephensonSy 
and  your  Faraday s,  and  those  with  large  natural  capacity  for  any 
kind  of  mental  effort,  will,  with  this  simple  help,  do  all  besides  for 
themselves.  Nay,  even  without  this  help,  their  innate  energy  would 
still  surmount  every  obstacle  in  their  way.  But  such  men  are  the 
exceptions,  not  the  rule  ;  and  the  frequent  appeal  to  such  cases  in 
evidence  of  the  sufficiency  of  reading  and  writing  in  humble  schoolsy 
is  one  more  proof  of  the  prevalence  of  the  en"or  which  looks  at 
popular  education  rather  as  a  means  of  enabling  the  peculiarly 
gifted  to  rise  into  a  higher  station,  than  of  enabling  and  disposing  all 
efficiently  to  discharge  the  duties  of  their  actual  station,  even  though 
they  should  rise  to  none  higher.  It  is  to  the  average  capacity,  the 
average  disposition  of  ordinary  school  pupils,  that  teaching  must  be 
adapted,  and  it  is  by  its  success  in  dealing  with  that  average  capacity; 
that  average  disposition,  that  its  efficiency  is  to  be  judged.  Now,  that 
for  such  natures  reading  and  writing  will  be  a  master-key  to  all 
or  much  beyond,  is  not  to  be  thus  proved,  or  without  proof  to  be 
accepted. 

Another  sign  of  the  current  estimate  of  reading  and  writing  may 
be  cited.     We  ai*e  all  familiar  with  the  statistical  tables  about  crimi- 
nals, and  the  proportions  among  them  of  those  who  can  read  and 
write  well,  imperfectly,  or  not  at  all.      Crime,  we  are  told,  flourishes 
most  rankly  among  the  last,  less  among  the  second,  least  among  the 
first.     What,  then,  is  the  natural  inference  from  such  statements? 
Of  course,  diminish  the  ignorance,  and   you  diminish  the  crime. 
But  the  Ignorance  of  what  ?     Of  course,  of  reading  and  writing. 
Ignorance  of  reading  and  writing  is  productive  of,  or  accompanied 
by,  a  great  amount  of  crime.     Knowledge  of  reading  and  writing 
will,   therefore,  diminish   crime  !      There   may  be    fallacies   more 
palpable  than  this  ;  there  can  be  few  more  gross  or  serious.     The 
inability  to  read  and  write  argues,  in  our  present  state,  it  may  be 
freely  granted,  great  ignorance  of  all  beyond  that  it  is  good  or  nsefbl 
to  know.    But  the  ability  to  read  and  write,  (not  to  cavil  about  the 
degree  of  ability),  by  no  means  argues  the  knowledge  of  aught 
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lejond.  Negaiiveljy  the  igaorance  implies  much,  positively  the 
uiowledge  implies  little.  Let  us  take  an  obvious  illustration.  If  a 
naa  does  not  possess  a  penny,  he  is  undeniably  very  poor;  if  he  does 
MMsess  a  penny,  is  he  therefore  rich  ?  Is  he  removed  more  than 
rery  slightly  from  absolute  impeouuiosity  ?  It  may  be  said  that, 
rith  even  one  penny,  a  man  may  begin  to  increase  his  store  ;  but  his 
bing  80,  his  striving,  or  desiring  to  do  so,  depends  on  considerations 
ridely  apart  from  the  mere  possession  of  the  penny.  The  tabulation 
\t  snoh  statistics  may  be  useful  in  various  ways.  It  is  not  in  the 
acts  or  in  the  figures,  but  in  the  application  of  them  that  the  danger 
168.  By  all  means  let  those  tell-tale  columns  make  us  blush  for  the 
leplorable  and  disgraceful  national  ignorance  that  they  reveal ;  let 
Jiem  spur  our  determination  to  remove  it ;  but  do  not  let  them  lull 
18  into  the  delusive  fancy  that  the  presence  of  the  minimum  of 
mowledge  will  cure  the  evils  which  the  absence  of  that  minimum 
jidicates,  if  it  does  not  cause. 

We  will  now  test  a  little  more  closely  the  real  educational  value  of 
aiding  and  writing. 

1.  Reading  is  a  mechanical  means,  one  of  several  means,  of 
gaining  knowledge  and  ideas.  Writing  is  one  mechanical  means  of 
Mmveying  knowledge  or  ideas  to  others,  as  well  as  a  means  of 
'eoor^ng  them  for  either  others  or  ourselves.  What  is  the  educa- 
ional  value  of  either  ?  There  is,  I  am  well  aware,  a  high  sense, 
n  which  it  may  be  contended  that  he  who  can  read  easily,  intelli- 
^ntly,  appreciatively,  pleasurably,  even  one  valuable  book,  especially 
f  he  can  read  it  aloud  with  due  ''  emphasis  and  discretion,"  correct 
ntonation,  and  utterance  at  once  expressive  and  impressive  ;  and 
ivho  further  can  give  written  form  to  his  thoughts  and  knowledge, 
f^  that  is,  we  take  writing  to  mean  not  merely  penmanship,  but 
cvhat  is  called  composition  also, — may  be  said  to  have  received  no 
mean  or  narrow,  though  it  may  still  be  a  defective  education. 
But  it  is  obvious  that  we  are  here  coucerned  with  such  measure  of 
the  powers  of  reading  and  of  penmanship,  as  is  commonly  obtained 
in  our  cheap  and  general  schools.  Now,  the  first  thing  that  strikes 
lis,  is,  that  they  are  at  most,  not  knowledge,  but  means  of  knowledge. 
[  say  not  the  means,  but  means  of  knowledge.  Tbey  are  no  more 
knowledge  or  education,  as  has  often  been  said,  than  a  knife,  fork, 
and  plate  constitute  a  dinner.  Given  the  dinner,— the  knife,  fork,  and 
plate  are  useful  in  enabling  us  to  deal  with  it.  But,  though  the  com- 
bination is  best,  it  is  better  to  have  the  dinner  without  the  imple- 
ments, than  the  implements  without  the  dinner.  That  the  two  can 
be  separated  is  undeniable ;  and  so  it  is  quite  possible,  though  not 
common,  to  find  a  man  shrewd,  sagacious,  even  well  informed,  who 
can  neither  write  nor  read,  and  it  is  not  only  possible  but  very 
common  to  find  the  grossest  ignorance  and  the  greatest  dulness 
associated  with  ability  to  read  and  write.  But  it  may  be  said  that 
a  knife,  fork,  and  plate  are  instruments  not  for  gaining  a  dinner,  but 
for  helping  us  to  consume  it  when  gained ;  whereas  reading  and 
perhaps  writing  are  instruments  for  actually  gaining   knowledge. 
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Let  us  grant  that  they  are  tools  for  gaining  knowledge  i  tfaej  are 
not  crop,  but  plough  and  harrow.  Now,  given  the  plough  and  the 
harrow,  the  mode  of  using  them  remains  to  be  taught ;  the  diapoai- 
tibn  to  use  them  remains  to  be  encouraged.  Neither  iA  tiiese 
things  follows  iuevitablj  from  the  mere  conferring  of  the  tools ; 
ih^  workman  may  still'  be  unskilful,  or  indolent,  or  both.  To  give  a 
man  a  loom  is  one  thing ;  to  teach  hint  to  weave  well  and  indass* 
triouslj  is  quite  another  thing. 

This  leads  me,  dropping  metaphors,  in  which  fallacy  may  lark)  to 
say  in  the  second  place — 

2.  that  the  power  of  reading  and  of  writing  oflten  rusts  unused, 
if  it  is  not  wholly  lost,  through  neglect  and  apathy  after  leaving 
school.  The  attainments  arc  not  usually  carried  far  enough  to 
render  their  use  either  easy  or  pleasant,  and  the  power  gradually 
decays*     For,  in  the  third  place — 

3.  A  knowledge  of  the  sounds  and  forms  of  the  letters,  the  aylla* 
bles  and  words  made  up  by  the  letters,  is  too  commonly  confbanded 
with  knowledge  of  the  things  read  about,  with  the  taking  in  of  the 
ideas  verbally  expressed.  An  extreme  instance  may  be  given.  The 
late  Principal  Baird,  of  Edinburgh  University,  reported  that  on  an 
ofRcial  visit  which  he  made  to  some  schools  in  the  i*emote  highlands 
and  islands  of  Scotland,  he  was  greutly  surprised  and  pleased  by  the 
fluency  and  correctness  with  which  the  children  read  some  verses 
from  the  New  Testament  in  English.  He  ventured  to  put  some 
question,  and  then  discovci'cd  that  the  children  know  nothing 
whatever  of  English,  that  they  spoke  Gaelic  solely,  and  that  th^ 
read  the  English  words  aloud,  by  imitation,  as  mere  sounds,  vrithout 
any  sense  to  which  they  could  be  echo.  Let  me  cite  another 
instance  less  extreme.  In  a  school  in  Hampshire  I  once  heard  some 
girls  read,  as  I  thought,  with  rather  unusual  con'cctness,  a  descrip- 
tion of  a  crab.  I  happened  to  ask,  as  it  was  an  inland  place,  if  any 
of  them  had  ever  seen  a  crab.  After  a  pause,  one  girl  acknow- 
ledged her  having  seen  a  crab  ;  but,  on  inquiry,  it  appeared  that  it 
was  a  crab-apple  she  had  seen,  and  it  never  had  occurred  to  her 
that  the  description  did  not  at  all  fit  the  object  supposed  to  be 
described  !  So,  after  reading  about  the  straining  out  of  gnats,  and 
the  swallowing  of  camels,  one  of  the  pupils  (as  Miss  Cobbo  vouches) 
being  asked  what  was  the  great  sin  of  the  Pharisees,  answered,  not 
hypocrisy,  but  "  eating  camels."  These  are  detached  examples  of 
misapprehension  of  the  things  for  which  the  equivalent  words  are 
given  :  but  thousands  escape  detection,  and,  whether  it  is  through 
the  eye  or  through  the  ear  that  the  words  reach  the  seusorium,  it  is 
a  sad  truth,  that  in  innumerable  cases  they  excite  no  ideas,  or  false 
ideas.  For  such  condition  of  mind  is  it  wonderful  that  reading 
should  be  an  irksome,  not  a  pleasing  task,  one  to  be  soon  laid  aside^ 
and  as  seldom  as  possible  resumed  ?  The  great  mass  do  not,  like  the 
few,  persevere  sufficiently  to  surmount  those  hampering  difiiculties 
and  carti  the  reward  which  such  perseverance  brings.  But,  in  the 
fourth  place,  as  I  have  already  said, — 
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4k  Beailing  is  iNii  one  meuiay  %  in  the  long  nin,  the  most  impor 
tent,  for  aeqaiiing  knowledge.     Oq  SstQnkij  last  I  had  a  letter  fipom 
Sume  whidi,  bj  an  apt  eoiocidenoei  iUnstrates  what  I  mean.     Mj 
littie  \iioj%  not  jet  four  jears  old,  aajs  to  his  mother,  **  Mamma,  whj 
^kMa  eonain  Bella  learn  leMooa  ?"     "That  she  may  grow  np  to  be 
^wiae  and  aaefnL"    ^Bnt  don*t  I  learn  by  asking qoestions ?"    "^ Oat 
<if  the  month  of  babes."    The  nulical  fiUlaey  is  in  supposing  that  no 
iLnowledge  or  improTement  is  obtainable  except  from  books,  and  the 
Tssnii  is  the  confbnnding  of  mesns  with  ends.    A  child  is  a  liTing, 
Testteasy  never  oeasing  interrogator,  **  perpetually  wanting  to  know, 
jott  know,"  perpetually  asking,  What?  and  how?  and  when?  and 
where  ?  and  above  all  (as  I  hare  obsenred  with  some  surprise)  why  ? 
perpetually  potting  ail  around  it  *Mo  the  question.**     This  is  to 
nurses  and  parents  and  teachers  a  disturbing,  fiitiguing,  and  exas- 
perating process,  and  questions  are  commonly  discouraged,  or  evaded, 
if  not  fortiidden.     *' Children  ought  not  to  ask  questions  :  **    "Child- 
ren should  be  seen,  not  heard : "  such  are  the  ethics  of  the  nursery. 
I  willingly  allow   for  the  difficulty  of  at   once  carrying  on,  at 
least  in  school,  a  continuous  course  of  teaching  with  many  pupils 
simultaneously,  and  of  caring  for  individual  differences  of  mental  state. 
But  principles  do  not  cease  to  be  principles  because  their  application 
is  difficult ;  and  it  cannot  be  doubted  that  one  intelligent  answer  to 
such  a  question  as  a  child  will  ask  and  at  the  time  when  it  asks  it, 
when  its  interest  is  aroused  and  the  mental  soil  is  prepared,  docs 
more  good,  has  more  suggestive  and  stimulative  power  than  pages  of 
''nsefbl  knowledge"  which  are  not  "en  rap/>orf **  with  the  c-hild*s 
mental  state,  and  which  respond  to  nothing  then  active  within  its 
little  brain.     A  child  of  average  health  and  capacity  sucks  in  know- 
ledge at  every  pore ;  its  craving  for  knowledge  is  truly  insatiable. 
*'It  is  as  natural,"  says  Quintilian,  "  for  the  human  mind  to  learn  as  for 
the  bird  to  fly,  or  the  fish  to  swim.'*    But  many  who  spend  dreary 
years  in  seeking  the  power  to  read  Quintilian  in  the  original,  and 
most  frequently  without  succeeding  in  the  endeavour,  tell  us  a  very 
different  tale.     The  youthful  mind,  they  say,  is  averse  from  know- 
ledge, that  is,  what  they  call  knowledge,  or,  at  best,  indifferent  to  it, 
And  it  must  be  artificially  coaxed,  or  bribed,  or  threatened  into  the 
semblance    of   interest.      A  child  eagerly  examines  every  object 
around  it,  or,  in  lack  of  objects,  then  the  pictures  or  images  of  objects. 
But  between  the  child  and  nature  we  interpose  an  opaque  medium 
called  a  book,  and  we  expect  the  child  to  profit  by  symbols  which  to 
us,  indeed,  are  full  of  meaning,  but  which  to  it  are  mysteries,  whoso 
significance  it  is  slow  to  discover.    Pedants  snort  disdainfully  at  the 
thought  of  teaching  science  to  children.     Yet  what  is  science,  in  great 
part,  but  observation  methodized  ?  A  child  cannot  be  easily  kept  from 
observing  and  even  from  generalizing.     The  question  is  whether  it 
shall  do  both  ignorantly,  of  its  own  wild  fiincy,  or  under  the  guidance 
of  maturer  judgment  and  ampler  knowledge.  As  all  children,  not  wholly 
stupified  by  the  compression  and  distortion  of  the  sohool,  fi>rm  for 
themselves  a  kind  of  science^  draw  inferenoes  i^nd  make  generalisations 
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probably  erroneouB,  certainly  incomplete,  shall  they  be  left  withoat 
guidance,  as  without  encouragement  ? 

Even  attempts  to  teach  science  are  often  marred  by  confoandiDg 
it  with  literary  or  verbal  knowledge.  Nature  is  treated  on  the 
system  of  the  Eton  Latin  grammar.  Technical  names  and  liats  of 
genera  and  species  are  committed  to  memory  without  due  exjdaaatioa 
of  the  grounds  of  distinction.  I  have  before  me  a  catechism  for  the 
young,  entitled  *^  First  Lessons  in  Physiology.**  AU  the  know- 
ledge runs  fteely  from  the  pupil,  when  tapped  by  the  teacho* 
with  a  question.  The  teacher  says :  ''  How  many  varieties  of 
absorption  are  there,  and  name  them  ?"  The  pupil  answers  :  *'Inter« 
stitial,  cutaneous,  recrementitial^  respiratory,  yenous,  excrementitialt 
and  lacteal."  Such  are  the  new  husks  upon  which  babes  are  fed  1 
Without  a  revolution  in  method  no  mere  change  of  subject  can  do 
much  good. 

5.  Again,  the  learning  of  the  art  of  reading,  being  treated  as  an 
end,  is  made  much  more  difficult  than  it  needs  to  be.  The  letters 
are  taught  by  their  names,  not  by  their  sounds ;  in  the  arbitrary 
order  of  the  alphabet,  instead  of  in  the  natural  order  of  the  organs 
by  which  they  are  pronounced.  Spelling  is  still  taught  by  means  of 
columns  of  long,  hard,  unconnected  words,  selected  for  their  very 
difficulty  and  rarity,  to  be  learned  by  rote,  or,  as  is  said  with 
unconscious  irony,  ''by  heart."  At  a  lai*ge  and  well-«ndowed 
school  in  London,  I  have  seen  dozens  of  boys  engaged  simulta- 
neously in  laborious  effi>rts  to  learn  to  spell  badly,  with  the  aid 
of  a  most  ingenious  book,  in  which  every  word  was  incorrectly 
spelled.  Then  the  process  of  teaching  to  read  begins  too  early,  as 
it  is  continued  too  long.  I  know  well  the  difficulty  in  a  school, 
where  the  minds  of  the  pupils  may  be,  nay  must  be,  in  different 
stages  of  development ;  still,  the  first  thing  being  to  rouse  an  appetite 
for  knowledge,  and  the  second  to  gratify  it  when  roused,  all  attempts 
to  reverse  this  order,  or  even  to  anticipate  its  evolution,  must  be 
injurious.  A  child  that,  eager  to  hear  a  story  over  again,  puts  to  its 
ear  the  book  in  which  it  is  told,  is  in  a  fair  way  of  learning  to  read 
swiftly,  easily,  gladly.  £efoi*e  it  reaches  that  stage,  the  instruction 
might  have  been  tedious  and  ineffectual.  These  are  but  hints  which 
it  is  impossible  here  to  follow  out  in  detail. 

6.  Then,  what  is  the  literature  by  means  of  which  reading  is  too 
often  taught  ?  In  Scotland  still,  the  shorter  Catechism  of  the  West- 
minster Assembly  of  Divines  (in  my  boyhood  I  used  to  wonder  what 
the  longer  could  possibly  be),  has  prefixed  to  it  an  alphabet  which  is 
learned  as  a  preliminary  to  plunging  into  the  depths  of  Calvinistie  divi- 
nity. Even  in  London  I  have  visited  a  ''  respectable"  school,  in  which 
reading  is  taught  from  the  Bible,  and  so  soon  as  the  pupil  is  tolerably 
proficient,  he  is  promoted  to  the  dignity  of  secular  reading  I  And 
this  is  done  in  the  supposed  interests  of  religion  !  It  is  as  if  we 
were  to  begin  the  teaching  of  our  children  with  Milton's  Paradise 
Lost,  and  ti^en  advance  them  into  Robinson  Crusoe,  or  Miss  Edge- 
worth's  Tales.    In  many  Scotch  schools  the  Bible  is  almost  the  only 
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reading  book ;  the  junior  and  senior  classes  are  called  respectively 
the  Testament  class  and  the  Bible  class.  I  have  heard  of  a  boy  so 
taught  who,  having  been  asked  bj  his  mother  to  read  a  passage  in 
a  newspaper,  was  suddenly  roused  from  his  monotonous  chaunt  by  a 
box  on  the  ear,  accompanied  by  these  words — "  How  dare  ye,  ye 
scoundrel,  read  the  newspaper  with  the  Bible  twang  ?  " 

7.  With  such  a  spirit  in  the  school,  is  it  wonderful  that  the  whole 
te|u;hing  should  have  a  narcotic  tendency,  that  it  should  crush  intel- 
ligence, and  breed  disgust,  weariness,  hatred  of  all  study  ?  At  a 
former  meeting  of  this  Association  I  heard  one  of  Her  Majesty's 
Inspectors  of  Schools  (since  dead),  declare  that  in  certain  schools  he 
could  tell  pretty  accurately  by  the  pupils*  faces  how  long  they  had 
been  at  school.  The  longer  the  period,  the  more  stupid,  vacant,  and 
expressionless  the  face.  Another  school  inspector  (Diocesan),  has 
told  me  that  when,  examining  a  class  in  the  Acts  of  the  Apostles,  he 
a£tked  : — "  Why  did  the  eunuch  go  away  rejoicing," — the  answer 
frankly  was — *'  Please,  sir,  because  Philip  hod  a  done  o'  teaching  on 
him.**     What  hours  of  weariness  and  waste  are  summed  up  in  this 

t  brief  story!     Such  teaching  defeats  its  own  end;  the  power  to  read 

is  gained  at  the  cost  of  the  desire  to  read.  This,  if,  in  spite  of  false 
quantity,  I  may  adapt  the  words  of  the  Roman  poet,  is  ^^  propter 
iegendum  legtndi  perdere  causas^**  for  the  sake  of  reading  to  lose 
that  which  makes  reading  to  be  desired. 

8.  Lastly,  it  ought  never  to  bo  forgotten  that  the  power  to  read 
does  not  in  the  least  determine  the  use  to  which  it  is  to  be  put  What 
will  be  the  nature  of  the  books  or  journals  read  ?  How  much  of 
mischievous,  not  to  speak  of  idle,  literature  is  there  in  the  world 
that  must  all  find  readers,  admirers,  purchasers  !  With  the  diffusion 
of  the  mere  power  of  reading,  without  intellectual  and  moral  culture, 
must  we  not  expect  tliat  this  sort  of  literature  will  be  multiplied  ? 
The  increased  numbers  of  cheap  "  sporting  "  papers,  of  papers  de- 
voted to  police  reports,  with  coarse  and  exciting  woodcuts,  and 
of  the  literary  master-pieces  of  the  *'  singing  saloon,"  have  of  late 
attracted  notice.  Nay,  the  power  to  read  and  write  arms  with 
greater  force  the  disposition  for  evil,  as  well  as  that  for  good.  In 
every  wicked  enterprise  such  attainments  are  helps  to  its  success. 
It  used  to  be  argued  that  writing  ought  not  to  be  taught  to  the 
people,  lest  it  should  lead  to  the  commission  of  forgery,  or  other 
fraud ;  but  this  sort  of  argument,  if  futile  against  teaching  to  write, 
supplies  a  reason  why  the  power  of  writing,  or  of  reading,  should  be 
associated  with  such  training  and  guidance  as  will  tend  to  ensure  its 

t  beneficial  employment. 

As  I  rejoice  to  see  in  this  Association,  and  elsewhere,  a  growing 
I  tendency  to  regard  the  teaching  of  all  classes,  and  of  both  sexes, 

i  from  the  same  points  of  view,  and  to  apply  to  all  alike  the  same 

I  fundamental  principles,  I  will  here  briefly  say  that  what  I  think  to 

I  be  the  exaggerated  estimate  of  reading  and  writing  in  the  instruction 

of  the  poor  has  its  exact  counterpart  in  the  hitherto  far  too  exclu- 
sively literary  character  of  the  instruction  of  the  rich.      In  this 

I)  V 
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aipecti  how  pregnant  with  meaning  is  the  title,  *^  Grammar  eohool," 
80  almost  universal  as  the  designation  of  our  upper  echoolB  I  Not 
to  insist  on  the  practical  identification  of  "  Grammar "  with  the 
teaching  of  Latin  and  Greek,  what  a  petrifkction  is  this  term  of  the 
whole  cast  of  opinion,  which  viewed  all  instruction  as  an  aflkir  of 
books  and  words  I  What  a  record  it  preserves  of  the  habit  of  regarding 
even  Science  as  a  knowledge  less  of  things  than  of  what  men  have 
written  about  things,  and  of  tho  style  in  which  they  have  written  ! 
Widen  as  we  may  the  sense  of  grammar,  far  beyond  the  BCope  and 
practice  of  schools,  past  or  present,  till  it  become,  if  you  will,  co- 
extensive with  philology,  and  even  literature,  (and  far  be  it  from 
me  to  disparage  such  studies),  how  lamentably  does  this  title  fall 
short  of  what  ought  to  bo  the  aim  of  education  in  such  a  country,  in 
such  an  age  as  ours !  Over  the  door  of  the  Bradford  Grammar 
School  stands  this  inscription  : — 

«*  Qaod  Deus  optimus  maximuB  bene  vertat 
Aedificium  hocce  ad  literarum  antiquarum 
Studium  promovendum  javentulemque  doctrine 
Blcgaatiore  imbaendam  exstractnm  est  atque 
Musis  in  perpetuum  consecratunu" 

-— ''  For  promoting  the  study  of  ancient  literature,  and  fi)r  imbuing 
youth  with  elegant  learning,  this  building  has  been  raised,  and  for 
ever  consecrated  to  the  muses." 

A  noble  part  of  a  liberal  education,  tho  polished  and  graceful 
capital  of  the  educational  column,  but  assuredly  neither  its  shaft 
nor  its  base  !  Try  mentally  to  realize  what  Bradford  or  Belfast  is, 
and  what  it  needs  for  the  instruction  and  guidance  of  tho  youth  who 
are  to  do  its  actual  work,  to  maintain  and  to  extend  its  prosperity}  to 
remove  its  evils,  to  raise  the  character  of  its  people,  to  improve  their 
sanitary  and  social  condition,  to  teach  them  how  to  lead  a  clean, 
healthy,  happy,  human  life  —  and  how  painfully  one-sided  and 
defective  it  is  !  How  it  ignores  the  essential !  How  it  magnifies 
the  less  important !  How  it  subordinates  strength,  soliditv,  and 
service  to  grace  and  oruamcnt  and  surface-show  I  Assuredly  the 
time  is  coming,  I  think  it  is  at  hand,  when  such  a  title  as  that  of 
"  Spelling  ecliool"  will  be  regarded  as  scarcely  less  expressive  of  the 
purposes,  grand  and  manifold,  at  which  our  upper  schools,  aye,  all 
our  schools,  ought  to  aim.  Even  in  our  higher,  even  in  our  highest 
schools,  improvement  is  slowly  but  surely  creeping  in ;  slowly  but 
surely  is  it  being  recognized  that  any  school  which  ignores  the  know- 
ledge of  man  himself,  of  the  objects  animate  and  inanimate  with 
which  he  is  surrounded,  and  of  the  relationship  between  him  and  them, 
his  social  duties,  his  economic  interests,  and  the  reciprocal  bearing  of 
the  individual  and  the  social  well  being  is  radically,  deplorably,  dis- 
gracefully defective.  Every  improvement  in  our  lower  schools  will 
react  upon  the  u])per,  and  vice  versa.  And  when  the  instruction  of 
oar  higher  classes  is  what  it  ought  to  be,  and  in  proportion  aa  it  shall 
be  what  it  ought  to  be,  will  the  problem  of  our  lower  education  be 
practically  solved.    Hud  our  upper  classes  ever  been  really  educated, 
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they  would  sot,  and  could  not,  so  long  and  bo  complaoently  have 
endured  the  ignorance  and  consequent  degradation  of  the  masses  of 
their  fellow  citizens,  of  those  whom,  as  if  in  mockery,  they  style 
their  fellow  immortals,  their  brothers  and  their  sisters. 

It  is,  however,  of  the  lower  schools  that  I  here  speak.     It  is  even 

fortunate  that  narrow  and  selfish  fears  are  beginning  to  urge  on  what 

enlarged  conceptions  and  generous    impulse    have  failed   hitherto 

to  efiect.      Thus  the  recent  extension  of  the  sufii-age  is  opening 

the  eyes  of  many  to  the  necessity  of  training  the  masses  to  the  ju» 

diciouB  and  beneficial  exercise  of  the  power  thus  conferred.     One 

whose  name  will  be,  in  history,  connected  as  well  with  the  political 

changes  that  he  resisted  as  with  the  educational  changes  that  he 

introduced,  has  said  that  we  must  now  teach  our  future  masters  their 

letters.     That  this  was  said  in  bitter  irony  there  can  be  little  doubt ; 

and  it  cannot  be  taken  to  mean  that  in  the  opinion  of  the  speaker 

that  amount  of  teaching  will  suffice.     Those  who  have  already  had 

the  suffrage  can,  for  the  most  pait,  read  and  write.     But  they,  too. 

Heed  enlightenment,  and  moral  as  well  as  intellectual  training ;  so  do 

those  whom  they  elect  to  represent  them.     On  the  one  hand,  reading 

cind  writing  ha?e  not  prevented  dishonest  voters  in  thousands  from 

Belling  their  votes  for  bribes,  solid  or  liquid  ;  on  the  other,  reading 

^nd  writing,  and  much  besides,  have  not  prevented  unscrupulously 

ambitious   millionaires  from   debaucbiug   whole   constituencies   by 

lavish  expenditure,  or  from  masking  their  immoral  and  demoralising 

practices  by  liberal  donations  to  charities,  to  schools,  and  even  to 

ohurches.    Nevertheless,  the  fear  of  the  large  classes  now  admitted 

>¥lthin  the  pale  of  the  constitution  for  the  first  time  has  given  no 

Blight  impulse  to  the  general  zeal  for  education.     It  is  for  us  to  see 

that  the  movement  now  begun  be  turned  to  good  account.     Let  us 

lielp  to  educate,  but  in  what?     That  is  the  question  of  questions. 

Then,  again,  foreign  nations,  we  are  told,  are  beginning  to  beat 
us  at  our  own  weapons.  They  have  learned  more  than  their  letters. 
They  ai*e,  it  is  said,  driving  us  out  of  the  markets  which,  with  insulai* 
arrogance,  we  have  fancied  should  for  ever  be  ours  exclusively. 
A  cry  of  alarm  is  raised  for  more  and  better  technical  instruction  ; 
and,  though  this  is  narrow  enough  in  the  thoughts  of  many  who  raise 
it,  more  and  better  general  culture  will  certainly  come  out  of  it ; 
a  greater  development  of  general  mental  power,  and  the  formation 
of  better  social  habits,  will  ere  long  be  discovered  to  be  the  things 
really  needful. 

Again,  our  industiy  is  partially  paralyzed,  our  capital  is  wasted, 
our  prosperity,  our  very  national  existence,  are  endangered  by  strikes 
and  trade  combinations  and  restrictions,  which  check  production, 
often  by  means  as  unscrupulous  and  truculent  as  the  end  sought  is 
false  and  mischievous.  The  masses  have  been  suffered  to  grow  up 
in  ignorant  and  angry  defiance  of  the  elementary  principles  of 
economic  science,  and  reading  and  wilting  will  not  cure  this  long 
rankling  sore.  Broadhead,  who  could  read  and  write  (as  he  has 
amply  shown),  believing  at  the  time  that  the  intro(}i^tion  of  a  certain 
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machine  would  injure  his  craft,  instigated  an  act  of  criminal  violence. 
He  confessed  that  be  had  discovered  his  en^or ;  but  the  discovery  caoae 
too  late.  Had  he  made  it  sooner,  one  outrage  less  would  have  been 
attempted.  With  T\'ider  knowledge  othei*s,  perhaps  all,  might  have 
been  prevented.  Knowledge  is  not  merely  power ;  it  is  restraint 
and  guidance,  if  not  impulse.  It  is  the  rudder,  if  not  the  sail  ;  the 
Hy-wheel,  if  not  the  steam-boiler.  It  is  true  that  there  have  not 
been  wanting  men  of  so-called  education  to  defend  such  blonder?, 
and  even  to  extenuate  such  atrocities  ;  but  their  education  has  lacked 
the  special  direction  which  alone  could  save  from  error  in  this  matter. 
It  is  true  that  the  employers  are  often  not  more  intelligent  in  this 
respect  than  the  employed  ;  but  the  enlightenment  of  the  latter,  who 
are  the  many,  and  from  whose  ranks  the  former,  hitherto  the  few, 
must  largely  come,  will  extend  to  and  react  upon  the  ^former 
also,  and  do  much  to  soften  their  mutual  relations,  to  make  all  see 
their  common  interest,  and  to  fuse  them  together,  so  as  in  time  to 
modify,  if  not,  as  some  hope,  to  obliterate  the  distinction  itself. 

For  such  reasons  as  these,  a  new  educational  agitation  is  arising, 
or  the  old  is  reviving  with  fresh  vigour.  One  and  all  point  to  something 
far  beyond  reading  and  writing.  I  am,  I  must  say,  hopeful  of  the 
ultimate,  if  not  of  the  early,  issue.  The  now  swelling  call  for 
**  compulsory"  education  will  force  on  the  public  mind  the  funda- 
mental inquiry,  what  ought  education  to  be.  If,  by  compulsion, 
what  now  passes  under  the  name  of  education  were  rendered  even 
universal,  I  presume  to  think  that  the  existing  mass  of  pauperism, 
crime,  vice,  misery  and  disease  would  scarcely  be  perceptibly 
abated.  But  it  is  no  small  gain  to  have  recognized  the  claim  of  even 
tlio  poorest,  still  more  even  because  the  poorest,  to  something  that  is 
called  education.  Bad  or  grossly  defective  education  in  any  quarter 
cannot  continue  long  after  education  has  ceased  to  be  regarded  as  the 
hci'itage  of  the  few.  Just  as  air  becomes  stagnant  and  foul  when  con- 
fined, so  education  when  restricted  to  the  few  loses  its  vital  freshness. 
To  diffuse  education  of  any  kind  is  indirectly  to  improve  it.  Make 
education  general,  universal,  and  the  (so  called)  higher  education 
will  be  rationalized,  and,  as  I  think,  liberalized.  Youths  will  no 
longer  be  sent  into  active  life  from  costly  seminaries,  accomplished 
it  may  be  in  Greek  metres,  but  ignorant  of  the  structure  of  their  own 
bodies,  the  constitution  of  their  own  minds ;  filled  with  mythologic 
lore,  but  unaware  of  their  social  duties  ;  pnmed  with  verbal  scraps  of 
inconsistent  moral  precept,  but  less  ashamed  of  debt  than  of  honest 
industry;  looking  on  the  world  as  a  spoil  for  the  lucky,  or  the 
crafty,  or  the  strong,  not  as  a  field  for  useful  and  ennobling  labour 
to  the  benefit  of  all  as  well  as  of  self;  of  self  just  in  proportion  as  it 
tends  to  the  good  of  all.  Then,  instead  of  the  rich  being  fed  on 
intellectual  sweetmeats,  while  the  poor  are  starved,  or  gather  up  the 
crumbs  that  fall  from  the  others'  table,  all,  rich  and  poor  alike,  shall 
be  nourished  with  plainer,  more  substantial  and  wholesome  diet,  not 
without  such  lighter  fare  ns  maybe  obtainable  by  either.  As  know- 
ledge will  be  no  longer  confounded  with  books,  or  with  words  about 
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knowledge,  so  monJs,  of  which  the  kws  are  as  eternal  as  thej  are 
ample,  as  oniversal  as  thej  are  strong,  the  morals  in  which  all  sects 
and  conditions  of  thinking  men  agree,  will  he  dissociated  from  the 
Ti^bal  and  dogmatic  formularies  about  which  men  differ,  and,  \\*hile 
becoming  less  sectarian  and  theological,  will  become  more  widely 
Catholic,  more  truly  religious.  We,  or  our  survivors,  will  then  look 
back  with  a  smile,  not  of  contempt  or  pride,  but  of  joy  and  pity,  ou 
tbe  time  when  there  was  so  great  a  pother  about  so  small  a  matter 
as  reading  and  writing,  and  when  even  this  beggarly  amount  of 
teaching  was  found  to  be  a  tremendous  national  difficulty,  just 
because  so  little  more  was  aimed  at,  or  desired,  or  perhaps  conceived. 
The  less  is  included  in  the  greater,  and  the  little  becomes  easy  from 
the  effort  to  do  much. 


On  Female  Education  in  India.*     By  Mary  CARPENTKii. 

rDIA  is  said  to  be  the  brightest  jewel  in  the  British  Crown;  and 
yet  surely  we  have  not  attended  so  much  as  we  ought  to  have 
done  to  the  two  hundred  millions  of  subjects  of  our  beloved  Queen, 
who  are  residents  in  tliat  great  country.  Wo  do  not,  I  fear,  concern 
ourselves  as  we  ought  to  do  respecting  the  actual  condition  and 
wants  of  this  nation,  with  which  we  are  so  closely  cminected.  I  have 
repeatedly  heard  the  natives  of  India  lament  that  when  Indian  affairs 
arre  brought  for  discussion  before  our  legislators,  less  interest  is 
manifested  about  them  than  about  the  most  trivial  matters  connected 
with  ourselves.  India  has  been  called  a  great  dream-land,  about 
which  we  have  no  certain  knowledge.  We  have,  from  time  to  time, 
had  dreadful  nightmare  dreams  of  her — of  the  horrors  which  take 
plaoe  within  her  boundaries.  We  have  heard  of  the  women  being 
treated  in  tbe  most  cruel  and  dreadful  manner,  according  to  our 
notions ;  and  yet  we  have  not  felt  that  we  have  any  means  of  help- 
ing them,  and  so  we  have  endeavoured  to  banish  them  from  our 
thoughts,  as  we  should  a  nightmare  dream. 

But  it  was  not  solely  on  this  account  that  I  resolved  to  undertake 
the  journey  which  I  have  had  the  great  privilege  of  accomplishing. 
It  was  not  because  India  is  practically  little  known  to  us,  and  wo 
ought  to  be  more  intimately  acquainted  with  her,  that  I  lefl  my  duties 
at  home,  and  encountered  the  difficulties  and  dangers  of  foreign 
travel,  to  visit  this  distant  land.  For  many  long  years, — for  more 
than  a  quarter  of  a  century,  I  had  a  deep  and  peculiar  interest  in 
India,  on  account  of  the  visit  to  this  country  of  the  noble  Kajah 
Rammohun  Roy. 

Some  thirty-ffve  years  ago  he,  having  emerged  from  superstition 
and  ignorance  in  a  manner  most  wonderful,  afler  encountering  the 
g;reatest  difficulties  and  trials  in  his  own  country,  and  having  proved 

*  Delivered  eztemporaneoosly  at  an  Evening  Meeting  of  the  Association  on 
September  28rd.    See  the  Introduction  to  Uiis  volume. 
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himself,  to  my  miBd,  one  of  the  greatest  men  of  the  age,  fell  a  sacri- 
fice to  fatal  disease,  "while  an  honoured  guest  in  the  city  in  which  I 
dwell.   His  mortal  remains  are  laid  near  our  dwelling.     He  departed, 
but  the  infiuence  of  his  character  impressed  my  mind  strongly  with  a 
deep  interest  in  India*     I  had  recently  the  mournful  privilege  of 
endeaTOuring  to  collect  and  record  for  his  countrymen  all  that  is 
known   respecting   the  last   days  of  that  noble  man.     Bat,  until 
recently,  while  I  never  lost  my  deep  interest  in  India,  I  felt  that 
there  was  nothing  that  I  could  do  for  her ;  I  had  much  work  to 
do  in  my  own  country,  for  the  neglected  and  destitute  as  well  as  for 
the  criminal  children  around  us.    I. have  had  the  pleasure,  from 
tinio  to  time,  of  addressing  Meetings  of  this  Association  on  that 
subject.     The  work  was  hard  and  difficult,  and  required  my  constant 
attention.     I  knew  that  missionaries  were  devoted  to  India,  and  that 
ladies  formed  associations  for  the  education  of  the  women  in  the 
East;  I  felt  that  they  were  doing  their  work,  and  that  I  was  notr 
called  upon  to  do  it.     But  the  visits,  from  time  to  time,  within  tho 
last  few  years,  of  Hindoo  gentlemen,  roused  me  to  believe  that  ther^»- 
was  a  work  that  I  could  do  by  the  most  simple  means,  namely,  h]^ 
showing  sympathy  with  our  sisters  in  India.     We  had  always  hearw«« 
that  the  native  gentlemen  of  India  were  jealous  of  any  interfereno^S 
with  their  households,  and  very  naturally  so;  that  the  rules  of  theic:^ 
country  induced  them  to  seclude  their  ladies,  and  that  they  did  nolM 
desire  that  thc^  should  emerge  from  that  seclusion;  that  the  doorflV 
of  the  zenana  were  closed  against  strangers.     We  heard,  too,  tha^ 
they  did  not  wish  them  to  be  educated,  and  that  it  was  useless  for  ui^ 
to  attempt  to  force  instruction  upon  them — as  useless  as  it  woul^S 
be    improper.      But  when   I  heard  Hindoo    gentlemen  themselve^M 
most  anxiously  entreating  that  English  women  would  try  do  some— - 
thing  for  their  ladies, — when  they  visited  our  country,  and  weri^ 
filled  with  admiration  and  delight  at  observing  the  position  whida. 
English  women  occupied  in  England, — when  they  desired,  on  re** 
turning  to  their  country,  that  an  effort  should  be  made  to  raise  their 
own  ladies, — and  when  they  begged  that  English  women  would  come 
over  and  help  them — it  was  then  that  I  felt  that  if  God  gave  me  healili 
and  strength,  and  that  I  must  go  to  India  and  do  anything  that  I 
could  for  our  Eastern  sisters.  I  had  not,  however,  the  least  idea  of  what 
I  could  do.    They  said,  *'  Come  over  and  help  us,  talk  to  us  gentlemeo, 
as  you  will  not  be  able  to  talk  to  the  ladies;  but  the  language  of  kindness 
is  understood  in  every  country ;  they  will  feel  and  appreciate  jour 
visit."    And  so  I  went  to  India.     I  was  told  by  many  that  I  should 
be  entirely  disappointed.     But  I  felt  no  disappointment.    I  can  only 
say    that,  in  every  way  in   which    sympathy  and  kindness    could 
be  shown,  and  gratitude  expressed  to  me,  these  have  been  shown  and 
expressed  by  the  Hindoos  in  every  part  of  the  empire;  and  the 
records    they   inscribed    in  the  book  now  lying    before    me,    are 
expressions  of  wishes    on  the     part  of  native  gentlemen   for  the 
improvement  of  the  females  of  India.     The  first  entry  in  the  book, 
written  in  a  foreign  tongue  by  a  member  of  the  Legislative  Conncilj 
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ezpresaea  the  writer's  earnest  entreat  j  that  help  may  be  giren  to  fur* 
niah  proper  instmction  to  the  ladies  of  IndU ;  while  the  last,  bj  a 
gaQtleman  who  has  been  cxcommuDicated  bj  his  countcymea  on 
acooont  of  his  eame8tn«S8  in  endeaTouring  to  do  his  duty,  records 
that  he  beHeves  *'  the  grand  eril  in  India  is  the  treatment  of  the 
womeni  that  thej  are  treated  like  sUtos,  and  that  India  will  oerer 
rise  until  the  ladies  are  treated  difierentlj."  I  should  not  have 
endeavoured  to  take  the  course  unusual  to  me  of  addressing  such  an 
audience  as  this  were  it  not  that  I  feel  that  Englishmen  and  English- 
women are  almost  entirely  ignorant, — as  I  was  bef<xre.I  went  out  to 
India  to  learn  for  myself—of  the  real  nature  of  the  work  to  be  done 
for  India  by  private  individuals.  There  is  a  work  which  every  one  of 
OS  may  do,  more  or  less;  for  the  very  idea,  to  Indian  women,  that 
English  men  and  women  really  care  for  them,  is  to  them  inex- 
pfessibly  precious* 

I  went,  then,  to  India;  and  my  first  visit  was  to  the  Bombay 
Presidency.  It  was  fortunate  that  it  was  so,  because  in  that  part 
of  the  country  female  education,  and  the  position  of  woman,  has 
made  the  greatest  progress.  There  is  also  a  great  peculiarity  in 
that  part  of  the  country.  In  other  parts  of  India  it  is  the  English 
who  have  made  efforts  to  raise  the  women  of  India  by  education ; 
but  in  that  Presidency  it  is  the  native  gentlemen  themselves  who 
have  undertaken  the  work.  Fifteen  years  ago  these  gentlemen  felt 
the  inestimable  value  of  education  themselves,  and  they  wished  to 
communicate  it  to  women,  though  they  knew  not  how  to  do  it. 
They  used  their  own  personal  exertions,  and  taught  small  schools 
themselves;  by  doing  this  they  incurred  the  greatest  persecution, 
even  from  women,  and  had  to  encouuter  difficulties  which  we  cannot 
oonceive.  But  they  persevered;  and  the  results  of  their  perseverance 
are  shown  at  the  present  time  in  that  Preaidenoy.  The  position  of 
women  there  has  of  course  been  raised  in  cousequeuce  of  the  im* 
proved  education;  but  I  must  also  most  emphatically  state  my  convic- 
tion that  it  has  been  greatly  promoted  by  the  admirable  efforts  of  Sir 
Bartle  and  Lady  Frore,  who  have  devoted  themselves,  in  the  most 
praiseworthy  manner,  to  conciliating  the  native  community,  and  pro* 
moting  their  true  interest  in  every  possible  manner.  They  induced 
the  native  ladies  to  come  and  visit  them  at  their  Court.  So  great 
a  progress  in  opinions  was  the  result  of  the  course  they  pursued, 
that  they  received  the  gratifying  compliment  of  a  large  soiree  being 
given  them  by  a  Brahmin  lady  and  her  iiusband,  the  lady  publicly 
receiving  them  herself.  I  believe  that  this  is  the  very  first  instance 
of  the  kind  that  has  ever  occurred.  That  lady  inscribed  some  words 
in  English  in  my  book — the  only  one  native  lady  who  has  made  such 
progress  in  education  as  to  do  so.  Such  improvements,  are,  I  tliink* 
greatly  to  be  attributed  to  the  influence  of  Sir  Bartle  and  Lady  Frere. 

I  went  to  India  quite  ignorant  of  what  I  should  find  the  positicn 
of  women  and  of  female  education  in  India,  and  especially  in  the 
Bombay  Presidency ;  for  all  that  I  had  heard  before  was  respecting 
Calcutta.    I  was  not  previously  ignorant  of  the  great  exertions  of 
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the  missioDAries  and  missionary  ladies;  but  in  all  the  reports  I  had 
read,  I  had  observed  an  air  of  despondency  respecting  the  im- 
provement of  the  female  sex,  and  of  a  want  of  satisfactory 
results.  It  did  not  appear  that  the  results  were  at  all  commensurate 
with  the  inunense  expenditure  of  efibrt,  time,  and  money  incurred. 
It)  therefore,  seemed  that  there  must  be  some  strong  reason  for  this, 
and  I  was  anxious  to  find  it  out.  In  the  first  place,  I  found  that  the 
missionary  efibrts  did  not  touch  the  bulk  of  the  people.  I  am  truly 
grieved  to  state  it,  but  it  is  the  fact — and  it  is  better  for  us  to  know 
Uie  truth  in  all  respects — ^there  is  a  very  strong  prejudice  against 
Christianity  in  India,  and  any  attempt  on  our  own  part  to  force  it 
on,  or  to  make  it  inseparable  from  efforts  for  the  benefit  of  the  natives, 
is  sure  to  counteract  its  own  intentions.  Of  course  I  was  impelled 
by  Christian  feelings  in  going  into  India,  but  I  distinctly  went  not 
connected  with  any  missionary  body,  and  not  intending  to  act  as  a 
missionary.  I  went  from  Christian  sympathy,  but  I  did  not  speak 
of  Christianity  to  them,  except  to  bear  testimony  to  my  own  convic- 
tions on  proper  occasions.  I  went  simply  as  wishing  to  show  theuL 
a  friendly  feeling.  It  was  on  that  account  that  I  was  heartily  re^ 
ceived  everywhere,  and  I  do  not  think  that  any  persons  at  all 
hesitated  to  allow  me  to  visit  their  ladies. 

I  went,  then,  first  to  Bombay  Presidency,  and  visited  the  schoola- 
of  Bombay,  Surat,  and  Ahmedabad.  The  two  cities  last  named  are 
important  ones,  Ahmedabad  being  the  former  centre  of  the  Mahom- 
medan  power,  and  full  of  the  most  splendid  remains  of  antiquity. 
Surat  was  once  a  beautiful  city,  but  is  now  in  a  state  of  entire 
decay.  To  my  astonishment,  I  found  in  each  of  those  cities  very 
large  schools  of  young  ladies — I  was  going  to  say  girls'  schools; 
but  this  expression  is  associated  in  our  minds  with  National  and 
British  Schools  in  our  country,  and  though  these  schools  are  on  the 
same  plan  as  ours,  they  are  entirely  composed  of  those  who  may  be 
called  young  ladies,  and  who  were  evidently  of  high  rank,  from  the 
number  of  jewels  with  which  they  were  adorned.  All  the  scholars 
were  below  the  age  of  eleven,  and  most  of  them  were  such  as  would 
have  been  of  an  age  for  infant  schools*  To  my  amazement,  in  the 
first  school  I  entered  there  was  not  a  female  teacher !  There  were 
none  but  pundits,  as  they  are  called — male  teachers,  who  did  as 
well  as  they  possibly  could,  and  instructed  the  older  classes  veiy 
well ;  but  the  younger  classes  appeared  to  be  entirely  without  any 
proper  education. 

The  difficulty  of  teaching  young  children  under  such  circum^ 
stances  may  be  easily  imagined.  A  native  gentleman  whom  I 
recently  saw  asked  me  how  long  a  time  I  considered  was  necessary 
to  teach  a  child  her  letters  ?  On  my  telling  him  that  in  my  reforma- 
tory a  girl  can  learn  them  in  a  week  or  a  fortnight,  he  was  perfectly 
amazed,  and  said  that  in  their  schools  they  cannot  teach  them  in  less 
than  six  months.  That  difference  of  course,  arose  from  the  different 
method  of  teaching,  as  Hindoo  girls  are  quick  at  learning.  I  found 
thaty  throughout  the  whole  country,  there  were  none  but  fiiale 
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teachers  in  the  girls'  schools,  except  in  the  Mission.  Schools,  which 
are  on  a  different  system,  and  to  which  I  do  not  refer.  I  was 
extremelj  astonished  at  this  state  of  things,  and  I  expressed  my 
astonishment  to  the  native  gentlemen  who  accompanied  me,  some  of 
whom  were  Inspectors.  Thej  informed  me  that  they  appreciated 
mj  surprise,  and  lamented  the  cause  of  it ;  that  they  had  taken 
every  means  in  their  power  to  obtain  female  teachers,  but  could  find 
none.  I  was  extremely  surpised  at  this,  and  endearoured 
to  ascertain  the  cause  of  it,  which  I  very  soon  did.  At  the 
commencement  of  female  education  in  the  country  there  was 
a  strong  prejudice  against  the  British  ;  and  I  am  sorry  to 
say  that  there  was  also  an  extreme  prejudice  against  English  ladies 
on  account  of  their  proselytizing  tendencies ;  this  appeared  to  be  the 
reason  of  the  natives  not  allowing  their  ladies  to  learn  English.  In 
no  native  schools  except  the  Alexandra  Parseo  School  at  Bombay, 
which  is  a  very  exceptional  one,  did  I  find  English  allowed  to  be 
taught.  If,  then,  English  women  were  excluded  as  teachers,  whom 
eould  they  find  to  teach  ?  Of  course  there  were  no  native  women 
who  could  do  so,  and  therefore  the  only  instructors  were  the  pundits, 
whose  characters  entitled  them  to  respect.  I  have  not  heard  that 
any  serious  mischiefs  have  arisen  from  the  pundits  being  em- 
ployed as  teachers ;  but  this  state  of  things  has  given  rise  to  conse- 
quences to  the  younger  children  which  are  to  be  deplored.  In 
^e  first  place,  as  I  have  remarked,  the  younger  classes  sit  in  the 
schools  without  any  possibility  of  suitable  occupation  or  interest, 
and  their  education  is  exceedingly  neglected.  In  the  second  place, 
there  is  an  entire  want  of  that  refinement  which  I  had  naturally 
expected  to  meet  with  in  the  Hindoos,  having  always  heard  of 
their  graceful  and  pleasant  manners.  Even  their  very  voices  were 
harsh  and  uncultivated,  which  also  surprised  me  very  much,  as  I 
had  always  heard  Hindoo  music  spoken  of  as  being  sofl.  Of  course 
they  were  totally  unable  to  do  ordinary  needlework,  and  were  not 
instructed  in  any  of  those  other  feminine  accomplishments  usually 
taught  in  our  girls'  schools ;  and  I  found  that  my  native  friends  in 
India,  to  whom  I  pointed  out  these  things,  were  not  offended  at  my 
80  doing.  On  the  contrary,  they  ^themselves  felt  how  deficient  was 
the  education  which  was  given  in  their  schools  ;  they  repeatedly 
told  me  that  they  have  done  all  that  they  possibly  could  do  to  edu- 
cate the  ladies,  and  that  henceforth  no  improvement  could  be  made  un- 
less suitable  female  teachers  are  obtained  for  them.  How,  then,  could 
these  be  obtained  ?  There  would  be  no  means  of  obtaining  them  except 
through  English  agency.  I  did  not  find  throughout  the  whole  country 
a  single  female  teacher  in  a  Hindoo  school  who  had  been  trained  as  a 
teacher  in  England.  I  say  trained  in  England,  because  there  is  a  small 
Church  female  normal  school  in  Calcutta,  students  from  which  become 
hers  ;  but  these  would  not  generally  be  employed  in  a  Hindoo 
school.  The  question,  therefore,  was,  "  Would  these  native  gentlemen 
remain  satisfied  with  having  none  but  male  teachers,  and  be  content 
to  go  on  as  they  had  been  doing ;  or  had  they  now  arrived  at  a  point  ^ 
in  which  they  wished  to  enlist  the  services  of  English  teachers  ?"    ^ 
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I  found  that  the  latter  was  most  earnesUj  desired  bj  them ;  aod  it  if 
gratifying  to  learn  the  remarkable  change  which  Has  taken  place  in 
the  public  mind  upon  that  subject.  It  is  a  fact  that  though  the 
native  gentlemen,  at  the  commencement  of  the  movement  for  female 
education  in  Bombay,  were  afraid  to  let  anj  English  take  part  in  ^e 
schools,  and  objected  to  the  smallest  Government  inspection^  lest 
this  should  excite  anj  suspicion  of  English  influencey  when  I 
was  there  thej  earnestly  requested  me  to  form  a  committee  of 
English  ladies  who  should  visit  the  schools,  because  thej  thought 
that  the  parents  would  feel  more  confidence  in  them  if  they  were 
visited  by  English  ladies.  That  was  a  most  gratifying  change  I  At 
their  request  I  did  ask  some  English  ladies  to  meet  them  and 
discuss  the  matter,  and  make  arrangements  for  their  visiting  the 
schools  as  they  desired.  The  great  object  was,  howeTer,  to  con* 
sider  how  a  good  supply  of  proper  teachers  can  be  provided  for 
India.  This  was  the  subject  of  many  conversations  with  the  native 
gentlemen;  and  after  long  consideration  and  discussion  with  themi 
we  came  to  the  conclusion  that  there  must  be  Normal  Female 
Schools  established,  which  should  be  taught  and  managed  bv  English 
teachers,  a  first-rate  certificated  mistress  being  obtained  irom  Eng* 
land — a  lady,  who  should  superintend  the  institution — and  that  we 
should  then  get  such  English  or  other  Christian  students  as  can  be 
found  in  India.  It  will,  however,  be  more  satisfactory  to  the  native 
gentlemen  for  ladies  or  trained  teachers  to  go  out  from  England 
to  form  the  nucleus  of  a  Normal  school. 

The  question  next  arises  how  is  this  Normal  school  to  be 
established?  Funds  for  the  purpose  could  not  be  obtained  on 
the  spot.  I  was  assured  that  in  Bombay  a  few  years  ago  there 
would  have  been  no  difficulty  in  obtaining  any  amount  of  money 
to  establish  such  an  institution  ;  but  in  consequence  of  recent 
heavy  pecuniary  losses  that  can  not  now  be  done.  I  should  not| 
indeed,  consider  this  the  right  way  to  establish  the  school,  for  reasons 
which  I  think  you  will  at  once  appreciate.  It  is  essential  to  give 
a  real  guarantee  to  the  native  community  that  there  will  be  no 
interference  with  the  religion  of  the  pupUs.  You  are  all  aware 
that  in  the  Government  schools  this  is  strictly  forbidden.  By  the 
Queen's  proclamation  the  natives  are  quite  assured  that  non«inter* 
ference  with  religion  is  the  British  policy.  A  guarantee  would  thus 
be  given  that  the  ladies  employed  to  teach  would  not,  while  in  the 
Government  school,  proselytize  or  interfere  with  the  religion  of  the 
pupils  directly  or  indirectly.  Though  in  England  we  are  particularly 
attached  to  voluntary  institutions,  with  Government  support,  and 
although  we  strongly  battled  the  matter  in  establishing  the  refbrma* 
tories, — and  the  Government  entirely  sanctioned  our  views,— yet  in 
India  there  is  a  very  difierent  state  of  things,  because  there  are  no 
permanent  English  residents.  All  are  liable  to  be  constantl/ih 
moved  from  one  station  to  another,  or  to  leave  the  country. 
There  were  very  great  changes  during  the  six  months  th»t 
I  was  there,  and  I  felt,  and  the  natives  themselves  feelf  that  it 
is  perfectly  essential  that  the  instijttttion  to  be  pennanent  dionld 
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be  a  Govemmeni  one;  security  of  Government  protection  la 
also  essential  to  the  ladies  who  carry  on  the  institution,  because  all 
the  ladies  who  now  go  out  to  India,  either  go  accompanying  their 
husbands  or  friends,  and  protected  by  them,  or  they  go  as  mis- 
nonaries,  and  are  protected  by  the  Missionary  Society.  But  these 
female  teachers  could  not  go  out  in  either  of  those  two  capaciti^ 
and  in  such  a  country  as  India  it  is  most  essential  that,  far  from  their 
native  land,  there  should  be  every  possible  protection,  and  comfort, 
and  respectability  ensured  to  them.  Tou  will  easily  sec,  then,  that 
on  these  accounts  it  was  quite  essential  that  the  Female  Normal 
School  should  be  a  Qovcrnment  Institution. 

I  next  visited  Madras,  and  found  the  position  of  affairs  there  to 
be  very  different.  You  are  probably  aware  that  the  Madras  Presidency 
is  the  chief  seat  of  Christian  operations,  and  in  Madras  I  found  that, 
chiefly  owing  to  a  most  zealous  and  devoted  missionary,  almost  all 
ihe  fomale  schools  are  managed  by  missionaries.  The  anxiety  of 
ihe  natives  to  obtain  education  is  so  great  that,  notwithstanding  their 
pr^udices,  they  will  flock  to  these  missionary  schools  in  Madras.  I 
am  happy  to  say  that  while,  as  the  missionaries  informed  me,  they 
were  at  first  obliged  to  bribe  the  little  ones  to  attend  school  by  giving 
them  a  trifling  coin ;  afler  the  first  year  or  so  they  found  that  the 
anxiety  of  the  people  for  education  was  sufficient  to  induce  them  to 
send  Jtheir  children  without  any  bribe.  For  some  years,  indeed,  the 
girls  have  actually  paid  a  little  fee  for  coming.  I  have  visited  these 
schools.  They,  too,  have  generally  male  teachers ;  but  they  are 
managed  as  well  as  they  possibly  can  be.  The  fact  of  the  attendance 
at  them  is  very  important,  because  when  it  is  said  that  the  Hindoos 
will  have  nothing  at  all  to  do  with  the  missioDaries  for  their  girls, 
this  is  a  proof  to  the  contrary.  And  not  only  so,  but  I  read  in  the 
report  of  these  schools  that  in  one  school,  in  which  the  teaching  was 
purely  religious,  there  is  also  a  good  attendance  of  girls. 

Affcr  I  arrived  at  Calcutta  I  found  the  state  of  things  again  very 
difierent.  That  is  the  seat  of  Government,  and  things  are  modified  by 
the  presence  of  a  number  of  influential  Hindoos  who  do  not  like  to 
change  the  ancient  manners.  It  is  only  recently  that  they  have 
allowed  their  wives  and  daughters,  or  any  of  their  female  relativei| 
to  have  instruction,  or  to  go  out  under  any  circumstances.  Through 
the  great  exertions  of  Mr.  Bethune,  many  years  ago,  who 
established  a  school  for  the  daughters  of  the  higher  classes  of  the 
Hindoos,  a  magnificent  school-house  has  been  erected  there ;  but 
instead  of  two  hundred  pupils  whom  I  saw  in  Bombay  in  many 
schools,  there  are  only  about  eighty  scholars,  and  that  was  the  only 
girls*  school  I  saw  for  the  higher  classes,  managed  by  native  gentle* 
men.  These  were  getting  large  help  from  Government,  while  at 
Bombay  native  gentlemen  support  the  schools  entirely  by  themselves. 
These  Calcutta  gentlemen  were  much  opposed  to  the  establishment 
of  a  female  normal  school,  or  to  anything  which  indicated  change 
in  the  condition  of  the  women  of  India.  But  while  such  were  their 
feelings,  there  is  a  spirit  springing  up,  even  in  Calcutta  itself,  of  a 
very  different  kind. 
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You  have  probably  heard  of  the  Brahmins  and  the  religious  move- 
ment hj  the  B^ah   Rammohun   R07.     I  will   not  enter  into  their 
history  or  religious  belief,   but  merely   say  that  while  the  more 
orthodox    Hindoos  remain  in   this    very    conservative    state,   and 
the  older  Brahmins  are    extremely    opposed    to    what    they  call 
Europeanizing,  yet  there  is  another  party  sprung  up  with  different 
views;   the  leader  of  that  party  is  Babu  Keshub   Chundur  Sen, 
whom  some  present  may  have  heard  of  as  the  gifted  person  who 
delivered  a  very  remarkable  lecture  a  short  time  before  I  went  to  India, 
entitled,  **  Jesus  Christ,  Europe  and  Asia,"  in  which  he  spoke  of  onr 
Lord  in  a  very  remarkable  manner,  indicating  the  deepest  apprecia- 
tion of  his  character,   and  showing  that  he   was   very  nearly  a 
Christian.     He  has  not  confessed  himself  a  Christian,  and  I  do  not 
know  whether  he  ever  will  do  so  ;  it  is,  however,  satisfactory  that 
on  my  last  parting  with  him,  when  I  asked  him  what  I  should  say  to 
the  many  friends  who  wished  to  know  his  religious  belief,  he  said, 
''  You  can  tell  them  that  I  perfectly  sympathise  with   the   spirit 
of  Christianity."      Those  words   are   most  important.      Mr.  Sen 
has  evidently  been  imbued  with  the  spirit  of  Christianity,  which 
he  imparts  to  his  followers.     This  is  shown  in  their  treatment  of 
their  wives  and  daughters.     A  very  remarkable  circumstance  oc- 
curred during  my  visit,  the  first  of  the  kind  in  the  history  of  India ; 
it  excited  the  extreme  indignation  of  the  conservative  party.     Ho 
had  for  some  time  been  in  the  habit  of  assembling  the  ladies  together 
for  religious  worship.     They  were  not  allowed  to  worship  with  their 
husbands,  but  they  permitted  their  ladies,  each  of  them,  to  come 
out  into  a  small  place  of  worship,  and  there  offer  up  prayer  together. 
I  was  present  on  one  of  these  occasions.     Dr.  Chuckerbutty,  whose 
guest  I  was,  invited  these  ladies  to  come  to  his  house  to  meet  him  ; 
we  hardly  supposed  they  would  venture  to  come,  but  they  at  once 
accepted  the  invitation.      Ho  also   proposed  that  their  husbands 
should  accompany  them.     This  was  a  thing  so  unheard  of  that  it 
was  hardly  thought  worth  while  to  give  the  invitation.     To  my  sur- 
prise and  pleasure  it  was  accepted  most  cheerfully,  and  fifteen  native 
gentlemen  with  their  wives  actually  came,  and  drank  tea  at  Dr. 
Chuckerbutty's  to  meet  me.    The  evening  passed  off  most  agreeably. 
This  indicates  great  advance  in  one  native  sect.     They  are,  of  course, 
very  much  opposed  by  the  orthodox  Hindoos  and  the  older  Brahmin 
party,  from  which  they  have  separated.     These  gentlemen  are  most 
anxious  for  the  education  of  their  wives  ;  some  are  even  anxious  for 
their  wives  to  be  trained  as  teachers  ;  they  told  me  that  were  a  normal 
training  school  to  be  established,  they  would  find  at  least  a  dozen 
Hindoo  ladies  who  would  gladly  come  and  train  in  order  to  become 
teachers.     This  has  been  hitherto  hindered  by  the  obstructive  ten- 
dencies of  the  older  gentlemen,   but  they  cannot  entirely  repress 
progress.     There    are  many  large  suburbs  of  Calcutta,  in  which 
great  progress  is  being  made.     One  of  the  gentlemen,  who  brought 
his  wife  to  take  tea  with  me  at  Dr.   Chuckerbutty's,  invited  me  to 
a  small  school  which  he  had  established  at  Burranagore,  where  he 
resided.    I  accompanied  him  to  see  it.    He  informed  me  that  he  was 
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8ony  he  could  not  receive  me  in  bis  ancestral  home,  as  he  had  been 
excommanicated  on  account  of  his  renoonciDg  idolatry  and  treating 
his  wife  as  we  think  a  wife  ought  to  be  treated.  He  even  confessed  to 
me  that  he  was  thankful  that  he  was  excommunicated,  because  be  felt 
now  more  free  to  act.  If  jou  had  an  idea  of  the  intense  horror  of  the 
Hindoos  at  being  excommunicated,  and  the  persecution  to  which 
thej  are  thus  subjected,  you  would  honour  a  young  man  who  had  made 
suc^  advance.  His  was  tbe  only  Indian  home  I  entered  where  the 
lady  at  the  head  of  it  received  me,  as  she  would  do  in  EIngland.  Having 
taken  this  one  step  he  did  not  stop.  He  took  up  the  temperance  cause ; 
he  was  very  earnest  in  attending  to  his  religious  duties,  as  a  Brahmin, 
and  I  believe  that  he  is  deeply  inspired  with  the  spirit  of  religion. 
He  established  an  evening  school  for  the  men  who  worked  at  a  large 
gunny  bag  factory  established  at  Burranagore,  and  has  since  established 
a  Social  Progress  Society  among  them.  And  another  gentleman  who 
had  visited  me  at  Dr.  Chuckerbutty's,  has  even  succeeded  in  collect- 
ing together  the  ladies  of  his  family  to  take  his  evening  meal  with 
them,  and  afterwards  giving  them  entertainment  and  instruction. 
This  is  another  remarkable  sign  of  advance;  for  in  India  tbe  women 
are  not  allowed  to  take  meals  with  their  husbands,  they  are  often 
treated  as  servants,  wait  upon  their  husbands,  and  take  their  meals 
afterwards.  In  another  suburb  I  saw  a  school  which  was  established 
and  managed  by  native  gentlemen .  I  was  struck  with  observing — 
the  only  time  I  saw  such  a  tiling — a  female  Christian  convert  in  the 
school  teaching  the  girls.  Now  the  Christian  converts  are  much 
despised  by  the  Hindoos,  and  there  is  the  greatest  opposition  to 
allowing  them  ever  to  take  any  part  in  the  education  of  the  girls. 
The  fact  that  these  gentlemen,  who  doubtless  shared  this  preju- 
dice, not  only  employed  this  Christian  convert  to  teach  in  the  school, 
but  to  visit  their  homes  and  teach  the  young  ladies  after  their  mar- 
riage, was  a  very  striking  proof  of  their  anxiety  for  the  education  of 
females  ;  and  it  also  proved  that  it  is  an  error  to  suppose  that  no 
Christian  convert  will  be  employed  in  that  way.  The  aristocracy  of 
the  native  population  in  Calcutta  prefer  teacliers  coming  to  their 
zenanas  to  give  instruction  to  their  ladies.  I  think  both  methods  of 
instruction  are  valuable,  because  after  young  ladies  leave  school  it  is 
desirable  for  them  to  have  instruction  in  their  homes,  and  Christian 
ladies  in  Calcutta  devote  themselves  in  the  most  praiseworthy  man- 
ner to  carry  out  zenana  teaching.  Two  hundred  families  are  thus 
visited,  and  special  funds  are* raised  for  the  purpose. 

This  rapid  survey  will  give  you  an  idea  that  female  education  is 
now  extremely  desired  by  the  educated,  or  rather  I  would  say  by 
the  enlightened  Hindoos,  —  for  the  educated  are  not  always 
enlightened  in  this  respect.  An  inspector  of  schools  informed 
me  that  an  educated  gentleman  had  said  to  him,  *'  I  do  not  myself 
believe  a  word  of  Hindooism — no  enlightened  man  does;  but  my 
ladies  do,  and  Hindooism  makes  them  virtuous  and  obedient  to  mc; 
if  they  were  to  obtain  any  education  they  would  see  the  folly  of 
Hindooism,  and,  therefore,  I  do  not  choose  that  they  should  bo 
educated."    I  am  happy  to  say,  however,  that  influential  gentlemen 
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aspect,  how  pregnant  with  meaning  is  the  title,  '<  Grammar  Bdiool, 
80  almost  universal  as  the  designation  of  our  upper  schools  !  Nc 
to  insist  on  the  practical  identification  of  "Grammar"  with  Ih 
teaching  of  Latin  and  Greek,  what  a  petrifkction  is  this  term  of  th 
whole  cast  of  opinion,  which  viewed  all  instruction  as  an  afikir  ( 
books  and  words  I  What  a  record  it  preserves  of  the  habit  of  regardio 
even  Science  as  a  knowledge  less  of  things  than  of  what  men  hav 
written  about  things,  and  of  the  style  in  which  thej  have  written 
Widen  as  we  maj  the  sense  of  grammar,  far  beyond  the  scope  an 
practice  of  schools,  past  or  present,  till  it  become,  if  you  will,  c< 
extensive  with  philology,  and  even  literature,  (and  far  be  it  froi 
me  to  disparage  such  studies),  how  lamentably  does  this  title  fk 
short  of  what  ought  to  be  the  aim  of  education  in  such  a  country,  i 
such  an  age  as  ours  I  Over  the  door  of  the  Bradford  Grammi 
School  stands  this  inscription  : — 

»*  Quod  Deus  optimua  maximus  bene  veHat 
Aedificium  hocce  ad  literaram  antlquanim 
Studium  promovendam  javentutemqae  doctrin& 
Elegantiore  imboendam  ezBtmctnm  est  atque 
Masis  in  perpetuum  consecratom.'* 

-—''For  promoting  the  study  of  ancient  literature,  and  for  imbuin 
youth  with  elegant  learning,  this  building  has  been  raised,  and  f< 
ever  consecrated  to  the  muses." 

A  noble  part  of  a  liberal  education,  the  polished  and  gracefi 
oapital  of  the  educational  column,  but  assuredly  neither  its  aha 
not*  its  base  !  Try  mentally  to  realize  what  Bradford  or  Belfast  L 
and  what  it  needs  for  the  instruction  and  guidance  of  the  youth  wh 
are  to  do  its  actual  work,  to  maintain  and  to  extend  its  prosperity,  t 
remove  its  evils,  to  raise  the  character  of  its  people,  to  improve  thei 
sanitary  and  social  condition,  to  teach  them  how  to  lead  a  cleai 
healthy,  happy,  human  life  —  and  how  painfully  one-sided  an 
defectivo  it  is  !  How  it  ignores  the  essential !  How  it  magnific 
the  less  important !  How  it  subordinates  strength,  solidity,  an 
service  to  grace  and  ornameut  and  surface-show  1  Assuredly  th 
time  is  coming,  I  think  it  is  at  hand,  when  such  a  title  as  that  < 
**  Spelling  school "  will  be  regarded  us  scarcely  less  expressive  of  tl 
purposes,  grand  and  manifold,  at  which  our  upper  schools,  aye,  a 
our  schools,  ought  to  aim.  Even  in  our  higher,  even  in  our  highe: 
schools,  improvement  is  slowly  but  surely  creeping  in  ;  slowly  bi 
surely  is  it  being  recognized  that  any  school  which  ignores  the  kno^ 
ledge  of  man  himself,  of  the  objects  animate  and  inanimate  wit 
which  he  is  surrounded,  and  of  the  relationship  between  him  and  then 
his  social  duties,  his  ecouoniic  interests,  and  the  reciprocal  bearing  < 
the  individual  and  the  social  well  being  is  radically,  deplorably,  di 
gracefully  defective.  Every  improvement  in  our  lower  schools  wi 
react  upon  the  upper,  and  vice  versa.  And  when  the  instruction  < 
oar  higher  classes  is  what  it  ought  to  be,  and  in  proportion  as  it  sha 
be  what  it  ought  to  be,  will  the  problem  of  our  lower  education  1 
practically  solved.    Iliid  our  upper  classes  ever  been  really  educate^ 
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thej  would  noiy  and  could  not,  so  long  and  so  complaoently  have 
endured  the  ignorance  and  consequent  degradation  of  the  masses  of 
their  fellow  citizens,  of  those  whom,  as  if  in  mockerj,  thej  f tjle 
their  fellow  immortals,  their  brothers  and  their  sisters. 

It  is,  however,  of  the  lower  schools  that  I  here  speak.  It  is  even 
fortunate  that  narrow  and  selfish  fears  are  beginning  to  urge  on  what 
enlarged  conceptions  and  generous  impulse  have  failed  hitherto 
to  effect.  Thus  the  recent  extension  of  the  suffi'agc  is  opening 
the  eyes  of  many  to  the  necessity  of  training  the  masses  to  the  ju* 
dicious  and  beneficial  exercise  of  the  power  thus  conferred.  One 
whose  name  will  be,  in  history,  connected  as  well  with  the  political 
changes  that  he  resisted  as  with  the  educational  changes  that  he 
introduced,  has  said  that  we  must  now  tench  our  future  masters  their 
letters.  That  this  was  said  in  bitter  irony  there  can  be  little  doubt ; 
and  it  cannot  be  taken  to  mean  that  in  the  opinion  of  the  speaker 
that  amount  of  teaching  will  suffice.  Those  who  have  already  had 
the  suffrage  can,  for  the  most  part,  read  and  write.  But  they,  too, 
need  enlightenment,  and  moral  as  well  as  intellectual  training ;  so  do 
those  whom  they  elect  to  represent  them.  On  the  one  hand,  reading 
and  writing  have  not  prevented  dishonest  voters  in  thousands  from 
selling  their  votes  for  bribes,  solid  or  liquid  ;  on  the  other,  reading 
and  writing,  and  much  besides,  have  not  prevented  unscrupulously 
ambitious  millionaires  from  debauching  whole  constituencies  by 
lavish  expenditure,  or  from  masking  their  immoral  and  demoralising 
practices  by  liberal  donations  to  charities,  to  schools,  and  even  to 
churches.  Nevertheless,  the  fear  of  the  large  classes  now  admitted 
within  the  pale  of  the  constitution  for  the  first  time  has  given  no 
slight  impulse  to  the  general  zeal  for  education.  It  is  for  us  to  see 
that  the  movement  now  begun  be  turned  to  good  account.  Let  us 
help  to  educate,  but  in  what?     That  is  the  question  of  questions. 

Then,  again,  foreign  nations,  we  are  told,  are  begiuning  to  beat 
us  at  our  own  weapons.  They  have  learned  more  than  their  letters. 
They  are,  it  is  said,  driving  us  out  of  the  markets  which,  with  insulai* 
arrogance,  we  have  fancied  should  for  ever  be  ours  exclusively. 
A  cry  of  alarm  is  raised  for  more  and  better  technical  instruction  ; 
and,  though  this  is  narrow  enough  in  the  thoughts  of  many  who  raise 
it,  more  and  better  general  culture  will  certainly  come  out  of  it ; 
a  greater  development  of  general  mental  power,  and  the  formation 
of  better  social  habits,  will  ere  long  be  discovered  to  be  the  things 
really  needful. 

Again,  our  industiy  is  partially  paralyzed,  our  capital  is  wasted, 
our  prosperity,  our  very  national  existence,  are  endangered  by  strikes 
and  trade  combinations  and  restrictions,  which  check  production, 
often  by  means  as  unscrupulous  and  truculent  as  the  end  sought  is 
false  and  mischievous.  The  masses  have  been  suffered  to  grow  up 
in  ignorant  and  angry  defiance  of  the  elementary  principles  of 
economic  science,  and  reading  and  wilting  will  not  cure  this  long 
rankling  sore.  Broadhcad,  who  could  read  and  write  (as  he  has 
amply  shown),  believing  at  the  time  that  the  introd.u^tion  of  a  certain 
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machine  would  injure  his  craft,  instigated  an  act  of  criminal  violence. 
He  confessed  that  be  had  discovered  his  error ;  but  the  discovery  came 
too  late.  Had  he  made  it  sooner,  one  outrage  less  would  have  been 
attempted.  With  wider  knowledge  others,  perhaps  all,  might  have 
been  prevented.  Knowledge  is  not  merely  power ;  it  is  restraint 
and  guidance,  if  not  impulse.  It  is  the  rudder,  if  not  the  sail ;  the 
fly-wheel,  if  not  the  steam-boiler.  It  is  true  that  there  have  not 
been  wanting  men  of  so-called  education  to  defend  such  blunders, 
and  even  to  extenuate  such  atrocities  ;  but  their  education  has  lacked 
the  special  direction  which  alone  could  save  from  error  in  this  matter. 
It  is  true  that  the  employers  are  often  not  more  intelligent  in  this 
respect  than  the  employed  ;  but  the  enlightenment  of  the  latter,  who 
are  the  many,  and  from  whose  ranks  the  former,  hitherto  the  few, 
must  largely  come,  will  extend  to  and  react  upon  the  | former 
also,  and  do  much  to  soften  their  mutual  relations,  to  make  all  see 
their  common  interest,  and  to  fuse  them  together,  so  as  in  time  to 
modify,  if  not,  as  some  hope,  to  obliterate  the  distinction  itself. 

For  such  reasons  as  these,  a  new  educational  agitation  is  arising, 
or  the  old  is  reviving  with  fresh  vigour.  One  and  all  point  to  something 
far  beyond  reading  and  writing.  I  am,  I  must  say,  hopeful  of  the 
ultimate,  if  not  of  the  early,  issue.  The  now  swelling  call  for 
**  compulsory"  education  will  force  on  the  public  mind  the  funda- 
mental inquiry,  what  ought  education  to  be.  If,  by  compulsion, 
what  now  passes  under  the  name  of  education  were  rendered  even 
universal,  I  presume  to  think  that  the  existing  mass  of  pauperism, 
crime,  vice,  misery  and  disease  would  scarcely  be  perceptibly 
abated.  But  it  is  no  small  gain  to  have  recognized  the  claim  of  even 
the  poorest,  still  more  even  because  the  poorest,  to  something  that  is 
called  education.  Bad  or  grossly  defective  education  in  any  quarter 
cannot  continue  long  after  education  has  ceased  to  be  regarded  as  the 
heritage  of  the  few.  Just  as  air  becomes  stagnant  and  foul  when  con- 
fined, so  education  when  restricted  to  the  few  loses  its  vital  freshness. 
To  diffuse  education  of  any  kind  is  indirectly  to  improve  it.  Make 
education  general,  universal,  and  the  (so  called)  higher  education 
will  be  rationalized,  and,  as  I  think,  liberalized.  Youths  will  no 
longer  be  sent  into  active  life  from  costly  seminaries,  accomplished 
it  may  be  in  Greek  metres,  but  ignorant  of  the  structure  of  their  own 
bodies,  the  constitution  of  their  own  minds ;  filled  with  mythologic 
lore,  but  unawai'c  of  their  social  duties  ;  primed  with  verbal  scraps  of 
inconsistent  moral  precept,  but  less  ashamed  of  debt  than  of  honest 
industry ;  looking  on  the  world  as  a  spoil  for  the  lucky,  or  the 
crafty,  or  the  strong,  not  as  a  field  for  useful  and  ennobling  labour 
to  the  benefit  of  all  as  well  as  of  self;  of  self  just  in  proportion  as  it 
tends  to  the  good  of  all.  Then,  instead  of  the  rich  being  fed  on 
intellectual  sweetmeats,  while  the  poor  are  starved,  or  gather  up  the 
crumbs  that  fall  from  the  others'  table,  all,  rich  and  poor  alike,  shall 
be  nourished  with  plainer,  more  substantial  and  wholesome  diet,  not 
without  such  lighter  fare  ns  maybe  obtainable  by  either.  As  know- 
ledge will  be  no  longer  confounded  with  books,  or  with  words  about 
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knowledge,  so  morals,  of  which  the  laws  arc  as  eternal  as  thej  are 
sunple,  as  universal  as  they  are  strong,  the  morals  in  which  all  sects 
and  conditions  of  thinking  men  agree,  will  be  dissociated  from  the 
TCrbal  and  dogmatic  formularies  about  which  men  differ,  and,  while 
becoming  less  sectarian  and  theological,  will  become  more  widely 
Catholic,  more  truly  religious.  We,  or  our  survivors,  will  then  look 
back  with  a  smile,  not  of  contempt  or  pride,  but  of  joy  and  pity,  on 
the  time  when  there  was  so  great  a  pother  about  so  small  a  matter 
as  reading  and  writing,  and  when  even  this  beggarly  amount  of 
teaching  was  found  to  be  a  tremendous  national  difficulty,  just 
because  so  little  more  was  aimed  at,  or  desired,  or  perhaps  conceived. 
The  less  is  included  in  the  greater,  and  the  little  becomes  easy  from 
the  effort  to  do  much. 


On  Female  Education  in  India.*    By  Mary  Carpenteis. 

rDIA  is  said  to  be  the  brightest  jewel  in  the  British  Crown;  and 
yet  surely  we  have  not  attended  so  much  as  we  ought  to  have 
done  to  the  two  hundred  millions  of  subjects  of  our  beloved  Queen, 
who  are  residents  in  that  great  country.  We  do  not,  I  fear,  coucern 
ourselves  as  we  ought  to  do  respecting  the  actual  condition  and 
wants  of  this  nation,  with  which  we  are  so  closely  cminected.  I  have 
repeatedly  heard  the  natives  of  India  lament  that  when  Indian  affairs 
arre  brought  for  discussion  before  our  legislators,  less  interest  is 
manifested  about  them  than  about  the  most  trivial  matters  connected 
with  ourselves.  India  has  been  called  a  great  dream-land,  about 
which  we  have  no  certain  knowledge.  We  have,  from  time  to  time, 
had  dreadful  nightmare  dreams  of  her — of  the  horrors  which  take 
plaoe  within  her  boundaries.  We  have  heard  of  the  women  being 
treated  in  the  most  cruel  and  dreadful  manner,  according  to  our 
notions ;  and  yet  we  have  not  felt  that  we  have  any  means  of  help- 
ing them,  and  so  we  have  endeavoured  to  banish  them  from  our 
thoughts,  as  we  should  a  nightmare  dream. 

But  it  was  not  solely  on  this  account  that  I  resolved  to  undertake 
the  journey  which  I  have  had  the  great  privilege  of  accomplishing. 
It  was  not  because  India  is  practically  little  known  to  us,  and  we 
ought  to  be  more  intimately  acquainted  with  her,  that  I  leil  my  duties 
at  home,  and  encountered  the  difficulties  and  dangers  of  foreign 
travel,  to  visit  this  distant  land.  For  many  long  years, — for  more 
than  a  quarter  of  a  century,  I  had  a  deep  and  peculiar  interest  in 
India,  on  account  of  the  visit  to  this  country  of  the  noble  Rajah 
Rammohun  Boy. 

Some  thirty-five  years  ago  he,  having  emerged  from  superstition 
and  ignorance  in  a  manner  most  wonderful,  after  encountering  the 
greatest  difficulties  and  trials  in  his  own  country,  and  having  proved 

*  Delivered  extemporaneously  at  an  Evening  Meeting  of  the  Association  on 
September  28rd.    See  the  Introduction  to  this  Tolume. 
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himself,  to  my  mind,  one  of  the  greatest  men  of  the  age,  fell  a  sacri- 
fice to  fatal  disease,  'while  an  honoured  guest  in  the  city  in  which  I 
dwell.  His  mortal  remains  are  laid  near  our  dwelling.  He  departed, 
but  the  infiuence  of  his  character  impressed  my  mind  strongly  with  a 
deep  interest  in  India.  I  had  recently  the  mournful  privil^e  of 
endeavouring  to  collect  and  record  for  his  countrymen  all  that  is 
known  respecting  the  last  days  of  that  noble  man.  Bat,  until 
recently,  while  I  never  lost  my  deep  interest  in  India,  I  felt  that 
there  was  nothing  that  I  could  do  for  her  \  I  had  much  work  to 
do  in  my  own  country,  for  the  neglected  and  destitute  as  well  as  for 
the  criminal  children  around  us.  I. have  had  the  pleasure,  from 
time  to  time,  of  addressing  Meetings  of  this  Association  on  that 
subject.  The  work  was  hard  and  difficult,  and  required  my  constant 
attention.  I  knew  that  missionaries  were  devoted  to  India,  and  that 
ladies  formed  associations  for  the  education  of  the  women  in  the 
East;  I  felt  that  they  were  doing  their  work,  and  that  I  was  not 
called  upon  to  do  it.  But  the  visits,  from  time  to  time,  within  the 
last  few  years,  of  Hindoo  gentlemen,  roused  me  to  believe  that  there 
was  a  work  that  I  could  do  by  the  most  simple  means,  namely,  by 
showing  sympathy  with  our  sisters  in  India.  We  had  always  heard 
that  the  native  gentlemen  of  India  were  jealous  of  any  interferenee 
with  their  households,  and  very  naturally  so;  that  the  rules  of  their 
country  induced  them  to  seclude  their  ladies,  and  that  they  did  not 
desire  that  theju  should  emerge  from  that  seclusion;  that  the  doon 
of  the  zenana  were  closed  against  strangers.  We  heard,  too,  that 
they  did  not  wish  them  to  be  educated,  and  that  it  was  useless  for  us 
to  attempt  to  force  instruction  upon  them — as  useless  as  it  would 
be  improper.  But  when  I  heard  Hindoo  gentlemen  Uiemselvei 
most  anxiously  entreating  that  English  women  would  try  do  som^ 
thing  for  their  ladies, — when  they  visited  our  country,  and  were 
filled  with  admiration  and  delight  at  observing  the  position  which 
English  women  occupied  in  England, — when  they  desired,  on  re- 
turning to  their  country,  that  an  efibrt  should  be  made  to  raise  their 
own  ladies, — and  when  they  begged  that  English  women  would  come 
over  and  help  them — it  was  then  that  I  felt  that  if  God  gave  me  health 
and  strength,  and  that  I  must  go  to  India  and  do  anything  that  I 
could  for  our  Eastern  sisters.  I  had  not,  however,  the  least  idea  of  whit 
I  could  do.  They  said,  '*  Come  over  and  help  us,  talk  to  us  genUemeo, 
as  you  will  not  be  able  to  talk  to  the  ladies ;  but  the  language  of  kindness 
is  understood  in  every  country ;  they  will  feel  and  appreciate  your 
visit."  And  so  I  went  to  India.  I  was  told  by  many  that  I  should 
be  entirely  disappointed.  But  I  felt  no  disappointment.  I  can  onlj 
say  that,  in  every  way  in  which  sympathy  and  kindness  could 
be  shown,  and  gratitude  expressed  to  me,  these  have  been  shown  and 
expressed  by  the  Hindoos  in  every  part  of  the  empire ;  and  the 
records  they  inscribed  in  the  book  now  lying  before  me,  are 
expressions  of  wishes  on  the  part  of  native  gentlemen  for  the 
improvement  of  the  females  of  India.  The  first  entry  in  the  book, 
written  in  a  foreign  tongue  by  a  member  of  the  Legislative  Council 
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expresBefl  tiie  writer'f  earnest  entreaty  that  help  may  be  giren  to  fur- 
niah  proper  instruction  to  the  ladies  of  India ;  while  the  last,  by  a 
gentleman  who  has  been  excommuDicated  by  his  countrymen  on 
account  of  his  earnestness  in  endeavouring  to  do  his  duty,  records 
that  he  believes  '<  the  grand  evil  in  ludia  is  the  treatment  of  the 
women,  that  they  are  treated  like  slaves,  and  that  India  will  never 
rise  until  the  ladies  are  treated  differently,"  I  should  not  have 
endeavoured  to  take  the  course  unusual  to  me  of  addressing  such  an 
audience  as  this  were  it  not  that  I  feel  that  Englishmen  and  English- 
women are  almost  entirely  ignorant, — as  I  was  before  ,1  went  out  to 
India  to  learn  for  myself—- of  the  real  nature  of  the  work  to  be  done 
for  India  by  private  individuals.  There  is  a  work  which  every  one  of 
us  may  do,  more  or  less;  for  the  very  idea,  to  Indian  women,  that 
English  men  and  women  really  care  for  them,  is  to  them  inex- 
pressibly precious. 

I  went,  then,  to  India;  and  mj  first  visit  was  to  the  Bombay 
Presidency.  It  was  fortunate  that  it  was  so,  because  in  that  part 
of  the  country  female  education,  and  the  position  of  woman,  has 
made  the  greatest  progress.  There  is  also  a  great  peculiarity  in 
that  part  of  the  country.  In  other  parts  of  India  it  is  the  English 
who  have  made  efforts  to  raise  the  women  of  India  by  oducatioQ ; 
but  in  that  Presidency  it  is  the  native  gentlemen  themselves  who 
have  undertaken  the  work.  Fifteen  years  ago  these  gentlemen  felt 
the  inestimable  value  of  education  themselves,  and  they  wished  to 
comjnunicate  it  to  women,  though  they  knew  not  how  to  do  it. 
They  used  their  own  personal  exertions,  and  taught  small  schools 
themselves;  by  doing  this  they  incurred  tho  greatest  persecution, 
even  from  women,  and  had  to  encouuter  difficulties  which  we  cannot 
conceive.  But  they  persevered;  and  the  results  of  their  perseverance 
are  shown  at  the  present  time  in  that  Presidency.  The  position  of 
women  there  has  of  course  been  raised  in  consequence  of  the  im* 
proved  education;  but  I  must  also  most  emphatically  state  my  convio- 
tion  that  it  has  been  greatly  promoted  by  the  a<lmirable  efforts  of  Sir 
Bartle  and  Lady  Frere,  who  have  devoted  themselves,  in  the  most 
praiseworthy  manner,  to  conciliating  the  native  community,  and  pro* 
moting  their  true  interest  in  every  possible  manner.  They  induced 
the  native  ladies  to  come  and  visit  them  at  their  Court.  So  great 
a  progress  in  opinions  was  the  result  of  the  course  they  pursued, 
that  they  received  the  gratifying  compliment  of  a  large  soiree  being 
given  them  by  a  Brahmin  lady  and  her  husband,  the  lady  publicly 
receiving  them  herself.  I  believe  that  this  is  the  very  first  instance 
of  the  kind  that  has  ever  occurred.  That  lady  inscribed  some  words 
in  English  in  my  book — the  only  one  native  lady  who  has  made  such 
progress  in  education  as  to  do  so.  Such  improvements,  are,  I  think« 
greatly  to  be  attributed  to  the  influence  of  Sir  Bartle  and  Lady  Frere* 

I  went  to  India  quite  ignorant  of  what  I  should  find  the  positicn 
of  women  and  of  female  education  in  India,  and  especially  in  the 
Bombay  Presidency;  for  all  that  I  had  heard  before  was  respecting 
Calcutta.    I  was  not  previously  ignorant  of  the  great  exertions  of 
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the  missioDAries  and  missionary  ladies;  but  in  all  the  reports  I  had 
read,  I  had  observed  an  air  of  despondency  respecting  the  im- 
provement of  the  female  sex,  and  of  a  want  of  satisfactory 
results.  It  did  not  appear  that  the  results  were  at  all  commensurate 
with  the  immense  expenditure  of  efibrt,  time,  and  money  incurred. 
It)  therefore,  seemed  that  there  must  be  some  strong  reason  for  this, 
and  I  was  anxious  to  find  it  out.  In  the  first  place,  I  found  that  the 
missionary  efforts  did  not  touch  the  bulk  of  the  people.  I  am  truly 
grieved  to  state  it,  but  it  is  the  fact — and  it  is  better  for  us  to  know 
the  truth  in  all  respects — there  is  a  very  strong  prejudice  against 
Christianity  in  India,  and  any  attempt  on  our  own  part  to  force  it 
on,  or  to  make  it  inseparable  from  efibrts  for  the  benefit  of  the  natives, 
is  sure  to  counteract  its  own  intentions.  Of  course  I  was  impelled 
by  Christian  feelings  in  going  into  India,  but  I  distinctly  went  not 
connected  with  any  missionary  body,  and  not  intending  to  act  as  a 
missionary.  I  went  from  Christian  sympathy,  but  I  did  not  speak 
of  Christianity  to  them,  except  to  bear  testimony  to  my  own  convic- 
tions on  proper  occasions.  I  went  simply  as  wishing  to  show  them 
a  friendly  feeling.  It  was  on  that  account  that  I  wa^  heartily  re- 
ceived everywhere,  and  I  do  not  think  that  any  persons  at  all 
hesitated  to  allow  me  to  visit  their  ladies. 

I  went,  then,  first  to  Bombay  Presidency,  and  visited  the  schools 
of  Bombay,  Surat,  and  Ahmedabad.  The  two  cities  last  named  are 
important  ones,  Ahmedabad  being  the  former  centre  of  the  Mahom- 
medan  power,  and  full  of  the  most  splendid  remains  of  antiquity. 
Surat  was  once  a  beautifnl  city,  but  is  now  in  a  state  of  entire 
decay.  To  my  astonishment,  I  found  in  each  of  those  cities  very 
large  schools  of  young  ladies — I  was  going  to  say  girls'  schools; 
but  this  expression  is  associated  in  our  minds  with  National  and 
British  Schools  in  our  country,  and  though  these  schools  are  on  the 
same  plan  as  ours,  they  are  entirely  composed  of  those  who  may  be 
called  young  ladies,  and  who  were  evidently  of  high  rank,  from  the 
number  of  jewels  with  which  they  were  adorned.  All  the  scholars 
were  below  the  age  of  eleven,  and  most  of  them  were  such  as  would 
have  been  of  an  age  for  infant  schools*  To  my  amazement,  in  the 
first  school  I  entered  there  was  not  a  female  teacher !  There  were 
none  but  pundits,  as  they  are  called — male  teachers,  who  did  as 
well  as  they  possibly  could,  and  instructed  the  older  classes  veiy 
well ;  but  the  younger  classes  appeared  to  be  entirely  without  any 
proper  education. 

The  difficulty  of  teaching  young  children  under  such  circum^ 
stances  may  be  easily  imagined.  A  native  gentleman  whom  I 
recently  saw  asked  me  how  long  a  time  I  considered  was  necessary 
to  teach  a  child  her  letters  ?  On  my  telling  him  that  in  my  reforma- 
tory a  girl  can  learn  them  in  a  week  or  a  fortnight,  he  was  perfectly 
amazed,  and  said  that  in  their  schools  they  cannot  teach  them  in  less 
than  six  months.  That  difference  of  course,  arose  from  the  different 
method  of  teaching,  as  Hindoo  girls  are  quick  at  learning.  I  found 
that,  throughout  the  whole  country,  there  were  none  but  fiiale 
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teachers  in  the  girls'  schools,  except  in  the  Mission.  Schools,  which 
are  oji  a  different  system,  and  to  which  I  do  not  refer.  I  was 
extremely  astonished  at  this  state  of  things,  and  I  expressed  my 
astonishment  to  the  native  gentlemen  who  accompanied  me,  some  of 
whom  were  Inspectors.  They  informed  me  that  they  appreciated 
mj  sarprise,  and  lamented  the  cause  of  it ;  that  they  had  taken 
every  means  in  their  power  to  obtain  female  teachers,  but  could  find 
none.  I  was  extremely  surpised  at  this,  and  endeavoured 
to  ascertain  the  cause  of  it,  which  I  very  soon  did.  At  the 
commencement  of  female  education  in  the  country  there  was 
a  strong  prejudice  against  the  British  ;  and  I  am  sorry  to 
say  that  there  was  also  an  extreme  prejudice  against  English  ladies 
on  account  of  their  proselytizing  tendencies ;  this  appeared  to  be  the 
reason  of  the  natives  not  allowing  their  ladies  to  learn  English.  In 
no  native  schools  except  the  Alexandra  Parseo  School  at  Bombay, 
which  is  a  very  exceptional  one,  did  I  find  English  allowed  to  be 
taoght.  If,  then,  English  women  were  excluded  as  teachers,  whom 
oonld  they  find  to  teach  ?  Of  course  there  were  no  native  women 
who  could  do  so,  and  therefore  the  only  instructors  were  the  pundits, 
whose  characters  entitled  them  to  respect.  I  have  not  heard  that 
any  serious  mischiefs  have  arisen  from  the  pundits  being  em- 
ployed as  teachers ;  but  this  state  of  things  has  given  rise  to  conse- 
quences to  the  younger  children  which  are  to  bo  deplored.  In 
^e  first  place,  as  I  have  remarked,  the  younger  classes  sit  in  the 
schools  without  any  possibility  of  suitable  occupation  or  interest, 
and  their  education  is  exceedingly  neglected.  In  the  second  place, 
there  is  an  entire  want  of  that  refinement  which  I  had  naturally 
expected  to  meet  with  in  the  Hindoos,  having  always  heard  of 
their  graceful  and  pleasant  manners.  Even  their  very  voices  were 
harsh  and  uncultivated,  which  also  surprised  me  very  much,  as  I 
had  always  heard  Hindoo  music  spoken  of  as  being  sofl.  Of  course 
they  were  totally  unable  to  do  ordinary  needlework,  and  were  not 
instructed  in  any  of  those  other  feminine  accomplishments  usually 
taught  in  our  girls'  schools ;  and  I  found  that  my  native  friends  in 
India,  to  whom  I  pointed  out  these  things,  were  not  offended  at  my 
so  doing.  On  the  contrary,  they  ^themselves  felt  how  deficient  was 
the  education  which  was  given  in  their  schools  ;  they  repeatedly 
told  me  that  they  have  done  all  that  they  possibly  could  do  to  edu- 
cate the  ladies,  and  that  henceforth  no  improvement  could  be  made  un- 
less suitable  female  teachers  are  obtained  for  them.  How,  then,  could 
these  be  obtained  ?  There  would  be  no  means  of  obtaining  them  except 
through  English  agency.  I  did  not  find  throughout  the  whole  country 
a  single  female  teacher  in  a  Hindoo  school  who  had  been  trained  as  a 
teacher  in  England.  I  say  trained  in  England,  because  there  is  a  small 
Church  female  normal  school  in  Calcutta,  students  from  which  become 
VUachers  ;  but  these  would  not  generally  be  employed  in  a  Hindoo 
school.  The  question,  therefore,  was,  "  Would  these  native  gentlemen 
remain  satisfied  with  having  none  but  male  teachers,  and  be  content 
to  go  on  as  they  had  been  doing ;  or  had  they  now  arrived  at  a  point 
in  which  they  wished  to  enlist  the  services  of  English  teachers  ?" 
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I  found  that  the  latter  was  most  earneBtly  desired  by  them ;  and  it  is 
gratifyiDg  to  learn  the  remarkable  change  which  Has  taken  place  in 
die  public  mind  upon  that  subject.  It  is  a  fact  that  though  the 
native  gentlemen,  at  the  commencement  of  the  movement  for  female 
education  in  Bombay,  were  afraid  to  let  any  English  take  part  in  the 
schools,  and  objected  to  the  smallest  Government  inspectioDi  lest 
this  should  excite  any  suspicion  of  English  influence^  when  I 
was  there  they  earnestly  requested  me  to  form  a  committeo  of 
English  ladies  who  should  visit  the  schools,  because  they  thought 
that  the  parents  would  feel  more  confidence  in  them  if  they  were 
visited  by  English  ladies.  That  was  a  most  gratifying  change  I  At 
their  request  I  did  ask  some  English  ladies  to  meet  them  and 
discuss  the  matter,  and  make  arrangements  for  their  visiting  the 
schools  as  they  desired.  The  great  object  was,  howeveri  to  con* 
sider  how  a  good  supply  of  proper  teachers  can  be  provided  for 
India.  This  was  the  subject  of  many  conversations  with  the  native 
gentlemen;  and  after  long  consideration  and  discussion  with  themi 
we  came  to  the  conclusion  that  there  must  be  Normal  Female 
Schools  established,  which  should  be  taught  and  managed  bv  English 
teachers,  a  first-rate  certificated  mistress  being  obtained  u'om  Eng* 
land — a  lady,  who  should  superintend  the  institution — and  that  we 
should  then  get  such  English  or  other  Christian  students  as  can  be 
found  in  India.  It  will,  however,  be  more  satisfactory  to  the  native 
gentlemen  for  ladies  or  trained  teachers  to  go  out  from  England 
to  form  the  nucleus  of  a  Normal  school. 

The  question  next  arises  how  is  this  Normal  school  to  be 
established?  Funds  for  the  purpose  could  not  be  obtained  on 
the  spot.  I  was  assured  that  in  Bombay  a  few  years  ago  there 
would  have  been  no  difficulty  in  obtaining  any  amount  of  money 
to  establish  such  an  institution  ;  but  in  consequence  of  recent 
heavy  pecuniary  losses  that  can  not  now  be  done.  I  should  not| 
indeed,  consider  this  the  right  way  to  establish  the  school,  for  reasons 
which  I  think  you  will  at  once  appreciate*  It  is  essential  to  give 
a  real  guarantee  to  the  native  community  that  there  will  be  no 
interference  with  the  religion  of  the  pupils.  You  are  all  aware 
that  in  the  Government  schools  this  is  strictly  forbidden.  By  the 
Queen^s  proclamation  the  natives  are  quite  assured  that  non4nter« 
ference  with  religion  is  the  British  policy.  A  guarantee  would  thus 
be  given  that  the  ladies  employed  to  teach  would  not,  while  in  the 
Government  school,  proselytize  or  interfere  with  the  religion  of  the 
pupils  directly  or  indirectly.  Though  in  England  we  are  particularly 
attached  to  voluntary  institutions,  with  Government  support,  and 
although  we  strongly  battled  the  matter  in  establishing  the  refbrma* 
tories, — and  the  Government  entirely  sanctioned  our  views,— yet  in 
India  there  is  a  very  different  state  of  things,  because  there  are  no 
permanent  English  residents.  All  are  liable  to  be  constanUyt* 
moved  from  one  station  to  another,  or  to  leave  the  country. 
There  were  very  great  changes  during  the  six  months  that 
I  was  there,  and  I  felt,  and  the  natives  themselves  feelf  that  it 
is  perfectly  essential  that  the  instijtution  to  be  permanent  should 
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be  a  Goyemment  one;  security  of  Government  protection  is 
also  essential  to  the  ladies  who  carry  on  the  institution,  because  all 
the  ladies  who  now  go  out  to  India,  either  go  accompanying  their 
husbands  or  friends,  and  protected  by  them,  or  they  go  as  mis- 
sionaries, and  are  protected  by  the  Missionary  Society.  But  these 
female  teachers  could  not  go  out  in  either  of  those  two  capacities 
and  in  such  a  country  as  India  it  is  most  essential  that,  far  from  their 
natiye  land,  there  should  be  every  possible  protection,  and  comfort, 
and  respectability  ensured  to  them.  You  will  easily  sec,  then,  that 
on  these  accounts  it  was  quite  essential  that  the  Female  Normal 
School  should  be  a  Government  Institution. 

I  next  visited  Madras,  and  found  the  position  of  affairs  there  to 
be  very  different.  You  are  probably  aware  that  the  Madras  Presidency 
is  the  chief  seat  of  Christian  operations,  and  in  Madras  I  found  that, 
chiefly  owing  to  a  most  zealous  and  devoted  missionary,  almost  all 
the  female  schools  are  managed  by  missionaries.  The  anxiety  of 
the  natives  to  obtain  education  is  so  great  that,  notwithstanding  their 
prejudices,  they  will  flock  to  tliese  missionary  schools  in  Madras.  I 
am  happy  to  say  that  while,  as  the  missionaries  informed  me,  they 
were  at  first  obliged  to  bribe  the  little  ones  to  attend  school  by  giving 
them  a  trifling  coin ;  afler  the  first  year  or  so  they  found  that  the 
anxiety  of  the  people  for  education  was  sufficient  to  induce  them  to 
send  their  children  without  any  bribe.  For  some  years,  indeed,  the 
girls  have  actually  paid  a  little  fee  for  coming.  I  have  visited  these 
schools.  They,  too,  have  generally  male  teachers ;  but  they  are 
managed  as  well  as  they  possibly  can  be.  The  fact  of  the  attendance 
at  them  is  very  important,  because  when  it  is  said  that  the  Hindoos 
will  have  nothing  at  all  to  do  with  the  missionaries  for  their  girls, 
this  is  a  proof  to  the  contrary.  And  not  only  so,  but  I  read  in  the 
report  of  these  schools  that  in  one  school,  in  which  the  teaching  was 
purely  religious,  there  is  also  a  good  attendance  of  girls. 

After  I  arrived  at  Calcutta  I  found  the  state  of  things  again  very 
diflTerent.  That  is  the  scat  of  Government,  and  things  are  modified  by 
the  presence  of  a  number  of  influential  Hindoos  who  do  not  like  to 
change  the  ancient  manners.  It  is  only  recently  that  they  have 
allowed  their  wives  and  daughters,  or  any  of  their  female  relatives, 
to  have  instruction,  or  to  go  out  under  any  circumstances.  Through 
the  great  exertions  of  Mr.  Bethune,  many  years  ago,  who 
established  a  school  for  the  daughters  of  the  nigher  classes  of  the 
Hindoos,  a  magnificent  school-house  has  been  erected  there ;  but 
instead  of  two  hundred  pupils  whom  I  saw  in  Bombay  in  many 
schools,  there  are  only  about  eighty  scholars,  and  that  was  the  only 
girls'  school  I  saw  for  the  higher  classes,  managed  by  native  gentle- 
men. These  were  getting  large  help  from  Government,  while  at 
Bombay  native  gentlemen  support  the  schools  entirely  by  themselves. 
These  Calcutta  gentlemen  were  much  opposed  to  the  establishment 
of  a  female  noimal  school,  or  to  anything  which  indicated  change 
in  the  condition  of  the  women  of  India.  But  while  such  were  their 
feelings,  there  is  a  spirit  springing  up,  even  in  Calcutta  itselfi  of  a 
very  different  kind. 
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You  have  probably  beard  of  the  Brnhmms  and  the  religions  moye- 
ment  by   the  Biyah   Rammohun   Roy.     I  will   not  enter  into  their 
history  or  religious  belief,   but  merely   say  that  while  the  more 
orthodox    Hindoos  remain  in   this    very    couservative    state,   and 
the  older  Brahmins  are    extremely    opposed    to    what    they   call 
Europeanizing,   yet  there  is  another  party  sprung  up  with  different 
views;   the  leader  of  that  party  is  Babu   Keshub   Chundur  Sen, 
whom  some  present  may  have  heard  of  as  the  gifled  person  who 
delivered  a  very  remarkable  lecture  a  short  time  before  I  went  to  India, 
entitled,  *' Jesus  Christ,  Europe  and  Asia,"  in  which  he  spoke  ofonr 
Lord  in  a  very  remarkable  manner,  indicating  the  deepest  apprecia- 
tion of  his  character,   and  showing  that  he   was   very  nearly  a 
Christian.     He  has  not  confessed  himself  a  Christian,  and  I  do  not 
know  whether  he  ever  will  do  so  ;  it  is,  however,  satisfactory  that 
on  my  last  parting  with  him,  when  I  asked  him  what  I  should  say  to 
the  many  friends  who  wished  to  know  his  religious  belief,  he  said, 
'^  You  can  tell  them  that  I  perfectly  sympathise  with   the  spirit 
of  Christianity."      Those  words   are   most   important.      Mr.  Sen 
has  evidently  been  imbued  with  the  spirit  of  Christianity,  which 
he  imparts  to  his  followers.     This  is  shown  in  their  treatment  of 
their  wives  and  daughters.     A  very  remarkable  circumstance  oc« 
curred  during  my  visit,  the  first  of  the  kind  in  the  history  of  India ; 
it  excited  the  extreme  indignation  of  the  conservative  party.     He 
had  for  some  time  been  in  the  habit  of  assembling  the  ladies  together 
for  religious  worship.     They  were  not  allowed  to  worship  with  their 
husbands,  but  they  permitted  their  ladies,  each  of  them,  to  come 
out  into  a  small  place  of  worship,  and  there  offer  up  prayer  together. 
I  was  present  on  one  of  these  occasions.     Dr.  Chuckerbutty,  whose 
guest  I  was,  invited  these  ladies  to  come  to  his  house  to  meet  him  ; 
we  hardly  supposed  they  would  venture  to  come,  but  they  at  once 
accepted  the  invitation.      He  also   proposed  that  their  husbands 
should  accompany  them.     This  was  a  thing  so  unheard  of  that  it 
was  hardly  thought  worth  while  to  give  the  invitation.     To  my  sur- 
prise and  pleasure  it  was  accepted  most  cheerfully,  and  fifteen  native 
gentlemen  with  their  wives  actually  came,  and  drank  tea  at  Dr. 
Chuckerbutty's  to  meet  me.    The  evening  passed  off  most  agreeably. 
This  indicates  great  advance  in  one  native  sect.     They  are,  of  course, 
very  much  opposed  by  the  orthodox  Hindoos  and  the  older  Brahmin 
party,  from  which  they  have  separated.     These  gentlemen  are  most 
anxious  for  the  education  of  their  wives  ;  some  are  even  anxious  for 
their  wives  to  be  trained  as  teachers  ;  they  told  me  that  were  a  normal 
training  school  to  be  established,  they  would  find  at  least  a  dozen 
Hindoo  ladies  who  would  gladly  come  and  train  in  order  to  become 
teachers.     This  has  been  hitherto  hindered  by  the  obstructive  ten- 
dencies of  the  older  gentlemen,   but  they  cannot  entirely  repress 
progress.     There    are  many   large  suburbs  of  Calcutta,   in  which 
great  progress  is  being  made.     One  of  the  gentlemen,  who  brought 
his  wife  to  take  tea  with  me  at  Dr.   Chuckerbutty's,  invited  me  to 
a  small  school  which  he  had  established  at  Burranagore,  where  he 
resided.    I  accompanied  him  to  see  it.    He  informed  me  that  he  was 
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aony  he  conld  not  receive  me  in  his  ancestral  home,  as  he  had  been 
excommunicated  on  account  of  his  renounciog  idolatry  and  treating 
his  wife  as  we  think  a  wife  ought  to  be  treated.  He  even  confessed  to 
me  that  he  was  thankful  that  he  was  excommunicated,  because  he  felt 
now  more  free  to  act.  If  jou  had  an  idea  of  the  intense  horror  of  the 
Hindoos  at  being  excommunicated,  and  the  persecution  to  which 
thej  are  thns  subjected,  you  would  honour  a  young  man  who  had  made 
such  advance.  His  was  the  only  Indian  home  I  entered  where  the 
lady  at  the  head  of  it  received  me,  as  she  would  do  in  England.  Having 
taken  this  one  step  he  did  not  stop.  He  took  up  the  temperance  cause ; 
he  was  very  earnest  in  attending  to  his  religious  duties,  as  a  Brahmin, 
and  I  believe  that  he  is  deeply  inspired  with  the  spirit  of  religion. 
He  established  an  evening  school  for  the  men  who  worked  at  a  large 
gunny  bag  factory  established  at  Burranagore,  and  has  since  established 
a  Social  Progress  Society  among  them.  And  another  gentleman  who 
had  visited  me  at  Dr.  Chuckerbutty's,  has  even  succeeded  in  collect- 
ing together  the  ladies  of  his  family  to  take  his  evening  meal  with 
them,  and  aflerwards  giving  them  entertainment  and  instruction. 
This  is  another  remarkable  sign  of  advance;  for  in  India  the  women 
are  not  allowed  to  take  meals  with  their  husbands,  they  are  often 
treated  as  servants,  wait  upon  their  husbands,  and  take  their  meals 
afterwards.  In  another  suburb  I  saw  a  school  which  was  established 
and  managed  by  native  gentlemen.  I  was  struck  with  observing — 
the  only  time  I  saw  such  a  tiling — a  female  Christian  convert  in  the 
school  teaching  the  girls.  Now  the  Christian  converts  are  much 
despised  by  the  Hindoos,  and  there  is  the  greatest  opposition  to 
allowing  them  ever  to  take  any  part  in  the  education  of  the  girls. 
The  fact  that  these  gentlemen,  who  doubtless  shared  this  preju- 
dice, not  only  employed  this  Christian  convert  to  teach  in  the  school, 
but  to  visit  theh'  homes  and  teach  the  young  ladies  after  their  mar- 
riage, was  a  very  striking  proof  of  their  anxiety  for  the  education  of 
females  ;  and  it  also  proved  that  it  is  an  error  to  suppose  that  no 
Christian  convert  will  be  employed  in  that  way.  The  aristocracy  of 
the  native  population  in  Calcutta  prefer  teachers  coming  to  their 
zenanas  to  give  instruction  to  their  ladies.  I  think  both  methods  of 
instruction  are  valuable,  because  after  young  ladies  leave  school  it  is 
desirable  for  them  to  have  instruction  in  their  homes,  and  Christian 
ladies  in  Calcutta  devote  themselves  in  the  most  praiseworthy  man- 
ner to  carry  out  zenana  teaching.  Two  hundred  families  are  thus 
visited,  and  special  funds  areVaised  for  the  purpose. 

This  rapid  survey  will  give  you  an  idea  that  female  education  is 
now  extremely  desired  by  the  educated,  or  rather  I  would  say  by 
the  enlightened  Hindoos,  —  for  the  educated  are  not  always 
enlightened  in  this  respect.  An  inspector  of  schools  informed 
me  that  an  educated  gentleman  had  said  to  him,  **  I  do  not  myself 
believe  a  word  of  Hindooism — no  enlightened  man  does;  but  my 
ladies  do,  and  Hindooism  makes  them  virtuous  and  obedient  to  me; 
if  they  were  to  obtain  any  education  they  would  see  the  folly  of 
Hindooism,  and,  therefore,  I  do  not  choose  that  they  should  be 
educated."    I  am  happy  to  say,  however,  that  influential  gentlemen 
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with  these  ideas  are  chieflj  confined  to  Calcutta;  and,  at  all  events^ 
thej  have  little  infiucnco  in  other  parts  of  the  country  which  I 
visited. 

This,  then,  is  a  slight  survey  of  the  educational  condition  of  the 
higher  classes  of  the  female  part  of  the  population.  The  intellectual 
condition  of  the  lower  classes  is  miserable.  No  attempt  is  made  to 
educate  them;  the  thing  is  not  thought  of — it  is  not  eyen  dreamt 
of.  I  invariably  found  the  higher  classes  of  the  Hindoos  totally  un- 
concerned about  the  condition  of  the  lower  classes.  The  seclusion 
of  the  higher  classes  of  ladies  has  a  veiy  injurious  effect  upon 
women  of  a  lower  g^'ade.  Those  who  are  not  secluded  are  in  a  most 
degraded  condition,  and  are  very  much  despised.  They  are 
employed  as  day-labourers,  and  are  very  frequently  treated 
with  the  utmost  contempt.  Tlie  occupations  which  are  generally 
followed  by  women  in  this  country  are  not  permitted 
to  the  women  of  India.  It  is  tlie  men  who  do  the  needle- 
work for  the  women  in  Indhi.  I  have  seen  men  tailors  employed 
by  English  ladies  to  do  their  needlework,  and  even  to  make  their 
dresses.  The  men  are  also  employed  in  washing,  which  is  very 
repugnant  to  our  feelings;  and  often,  you  may  easily  suppose,  it  is 
executed  in  the  most  extraordinary  manner.  In  fact,  it  is  the 
general  lamentation  of  English  ladies  that  all  the  nice  linen  they 
take  out  to  India  is  totally  destroyed.  My  own  did  not  fare 
very  well.  This  is  no  wonder,  for  I  have  seen  a  frequent  process 
of  washing,  which  is  to  take  the  articles  to  the  sea  shore  or  to  a 
river  and  dash  them  against  stones.  I  have  observed  Sunday  a 
time  specially  employed  to  wash  the  clothes  in  that  way.  Another 
case,  in  which  the  duties  of  women  in  England  are  performed  by  men 
in  India,  is  also  repugnant  to  our  feelings.  All  the  household  duties 
which  are  especially  at  home  the  province  of  female  servants,  are 
performed  by  men  in  India.  A  few  persons,  called  Ayahs,  are 
employed  by  ladies  as  personal  attendants,  but  they  are  very  low  and 
ignorant.  This  is  a  very  serious  evil  to  the  English  families  in 
India.  Ladies  aiid  gentlemen  who  have  children  have  told  mo  that 
they  could  not  allow  their  children  to  be  brought  up  in  India,  even 
if  their  health  would  permit  their  remaining,  on  account  of  the  evil 
influences  of  the  servants.  One  gentleman  informed  me  that  he  had 
distinct  recollection  of  having  been  taught  every  species  of  deception 
and  wrong  by  the  Ayah,  who  had  the  care  of  him,  before  he  was  four 
years  old.  A  similar  experience  is,  I  believe,  very  common.  In  fact,  the 
children  who  are  returning  home  after  having  been  some  time  in 
India,  often  show  most  painfully  the  influences  to  wliich  they  have 
been  exposed.  While  the  men  are  made  effeminate  by  doing 
women's  work,  the  women  arc  kept  from  the  work  proper  for  their 
sex,  and  are  employed  as  masons'  labourers,  coolies,  and  at  various 
kinds  of  hard,  degrading  occupations,  totally  unfit  for  tliem.  A 
young  Ayah  who  became  a  Christian  and  accompanied  her  mistress 
to  England,  asked  why  there  were  no  women  coolies  in  England. 
She  had  heard  that  it  was  because  the  Queen  of  England,  being  a  wo- 
man, did  not  choose  that  those  of  her  own  sex  should  be  so  employed. 
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To  begin  schook  at  once  for  this  lowest  class  of  women  would  pro« 
bablv  be  verj  premature.  There  are,  however,  means  bj  which 
I  think,  they  might  be  educated  indirectly.  One  of  these  is  through 
factories.  There  are  factories  springing  up  lately  in  various  parts 
of  India ;  and  if  the 'Factory  Act  were  introduced,  and  the  managers 
were  to  take  care  that  all  the  girls  who  work  at  the  mills  should 
have  a  little  instruction,  inmiense  good  would  be  done.  Another 
way  of  improving  this  class  would  be  by  establishing  an  institution 
foF  training  nurses.  In  the  general  want  of  them  in  hospitals 
I  saw  another  instance  of  the  enormous  evils  of  the  present  con- 
dition of  the  women  of  India.  Men  do  not  nurse  there,  and  the  poor 
patients  are  left  in  many  places  without  nurses.  Except  in  one 
hospital  in  Calcutta,  where  I  afterwards  found  there  had 
been  a  nurses'  training  institution  established  in  honour  of 
Lady  Canning,  the  results  of  which  I  saw  in  well-ordered  nurses, 
I  did  not  see  proper  female  nurses  in  any  of  the  hospitals.  Ignorant, 
untrained  native  women  did  what  was  necessary ;  but  the  poor  pa- 
tients sadly  wanted  the  attention  afforded  them  in  !^uglaud.  I  hope 
that  the  ladies  of  England  will  take  up  this  matter. 

I  wish  it  to  be  understood,  that  I  warmly  appreciate  the  labours 
of  the  missionaries.  I  believe  that  their  schools  are  doing  great 
good,  which  is  not  fully  known  in  England.  Though  they  are  not 
making  many  converts,  they  are  preparing  the  way  by  their  labours  for 
the  progress  of  Christianity, 

What  I  saw  in  India  led  mo  strongly  to  consider  how  the  evils 
which  I  witnessed  could  be  remedied.  We  know  very  well  the  course 
which  is  pursued  in  England.  We  remember  our  Conferences  and 
Farliameutai-y  Committees,  and  the  long  efforts  we  made  before  wo 
obtained  from  the  Legislature  an  Act  for  the  establishment  of  reforma- 
tories.  When  a  member  of  the  Government,  favourable  to  our  cause, 
informed  me  that  the  subject  could  not  then  bo  brought  forward, 
I  asked  him  "  Why  ?*'  The  answer  was,  "  Because  public  opinion  is 
not  prepared  for  it."  "  Well,"  I  thought,  "  we  must  prepare  public 
opinion."  Accordingly  we  convened  the  first  Reformatory  Conference 
at  Birmingham.  The  speeches  and  the  resolutions  passed  appeared  in 
the  newspapers,  and  public  opinion  was  prepared.  But  to  my  great 
dismay  I  found  in  India  what  we  can  hardly  conceive  in  England — 
that  there  is  no  public  opinion  in  existence  on  such  subjects. 
There  is  not  the  material  for  public  opinion,  because  there  are  very 
few  English  there  except  those  who  are  on  duty  in  public  offices,  and 
the  ralssionaiies  ;  and  it  is  evidently  impossible  for  the  English  who 
are  in  Government  ofEces  to  rouse  any  public  opinion  on  matters 
connected  with  the  Government.  The  natives  have  not  the  slightest 
conception  of  the  subject.  I  have  heard  that  they  are  generally 
rather  harsh  in  their  treatment  of  criminals  ;  at  any  rate,  they  cannot 
understand  in  their  present  condition,  the  necessity  for  any  alteration 
in  prison  discipline.  In  sauitaiy  matters  there  is  much  necessity  for 
reform.  The  drainage  of  the  cities  is  so  exceedingly  bad  that  I  could 
not  bear  to  ride  through  what  is  called  the  Black  Town  at  Madras, 
the  odours  were  so  pestilential.   In  Calcutta,  which  is  called  the  city 
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of  palaces,  open  sewers  were  running  on  each  side  of  many  of  the 
streets,  and  the  odours  were  intolerable.  The  fact  of  there  being 
no  public  opinion  to  bear  upon  these  seemed  to  render  improvement 
very  difficult  and  hopeless. 

A  gentleman  called  on  me,  a  missionary  of  the  Church  of  England. 
The  name  of  the  Rev.  Mr.  Long  may  Se  known  to  some  present 
as  having  been  put  in  prison  on  a  charge  of  libel,  some  years  since, 
for  supporting  the  cause  of  the  natives  on  the  indigo  question.     For 
five-and-twenty  years  he  has  been  labouring  unobtrusively,  but  most 
usefully,  among  the  natives.     He  is  devoted  to  their  welfare  ;  he 
knows  much  more  of  them  than  most  people.     This  gentleman  con* 
suited  mo  whether  It  were  not  possible  to  establish  a  Social  Science 
Association  in  Calcutta,  having  learnt  how  very  much  good  had  been 
done  here  by  such  an  Association  in  England;  I  mentioned  the  matter 
to  several  English  gentlemen ;  all  said  it  could  not  be  carried  outy 
because  every  one  was  so  much  worked  in  India  that  he  could  not  do 
more  than  his  necessary  business.   Circumstances  are  very  different 
in  England  where  there  are  many  gentlemen  of  leisure,  who  can  attend 
to  such  subjects,  but  there  are  none  in  India.     Mr.  Long  was  not  thus 
to  be  daunted.  We  talked  to  native  gentlemen, and  told  them  how  such 
an  Association  was  worked.  They  wished  to  make  a  trial.  Some  Elng- 
lish  gentlemen  joined  them.  Wo  ended  by  having  a  meeting, at  which 
Sir  Cecil  Beadon  most  kindly  took  the  chair,  the  Grovernor-Greneral 
being  also  present,  and  at  that  meeting  a  Provisional  Committee  was 
formed,  through  which  a  Social  Science  Association  was  established* 
They  have  since  held  their  first  meeting,  and  I  saw  the  list  of  the  sab* 
jectfi  to  be  considered  ;  they  are  similar  to  those  discussed  in  this 
Association.     The  Bengal  Social  Science  Association  is  now  entirely 
established.    I  trust  that  it  will  correspond  with  ours,  and  I  feel  assured 
that  this  Association  will  have  the  greatest  pleasure  in  co-operating 
with   them.      It   is   evident  that    the  movement  is  considered  im- 
portant, for  I  understand  that  a  telegram  has  reached  this  country,  stat- 
ing that  the  first  public  meeting  had  taken  place.     I  will  not  say  more 
on  the  subject,  for  an  Indian  Committee  is  already  formed  in  connexion 
with  this  Association ;  and  I  hope  that  Mr.  Hastings,  our  Secretary, 
will  succeed  in   enlisting   some    gentlemen    here   to   take    an    in- 
terest in  it.      I   may   be  permitted,  however,  to  mention  a  more 
simple  manner  in  which  any  gentleman  can  co-operate  with  those 
who  are  exceedingly  desiring  help.    The  young  man  to  whom  I  have 
alluded  as  not  objecting  to  being  excommunicated  for  the  sake  of  his 
wife,  has  shown  great  anxiety  to  help  to  benefit  his  fellow-creatares, 
though  he  has  been  subjected  to  much  annoyance  and  persecution. 
He  was  even  imprisoned  on  a  charge  of  murder  made  against  him 
by  a  publican,  who  took  that  means  of  revenging  himself  for  his 
having  opposed  the  liquor  traffic.    The  murdered  man  was,  however, 
produced  the  next  raorniug,  and  the  young  man  was  set  free.     He 
has  persevered  with  his  work,  and  requested  me  to  furnish  him  with 
information  respecting  Working  Men's  Clubs,  and  other  agencies  for 
social  improvement ;  hoping  that  the  managers  of  the  neighbouring 
factoiy,  and  other  Englishmen,  would  co-operate  with  him  in  his 
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effortfl.  Thej  did  so  in  the  kindest  manner,  and  the  result  was  the 
establishment  of  a  Social  Lnprovement  Society.  Thej  have  had 
their  first  public  meeting,  the  physician  of  the  place  taking  the  chair, 
and  speaking  in  the  highest  terms  of  this  young  man's  exertions. 
He  writes  earnestly  requesting  books  and  other  help  for  this  Social 
Improvement  Society,  and  his  schools.  It  is  much  to  be  regretted 
that  the  female  schools  in  India  are  in  the  same  position  with  respect 
to  Goyemment  help  that  the  ragged  schools  are  here.  To  ob- 
tain due  recognition  and  help  from  the  Privy  Council  I  have 
battled  all  these  long  years — as  you  wcli  know — and  unsuccessfully. 
We  have  not  gained  our  cause  yet,  and  the  Government  aid  is  not 
given  to  them  in  the  same  proportion  as  to  other  schools.  Girls*  schools 
in  India  are  not  efficiently  helped  unless  they  rise  to  a  status  which 
they  cannot  attain.  This  young  man,  and  others  who  are  labouring 
as  he  is  in  the  cause  of  female  education,  cannot  obtain  needed 
help  for  their  schools.  In  a  letter  recently  received  from  him, 
he  requests  mo  to  ask  our  Temperance  Society  here  to  co- 
operate with  him.  I  think  that  a  little  encouragement  to  this  young 
man  would  be  well  bestowed.  He  is  wearing  himself  out  in  the 
cause,  and  it  is  light  that  such  men,  who  suffer  through  the 
caste  prejudices  of  their  own  countrymen,  should  be  helped  by  us. 
I  am  gla^  however,  that  the  very  man  who  put  this  young  man  in 
prison  is  now  co-operating  with  him.  In  another  suburb  of  Cal- 
cutta, a  native — the  same  to  whom  I  referred  as  taking  his  evening 
meal  with  his  family — is  endeavouring  to  form  a  working  man*s  club. 
It  is  very  gratifying  to  see  how  these  men  ai*e  exerting  themselves 
amid  great  discouragement. 

In  Bombay,  the  work  of  improvement  is  going  on.  A  new 
building  for  the  Mechanics'  Institution  is  in  course  of  erection  ;  and 
Sir  Bartle  Frerc  was  requested,  before  his  departure,  to  lay  the  first 
stone,  which  he  did.  I  have  just  received  the  first  annual  report  of  the 
Bombay  Mechanics'  Institution,  and  they  would  be  most  glad  of  a  gift 
of  hoofs.  We  hope,  also,  that  a  Social  Science  Association  will 
be  established  in  Bombay.  That  was  commenced,  but  it  did  not 
arrive  at  the  same  maturity  as  in  Calcutta,  before  my  departure.  I 
have  already  stated  that  factories  are  beginning  to  spring  up  in 
different  parts  of  India.  These  will  be  a  most  important  agency  if 
they  are  properly  managed,  and  particularly  on  this  account.  The 
Hindoos  are  not  at  all  in  the  habit  of  working  in  co-operation  with 
each  other.  The  railways  are  doing  them  good  in  this  respect,  and 
this  factory  work  will  greatly  benefit  thorn  by  training  them  to  regular 
business  habits,  as  well  as  by  enabling  them  to  earn  money.  Now, 
in  England,  we  have  the  Factory  Act,  which  requires  that  proper  at* 
tention  should  bo  paid  to  the  morals  and  education  of  the  younger 
workers  at  any  rate;  this  has  not  been  adopted  in  India.  It  would 
be  very  desirable  that  some  gentlemen  connected  with  the  Legis- 
lature should  turn  their  attention  to  the  introduction  of  similar 
regulations  in  India. 

I  have  now  touched  on  a  few  of  the  subjects  which  struck  mo  as 
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most  inierefiting  in  mj  visit  to  India ;  it  is  yery  difficulty  in  • 
a  field,  to  make  a  selection  of  topics  on  which  to  speak.  Let  me  co 
with  saying  that  I  can  bear  testimony  from  my  own  exp( 
that  the  enlightened  Hindoos  feel  kindly  to  Uie  English 
receive  any  consideration  from  them  most  carefully,  treated  r 
fully,  as  one  gentleman  should  treat  another.  It  Ues  in  the 
of  the  English  to  make  them  devoted  and  attached  to  this  o 
The  feeling  which  they  showed  towards  Sir  Bartle  Frere 
departure  from  India  proves  how  easy  it  is  to  gain  their 
dence,  if  they  are  treated  in  a  manner  which  deserves  it. 
be  truly  thankful  if  anything  I  have  said  should  excite 
sympathy  towards  India,  and  lead  many  to  think,  '*Wh 
we  do  for  this  our  greatest  Dependency,  which  calls  so  mi 
our  assistance  f 
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SUMMARY  OF  PROCEEDINGS. 

The  following  special  questions  were  discussed  in  the  1 
ment : — 

1 . — Is    the   '*  National "    or   the   **  Denominational "   Sysl 
Education  better  suited  to  the  Circumstances  of  Ireli 

2. — What  are  the  best  Means  for  improving  the  Status  of  Te 
and  for  securing  to  the  Public  sufficient  Guarantee 
Efficiency  of  their  Teaching  ? 
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S.— Wliat  U  the  best  Method  for  educating  the  Idiotic  and 
Imbecile  ?  and  ought  the  State  to  subsidize  Educational 
Establishments  for  such  persons  ? 

In  addition  to  the  papers  printed  in  the  foregoing  pages,  the 
Ulowing  were  read  in  Uie  Department  >— 

^b  Ihe  'National'  or  the  'Denominational'  System  of  Education 

best  suited  to  the  Circumstances  of  Ireland?"    By  the  Rev. 

J.  Scott  Porter. 
^  On  the  Education  of  the  Idiotic  and  Imbecile."    By  G.  H.  Eidd, 

M.D. 
''The  Deaf  and  Dumb  of  Ireland,  their  Condition,  and  the  Means 

of  ameliorating  it."    By  the  Roy.  John  Einghan. 
"  University  Reform,  with  special  relation  to  the  Queen's  Univer- 
sity in  Ireland."    By  the  Rev.  S.  Arrott  Bellis,  LL.D. 
"  The  Arts'  Course  in  the    Queen's    University  and  •  Queen's 

Colleges,  as  compared  with  that  in  other  Institutions."    By 

the  Rev.  Professor  M'Cosh,  LL.D. 
''The  Educational  Advantages  of  a  Decimal  System  of  Money, 

Weights,  and  Measures."    By  the  Rev.  J.  Scott  Porter. 
''Intermediate    and    Middle    Class  Education."     By  the  Ber, 

Professor  M'Cosh,  LL.D. 
"Intermediate  Education."    By  the  Rev.  James  Maclvor,  D.D. 
''History  and  peculiar  features  of  the  Belfast  Seminaries  for 

Higher  Education."    By  the  Rev.  R.  J.  Bryce,  LL.D. 


THE  IBISH  EDUCATION  QUESTION. 

h   the   "  National "    or  the    "  Denominational "    System    of 
better  Education  suited  to  the  Circumstances  of  Ireland? 

In  addition  to  the  papers  on  this  subject  by  Professor  Nesbitt  and 
the  Rev.  Charles  Seaver,  which  will  be  found  at  pp.  297,  817  : — 

The  Rev.  J.  Scon  Portek  read  a  paper.  He  said : — *'  In  the  pre- 
sent paper  I  propose  briefly  to  consider  the  foregoing  question,  being 
the  first  of  those  specially  suggested  for  discussion  in  the  department 
of  Education ;  and  I  may  as  well  state  at  the  outset  that  my  inquiries 
and  reflections  have  led  me  to  adopt  decidedly  the  former  branch  of 
the  alternative — viz.,  that  the  ''  national "  system,  as  distinguished 
from  the  '*  denominational,"  is  not  only  the  best  in  itself,  but  the  best 
suited  to  the  circumstances  of  this  country."  Having  explained  the 
sense  in  which  he  understood  the  terms  '*  national "  and  **  denomina- 
tional" he  then  went  on  to  say:  '*  It  is  notorious  that  Ireland  has 
long  been  distracted  by  the  contentions  of  political  and  ecclesiastical 
parties — that  the  religious  feuds,  as  they  are  called — but  most  impro- 
perly, for  there  is  nothing  religious  in  them — are  by  far  the  most 
durable  and  the  most  prolific  sources  of  strife  ;  that  the  outbreaks  of 
fanaticism  which  disgrace  our  land,  though  ocoajsionally  countenanced 
by  men  of  superior  station,  occpr  pbiefly  ampuji;  the  lower  orders  of 
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society — and  that  the  mutual  intolerance  of  the  conflicting  secta  is 
unquestionably  the  ^reat  bane  of  social  happiness,  and  the  greatest 
drawback  to  Ireland's  prosperity.  Can  it  be  doubted  that  the 
efforts  of  legislators  should  be  directed  to  the  prevention  and  core 
of  these  evils?  Can  it  bo  doubted  that  if  the  State  meddles  with 
the  work  of  education  at  all,  it  should  endeavour  so  to  direct  it  that 
it  may  tend  to  diminish  and  ultimately  remove  those  evils?  Can 
it  be  doubted  that  the  **  national " — that  is  to  say,  the  united  or  non- 
sectariau — system  is  the  one  that  tends  most  directly  to  diminiah  and 
ultimately  to  remove  them,  while  the  tendency,  if  not  the  aim,  of  the 
sectarian  or  *'  denominational "  system  is  to  aggravate  and  perpetuate 
them  ?  To  ask  these  questions  is,  I  conceive,  to  answer  them.  In 
Fchools  controlled  by  a  ''  national,"  and  therefore  imparUal, 
authority,  and  conducted  upon  "  national "  and  non-sectarian 
principlQ^,  the  inspectors  and  teachers,  the  pupils  and  their 
parents,  feel  themselves,  whatever  be  their  political  creed  or  reli- 
gious profession,  to  be  on  a  footing  of  perfect  equality  in  respect 
of  their  religious  faith.  Thus,  the  teachers,  the  children,  and  their 
parents,  though  of  sentiments  widely  different,  will  imbibe  gradually, 
it  may  be  slowly,  for  counteracting  agencies  are  and  will  long  be  at 
work,  but  still  they  will  imbibe  in  some  degree  the  great  lesson  of 
mutual  toleration  ;  respect  for  each  other's  conscientious  feelings ; 
and  the  habit  of  co-operating  with  frank  cordiality  in  labours  calca- 
lated  to  promote  the  public  or  private  good.  Of  course,  the  contrary 
principle  has  a  tendency  to  promote  the  opposite  evils.  If,  in  the 
constitution  of  the  governing  body,  or  in  the  rules  by  which  an 
educational  system  is  administered,  denominationalism  prevails, 
jealousies  and  suspicions  are  inevitable.  One  sect  will  feel  that  it  is 
favoured,  and  not  only  the  individuals  to  whom  the  favour  is  shown, 
but  the  party  to  which  they  belong,  will  look  down  on  the  rest  of  the 
community.  The  others  will  feel  a  sense  of  injustice,  and  will  be 
discontented  with  the  treatment  they  experience.  I  affirm,  therefore, 
that  the  united  or  non-sectarian  system  of  education — that  which  is 
truly  "  National "  in  the  sense  in  which  I  conceive  the  term  to  be 
used  in  the  question  submitted  to  the  department,  is  one  to  which  tiie 
people  of  Ireland  feel  no  repugnance  whatsoever."  He  repudiated 
the  idea  that  parents  entertained  any  dread  of  the  system  being  em- 
ployed to  proselytise  their  children,  and  having  alluded  to  the 
encouragement  given  by  Government  to  denominationalism,  proceeded 
to  point  out  the  measures  which  appeared  to  him  necessary  for  the  per- 
manent establishment  of  a  system  of  national  education.  These 
were: — 1.  The  passing  of  an  Act  of  Parliament,  fixing  the  number 
of  the  Commissioners,  defining  their  power,  and  laying  down  authori- 
tatively  the  principles  on  which  they  are  to  administer  the  fnnds 
entrusted  to  their  care.  The  Crown  should  not  be  restricted  to  the 
members  of  this  or  that  church  in  the  appointment  of  Commissioners, 
the  Ministerial  responsibility  being  engaged  to  choose  the  fittest 
caiididato,  whatever  be  his  faith  or  profession.  2.  The  Act  should 
prescribe  to  the  Commissioners  the  like  rule  to  be  observed  in  the 
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ment  of  secretaries}  inspectors,  teachers,  and  of  all  subordinate 
of  whatsoever  description,  provided  always  that  no  clergyman 
church,  nor  member  of  any  religious  order,  be  capable  of 
:  any  office  whatsoever  in  connexion  with  tho  national  system, 
connexion  of  the  board  with  non-vested  schools  should  cease 
termine  from  a  given  date.  4.  No  national  schoolbouse  to  bo 
ren  temporarily,  as  a  place  of  worship,  whether  on  Sundays  or  on 
ays,  by  persons  of  any  religious  denomination  whatsoever.  The 
prohibit  all  attempts  on  the  part  of  any  person  connected  with 
tern  to  proselytise  any  child  in  attendance  upon  a  national 
to  a  ftdih  or  profession  different  from  that  of  its  parent  or 
n,  under  pain  of  dismissal,  and,  if  deemed  necessary,  further 
»•  The  rule  laid  down  in  the  letter  of  Mr.  Stanley  to  the 
>f  Leinster — viz.,  that  the  clergy  of  all  persuasions  should  be 
tted  and  encouraged   to  give    religious    instruction   to  the 

I  of  their  respective  fl(X:ks,  cither  before  or  after  the  ordinary 
loors,"  to  be  revived  aud  made  universal.     He  concluded  by 

"  I  shall  not  bo  surprised  if  some  persons  regard  these  pro- 
as  of  too  sweeping  a  character  to  be  likely  to  be  adopted  by 
palature  under  existing  circumstances ;  but  I  am  here  to  state 
rs  of  what  ought  to  be  done  for  the  establishment  and  efiective 
on  of  a  national,  as  distinguished  from  a  denominational, 
;  and  it  seems  to  me  that  without  the  adoption  of  the  fore- 
leasures,  or  some  others  conceived  in  the  same  spirit,  that 
aumot  be  attained.'' 

DISCUSSION. 

h*.  RuTLiDOE  (Armagh) :  I  am  not  hero  to  advocate  a  denominational  ays- 

lacation.   The  Chordi  Education  Society  would  deeply  deplore  any  such 

That  society  strives  to  supply  a  united  sjstcm  of  education.    Every 

»n  that  can  conscicntiouBly  be  made  she  makes  in  order  to  secure  that 

I I  humbly  believe  that  that  end  she  secures.  For  eight  and  twenty 
i  has  been  giving  a  united  system  of  education.  About  seventy  thou- 
Jdren  are  under  her  control,  and  one  third  of  that  number  belong  to 
its  and  persons  of  other  Christian  denominations.  The  society  originates 
conviction  that  we  entertain  respecting  the  character  of  Qod's  Word ; 
re  believe  the  Bible  to  be  God's  Word  written ;  and  believiDg  that,  we  feel 
ire  bound  to  obey  its  commands ;  and  as  we  read  it  we  ascertain  the  com- 
jiven  us  with  respect  to  the  plan  of  educating  the  children  of  the  land. 
be  society  originated  out  of  the  duty  we  owe  to  our  Church.  The  chief 
of  that  Church  is  to  be  a  witness  to  the  Word  of  Qod  i  and  we  cannot 
nd  how  clergymen  can  represent  that  Church  for  the  time  being,  and  on 
of  endowments  or  school  requisites,  or  school  inspection,  mondly  bind 
"es  to  withdraw  the  Word  of  God  during  given  times  from  the  united 
a  of  the  children  of  the  land.  Again,  the  Society  exists  because  of  tho 
i  hold  of  education  itself.  Education  is  not  the  imparting  of  a  given 
of  secular  knowledge.    I  would  be  the  last  to  depreciate  secular  know-> 

such;  but  for  four  and  thirty  years  a  secular  knowledge  has  been 
I  in  this  land,  and  has  it  united  Christian  children  amongst  themselves  ? 
nited  them  to  the  Crown  ?  Has  it  made  them  loyal  subjects  ?  Has  it 
sm  good  neighbours  ?  Are  our  relations  amongst  ourselves  better  to-day 
f  were  four  and  thirty  years  ago  ?  Let  the  unhappy  circumstances  of  our 
Bwer  for  the  fact.  Again,  we  advocate  the  Church  Education  Society, 
of  its  fitness  to  co-exist  with  a  really  national  system  of  education — a 
or  example,  whose  inspectors  would  not  go  to  so-called  national  schools, 
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but  who  would  be  sent  to  all  Bchools  the  mastera  or  teachers  of  whiob  would 
require  them  to  inepect — a  Bystem  under  which,  when  these  inspectors  declared 
that  a  given  amount  of  secular  knowledge  had  been  taught,  assistance  sbould  be 
granted  to  such  schools,  according  to  pre-existing  rules.  We  say  that,  in  justice, 
1,600  schools,  educating  69,000  diildren  of  all  denominations,  ought  not  to  be 
excluded  from  assistance  because  their  Itindamental  rule  is  this,  that  ererj  diild 
shall  daily  read  a  portion  of  the  Word  of  Ood.  In  short,  while  approrlDg  of  a 
sound  niUional  system  of  education,  and  protesting  against  our  excluBion  fkom 
its  benefits,  we  cannot  approve  of  the  national  sj^stem  as  at  present  existing  in 
our  land. 

Rev.  John  MaoNavohtbh  :  I  have  been  a  little  surprised  at  the  coune  of 
advocacy  adopted  by  those  who  have  been  speaking  in  fisvonr  of  the  Chiuth 
Education  Society ;  at  the  assumption  which  thej  have  made  regarding  the  likdy 
fate  of  the  national  system.  They  seemed  to  think  that  it  was  a  matter  of  cer* 
tainty  that  the  national  system  was  doomed.  And  what  seemed  to  me  a 
still  more  extraordinary  assumption  was,  that,  under  the  national  system  as  it  is, 
there  would  be  no  religious  instruction  given ;  that  you  eliminate  l^  thai  syatm 
the  power  and  possibility  of  giving  ei&er  moral  or  religious  instruction.  Now 
I  do  not  know  where  these  friends  of  education  get  their  information ;  bat  if  thej 
had  begun  at  the  alphabet  of  the  question,  and  looked  into  the  national  boon 
themselves,  they  would  have  found  an  answer  to  their  own  imaginations.  Why, 
here  are  the  first  and  second  books  that  are  put  into  the  hands  of  diilftren  m 
the  national  schools,  in  those  schools  from  which  it  is  said  that  there  is  exdnded 
all  reference  to  a  morality  founded  on  the  Word  of  God,  and  one  of  the  verr 
first  lessons  taught  in  little  words  is  this  :—**  To  do  ill  is  a  sin ;  so  do  no  lu. 
God  is  good."  Another  lesson  is,  <*  God  is  Love.  He  made  us  at  first,  and  keeps 
us  in  life.  His  eye  is  on  us  when  we  sleep  and  when  we  wake."  Again, 
in  these  books,  I  find  this  sentence;— ** God  loves  us,  and  sent  His  Son 
to  save  us.  The  Word  of  God  tells  us  to  love  Him.  If  we  are  bad, 
God  will  not  love  us,  and  we  shall  not  go  to  Him  when  we  go  from  this 
world."  Then  another  lesson  is, ''  It  was  God  that  made  me  at  first;  It  is  He 
that  still  keeps  me  in  life ;  it  is  from  Him  that  all  the  good  things  come  which 
are  in  my  lot ;  and  it  was  He  who  sent  Christ  to  save  me.  I  wish  that  I  could 
love  Him  and  fear  Him,  and  do  His  will,  and  pray  to  Him  as  I  ought.  It  is  a 
great  sin  to  break  the  Lord's  day,  or  to  take  His  name  in  vain,  or  to  go  with 
those  who  walk  in  the  paths  of  sin."  And  so  1  could  go  on  reading  through  all 
these  books.  And  yet,  in  the  face  of  that  thoroughly  known  fact,  in  the  Dmo  of 
the  ten  commandments  put  up  on  the  walls  of  the  national  schools,  we  are  told 
that  the  national  system  of  education  in  Ireland  has  eliminated  from  it  the 
religious  element  altogether ;  that  its  teaching  is  of  an  entirely  secular  kind,  and 
that  you  cannot  treat  children  morally  and  religiously  in  that  system.  The 
system,  from  the  beginning,  contemplated  the  teaching  of  religion,  but  in  a 
particular  way — not  the  teaching  of  the  dogmas  of  any  particular  sect,  not  the 
teaching  of  the  catechisms  belonging  to  any  particular  church,  but  the  teaching 
by  the  schoolmasters  of  those  great  truths  on  which  morality  is  based,  and  then 
the  teaching  by  the  ministers  of  the  denominations,  in  their  own  time  and  way,  of 
the  things  that  belong  to  the  eternal  well-being  of  the  children.  I  should  d^Nore 
the  existence  of  any  system  that  would  tend  to  separate,  more  than  they  are 
separated  now,  the  various  religious  communities.  We  have  not  to  tidce  into 
Tiew  what  will  compose  the  elements  of  education  as  regards  an  individual,  and 
as  to  what  parts  of  him  are  to  be  trained ;  for  if  yon  take  the  subject  in  that 
view,  the  question  will  embrace  the  state  of  the  soul  as  well  as  of  the  mind ; 
but  then  we  are  compelled  to  ask,  who  is  responsible  for  this  department  of  train- 
ing ?  Is  it  the  primary  duty  of  the  State  to  look  at  the  mode  in  which  a  man's 
soul  is  to  be  trained  for  eternity  ?  Does  it  exist  for  that  end?  and  I  say  If  it 
did,  it  would  be  usurping  the  functions  of  the  church  of  the  living  God.  The 
business  of  the  State  is  to  train  men  to  be  good  citizens,  so  that  they  may  act 
together  in  the  great  matters  that  concern  their  present  welfiure  ;  and  the  busi- 
ness of  the  church,  coming  in  along  with  the  parent,  is  to  look  at  the  state 
of  the  soul  of  the  child  and  see  that  that  will  be  trained  for  eternity.  So  that 
while  we  can  grant  that  the  education  would  be  incomplete  that  d^d  not  eon- 
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template  the  immortal  character  of  the  living  spirit  we  are  not  thereby  to  be 
tied  np  to  the  conclusion,  that  because  the  Bible  is  the  rule  to  direct  us 
how  to  win  eternal  life,  therefore  the  school-master  is  to  be  the  man  to 
inatmct  us  in  that  word.  The  object  of  the  national  system  has  been  to 
I^Te  a  sound  secular  education,  with  the  elements  and  principles  of  mortd 
training,  leaTing  the  churches  of  the  land  to  carry  out  religious  instruction. 
I  beliere  that  is  the  system  most  likely  to  accomplish  the  great  ends  for 
which  a  national  system  of  education  should  exist.  I  heard  a  go<Kl  deal  of  dis- 
cussion in  one  of  the  papers  about  the  relative  numbers  of  Roman  Catholics  that 
were  attending  the  national  schools  in  Belfast.  I  was  waiting  for  that  to  be 
■npplemented  by  a  statement  from  Mr.  Scavcr  of  how  many  I&man  Catholics 
•re  in  his  Church  Education  Society's  school  in  Belfast.  I  was  anxiously 
widting  till  I  should  get  that  brought  out.  I  thought  that,  setting  forth  a  fajr 
statement  of  the  question,  we  should  have  had  a  balance  produced,  and  that  it 
would  have  stood  in  this  way,  ^Here  are  you  proposing  a  united  system  of  edn* 
cation,  and  in  Belfast  you  have  only  a  given  numlicr  of  Roman  Catholics  attend- 
ing your  schools.  Ilere  are  we  saying  that  the  Churcli  Education  Sodety't 
BTfltem  is  fitted  to  be  a  national  system,  and  we  will  show  vou  how  many 
Boman  Catholics  are  in  our  schools  at  Belfast.*'  I  did  not  ^t  that.  I  got  this 
iiscty  that  in  the  returns  of  the  Church  Education  Society  it  is  seen  that, 
after  all  the  power  and  steam  that  has  been  used  almost  to  the  point  of  explo- 
lion,  that  society  has  managed  to  get  about  70,000  children  over  all  Ire- 
land, and  of  these  she  has  got  a  tenth  part  Roman  Catholics,  namely  7,000. 
Ib  that  a  system  you  can  look  at  as  one  that  will  subserve  the  great  ends 
for  which  a  national  system  should  exist?  I  have  only  further  to  notice 
the  remark  of  the  last  speaker  that  the  national  svstem  had  been  a  fai- 
lure because  Ireland  had,  of  late  years,  exhibited  some  insurrectionary 
tendendes.  Why,  we  all  know  that  in  the  history  of  our  unhappy  country  these 
things  come  on  periodically ;  and  I  believe  if  I  were  set  to  trace  the  reasons  of 
the  &8nrrectionary  tendencies  existing  in  certain  quarters,  I  could  trace  them 
up  to  the  principles  of  the  Church  Education  Society.  I  could  trace  them  up  to 
the  system  of  making  men  understand  that  the  State  cxiHted  mainly  for  the 
advantage  of  one  sect  and  one  church.  And  I  believe  that  if  tiic  national  system 
of  educfUion  is  allowed  to  have  fair  play  in  this  country  it  will  be,  under  God, 
an  eminent  means  of  putting  down  sectarianism,  and  of  bringing  men  to  live 
together  in  terms  of  amity  and  Christian  feeling. 

Kev.  A.  Irwin  chiefly  confined  his  remarks  to  the  effect.^  of  the  Conscience 
Clause  in  protecting  the  religious  opinions  of  pupils,  concerning  which  he  said 
there  was  a  great  delusion  abroad.  He  showed  from  the  books  read  and  studied 
in  sdiools  under  the  Privy  Council  system,  that  instruction  was  indirectly  given 
opposed  to  the  religions  principles  of  the  minorities  in  the  schools,  and  that  this 
was  unavoidable.  Taking  a  Roman  Catholic,  for  instance,  and  giving  him  an 
English  History  to  r^d,  unless  that  history  had  been  written  by  one  of  his  own 
faito,  he  would  be  almost  certain  to  come  across  something  offensive  to  it.  Could 
a  Hindoo  be  taught  natural  science  without  being  compelled  inevitably  to  study 
prindples  which  wero  directly  at  variance  with  the  absurdities  of  Hindooism  ? 
tSrom  these  and  like  instances,  he  argued  that  the  Conscience  Clause  embodied  a 
prindple  which  coiUd  not  be  carried  into  practical  effect,  since  no  books  could  be 
taught  which  did  not  trench  on  the  religious  views  of  some  minorities. 

Rey.  W.  Arthur  :  One  or  two  statements  have  l>ecn  mode  with  regard  to  the 
working  of  the  denominational  system  in  England,  which  were  either  incorrect 
in  themselves  or  liable  to  convey  an  incorrect  impression.  For  instance,  it  has 
been  stated  that  the  national  money  is  spent  on  Methodist  catechisms.  Now,  I 
believe  that  for  some  years  no  gi'ants  have  been  given  for  school  books  at  all« 
It  has  also  been  said  that  our  Methodist  schooU  have  Methodist  inspectors, 
^ow,  the  fact  happens  to  be  this,  that  although  we  have  100,000  children  in 
schools  connected  with  the  Government  grants,  we  have  never  had  one  Methodist 
inspector.  We  have  an  impression  that  it  is  rather  better,  on  the  whole,  that 
the  work  which  we  do  for  the  State  should  be  inspected  by  men  with  whom  we 
are  not  religiously  identified.  And  I  am  not  sure  that  it  would  not  be  as  well 
if  others  showed  a  similar  confidence.    With  regard  to  the  application  of  the 
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English  system  to  Ireland,  I  feci  rery  much  indebted  to  Professor  Nesbitt  for  so 
clearly  pointing  out  the  essential  difference  between  what  exists  in  England  and 
what  is  proposed  to  be  in  Ireland.    That  which  exists  in  England  is  a  State 
subsidy  in  aid  of  great  local  exertions  and  very  considerable  payments  from  the 
families  of  the  pupils.    The  present  system  in  England  constitutes  upon  the  child 
a  threefold  tie.    One  portion  of  bis  education  he  owes  direct  to  the  State,  giving 
him  a  tie  to  the  Crown ;  a  second  portion  he  owes  to  the  beneTolence  of  his 
neighbours  in  better  circumstances,  giving  him   a  tie  to   society;    and   the 
third  portion  he  owes  to  the  earnings  of  his  father,  giving  him  a  Ue  to  the 
family.    Now,  as  I  understand  it,  what  would  be   the  case  in  Ireland,  if 
what    is    proposed    take    effect,  would    not    be    a    system    like    that    in 
England;    but  it  would   be   thai   the    State  should   find  five-sixthfl  of  the 
money,   and  only  one-sixth  come   from  any  other  quarter.      The  object  of 
Bouna  education,  lh)m  the  State  point  of  view— from  the  point  of  view  of  the 
conmiunity — and  it  is  only  from  that  point  of  view  that  I  think  the  matter  is 
open  to  investigation  here,  is  simply  to  draw  out  the  capabilities  of  the  diild  into 
the  qualities  of  the  citizen.     Well  now,  if  I  look  at  the  proposed  change  I 
believe  that  the  great  object  of  them — the  tendency  of  them,  if  not  the  olgect — 
undoubtedly  is,  to  give  a  preponderating  influence  to  purely  clerical  power  over 
the  mind  of  the  school — and  to  clerical  power  in  an  exceptional  form---to  give  a 
tremendous  power  to  the  monkish  system  over  the  future  mind  of  Ireland.    Now, 
the  conventual  school,  the  ascendancy  of  monkish  training,  is  not  a  thing  untried 
in  social  science.    In  Europe  it  has  been  fully  tried  and  tested,  and  the  names 
and  condition  of  the  countries  where  such  an  ascendancy  has  been  most  perfect 
are  pretty  well  known.    You  can  take  the  populations  that  have  had  most  of 
that  training,  and  in  a  socfal  point  of  view  we  know  pretty  well  what  they  are. 
If  you  take  their  capability  to  strugffle  against  the  disadvantages  of  nature,  you 
ma^  consider  the  effect  of  that  traimng  in  the  Cfftnpagna  of  Rome.    If  you  take 
their  capability  to  labour  under  the  advantages  of  nature,  you  may  try  it  in  Spain 
or  Naples.  Now,  I  say,  as  a  matter  of  social  science,  that  anything  that  tendi9  at 
this  hour  to  hand  over  the  future  formation  of  the  mind  of  Ireland  to  that  sort 
of  influence  does  not  tend  to  the  benefit  of  this  nation,  or  the  stability  of  our 
future  prospects. 

Mr.  C.  CoFTiN  (Boston,  U.S.) :  In  that  land  towards  which  millions  of  the 
people  of  Ireland  are  looldng  every  day,  we  have  a  grinding  machine.  We  throw 
into  the  hopper  of  that  machine  about  100,000  Irishmen  per  annum,  100,000 
Dutehmen,  some  20,000  Swedes  and  Norwegians,  a  few  Frenchmen,  and  a  few 
people  from  other  parts  of  the  world,  about  600,000  in  all ;  and  we  grind  them 
all  up,  and  just  now  we  are  mixing  in  three  millions  of  blacks ;  and  the  question 
is,  what  is  to  come  out  at  the  other  end  of  the  hopper.  Well,  the  first  thing 
that  comes  out  is  a  population  speaking  the  English  language.  No  matter  how 
many  Dutchmen  you  put  into  it,  in  three  or  four  years  you  will  find  all  these 
children  and  their  fathers  speaking  the  English  language.  I  am  speakinic  of  our 
common  school  system  in  the  United  States.  And  now,  let  me,  in  two  or  three 
minutes,  just  give  you  a  little  idea  of  what  that  system  is.  In  the  first  place,  the 
National  Government  has  nothing  whatever  to  do  with  it,  except  to  grant  lands. 
It  passes  no  laws  regarding  it,  has  no  supervision  over  it ;  it  fdmply  makes 
grants  of  the  public  lands,  and  when  the  Census  Returns  are  obtained,  gives  to  tiie 
public  information  as  to  the  state  of  education  throughout  the  country.  Then  we 
come  to  the  States.  I  will  speak  first  of  the  State  of  Massachusetts,  from  which 
I  hail.  We  have  there,  in  the  first  place,  the  school  flind  raised  by  various 
means  in  the  past.  That  is  divided  pro  rata  through  the  towns  ac<x>rding  to 
the  valuation  of  their  property.  The  population  of  Massachusetts  by  the 
census  of  1860  was  1,230,000,  and  the  children  between  five  and  fifteen  attend- 
ing school  was  281,000,  there  being  212,000  attending  the  public  schools,  and 
19,000  were  attending  private  schools  and  academics.  The  average  length  of 
the  Fchool  session  during  the  year  is  eight  months  throughout  the  entire  State. 
In  the  city  of  Boston,  and  in  most  of  the  large  towns  of  that  State,  the  average 
length  of  the  school  session  is  41  or  42  weeks.  The  school  fund  lor  the  State  of 
Massachusetts  amounts  now  to  £317,000,  jiclding  a  revenue  of  £18,000  per 
annum.    There  was  expended  upon  schools  in  the  year  1863  £  322,000,  inclnsirc 
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of  the  £  18,000  from  the  public  fimd.  The  whole  of  that  sum,  with  the  exception 
of  the  £  18,000,  was  raised  by  a  tax  upon  the  State.  The  sum  expended  was 
Bix  dollars  41  cents.,  or  £1 5s.  9d.  on  an  average  for  erery  scholar.  That  sum 
was  raised  by  a  tax  of  thirty-hundredths  of'  a  farthing  in  the  pound  on  the 
Taloation.  That  is  the  genend  system  we  have  in  the  United  States  for  raising 
our  school  funds.  Now,  to  show  you  the  progress  made  in  the  State  of  Massa- 
chusetts during  twenty  years,  I  may  say  that  the  amount  raised  by  the  tax  has 
progressed  200  per  cent,  in  that  period,  while  the  sum  expended  for  schools  has 
progressed  240  per  cent.,  and  the  attendance  upon  the  schools  during  the 
twenty  years  has  progressed  seventy  per  cent.  Xow,  go  one  stride  to  the  sunset, 
to  the  State  of  Michigan,  which  in  18G0  bad  a  population  of  740,113,  while  in 
1830  its  population  was  only  31,000.  That  State  has  a  primary  school  fUnd  of 
£366,000,  which  has  been  raised  partly  by  grants  of  public  lands, 
and^  partly  by  the  penalties  which  are  paid  by  those  who  break  the  laws; 
for  in  that  State  they  have  adopted  as  their  rule  that  the  penalties  which  men 
pKf  for  committing  crime  shall  go  for  the  education  of  the  people.  Now,  all  the 
children  between  five  and  twenty  years  of  age  in  that  State  number  252,000, 
and  the  total  number  attending  the  Primary  Schools  was  202,000.  The  total 
expense  of  the  education  is  £  158,000  per  annum,  and  the  annual  sum  expended 
for  each  scholar  in  that  new  State,  the  one  half  of  which  is  now  a  dense  forest, 
is  156.  9d.  They  have  idso  a  university,  which  has  seventeen  professors,  and  in 
that  university  you  may  study  every  branch  of  knowledge.  It  is  free  to  every 
diild  in  the  State,  and  the  only  sum  which  a  child  has  to  pay  for  entering  that 
universi^  is  £  2,  and  there  is  no  other  expense  for  tuition  during  a  four  years* 
course,  in  which  they  go  through  all  the  branches  which  are  taught  in 
the  university.  Now,  America  is  undoubtedly  intimately  connected  with 
Ireland.  You  are  sending  over  to  America  a  population,  and  we  want 
you  to  send  them  over  in  the  best  possible  condition.  Let  this  countnr 
adopt  in  part  our  system — I  will  not  speak  of  the  machinery — but  1  think 
that  I  can  safely  commend  to  the  attention  of  this  or  any  other  people 
a  system  which  turns  out  such  men  as  Abraham  Lincoln,  who  was  never 
in  the  inside  of  a  college  or  a  university  for  his  education,  and  whose  reading 
consisted  of  such  boo&  as  John  Bunyan's  Pilgrim's  Progress,  and  the  Life 
of  Washington. 

Mr.  VsRK  Foster  :  1  wish  to  remark  that,  as  regards  the  success  of  the  two 
systems  that  exist  at  present  in  England  and  Ireland,  I  believe  that  the 
national  system  of  education  which  we  have  in  Ireland  has  been  infinitely  more 
popular  and  more  successful  than  the  Privy  Council  system  in  England.  I  have 
travelled  a  great  deal  through  the  country,  and  I  find  that  there  is  scarcely  a 
spot  to  be  found  in  all  Ireland,  excepting  in  the  highlands  and  islands,  and 
promontories,  that  is  two  miles  distant  from  a  National  School.  Now,  in  Eng- 
land we  find,  by  the  last  report  of  the  Committee  of  Council  on  Education,  that 
there  are  10,400  parishes  in  England  and  Wales  into  which  the  Government 
system  of  education  has  not  yet  penetrated.  That  is  a  very  considerable 
difference.  As  regards  the  opposition  that  has  been  made  to  the  national  s^tem 
of  education  in  Ireland,  I  am  glad  to  see  that  the  Church  Education  Society  is 
coming  round,  that  a  great  many  of  their  schools  are  every  year  added  to  the  list 
of  National  Schools,  and  that  their  own  schools  are  dimimshing.  As  regards  the 
comparative  popularity  with  Catholics  of  the  English  and  Irish  systems,  the 
Catholic  population  of  Ireland  is  four  and  a  half  millions,  and  the  Catholic  popula- 
tion of  Great  Britain  is  one  and  a  half  millions.  The  average  attendance  of 
Catholic  children  in  the  National  Schools  of  Ireland  is  257,000;  and  if  the 
Government  system  in  Great  Britain  were  only  equally  popular  with  the  Govern- 
ment system  in  Ireland,  we  should  expect  to  find  one  third  of  the  number  of 
Catholics  in  attendance  on  the  schools  there,  which  would  bo  about  90,000.  But 
what  is  it  ?  It  is  only  45,000,  so  that  the  English  system  is  not  as  popular  with 
Roman  Catholics  as  the  national  system  is  in  Ireland.  It  neither  permeates  the 
country  so  well  as  the  Irish  system,  nor  is  it  so  popular  with  the  Catholics.  As 
regards  the  mixture  of  children  of  different  denominations  at  the  same  schools, 
one  gentleman  who  read  a  paper  to-day  quoted  a  great  deal  fVom  schools  in 
Belfast,  but  he  did  not  quote  from  country  schools.    Now,  I  maintain  that  where- 
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9V9t  there  are  materialB  for  mixture  ontside  of  the  townsi  that  mixture  la  to  be 
fbond  in  the  National  Schools  in  those  districts.  Take,  for  instance,  Londondenr, 
Antrim,  and  Donegal,  and  you  will  find  there  a  mixture,  although  the 
schools  are  too  much  multiplied,  and  where  one  school  would  be  eufficient,  the 
Commissioners  have  sanctioned  the  establishment  of  two  or  three,  whidi,  I  think, 
is  unnecessary,  and  productive  of  evil  rather  than  good.  As  regarda  the  religions 
diificulty,  I  have  travelled  a  great  deal  through  the  country— -I  dare  say  I  am 
acquainted  with  more  teachers  and  managers  of  schools  than  perhaps  anybody 
else  in  the  roomr-and  I  maintain  that  the  religious  difficulty  does  not  .exist 
excepting  in  the  minds  of  theorists ;  that  it  is  nuKUOwn  to  the  teachers  and  to 
the  parents  of  the  children.  That  is  my  experience  on  this  matter,  and  I  have 
Tinted  fifteen  hundred  schools,  and  have  been  in  correspondence  with  the 
managers  and  teachers  of  a  great  number  of  them ;  and  I  have  Just  now  returned 
from  a  journey  through  several  counties,  in  which  I  have  visited  several  hundred 
schools  within  the  last  few  weeks.  I  will  content  myself  with  having  made  theae 
references  to  the  comparative  popularity  of  the  two  systems  in  England  and 
Ireland,  to  the  fact  that  in  Ireland  the  mixed  system  has  been  sucoessftd,  and  to 
the  fact  that  the  religious  difficulty  is  a  myth. 

Mr.  Joseph  Fisher  (Waterford)  called  attention  to  a  fact  connected  with  the 
general  question  of  education  in  Ireland,  namely,  that  it  appeared  by  the  oenins 
returns  that,  in  the  year  1841,  there  were  more  children  in  that  countiT  able  to 
read  than  there  were  in  the  year  1861.  He  challenged  the  statistics  of  the  Church 
Education  Society,  and  denied  their  legitimate  right  to  speak  of  their  system  ss 
that  of  a  mixed  system  of  education.  Me  criticised  the  coustitution  of  the  non- 
vested  schools,  and  suggested  some  reforms  with  the  view  of  making  the  national 
system  more  truly  national.  Finally,  he  impressed  upon  the  Department  the  great 
importance  of  the  religious  element  in  instruction. 

Mr.  O'Reilly,  M.P. :  Mr.  Yere  Foster  referred  to  the  foct  that  the  attendance 
of  Catholics  in  the  National  Schools  in  England  was  only  one  half  the  propor- 
tion of  Catholics  in  attendance  in  the  National  Schools  in  Ireland ;  and  he  de- 
duced from  that  fact  the  inference  that  the  English  svstem  was  not  so  popular 
with  Catholics  in  England  as  the  Irish  system  was  with  Catholics  in  Ireland. 
Now,  before  drawing  such  an  inference,  we  must  take  into  consideration  the 
difficulties  arising  from  the  cost  of  building  schools  being  greater  in  England 
than  it  is  in  Ireland.  I  think  when  this  is  taken  into  account,  Mr.  Yere  Foster 
will  admit  that  the  fact  to  which  he  referred  does  not  prove  the  unpopularity  of 
the  system  in  England,  but  merely  that  the  system  does  not  provide  the  same 
amount  of  education  for  Catholics  there  as  the  Irish  system  does  in  Ireland, 
and  that  the  English  system  is  not  as  popular  as  the  Irish  only  in  the 
sense  in  which  champagne  is  not  as  popular  as  sherry.  I  know,  of  my  own 
knowledge,  that  the  explanation  I  have  just  given  is  correct  I  wish  to 
draw  attention  to  the  statistics  quoted  by  the  Professor  who  opened  the 
discussion  from  the  Report  of  the  Commissioners  of  National  Education.  That 
has  partly  been  done  for  me  by  the  reverend  gentleman  who  followed  him ;  but 
I  would  point  out  again  the  truth  of  the  old  proverb,  "  There  is  nothing  so  fal- 
lacious as  averages.'*  The  proportion  of  mixed  schools  was  demonstrated  by 
the  average  of  mixed  schools,  and  it  was  shown,  from  the  returns  of  the  attend- 
ance of  the  schools  in  Ulster,  that  there  was  a  ceriain  average  number  of  Roman 
Catholics  in  attendance  on  the  schools.  Now  I  wanted  to  test  that,  and  I  took 
Belfast.  I  took  the  thirty-first  Protestant  schools  in  Belfast,  and  I  found 
that  while  there  were  in  attendance  upon  them  7,000  Protestants,  they  were 
attended  by  700  Roman  Catholics — exactly  10  per  cent.  But  when  I  came 
to  separate  them  I  found  the  average  made  up  of  one  or  two  schools 
where  the  attendance  of  Roman  Catholics  was  50  per  cent.,  and  a  number  of 
others  where  the  attendance  was  only  1  or  2  per  cent.  There  were  only  nine 
schools,  in  which  the  attendance  of  Roman  Catholics  amounted  to  10  per  cent. ; 
there  were  nine  schools  where  the  attendance  was  less  than  5  per  cent. ; — ^in  f^, 
it  was  1^  per  cent.  And  that  applies  throughout  to  these  statistics.  I  added 
one  school  with  mixed  teaching  to  the  list,  and  that  brought  the  per-centage  up 
to  81  per  cent.  It  is  the  Belfast  workhouse  that  is  not  an  instance  of  voluntary 
mixid  tducatiorit  and  which  is  taught  exclusively  by  Protestants,  when  one-half  of 
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the  ehildreii  art  Romin  Catholics.    I  shall  not  enlarge  on  the  argoments  whieh 
hare  been  addoced  on  this  qoestlon,  because  I  think  they  are  directed  erroneoosl  j 
in  one  respect    All  the  speakers  addressed  themselTes  to  what  thej  thooffht 
was  the  bnt  sjstem  of  schools  for  Ireland,  but  there  was  one  thmg  wmch 
was   omitted   by   them,   and   that   was   the   consideration   of  the   question 
what  system  of  education  would  be   most   acceptable   to  the  great  portion 
of  the  population.    Now,  that  was  the  error  committed  300  years  sgo.    There 
was  not   a    Social   Science  Conmss  held   in   Dublin   to   determine   what 
was  the  best  rdlgion  for  Ireland   in  the   reign  of  Henry  VIII.,   and  they 
determined  that  the  Protestant  religion  was  the  best,  and  they  endeayoured 
to   enforce  it.    They   did   not   sucked,   however,  because  they  did  not  ask 
the  question,  what  the  people  liked  best.    The  argument  here  was  for  mixed 
schools;   and  we  must  distinguish    between  that  and  the   national   system* 
whidi  is  not  necessarily  mixed,  but  which  is  one  of  entire  protection  for  imnori- 
ties.    Mr.  Porter  said  that  there  was  opposition  to  the  mixed  school  system, 
but  that  it  was  groundless  and  should  not  be  regarded ;  that  was  the  same 
that  had  been  done  with  religion,  —  it  was  midntained  that  the  opposition 
of  the  people  was  groundless,  and  should  be  disregarded.     But  the  facts  of 
the  opposition  still  remain.     I  shall  briefly  state  my  own  opinions,  which 
are  the  opinions  of  a  great  many  other  Roman  Catholics,  on  the  question  before 
us :  ^  Is  the  National  or  Denominational  system  of  education  best  suited  to  the 
circumstances  of  Ireland  ?  "    In  the  first  place,  I  understand  the  question  is  put 
before  us  as  applying  to  primary  or  ordinary  rudimentary  schools,  apart  fh>m 
superior  education.     Speaking,  then,  of  the  primary  schools  throughout  the 
oountiT,  there  are  three  distinctions  which  may  be  made.    They  may  be  com- 
pulsonly  or  essentially  denominational,  as  they  are  in  England ;  or,  secondly,  they 
may  be  compulsorily  mixed,  as  was  proposed  by  Mr.  Porter,  and  which  was  the 
original  system  thought  of  in  the  national  system — that  is,  that  there  should  be 
but  one  school  in  a  place,  necessarily  a  mixed  school  for  a  mixed  population ;  or, 
thirdly,  there  may  be  a  national  system  so  regulated  that  it  may  suit  the  mvority 
of  the  inhabitants,  the  school  in  one  district  being  attended  cxclusiyely  by 
Roman  Catholics,  and  taught  by  Roman  Catholics  if  they  so  preferred  it,  while 
Presbyterians  could  hare  a  school  taught  by  Presbyterians,  if  they  prderred  it ; 
but  all  the  schools  protected  by  a  strong  Conscience  Clause,  and  by  such  arrange- 
ments as  would  leave  every  one  of  the  schools  open  to  children  of  other  religions 
denominations  without  interfering  with  their  creed.    Now,  I  am  bound  to  say 
that  I  consider  the  last,  which  is  the  present  system  in  Ireland,  the  only 
practicable  one  for  the  State  to  adopt  wherever  the  mixture  of  denominations  u 
such  as  to  require  it,  and  where  the  number  of  children  of  each  denomination 
is  not  sufficient  to  enable  them  to  have  a  separate  school.     In  the  case  of 
communities  divided  in  religion  which  are  large  in  numbers,  and  able  to 
support  separate  schools  if  they  choose,  then  there   should   be   freedom  of 
action  to  have  separate  schools.     There  ought  to  be  liberty  given  for  the 
establishment  of  separate  schools  if  they  interfere  with  no  others.    As  to  what 
has  been   said   about   the   Roman   Catholic   Bishops,  in  the  first  place  the 
Roman   Catholic   Bishops   never   claimed   that   the  schools  should  be  made 
denominational  universally  throughout  Ireland,  they  only  said  that  the  schools 
should  be  allowed  to  be  denominational  where  it  was  perfectly  possible  to  have 
schools  for  the  separate  denominations.    Professor  Nesbitt  said  it  was  impossible 
to  do  so.    I  will  only  refer  him  to  the  primary  charge  of  the  present  Arch- 
bishop of  Dublin,  in  which  he  said  there  would  be  no  practical  difficulty  in 
providing  separate  schools  for  the  minority  of  children  of  the  Established  Church. 
But  none  of  us  asked  for  any  privilege  of  having  separate  denominational  schools 
unless  in  cases  where  every  other  denomination  could  also  have  such  a  school; 
and  therefore  there  could  not  be  any  practical  difficulty.    He  said  it  was  vaked 
to  abolish  the  Conscience  Clause.     I  answer  that  there  was  nothing  of  the  sort 
asked,  because  the  Conscience  Clause  was  to  remain  wherever  it  was  wanted.    I 
will  only  further  say  that  I  think  it  well  for  statesmen— and  it  is  statesmen  who 
must  decide  this  question—to  look  not  only  to  what  each  one  of  us  may  consider 
abstractly  the  best  system  of  schools— whether  secularist  as  proposed  by  one 
great  pwty;  or  national  as  they  are  in   Ireland;  or  denoainaiional— bnt 
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what  the  people  of  the  country  themselves  require,  and  an  advocate  of  free 
goTemment  will  admit  their  right  to  have  it  Therefore  the  eystem  of  eda- 
catlon  which  is  to  be  adopted  by  the  country  should  be  determined  by  the  ma- 
jority of  that  country  not  over-ruling  the  rights  of  the  minority,  but  each  party 
determining,  under  the  guidance  of  the  State,  what  they  prefer  for  tbem- 
eelvee.  I  think  that  will  lead  us  to  the  conclusion  that  we  must  have, 
through  a  great  part  of  Ireland,  something  like  the  present  National  system, 
but  that  system  adapting  itself  to  the  various  wants  of  the  different  parts  of 
the  country.  And  I  believe  it  has  greatly  so  adapted  itself,  becanse  in  many 
places  the  schools  are  separate  where  tbcy  require  to  be  so,  and  mixed  where  the 
natural  circumstances  require  them  to  be  so  mixed.  Mr.  Arthur's  arguments 
may  be  very  clear  against  convent  schools  or  monk  schools.  I  will  not  stop  to 
inquire  into  them,  or  argue  about  them.  I  only  answer  that  we,  who  count 
four  and  a  half  millions  of  the  people  of  Ireland,  think  these  schools  better  than 
other  schools,  and  we  stand  on  our  right  to  have  them  if  we  like.  We  stand  on 
our  right  to  have  a  share  of  the  taxes  which  we  contribute  for  schools  assiated 
by  the  State  devoted  to  the  assistance  of  the  school  which  we  prefer.  I  would 
only  now  point  out  one  essential  difference  between  the  ground  we  taike,  and  the 

K[>und  taken  by  the  Church  Education  Society.  All  that  the  Roman  Catholics 
ve  ever  asked  is  that  in  a  school  attended  exclusively  by  Roman  Catholics, 
where  there  is  either  no  minority  of  another  denomination,  or  that  minority 
have  another  school  entirely  of  their  own,  which  it  is  ascertained  by  the  Commis- 
sioners thcv  prefer  to  attend,  that  Roman  Catholic  teaching  should  be  given  in 
that  school  to  Roman  Catholics.  The  claim  of  the  Church  Education  Sodety, 
on  the  other  hand,  is  that  they  shall  be  free  to  give  reli^^ous  instruction  in  idl 
their  schools,  and  it  is  the  very  basis  of  their  religious  instruction  to  read  tibKi 
Scriptures  to  all  the  children.  Thev  have  also  refused  to  undertake  that  they 
will  not  give  this  religious  instruction  to  children  other  than  of  their  own  per- 
suasion. That  is  the  essential  difference  between  any  proposal  which  we  have 
brought  forward  and  those  of  the  Church  Education  Society.  I  have,  in  condu- 
sion,  also  to  dispute  the  proposition  put  forward  by  the  advocate  of  the  Church 
Education  Sodety  that  the  State  cannot  provide  for  the  education  of  minorities. 
I  think  it  would  be  enough,  in  reply  to  such  a  statement,  to  say  that  if  it  were 
true  it  would  be  fatal  to  his  own  proposition ;  for  in  that  case  the  State  could  not 
educate  a  minority  of  twelve  hundred  thousand  Protestants  in  Ireland  among 
the  five  and  a  half  millions  of  the  people.  The  State  may  be  as  tyrannical  as 
any  single  despot,  but  the  State  is  bound  to  respect  the  opinions  and  rights  as 
much  of  minorities  as  of  minorities. 

Rev.  W.  McIlwaine  (Belfast) :  I  stand  as  an  exemplification  of  a  change  of 
opinion  upon  this  subject.  I  can  recollect  this  thirty  years'  war.  I  can  recollect 
thirty-six  years  ago,  when  this  system  was  first  introduced  into  Ireland.  I  have 
taken  some  share  in  the  controversy,  and  I  have  to  say  briefly  this,  that  I  oon- 
sdentiously  believe  that  the  national  system  is  preferable  to  the  denominational. 
Throughout  this  long  period  we  have  all — including  clergy  and  statesmen — ^been 
trying  a  great  experiment ;  and  I  say  that  e3q)eriment  has  been  a  successful 
one.  I  say  that  contrary  to  my  early  prejudices,  contrary  to  my  former  convic- 
tions, and  contrary  to  my  interests ;  but  I  am  compelled  to  say  it,  and  I  deeply 
deplore  any  attempt  to  abandon  this  experiment  for  any  newly  devised  plan. 
In  this  case  we  have  had  two  great  parties  contending,  the  State  and  the  Church 
—Christian  Churches  of  all  classes.  I  do  believe  that  the  State  has  learned 
some  salutary  lessons  in  these  thirty  years*  experience.  Statesmen  have  learned 
to  conflne  themselves  to  what  is  thdr  department,  secular  instruction ;  and,  in 
fact,  to  leave  religion  very  much  to  those  to  whom  it  more  belongs  to  look  after 
it  Statesmen  have  learned  that  lesson,  and  it  is  a  very  profitable  one.  Then 
they  have  learned  this  lesson — I  speak  now  as  a  Churchman— that  they  cannot 
and  will  not  be  allowed  to  coerce  the  consciences  of  individuals.  There  was 
a  time  when  patronage  was  administered  under  a  certain  condition,  and  there 
was  then  an  inclination  for  men  to  seek  their  reward.  That  was  the  worst  evil 
that  ever  attended  the  Church  of  Ireland,  and  thank  God  it  has  gone.  Then 
Churchmen  have  learned  to  look  at  this  matter  apart  from  prejudice,  and  party,  and 
politicf.    Let  the  national  system  be  tried  out  as  a  system.    By  all  means  let  the 
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Board  be  remodelled  if  70a  pleese,  and  I  certainly  would  vote  for  that  remodelling. 
There  are  two  claeeea  of  persons  at  the  Board,  some  ornamental  and  some  oseftil. 
I  would  dispense  with  the  ornamental.  I  would  sweep  out  priest,  bishop,  and 
preebyt^  as  such.  Secular  education  is  what  the  State  is  bound  to  pronde  for ; 
and  let  that  be  done  by  laymen.  Perhaps  I  would  modify  my  legislaUon  a  little ; 
and  if  I  could  get  a  good,  decent.  Episcopalian,  Presbyterian,  or  Roman  Catholic 
clergyman,  who  is  an  excellent  educatioidst,  I  would  let  him  have  a  place  at  that 
Board  qua  such,  but  not  ^ua  a  religionist.  Let  there  be  such  a  Board ;  and  let 
there  be  a  minister  of  public  instruction.  Let  there  be  paid  officials.  Let  the 
experiment  be  tried  out  fairly,  and  I  have  no  fear  of  the  result ;  I  have  no  doubt 
but  that  it  will  prove  the  truth  of  what  I  have  learned  in  an  experience  of  thirty- 
three  years,  that  the  national  system — I  do  not  say  the  National  Board — is  to  be 
prefeired  to  the  denominational. 

Mr.  J.  A.  MowATT  denied  that  the  system  of  the  Church  Educational  Society 
could  properly  be  spoken  of,  as  it  had  been  by  Dr.  Rutledge,  as  a  system  of 
united  education.  In  the  schools  of  that  society  they  taught  the  Church 
Catechism  and  the  authorized  version  of  the  Scriptures.  He  supposed  what 
Dr.  Rutledge  meant  by  ^*  united"  was  that  they  mixed  up  the  children  in  one 
class,  and  taught  them  one  boolc  whether  they  lilced  it  or  not.  But  a  system  of 
united  education  was  something  very  different  He  (Kfr.  Mowat)  had  lived  in  a 
parish,  six  miles  fh>m  the  town  of  Galway,  where  he  was  the  only  Protestant, 
and  where  the  priest  had  a  school  managed  by  Roman  Catholic  teachers.  To 
that  school  he  could  send  his  children,  with  perfect  confidence  that  his  religious 
scruples,  as  a  Methodist,  would  be  observed.  The  school  of  the  townland  in 
which  he  had  been  brought  up  was  visited  by  Roman  Catholic  priests,  attended 
by  Roman  Catholic  children,  and  taught  by  Roman  Catholic  teachers ;  but  thoro 
were  also  thirty  Methodist  children,  who  had  ample  protection  against  proselytism. 
The  system  under  which  minorities  were  thus  protected  was  a  r€»d  system  of 
united  education ;  and  this  was  the  system  which  the  Church  Education  Society 
would  upset. 

Rev.  L.  E.  Berkblkt  (Lurgan) :  The  question  for  discussion  is,  not  what 
system  of  education  is  most  acceptable  to  the  people,  but  what  system  is  best 
suited  to  the  country.  I  am  prepared  to  prove  that  the  national  system  is  the 
most  acceptable  to  the  people ;  but  that  is  not  the  question  before  us.  Refe- 
rence has  been  made  to  the  exact  demand  that  Arom  time  to  time  has  been  put 
before  the  Parliament  in  connexion  with  the  national  system  of  education  in 
Ireland ;  and  I  should  lilce  to  show  what  that  demand  really  has  been.  There 
was  a  meeting  of  Members  of  Parliament  in  Dublin  on  the  6th  and  Cth  of  De- 
cember, 18G5,  and  I  have  here  one  of  the  resolutions  adopted  at  that  meeting : — 
**  That  inasmuch  as  the  present  system  of  primary  education  in  Ireland  has  been 
condemned  by  the  ecclesiastical  authorities  of  both  churches,  and  seeing  the 
necessihr  of  combining  secular  with  religious  instruction,  and  that  the  denomi- 
national system  prevails  in  Great  Britain  and  throughout  the  colonies,  and 
viewing  the  practical  working  of  the  national  system,  we  pledge  ourselves  to 
advocate  the  extension  of  the  denominational  system  to  this  country,  with  such 
financial  modifications  of  the  British  plan  as  the  peculiar  circumstances  of  the 
country  may  render  necessary."  That  was  not  a  demand  for  the  introduction  of 
the  denominational  system  in  certain  schools,  but  for  the  destruction  of  the  entire 
national  system  ;  and  the  demand  was  made  on  the  express  ground  that  that 
system  had  been  condemned  by  the  ecclesiastical  authorities  of  both  Churches. 
There  was  a  third  Church  in  the  country,  but  it  was  ignored.  Then,  as  to  the 
Bishop's  letter,  I  could  prove  that  that  letter  does  not  contemplate  merely  schools 
which  are  at  present  exclusively  Catholic  or  Protestant,  and  docs  not  merely 
ask  that  if  a  school  is  exclusively  Catholic,  then  badges,  crosses,  and  other  signs 
should  be  introduced  the  whole  of  the  day.  That  the  prelates  have  regard  to  a 
school  where  there  is  a  Protestant  minority  they  show  by  a  reference  in  the  letter 
to  a  stray  Protestant  child  that  might  desire  admission.  "  Well,"  they  sav,  ♦•  if 
there  should  be  any  such,  let  them  pay  the  penalty,'*  that  is — ^*  We  will  shut 
these  children  out  from  all  admission,  otherwise  we  will  compel  them  to 
conform  to  our  view."  I  say  that  you  must  uphold  the  national  system  in  oppo- 
sition to  such  tyranny.    I  admit  the  fact  of  opposition  to  the  system,  but  I  say  that 
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it  comes  firom  the  hlerarcbs,  and  not  from  the  people.  I  deny  in  the  meet  loleniA 
manner  that  it  has  been  proved  that  the  people  of  this  coon&y  are  not  in  favour 
of  mixed  and  united  education.  Take  only  the  model  sdiools  of  the  poor. 
There  is  that  letter  signed  bv  29  men,  of  education  and  of  wonderful  infloenoi, 
deolarinff  that  these  model  schools  must  be  destroyed,  and  that  they  are 
prejudicial  to  the  faith  of  the  people.  And  yet,  what  ia  the  fact  ?  Have  the 
people  fled  awav  from  them  7  Why,  in  1864  there  were  4,697  Roman  Cathdlios 
in  model  schools  in  Ireland,  and  in  1866  the  number  had  increased  to  6,871. 
There  is  an  increase  in  the  number  of  Roman  Catholic  pupils  attending  the 
model  schools  of  more  than  2,000  in  the  space  of  two  years,  and  that  in  the 
face  of  such  a  manifesto  ;  and  I  say  that  one  fact  of  that  kind  is  a  sufficient 
answer  to  any  assertion  which  is  made  on  the  subject  of  the  feeling  which  the 
people  of  the  country,  as  distinguished  from  ecclesiastical  authorities,  really 
entertiun  towards  the  national  system.  Some  one  spoke  to-day  about  delnaiona 
being  dispelled  in  regard  to  the  English  system.  I  trust  that  this  OongresB 
will  help  to  dispel  delusions  in  other  directions.  There  is  the  dduslon 
for  example,  that  there  is  no  religious  teaching  in  the  booki  of  the 
national  system;  Mr.  Macnaughtcn  has  shown  you  that  there  is  much 
religious  teaching  in  these  books,  and  that  in  the  secular  hours.  And 
ifthere  is  not  moral  and  religious  instruction  in  these  books,  and  somethlnff 
for  the  spirit  of  man  as  well  as  for  the  mind,  1  do  not  know  what  moral  and 
religious  instruction  is.  Then  the  delusion  meets  me  constantly  that  the  national 
system  is  a  failure,  and  yet  we  have  it  here  that  910,000  children  appeared  on  the 
rolls  of  these  schools  during  the  past  year  ;  that  is  certainly  a  moat  extraordinarj 
failure.  Then  the  delusion  is  prevalent  that  there  is  no  such  thinff  as  mixed 
education.  I  assert  again — and  it  must  be  repeated  as  it  is  denied — tnat  where- 
ever  you  have  a  mixed  population,  there  you  have  the  mixed  schools.  I  am 
thankful  to  say  that  I  am  patron  of  some  schools  where  there  are  500  Episco- 
palians, 40  Presbyterians,  and  134  Roman  Catholics.  And  I  say  that  if  the 
system  were  allowed  to  operate  fairly  all  over  the  land,  without  any  interference 
on  the  part  of  the  clergy,  we  should  have  mixed  education  throughout.  A  pecu- 
liar opinion  has  been  broached  that  as  the  denominational  system  is  in  existence 
in  England,  it  ought  to  be  adopted  here,  and  the  Bishops  say  that  what  has  bem 
80  good  for  England  will  be  good  for  Ireland.  But  has  it  been  good  for  England? 
Have  we  not  the  evidence  that  it  has  not  penetrated  into  10,000  parishes  out  of 
the  14,000  parishes  into  which  England  and  Wales  are  divided.  Thank  God^ 
England  has  awakened  to  a  true  idea  of  the  nature  of  the  denominational  system, 
and  Lord  Russell,  the  author  of  that  system,  the  other  day  said  plainly, ''  VVe 
must  have  a  non-sectarian  system/'  I  believe  that  demand  will  be  re-echoed 
from  the  on(vcomer  of  the  land  to  the  other,  and  that  no  wise  Government  will 
venture  to  interfere  with  our  noble  system  of  education  in  Ireland. 

Rev.  Dr.  Brtck  (Belfast)  complained  of  the  conduct  of  statesmen  and  others, 
in  relation  to  the  education  question.  He  had  long  deplored  that,  instead  of  a 
real,  single-minded,  direct  aim  being  made  at  improving  education  for  its  own 
sake,  our  statesmen,  and  all  others  who  have  taken  up  the  discussion  of  the 
question,  have  looked  not  at  this  problem,  "How  shall  we  devise  the  best 
manner  of  educating  the  people  ?  '*  but  have  rather  asked — what  system  of  educa- 
tion shall  be  devised  that  shall  most  readily  satisfy  the  jealousies  of  rival  sects? 
That  has  been  a  very  great  evil,  and  it  has  vitiated  the  whole  of  the  measures 
that  have  been  adopt^  for  the  purpose  of  promoting  education  in  Great  Britain 
and  in  Ireland,  but  in  Ireland  particularly.  In  bis  opinion,  the  arguments  up  to 
the  present  had  been  altogether  upon  one  bide,  and  triumphantly  in  favour  of  a 
non-sectarian  and  united  system.  The  only  fault  be  had  to  find  with  the  national 
system  in  Ireland  was,  that  it  was  not  sufficiently  national,  and  he  recommended 
that  the  friends  of  the  non-denominational  system  &hould  follow  the  example 
of  Scipio,  the  conqueror  of  Hannibal,  and  "  carry  the  war  into  the  enemy's 
country."  He  complained  that  persons  who  were  practically  acquainted  with 
education  were  not  represented  on  the  National  board,  and  he  specially  regretted 
that  the  admirable  works  by  Archbishop  Wbately  and  Dr.  Carlisle,  designed  for 
the  use  of  the  schools,  had  lately  been  withdrawn.  In  conclusion,  he  urged  the 
necewity  of  employing  high  class  teachers ;  he  was  of  opinion  that  there  never 
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would  be  in  any  nation  a  good  Bystem  of  education  nntll  jon  had  a  let  of  ednoatad 
gentleman  to  teach  the  children  of  the  lowest  classes. 

Mr.  A.  Bakuchson,  (Liverpool):  As  a  native  of  Holland  I  want  to  say  a  word 
or  two  on  the  s^tem  of  national  education  which  exists  in  that  country.  It  doea 
not  profess  to  give  religious  instructioo,  the  books  containing  only  such  moral 
and  religious  truths  as  all  can  agree  upon.  But  on  the  Wednesday  and  Saturday 
afternoons  there  is  no  school,  and  the  minister  of  each  creed  takes  the  scholan 
fh>m  the  parish  school  for  the  purpose  of  instructiDg  tiiem  in  their  creed.  Ton 
have  heard  firom  the  gentleman  from  America  that  96  per  cent,  of  the  children 
of  Holland  are  educated.  You  may  think  that  is  effected  by  compulsion ;  but 
the  compulsion  of  Prussia  and  Switzerland  does  not  exist  in  Holland.  So  long 
aa  a  man  maintains  his  children  he  is  not  interfered  with  in  their  education, 
bnt  the  moment  that  he  asks  relief  firom  public  funds  to  maintain  his  children, 
the  State  educates  them.  Now,  one-third  of  the  population  are  Catholics ;  but 
Catholics,  Presbyterians,  Calvinists,  and  Jews  all  go  to  the  same  school,  and 
are  educated  there,  and  harmony  reigns  throughout.  The  principle  is,  that  the 
icboolmaster  is  to  educate  for  time,  and  the  parents  and  the  clergymen  for  eternity. 

3ir.  D.  Ross  (Dublin),  in  disproof  of  the  assertion  that  disaffection  and  disloyalty 
were  thefiruits  of  the  naiiooal  sjstem  of  education,  instanced  the  Irish  constabulary 
force  as  a  body  of  men  who  were  educated  at  national  schools,  and  whose  loyalty 
and  devotion  to  the  State  had  been  recently  and  nobly  proved. 

Mr.  J.  H.  Rafxb  (Manchester)  rose  to  correct  a  mistake  that  had  been  made 
by  a  previous  speaker.  It  was  true  that  there  were  10,000  parishes  in  England 
into  which  the  Privy  Council  system  of  education  had  not  penetrated,  but  the 
inference  firom  this  was,  not  that  that  education  was  disregarded,  but  that  volun- 
tary effort  had  supplied  it  in  these  instances.  Such  a  fact  was  very  much  to  the 
credit  of  England,  as  showing  how  highly  education  was  there  esteemed. 

The  Pbxsidsnt  :  Before  we  separate  I  wish,  in  reference  to  what  Mr.  Baper  haa 
just  said,  to  mention  that  I  have  come  to  the  conclusion  that,  although  there  is  a 
large  amount  of  education  in  Ireland  supported  by  the  State,  the  amount  of  edu- 
cation, both  in  England  and  Scotland,  is  very  considerably  greater,  as  an  aggregate 
whole,  tban  it  is  in  Ireland.  I  had  prepared  a  statement  bringing  out  that  xkct, 
but  bad  not  time  to  bring  it  before  you ;  but  I  thought  it  right  to  mention  it  now, 
aa  it  entirely  conflrma  the  statement  which  has  just  been  mt^e. 
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WJiat  are  the  best  Means  for  Improving  the  Status  of  Teachers^ 
and  for  securing  for  the  Public  sufficient  Guarantees  for  the 
Efficiency  of  their  Teaching  f 

The  paper  of  Professor  D'Arcy  Thompson  will  be  found  at  p.  326. 

DISCUSSION. 

Rev.  Dr.  Barox  (Belfast):  The  question  of  the  day,  applies,!  think,  to  all  teachers 
— down  to  the  teacher  of  the  poorest  school ;  all,  from  the  humblest  point  up  to  the 
highest,  ought  to  be  regarded  as  belonging  to  one  profession ;  and  I  cordially 
agree  with  the  sentiments  of  Professor  Thompson,  that  no  one  ought  to  hd 
allowed  to  take  a  position  in  the  higher  places  of  education,  without  first  having 
served  an  apprenticeship  to  it.  With  regard  to  the  status  we  should  require  for 
these  teachers,  I  agree  with  Dr.  M'Neile,  of  Liverpool,  that  the  schoolmaster 
should  be  elevated  to  the  condition  and  respectability  of  a  gentleman.  The 
problem  is,  bow  are  we  to  give  to  tlie  humblest  and  poorest  schoolmaster  this 
status.  Now  let  us  consider  what  it  is  on  which  status  in  society  depends. 
Superficial  thinkers  believe  that  if  you  pay  a  man  sufficiently,  you  raise  him  to 
the  position  of  a  gentleman,  but  the  great  risk  is  that  if  you  pay  a  schoolmaster 
for  the  poor  in  such  a  way  as  to  put  him  in  the  position  of  a  gentleman,  you  will 
put  blm  above  hia  buainesa.    It  la  quite  a  mistake  to  suppose  that  station  In 
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Bocieiy  depends  bo  much  upon  money.  What  does  it  depend  upon, -then  9  la 
the  first  place  it  depends  upon  culture.  Give  a  man  an  education  that  enlargw 
his  intellect,  refines  his  taste,  language,  and  style  of  thinking,  and  that  man  will 
he  treated  as  a  gentleman  less  or  more,  whatever  his  income  may  be.  Bat  there 
is  another  element  upon  which  social  status  depends,  which  has  been  wdl  advo- 
cated by  the  author  of  this  paper,  that  is,  that  in  humble  stationa  men  ahoold 
have  placed  within  their  reach  the  power  of  promotion,  according  to  thdr  merit, 
to  a  higher  position.  It  is  this  wbioh  makes  an  ensign  in  the  army,  and  a  poor 
curate,  feel  themselves  in  a  certain  social  position,  because  the  way  is  open  to 
them  for  promotion ;  the  ensign  may  rise  to  the  head  of  his  profession,  the  curate 
may  be  Archbishop  of  Canterbury.  But  the  principal  element  in  a  man's  social 
standing  is  power.  There  are  dififerent  kinds  of  power,  and  we  are  now  just 
passing  into  that  stage  of  society  in  which  intellectual  power  will  g^ve  dignity. 
Now  if  you  want  to  make  the  schoolmaster  really  respectable,  you  must  give 
Iiim  power,  and  I  allude  more  especially  to  what  may  be  called  tiie  negatiTS 
power,  which  consists  in  a  consciousness  of  independence.  Now,  I  wish 
to  see  the  humblest  schoolmaster  in  the  country  placed  in  sneh  a  position 
that  he  shall  have  this  power.  I  will  only  further  say  that  the  und  of 
power  I  wish  to  give  the  schoolmaster  is  this,  the  power  possessed  by  all  other 
professions,  the  power  to  judge  of  the  qualifications  of  men  who  are  to  enter  into 
the  profession.  I  would  have  done  with  the  examination  of  the  Privy  Conneil, 
and,  just  as  medical  men  are  licensed  by  medical  bodies,  and  lawyers  are  re- 
ceived into  their  profession  by  legal  bodies,  and  clergymen  of  all  churches  are 
admitted  into  their  profession  by  clerical  authorities,  so  I  would  have  the  admis- 
sion into  the  teaching  profession  controlled  by  a  board  chosen  freely  by  the  pro- 
fession themselves,  and  consisting,  as  it  always  would,  of  men  at  the  top  of  the 
profession.  So  far  from  agreeing  with  Professor  Thompson  that  the  system  of 
inspection  in  our  National  and  Privy  Council  Schools  in  England  should  be  ex- 
tended to  higher  schools,  I  hold  that  the  principle  of  inspection  is  mischievous  in 
the  extreme,  and  that,  instead  of  extending  it  to  higher  schooU,  the  humbler 
schools  ought  to  be  placed  in  such  a  position  that  there  shall  be  no  need  of  inspec- 
tion. There  are  other  means  of  keeping  the  teachers  to  their  duty,  and  rendering 
them  efficient  as  teachers,  which  would  answer  the  purpose  far  better  than  inspec- 
tion could  possibly  do,  which  I  could  have  pointed  out  if  my  time  had  not  beea 
exhausted. 

Mr.  C.  Coffin  (Boston,  U.S.) :  As  to  the  social  position  of  teachers  in  the  United 
States  we  have  arrived  at  the  conviction  that  it  is  one  of  the  noblest  and  highest 
positions  that  one  can  occupy  in  society  to  be  a  teacher  or  a  trainer  of  the  mindi 
of  the  youth  of  the  country.  Ha\ing  been  a  school  teacher  myself  in  my  younger 
years  I  can  remember  the  time  when  the  schoolmaster  with  us  received  very  poor 
wages,  but  now  the  average  of  wages,  through  the  Eastern  States,  of  the  male 
teachers  in  the  public  schools  is  nearly  the  same  as  that  received  by  the  ministers 
of  the  gospel.  Let  mc  illustrate  the  social  status  of  teachers  by  two  instances. 
In  one  of  the  latest  papers  I  have  received  from  Boston  I  notice  the  name  of  a 
young  lady  graduating  from  one  of  the  State  Normal  Schools  of  Massachusetts. 
She  is  the  daughter  of  one  of  the  ablest  members  of  Congress  in  that  State,  occu- 
pying the  highest  social  position,  having  everything  that  money  could  buy.  She 
had  been  long  in  fashionable  society  in  Washington  and  Boston,  and  yet,  Dueling 
that  she  was  created  for  something  higher  and  nobler,  she  took  her 
place  among  the  pupil  teachers  in  the  State  Normal  School,  where  they  are 
trained  to  be  teachers.  Although  she  had  an  education  at  that  time 
fitting  her  for  any  place  in  society,  she  went  there  to  school  as  a  pupil 
teacher,  went  through  her  regular  course  of  instruction  as  a  teacher,  and  to- 
day she  is  teaching  in  one  of  the  public  schools  in  St.  Louis  at  1,200  dollars 
a  year.  Take  another  instance.  One  of  the  ablest  senators  now  in  Con- 
gress, when  he  was  a  boy,  earned  his  daily  bread  standing  behind  a  loom 
in  a  factory.  He  had  Ijcforc  him  his  Latin  grammar,  and  as  he  moved  backward 
and  forward  with  the  machine  he  committed  the  grammar  to  memory.  Having 
earned  a  little  money  in  the  factory  he  went  into  the  academy ;  from  the  academy 
he  went  into  the  schoolroom  as  a  teacher ;  from  the  schoolroom  he  was  called  to 
a  professorship  in  a  college ;  from  that  position  he  was  ^led  to  the  House  of 
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B«pre8enUtiv«8  at  Wwhington ;  and  fh>m  that  position  be  was  elected  to  the 
Senate  for  the  State  of  New  Hampshire.  Now,  in  regard  to  the  edacation  of 
teachers,  nearly  every  State  has  established  school!  for  superior  training. 
Maasaehnsetts  has  established  foar  of  those  schools,  and  the  city  of  Boston  has 
eatablished  a  school  to  train  teachers  for  the  instruction  of  its  own  children.  We 
hare  in  the  State  of  Massachusetts,  therefbre,  five  of  those  schools  which  are 
called  Normal  Schools.  Any  lady  or  gentleman,  being  over  fourteen  years  of 
age,  can  enter  those  schools  and  go  through  three  or  four  years'  training,  as  the 
TOofessors  of  those  schools  shall  elect,  fitting  them  to  become  teachers  of  children. 
When  they  enter  these  Normal  Schools  they  must  pass  a  rigid  examination ;  but 
there  ia  no  fee  required  for  tuition ;  they  go  through  that  course  of  training  solely 
at  the  expense  of  the  State.  We  are  obliged  to  have  these  manufactories  of 
teachers  in  such  a  growing  population  as  ours :  and  besides,  we  find  that  there 
is  a  g^reat  propensity  on  the  part  of  the  ladies  to  leave  the  public  schools  and  set 
up  family  schools  of  their  owu ;  and,  therefore,  we  are  obliged  to  have  a  uew 
supply  of  teachers  constantly,  and  I  think  every  state  in  the  Union  has  estab- 
lished its  Normal  Schools.  If  you  were  to  go  iato  one  of  those  Normal  Schools 
you  would  find  some  of  our  ablest  professors  engaged  to  give  lectures  duriug 
certain  portions  of  the  year,  and  every  means  taken  to  make  the  pupils  fitted,  as 
ladies  and  gentlemen,  to  impart  instruction  to  others. 

Rev.  J.  U.  Orb  :  It  may  be  taken  as  an  axiom  that  whatever  increases  the 
effidency  of  the  teacher  tends  to  raise  his  social  status,  and  I  think  there  are 
three  essential  requisites  to  the  efficiency  of  every  teacher.  The  first  of  these  is 
information  or  knowledge  in  his  own  branch  of  study ;  the  next  is,  capacity  for 
organization ;  and  the  third  is  teaching  power.  One  reason,  I  believe,  why  the 
BtiUus  of  teachers  is  what  we  find  it  at  present,  is  that  means  are  taken — I  refer 
chiefly  to  the  National  system — to  test  the  knT>wledge  of  teachers,  and  give  the 
results  of  those  tests  to  the  public,  but,  as  far  as  I  know,  means  are  not  taken 
to  test  their  capacity,  or  organization,  or  their  teaching  power.  I  think  we  mui^t 
remodel  our  test  system,  and  that  we  must  have  separate  marks  for  these  different 
departments.  A  teacher  may,  perhaps,  be  entitled  to  be  classed  in  the  very  first 
class  in  point  of  knowledge,  while  he  may  be  only  second  in  organizatiou, 
and  may  be  even  third  or  fourth  in  his  teaching  power.  I  was  happy  to  bear 
Professor  Thompson  urging  so  strongly  union  among  teachers.  I  am  not  a 
teacher  myself,  and  I  can  speak  all  the  more  freely  and  say,  that  as  other  profes- 
sions have  combined,  and  by  combination  have  nuscd  their  status  and  increased 
their  emoluments,  so  teachers  ought  to  combine,  and  by  that  means  they  will 
elevate  themselves  in  the  eye  of  the  public,  and  certainly  tbe^  will  have  a  far 
greater  and  more  worthy  remuneration  than  they  at  present  ei^ov. 

Rev.  Mr.  Johnston  (Belfast) :  In  so  far  as  the  highest  schools  are  concerned, 
I  believe  the  status  of  the  teacher  will  be  improved  just  when  teaching  ih  not 
made  a  make-shift.  It  has  been  too  much  the  custom  that  when  a  man  is  not 
able  to  be  a  minister,  or  when  he  has  lost  an  arm  or  a  leg,  he  becomes  a  teacher. 
It  should  be  an  honourably  remunerative  profession  in  itself,  and  steps  should  be 
taken  to  secure  that  end  by  means  of  organization  and  co-operation.  lu  I'Hgard 
to  the  teachers  of  the  National  schools  it  is  a  lamentable  fact  that  in  a  large 
proportion  of  Ireland,  more  especially  in  the  South  and  West,  the  teachera  are 
entirely  dependent  on  the  Government  salary,  and  that  the  fees  are  either  ignored, 
or  are  on  a  miserably  low  level.  Even  in  the  town  of  Belfast,  where  the  commonest 
nurse  will  get  two  or  three  shillings  a  week  to  take  charge  of  a  child,  the  teacher 
must  take  charge  of  the  children  at  bis  school  for  five  hours  a  day,  or  thirty 
hours  a  week,  for  one  penny.  A  man  pays  fourpence  for  a  glass  of  whisky,  and 
with  the  same  sum  he  can  get  a  month's  teaching  for  his  child.  One  of  my 
teachers  has  made  an  examination  of  the  payments  made  to  the  National  school 
teachers,  and  bis  calculation  is  that  even  taking  a  man  that  occupies  a  first-class 
— and  it  requires  the  study  of  years  and  hard  work  to  reach  that — position  the 
average  pay  over  the  North  of  Ireland  is  thirteen  shillings  a  week,  or  not  equal 
to  the  pay  of  a  common  day  labourer  at  the  quay.  The  Commissioners  have 
made  a  mistake  in  Belfast  in  the  scale  of  fees  adopted  in  Model  school^.  Wo 
all  know  the  peculiar  advantages  of  the  Model  schools,  and  yet  the  feas  are  only 
a  penny  a  week^  or  one  shilling  a  quarter;  twopence  a  week,  or  two  shillings  a 
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qwrter,  aadtbreepenoeaweckfOrSs.  aquartor.  Now,  in  my  owa  adiool,  maaj 
penoM  are  paying  78.  6d.  a  quarter,  and  the  raiiiU  of  the  low  fees  in  the  Model 
idioolB  U  tbat  the  cbildrca  are  transferred  to  those  f>choolB.  Thua  the Commiiwioatn 
reduce  the  school  fcoB,  and  very  materially  injure  ihe  atatna  of  an  elBoieiii  dav 
of  teteebera.  What  is  the  effect  of  that  Bjstem  ?  At  the  present  time  it  la  ha- 
poMible  for  the  managers  of  tjtcbools  and  teacbcnt  to  get  monitors.  Boya  won't 
look  at  the  aituation  when  they  arc  only  paid  £4  or  £16  a  year,  and  asaistanta  tie 
rapidly  disappearing  from  our  pcbools  altogciber.  At  present  we  cannot  com- 
mand male  assistants  for  our  boy  schools,  and  we  baye  to  fall  back  upon 
femalea.  I  must  say  that  I  have  found  the  female  teachers  as  cffKUve  as  the 
males,  and  Tery  frequently  more  so.  I  hold  in  my  hand  an  abirtract  of  ths 
Board  returns,  and  I  find  that  in  the  year  18C6  no  fewer  than  200  trained 
teachers  disappeared  fh)m  the  service  of  the  Board;  and  if  you  take  the 
monitors  uid  assistant  teachers  as  well  as  the  trained  principal  teaohera,  in  186Cs 
th«re  were  1,000  of  these  monitors  and  assistant  teachers  who  dia^ipearad  from 
the  serrice  of  the  Board.  The  consequence  is  that  the  whole  management  of  this 
department  of  education  is  cast  upon  comparatiyely  raw  recruits,  or  a  lower 
class  of  teachers.  I  midntain  that  if  the  education  of  the  working  dasacs  is  to 
be  made  what  it  might  be,  tliere  must  be  a  proper  recognition  of  the  professiMial 
position  of  the  teachers,  and  that  first  of  all  on  the  part  of  the  Government  and 
the  Commissioners,  and  secondly  on  the  pert  of  the  parents  and  manager!  of 
the  schools.  In  the  first  place,  so  far  as  the  Commissioners  are  concerned,  there 
ought  to  be  a  liberal  increase  iu  the  salaries  pf  our  National  school  teachers. 
Their  position  and  the  value  of  their  work  demand  that  their  labour  should  be 
more  adequately  remunerated.  Then  I  hope  that  the  scale  of  fees  will  also  be 
properly  adjusted.  I  trust  our  local  nianagers,  especially  in  BeUlsst,  whoe 
mechanics  are  earning  good  wages,  will  take  an  interest  in  this  matter,  and,  by 
mutual  arrangement,  Btart  our  fh'Bt  classes  at  twopence,  threepence,  and  four- 
pence  a  week ;  and  thus,  by  giving  proper  remuneration  to  our  teachera,  we 
shall  also  give  them  that  high  iK>sitiou  to  which  they  are  entitled  in  every  free 
community. 

Professor  Nrsbitt  (Belfast) :  I  have  been  asked  to  state  the  objects  proposed 
by  the  Registration  Association,  which  suggested  the  discussion  to  which  our 
attention  is  invited  this  morning.  This  task  was  to  have  been  performed 
by  Mr.  Barrow  Rule ;  but  1  wish,  in  bis  absence,  to  plaoe  before  you  one 
means  that  has  been  suggested  of  elevating  the  status  of  selioolmaaters,  and 
giving  to  the  public  soinc  guarantees,  at  least,  for  the  efficiency  of  their  teaching. 
Now,  the  Registration  Association  pro])Oses,  as  a  first  step  to  the  elevation  of  the 
status  of  teachers,  to  procure  a  sort  of  recognition  of  the  schoolmaster  as 
belonging  to  one  of  tlie  loarned  and  IilH>ral  professions  ;  and  they  have  taken  a^ 
their  model  the  arrangements  mode  by  the  Medical  Council  to  secure  the  status 
of  the  medical  profession.  They  propose  to  create  a  iScholastic  Council,  the 
functions  of  which  shall  l>e  to  superintend  intermediate  and  primary  education, 
and  to  look  after  the  interests  of  euch  e<lucation  throughout  the  country.  The 
constitution  of  this  Council  is  }>rvpoKed  to  bo  framed  in  this  way :  It  is  proposed 
that  i>ersonR  shall  be  nominated  l)y  llcr  Mtyesty*8  C'onunitlce  of  Privy  Council; 
that  there  shall  be  a  President  elected  by  the  Council,  and  that  there  shall  be 
additional  repit?senttttives  from  the  following  Inxlies: — From  all  our  UuiveiijitioB, 
from  the  chartered  bodies  which  issue  diplomas,  and  from  variou.s  training 
establishments.  It  n])pears  to  me  that  the  apiK)inlment  of  a  Council  such  as  our 
Association  contemplates,  whose  duty  it  would  1)0  to  look  after  the  interests  of 
intermediate  and  primary  education  throughout  the  country,  is  a  subject  well 
deserving  the  attention  of  this  iX'partraent.  Then  it  is  ))roposed  that  there  shall 
be  a  register  of  certain  persons  jjossessing  certain  qualifications;  and  1  will  jua^ 
mention  those  qualifications,  which  it  is  proposed  shall  entitle  the  name  of  a 
schoolmaster  to  be  i)lace<l  uiM»n  the  register: — (iradualion  in  universities,  th« 
pofisesMon  of  diplomas  and  ccrtiticutes  from  chartered  bodies,  the  ]H)ssessioH  of 
certificates  granted  by  the  Commiiteeof  Council  on  Education  ;  or  the  jioseessioD 
of  a'rtlfieaterf  granted  by  Training  Institutions  or  by  ihe  Commissioners  <»l 
National  Education  in  Iix'land.  It  in  projioscd  that  all  ])ersons  who  posschs  any 
one  of  those  qualifications  shall  bo  i>crmitted  to  register  themselves  as  school* 
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maslen  i  ind  in  thte  wty  we  hope  that  a  oertain  statas  will  be  gtven  to  iiehool- 
masten,  and  that  in  some  measure  persons  engaged  in  scholastic  work  will  be 
regarded  as  belonging  to  a  learned  profession.  It  has  been  earnestly  considered 
whether  we  should  ask  A-om  Parliament  any  exclusive  priyilege,  so  as  to  prevent 
unregistered  persons  engaging  in  the  profession.  After  the  gravest  eonrideration, 
tba  idea  of  addng  any  sudb  exdnsive  privilege  has  been  given  up ;  and  all  that 
we  now  propose  to  do  is  to  have  such  a  register  as  I  have  deaoribed,  so  that  any 
penon  engaged  in  the  scholastic  profbasion  who  possesses  the  qualifications  to 
whieh  I  have  referred  mav  register  his  name,  and  may  thus  give  this  guarantee 
to  the  public  for  his  standing  in  the  profession  ;  and  it  is  not  proposed  to  prevent 
any  person  exercising  the  office  of  a  schoolmaster  even  though  he  should  not 
posBceo  any  of  the  quidifioations  to  which  I  have  referred.  It  appears  to  me  that 
this  is  certeinJy  the  beginning  of  the  work  of  elevating  the  schoolmaster — that  if 
we  are  all  agreed  that  the  scholastic  work  should  not  be  regarded  flrom  a  de- 
grading point  of  view,  but  should  be  co-ordinate  with  the  other  learned  pro- 
fessions, the  machinery  which  I  have  attempted  briefly  to  describe  is  a  valuable 
one  for  at  least  commencing  this  improvement. 

Dr.  W.  B.  HoDOSoH  (London)  :  Professor  Ncsbitt  has  given  you  a  general 
notion  of  the  objects  of  the  Association ;  and  I  dare  say  many  who  heard  his 
statement  were  naturally  struck  with  the  want  of  accordance  between  the  wide 
nature  of  the  end  that  is  aimed  at,  and  the  narrow  nature  of  the  means  that  are 
poposed  to  be  adopted  by  the  Association ;  but  the  fkct  is,  that  our  education  is 
in  such  a  chaotic  state  that  we  cannot  in  reason  expect,  by  any  summary  process, 
to  bring  it  into  such  a  condition  as  we  hope  ultimately  to  see  it  attain.  We  can 
understand  a  system  of  education  managed  by  Government  on  the  one  hand,  nnd 
on  the  other  hand  a  system  on  the  principle  of  demand :  but  the  great  difficulty  is 
to  work  under  a  system  in  which  these  two  things  get  in  continual  rivalry  with 
each  other.  Then,  in  addition  to  this,  we  have  all  manner  of  eleemosynaiy  and 
semi-elecmosynary  associations,  and  also  teachers  entirely  independent.  Those 
who  belong  to  one  class  look  down  upon  those  who  do  not  attend  the  Universities, 
or  who  do  not  come  into  their  peculiar  branch  of  the  profession ;  audit  is  obvious 
that  we  have  before  us  an  enormous  task — to  bring  together  the  scattered  ele- 
ments of  the  educational  profession,  so  that  they  shall  gradually  come  to  look  upon 
each  other  as  brethren,  that  their  sodal  status  shall  be  raised,  and  that  their 
qualifications  as  teachers  may,  at  the  same  time,  be  increased.  These  things  may 
be  considered  separately,  but  they  ought  to  be  considered  together,  because  they 
have  a  most  important  bearing  upon  each  other.  We  should  all  be  sorry  to  see 
any  elevation  of  the  social  status  of  the  teacher  not  accompanied  by  an  increase 
of  his  fitness,  if  that  were  possible :  and,  on  the  other  hand,  it  is  only  by  an 
increase  of  his  fitness  that  his  social  status  is  likely  to  be  elevated.  I  trust  you 
will  see  that  the  objects  of  this  Association  are  by  no  means  of  a  selfish  or  etprit 
de  corps  kind— that  we  do  not  aim  at  any  advantages  to  ourselves  individually,  or 
to  the  class  collectively.  The  reason  of  that  is,  that  the  working  of  this  Associa- 
tion must  be  gradual  and  slow.  It  is  proposed,  in  the  first  place,  that  all  teachers 
of  every  kind  shall  offer  themselves  for  registration.  The  working  of  the  system  will 
be  entirely  prospective.  In  this  respect,  the  example  is  followed  of  the  Medical  Re- 
gistration Act  When  that  Act  was  passed  all  existing  medical  men  were  fVee  to 
be  registered,  and  it  was  only  after  a  certain  date  that  in  order  to  l)e  registered 
certain  qualifications  were  required,  and  certain  preliminary  ceremonies  were  to  be 
observed.  Now,  all  teachers  up  to  a  certain  date  being  registered,  it  is  hoped 
that  there  will  be  established  organizations  by  which  they  will  be  brought  into 
more  fV^quent  contact  with  each  other,  and  will  probably  regard  each  other  as 
members  of  one  common  profession,  so  that  in  the  distant  fViture  there  shall  be 
realized  a  community  of  raerabors  of  one  profcpplon  working  together  for  the 
elevation  of  the  whole  profession.  Professor  Nes})itt  has  referred  to  a  very  im- 
portant question  which  caused  very  considerable  difficulty  in  the  flret  stages  of 
this  Association— I  allude  to  the  question  whether  any  application  should  be 
made  to  the  Legislature  for  the  privilege  of  excluding  from  the  iK)wer  of  teaching 
any  persons  who  did  not  happen  to  have  the  qualifications  which  would  be  re- 
quired by  the  proposed  Registration  Act.  After  the  fullest  consideration  it  was 
resolved  that  no  demand  should  be  made  upon  (he  Legislature  for  power  to  prevent 
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any  one  from  teaching  if  the  parents  think  him  qualified  to  da  bo.  What  is  wanted  is 
not  to  prevent  men  whom  we  may  think  disqualified  from  teaching,  bat  to  have  8o^ 
an  organization  as  will  give  to  parents  and  guardians  of  pupils  the  power  of 
knowing  whether  a  man  is  qualified  or  not,  and  then  that  it  shall  be  left  to  their 
judgment  to  act  as  they  may  think  fit.    That  is  to  say,  that  if  they  choose,  by 
deliberate  voluntary  preference,  to  take  a  teacher  that  has  not  been  thna  qualified 
instead  of  one  that  is,  they  shall  do  it  on  their  own  responsibility,  and  as  firee  agents. 
The  great  defect  of  our  middle  and  upper-class  education  hitherto  baa  lieen,  and 
at  this  moment  is,  that  there  is  no  provision  anywhere  for  qualification  in  tlie  art 
of  teaching.    We  ought  to  make  it  universally  understood  that  the  attainment  of 
a  luiowledge  of  certain  subjects  is  only  the  groundwork  on  which  a  teacher  most 
build  his  accomplishment  of  ability  to  teach.    Now,  it  is  hoped  that  a  Scholastic 
Council  may  be  framed,  and  that  that  Council  will,  bye-and-bye,  be  empowered 
to  institute  an  examination  into  the  teaching  powers  of  persons  who  offer  tbem- 
selves  as  teachers. 

Rev.  J.  Scott  Porter  (Belfast^  :  The  ofiSce  of  teacher,  even  in  oar  primary 
schools,  is  one  which  calls  for  tne  abilities  of  the  highest  minds  in  our  com- 
munity. It  is  not  for  a  moment  to  be  thought  tha^  because  many  of  tlie 
children  come  from  an  inferior  grade  of  society,  therefore  an  inferior  grade  of 
either  intellectual  or  moral  capacity,  or  an  inferior  degree  of  personal  refinement, 
will  be  sufficient  for  their  instruction.  We  ought  to  attempt  to  raise  these 
children  above  the  low  position  in  which  they  are  in  these  respects,  and  we  can 
only  do  so  by  bringing  them  into  daily  and  habitual  contact  with  some  of  tbe 
finest  minds  whom  we  can  lure  into  that  important  branch  of  public  service. 
Now  I  would  say  that  unless  you  are  able  to  make  the  situation  of  a  teacber 
compete  with  other  offices,  that  lamentable  result  which  Mr.  Johnston  has  fo 
effectively  brought  before  us  will  continue  to  be  experienced.  This  brings  me  1 1 
the  money  part  of  the  business,  for  I  believe  with  Dr.  Chalmers,  that  if  we  want 
persons  of  the  first  class  in  any  public  duty,  your  first  jitep  must  be  to  pay  them 
well  for  the  doing  of  it.  It  should  be  the  rule  that  every  public  servant  should 
be  well  trained,  and  in  the  next  place  that  he  should  have  a  good  payment  for 
his  work.  I  see  no  reason  why  the  gentleman  who  officiates  as  mlnteter  in  tbe 
lower  ranks  in  large  towns  should  be  in  general  comfortably  paid,  while  tba 
remuneration  of  the  teacher  is  so  exceedingly  *  low.  I  agree  with  Mr.  Johnston 
that  tbe  amount  of  the  fees  in  tbe  National  scbools  is  absurdly  low.  Tbat 
anses  in  a  great  measure  from  the  competition  among  schools,  not  only  as  to  wbicb 
should  give  tbe  best  education,  but  also  which  shall  have  the  largest  number  of  pu- 
pils. Tbe  number  of  the  National  schools  ought  to  be  diminished,  and  if  a  recom- 
mendation I  formerlv  offered  were  carried  into  effect,  and  the  non-vested  sdioob 
were  done  away  with,  then  it  would  be  in  the  power  of  the  Commissioners  to 
reduce  tbe  number  of  scbools,  and  make  a  large  number  of  teachers  unneoes9ary« 
wbereby  money  could  be  made  available  for  increasing  salaries.  I  should  wish 
also,  in  addition  to  the  increase  of  salaries,  and  tbe  raising  of  the  fees,  that  a 
system  of  promotion  should  be  established  among  the  teacbers  of  the  National 
schools.  There  is  now  scarcely  anything  of  tbat  kind  going  on,  except  the  pro- 
motion of  teachers  from  ordinary  schools  into  the  Model  schools.  When  they 
get  that  promotion,  tbey  get  certainly  some  increase  of  rank  and  emolament; 
but  I  should  wish  that  every  teacber,  from  the  moment  that  he  enters  the  service 
of  the  Board,  should  be  perfectly  assured  tbat  he  will,  from  the  exeroise  of  bis 
talents  and  devotion  to  his  work,  te  able  to  advance  himself,  not  only  in 
his  social  position,  but  also  in  the  scale  of  remuneration.  I  should  wish  also,  as 
another  rceans  of  improving  tbe  condition  of  the  teacher,  and  thereby  raising  bis 
social  position,  that  retiring  pensions  were  more  liberally  granted.  I  know  tbat 
a  few  are  granted,  but  tbey  are  few  and  small,  and  tbe  consequence  is,  tbat 
teachers  who  have  devoted  tbe  useful  part  of  their  lives  to  the  drudgery  of 
teaching,  are  at  last,  when  no  longer  able  to  teach,  obliged  to  retire  firom 
work  without  having  been  able  to  make  any  provision  for  old  age.  I  wish  also 
that  something  of  the  nature  of  a  modified  benefit  society  were  established  among 
the  teachers  of  the  poor,  whereby,  at  a  very  small  expense,  a  man  would  be  able 
to  make  some  provision  for  his  wife  and  children  in  the  event  of  his  being  cut 
off  prematurely. 
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Mr.  VSAE  FosnEB  (DabliD^ :  In  the  State  of  Massachueclts,  a  system  bas 
been  in  ooeration  for  eeveral  hoDdred  years  with  excellent  results.    In  this 
eonntrj  it  nas  been  found  that  efficient  teaching  cannot  be  secured  by  mere  pay- 
ments from  the  State,  however  large.     The  more  the  teachers  are  paid  (h)m  the 
State,  the  more  will  they  be  independent  of  the  locality  in  which  they  arc  placed, 
and  they  will  become  careless.    The  system  in  Massachusetts  is,  that  there  are 
Tarions  taxes — the  State  tax,  the  county  tax,  and  the  town-ship  or  district  (axes 
«-aU  for  the  purpose  of  supporting  schools,  raised  according  to  the  means  of  the 
people,  and  distributed  according  to  the  number  of  the  children  in  each  district, 
with  modifications.    Everybody  pays  according  to  his  means.    The  children  of 
wealthy  parents  are  sent  to  the  public  schools.    I  called  upon  Mr.  Everett,  and 
on  finding  that  he  sent  his  children  to  the  common  public  school,  I  asked  why  he 
did  not  rather  send  them  to  a  private  school ;  and  he  replied,  «*  The  best  teaching 
in  this  country  is  in  the  public  schools."    I  do  not  expect  to  see  that  system 
carried  out  for  a  long  time  in  this  country ;  but  while  waiting  for  such  a  system 
we  may  do  something  here.    More  than  three-fourths  of  the  children  of  the 
latMuring  classes  and  mechanics  attend  the  National  Schools  of  Ireland,  and  our 
teachers  are  miserablv  paid.  They  only  get  about  one-Uiird  of  the  payment  which 
is  given  to  Ihe  schoolmasters  in  connexion  with  the  State  in  England,  which 
is  about  £95  or  £96,  on  an  average,  per  man,  while  in  Ireland  only  £32  or 
£S8  a  year  is  paid.      Then,  in  England,   the  teachers  get   residences,  as  a 
general  rule,  while  in  Ireland,  as  a  general  rule,  they  do  not.      Thus  the 
schools  in  Ireland  stand  very  much  in  need  of  improvement,  in  so  far  as 
payment  to  the  teachers  is  concerned.    I  believe  the  reason  of  the  existing  state 
of  things  to  be  very  largely  due  to  the  great  multiplicity  of  schools.    In  one  district, 
for  example,  where  there  is  really  only  a  sufficient  population  fur  one  school,  the 
Catholic  priests  set  up  a  school,  and  the  Presbyterians  and  the  Episcopalians  set  up 
another,  and  the  result  is  that  it  is  impossible  to  keep  up  the  status  of  the 
teachers,  and  the  efficiency  of  the  teaching.    The  Commissioners  ought  to  be  very 
careful  in  not  taking  on  schools  unless  in  districts  where  they  are  absolutely  re- 
quired.   The  school-houses  ought  to  be  improved.    There  must  also  be  an  im- 
provement in  the  teachers.    In  some  of  the  schools  in  Cavan,  Fermanagh,  Long- 
ford, Sligo,  Mayo,  and  other  districts  there  are  miserable  teachers,  many  of  them 
not  worth  a  farthing  a  year ;  on  the  other  hand  there  arc  many  excellent  teachers, 
doing  their  best,  who  are  wretchedly  and  miserably  paid.    I  think  the  payments 
of  the  teachers  ought  to  be  made  monthly  instead  of  quarterly.    They  ought  not 
to  be  kept  so  long  waiting  for  their  money.    One  means  of  increasing  the  effi- 
oteucy  of  the  schools  would  be  to  provide  the  teachers  with  facilities  for  getting 
the  materials  required  for  their  schools  in  their  own  neighbourhood,  instead  of  their 
having  to  send  up  to  Dublin.    The  Commissioners  might  remedy  this  evil  at  once 
by  making  arrangements  with  some  great  publishing  house  by  which  teachers 
would  get  their  school  materials  on  payment  of  one  half  the  money,  the  Commis- 
sioners paying  the  other  half.    By  this  means  delays  would  be  prevented,  and 
the  teachers  would  be  able  to  get,  on  the  shortest  notice,  the  things  of  which  they 
may  stand  in  need.    Then,  I  think,  it  would  be  very  desirable  if  we  could  have  a 
Teacher's  Journal  or  Magazine;    there  are,  I  believe,  teacher's  magazines  in 
the  United  States  and  in  Canada,  which  are  found  very  useful  for  diflftising  infor> 
mation  among  teachers  on  sul  jccts  connected  with  the  improvement  of  education, 
for  discussion  on  the  different  methods  of  instruction,  and  for  advertisements  by 
teachers  wanting  schools,  and  schools  wanting  teachers.    Such  a  magazine  might 
be  very  useful  in  this  country,  both  as  a  means  of  improving  the  status  of 
teachers,  and  of  increasing  the  efficiency  of  teaching. 

The  Chairmak  (Mr.  Goldwin  Smith) :  We  have  had  an  interesting,  and  not 
an  unprofitable  discussion.  AH  the  speakers,  and  not  only  all  the  speakers  but 
the  Department,  have  evinced  not  merely  a  speculative  but  an  earnest  practical 
interest  in  this  subject  of  improving  the  i>osition  and  raising  the  qualifications  of 
a  profession  which  will  be  of  such  uui^pcukablc  importance  to  us  in  the  future  ; 
for,  as  I  conceive,  the  great  conservative  and  organizing  power  of  the  future  is 
destined  to  be  public  education.  I  observe  that  in  a  document  relating  to  the  Scho- 
lastic Registration  Association  there  is  a  paragraph  of  considerable  importance. 
It  seems  that  the  delegates  deput(»d  to  rcj>re5cnt  ihe  objects  of  the  rcg^Ftration 
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movement  to  the  Schools  Inquiry  Gommissioncrs  were  examined  on  the  29th  of 
November,  18G5.  On  that  occasion  the  sirnatures  of  886  schoolmasters  were  laid 
before  the  Commissioners.  Of  those  who  had  signed  in  favour  of  registration  72 
were  clergymen  and  7C4  lajmen,  including  188  public  schoolmasters,  271  private 
sclioolmasters,  262  masters  of  schools  for  the  industrial  classes,  and  120  prineipali, 
masters,  and  students  of  training  colleges.  Of  these  86  were  graduates  of  Oxford, 
57  of  Cambridge,  32  of  London,  12  of  Durham,  and  16  of  universities  not  speci- 
fied. Two  remarks  occur  to  me,  rather  perhaps  in  the  way  of  caution.  The  first 
h  this,  that  I  think  we  must  take  care  not  to  make  the  profession  of  schoolmaster 
too  separate  and  exclusive  a  profession.  We  must  take  care  that  we  do  not 
make  schoolmasters  into  a  caste.  Let  tbo  history  of  the  priesthood  warn  us  on 
that  subject.  My  second  remark  is  this,  that  I  am  afraid  we  must  at  present  limit 
our  aspirations  as  to  the  complete  union  of  the  whole  of  the  teaching  profession. 
The  more  all  members  of  that  profession,  f^om  the  holder  of  the  highest  (Siair  in  the 
university  to  the  teacher  of  the  village  school,  can  feel  that  they  are  engaged  in 
the  same  great  work,  and  sympathize  and  co-operate  with  each  other  the  better ; 
the  better  in  every  way ;  for  even  genius  itself— the  highest  genius  that  ever 
aicended  the  professorial  chidr — has  its  congenial  element,  not  in  exolosive 
intellect,  but  in  co-operation  and  affection.  But  I  have  had  enough  to  do  with 
education  in  diff'erent  departments  to  be  sure  of  this;  that  the  qualifications 
for  the  teacher  of  children  are  widely  different  from  those  of  the  higlMst 
teacher  of  men.  If  you  were  to  apply  to  education  the  rule  of  the  French  army, 
that  of  raising  i^om  the  ranks  to  the  highest  posts,  you  would  exdude  ttom  pro- 
fessorial chairs  such  men  as  Newton,  Niebuhr,  and  Neander ;  fbr  not  one  of  these 
could  have  taught  a  village  school  Before  I  became  a  professor  I  taught — 
not  professionally,  but  as  a  volunteer — in  a  village  school ;  but  I  can  trace  very 
little  connexion  between  the  mental  efforts  that  I  had  to  make  in  the  one  depart- 
ment and  those  which  I  had  to  make  in  the  other.  In  dealing  with  children 
kindness,  self-control,  and  patience  are  the  great  qualities  required ;  but  the 
man  whose  temperament  is  anything  but  that  which  would  give  him  an  influence 
over  children,  and  whose  studies  are  so  telf. absorbing,  that  he  is  often  qoite  absent, 
a^  Newton  is  said  to  have  been,  may  drop  the  seeds  of  inteUectuid  greatness  into 
the  minds  of  men.  We  must  then,  I  say,  limit  our  aspirations  in  that  respect. 
1  cannot  help  once  more  proposing,  as  a  means  of  elevating  in  every  respect  the 
teaching  class,  that  teachers  should  be  connected  with  the  ancient  universities 
of  the  land,  which  are  the  recognized  fountains  of  literary  honour.  I  think  that 
Oxford  and  Cambridge,  and  whatever  other  university  or  universities  may 
finally  become  the  permanent  centre  of  upper  class  education,  might  well  under- 
take to  examine  teachers,  tu  receive  certificates  of  their  moral  character,  and 
t)  grant  them  certificates  of  their  competency  to  teach  either  generally  or  on 
8.>ecial  subjects,  and  certificates  of  character,  which  academical  certificates  may 
of  course  be  withdrawn  in  case  the  teacher  should  ever  prove  unworthy.  My 
belief  is  that  those  certificates  given  by  universities  would  command  very 
extensively  the  respect  of  the  people ;  and  I  should  prefer  them  to  certificates 
given  by  a  Government  department.  I  confess  that  I  am  very  jealous  of 
centralizing  education  in  political  hands.  I  would  much  rather  see  it  in 
academical  hands.  I  am  also  very  much  afraid  of  anything  Procrustean.  We 
know  very  well  what  a  Government  oflSce  is  apt  to  become.  At  first  it  is 
intelligent,  but  after  a  while  it  begins  to  move  only  In  its  own  ruts,  and 
finally,  instead  of  being  a  superior  intelligence,  it  )>ecome8  no  intelligence  at 
all.  But  if  three  or  four  universities  had  the  power  of  granting  these  certifi- 
cates we  should  not  have  the  same  danger  of  a  fixed  and  Procrustean  system ; 
and  ever^  one  must  know  that  education,  like  politics  and  other  mattera,  does 
not  admit  of  being  stereotyped  at  any  one  period.  It  must  be  studied  histori- 
cally, and  it  must  be  treated,  from  time  to  time,  with  reference  to  the  intellect 
of  the  age,  and  the  expanding  intellect  of  the  men.  For  these  reasons  I  oAoe 
more  venture  to  commend  to  the  Section  in  general  terms  the  proposal  of  con- 
necting the  registration,  examination,  and  certification  of  teaohera  with  the 
ancient  universities  of  the  land,  to  the  teaching  privileges  of  which,  aa  weU 
OS  to  their  libraries  and  all  the  advantages  of  their  f^l  brotherhood  and  fellow- 
ship, I  would  admit  them  to  the  fullest  possible  extent. 
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THE  IDIOTIC  AND   IMBECILE. 

tt^hat  is  the  best  Method  for  Educating  the  Idiotic  and  Imbecile  9 
and  ought  the  State  to  subsidize  Edueational  Establishments 
for  such  Persons  f 

In  addition  to  the  papers  read  by  Mr.  P.  Martin  Duncan  and  Dh 
Down,  at  pp.  338,  345  : — 

Dr.  6.  H.  KiDD  contributed  a  paper  on  the  same  subjects 
According  to  the  last  census  there  were  7,033  idiots  in  Ireland,  of 
whom  44 -per  cent,  or  3,094,  were  under  20  years  of  age,  and  there- 
fore at  a  period  of  life  when  the  majority  of  them  were  capable  of 
receiring  the  benefits  of  education.  There  was,  however,  in  Ireland, 
no  adequate  provision  made  for  their  maintenance.  The  governors 
of  district  lunatic  asylums  were  properly  averse  to  admitting  them 
within  their  institutions,  the  mixing  together  of  lunatics  and  idiots 
being  productive  of  evil  to  both  alike.  Their  case  was  harder  than 
that  of  many  other  naturally  afflicted  persons ;  such  as  the  deaf, 
blind,  or  lame  ;  the  Poor  Law  guardians  had  power  to  make  provisioa 
for  these  out  of  the  rates,  whereas  no  such  power  existed  in  the  caM 
of  idiots.  In  the  event,  however,  of  institutions  for  the  care  of  idiots 
being  established  in  Ireland,  from  either  public  or  private  funds,  the 
Poor  Law  Commissioners  for  Ireland  had  pledged  themselves  to 
apply  to  Parliament  for  power  to  nssimilate  the  practice  in  these 
instances.  A  proposal  to  establish  such  an  institution  had  already 
met  with  considerable  support,  and,  under  the  patronage  of  H.R.U. 
the  I^nce  of  Wales,  the  late  and  pre.^ent  Lord  Lieutenant  of  lrelan<^ 
and  other  distinguished  persons,  was  in  a  fair  way  towards  realisa- 
tion. It  was  estimated  by  the  committee  that  a  sum  of  £  10,000 
would  be  necessary  to  start  this  undertaking  upon  a  scale  commen- 
surate  with  the  requirements  of  the  country.  Of  this  amount  £  7,000 
had  already  been  subscribed,  and  they  had  little  doubt  that  they  would 
soon  be  placed  in  a  position  to  commence  actual  operations,  and  that 
Ireland  would  thus  be  rid  of  the  reproach  of  being  "  the  only  countrj 
in  which  nothing  has  been  done  for  the  idiot." 

Rer.  John  Kinghan,  Principal  of  the  Ulster  Institution  for  the 
Deaf  and  Dumb  and  Blind,  Belfast,  read  a  paper  *^  On  the  Deaf  and 
Dumb  of  Ireland,  their  numbers,  conditions,  and  the  means  of 
ameliorating  it."  He  stated  that  according  to  the  census  returns  for 
1851,  while  the  population  of  Ireland  was  6,552,324,  the  congenital 
deaf  mutes  were  3,534,  and  the  deaf  and  dumb  from  all  causes  4,747. 
In  1851,  when  the  population  had  decreased  to  5,798,564,  the 
congenital  deaf  and  dumb  had  increased  to  4,010,  and  those  deaf  and 
dumb  from  all  causes  amounted  to  4,930.  In  allusion  to  their  con- 
dition, Dr.  Johnson  had  said  that  deaf  muteism  *'  is  one  of  the  most 
desperate  of  human  calamities.*'  The  blind  might  be  deprived  of  the 
enjoyment  of  the  beauties  of  nature,  but  light  might  burst  upon  their 
souls.     In   the  uneducated   deaf  mute,  however,  the  mind  was  pro- 
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vented  from  exercising  its  powers  upon  appropriate  objects.  "  But 
education  makes  bim  almost  a  new  creature."  It  qualified  him  for 
the  higher  and  intellectual  enjoyments  of  life,  and  for  the  duties  and 
rights  of  citizenship.  It  was  the  province  of  Government  to  see  that 
no  class  in  the  community  was  growing  up  in  hopeless  ignorance  and 
brutishness.  If  deaf  mutes  were  to  be  made  amenable  to  law,  they 
should  be  given  the  means  of  understanding  what  were  their  obliga« 
tions.  Both  for  their  own  sakes  and  for  the  sake  of  the  rest  of  society 
this  was  essential.  He  held,  therefore,  that  the  Government  should 
provide  means  for  their  enlightenment  out  of  the  public  funds 
annually  set  apart  for  educational  purposes.  It  was  true  that 
by  the  provisions  of  the  Poor  Law  Amendment  Act,  6  and  7  Vict, 
cap.  02,  the  Poor  Law  giitudians  had  the  power  to  s*jnd  any  deaf  and 
dumb  or  blind  child  uudcr  the  age  of  eighteen,  to  an  institution, 
and  to  pay  for  its  maintenance  and  education  out  of  the  rates  ;  but  it 
was  well  known  that  they  were  rather  backward  in  availing  them- 
selves of  this  privilege.  He  considered  that  it  should  be  made  com- 
pulsory upon  them  to  do  so.  In  the  meantime  he  would  earnestly 
urge  upon  them  the  necessity  of  making  use  of  the  means  already 
within  their  control,  for  benefiting  so  unfortunate  and  so  nelpiess  a 
portion  of  their  fellow  creatures. 

DISCUSSION. 

• 

Dr.  Skae  (Morningside  Lunatic  Asylum,  Edinburgh) :  Tou  have  heard  it 
stated  by  ecvcial  of  the  writers  of  the  papers  read,  that  lunatic  asylums  arc  the 
worst  places  for  idiots  to  be  sent  to.  In  this  opiaion  I  entirely  concur.  Idiots 
aid  imbeciles  possess  the  imitative  faculty  in  a  large  degree,  and  when  placed  in 
a  lunaiic  asylum  ai*e  surrounded  by  influences  of  a  by  no  means  healthy  kind, 
and  are  apt  to  derive  injury  rather  than  benefit ;  and  besides,  there  are  no  special 
means  in  such  establishments  for  the  treatment,  or  even  the  proper  care,  of  snch 
inmates.  Any  experience  that  I  possess  in  regard  to  the  treatment  of  imbeciles 
and  idiots  has  been  derived  entirely  from  what  I  have  seen,  and  from  the  interest 
I  have  naturally  taken  in  the  subject.  I  have  also  acquired  some  experience 
by  reading  the  reports  of  the  various  institutions,  and  by  visiting,  as  I  have  had 
the  good  fortune  to  do,  various  asylums  instituted  for  the  special  treatment  of 
imbeciles.  In  particular,  I  have  visited  and  examined  with  great  care  that 
splendid  establishment  at  Earlswood,  regarding  which  you  had  such  a  very 
interesting  paper  from  my  friend  Dr.  Down.  The  question  before  us  is,  first  of 
all,  what  is  the  best  method  for  educating  the  idiotic  and  imbecile.  Anyone  who 
pays  attention  to  the  subject,  or  who  has  visited  the  institution  to  which  I  have 
referred,  must  know  how  much  has  been  done.  It  is  one  of  the  most  pleasant 
sights,  I  think,  which  one  can  witness  in  this  wonder-working  world,  to  visit 
such  an  institution  as  that  at  Earlswood,  and  to  look  at  happy  boys  and  girls,  many 
of  whom  when  admitted  could  not  si)eak,and  could  hardly  walk,  now  taught  trades, 
and  engaging,  for  profit  and  pleasure,  in  the  manufacture  of  articles  of  utility.  The 
various  commodities  that  are  to  be  seen,  and  on  sale  at  the  shop,  must  strike  every 
one  with  astonishment.  I  have  no  doubt  that  the  education  of  the  idiot  requires  the 
special  application  of  trained  nurses  and  attendants,  and  a  superintendent  who 
has  devoted,  and  will  devote,  his  whole  time  to  this  special  object.  To  develop 
the  faculties  of  the  idiot  is  ii  matter  requiring  constant  attention,  the  utmost 
painstaking,  and  a  natural  tact  which  is  possessed  by  very  few.  Several  nurses, 
1  observed  at  Earlswood,  have  acquired  great  reputation  for  the  si)ccial  mode, 
peculiar  to  tljem?elveB,  in  which  they  develop  and  educate,  and  which  is  only  to 
be  got  by  the  best  teochiug.    The  great  qnoi>tion,  however,  before  us  seems  to  bo 
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that  which  is  staled  in  the  second  part  of  the  special  qaostion — ^^  Oaght  the  State 
to  endow  educational  establishments  for  such  persons  ?"  It  appears  to  mc  that 
this  question  lies  within  very  narrow  limits.  I  think  it  can  scarcely  be  maintained, 
even  by  thoee  who  see  the  proTision  made  for  treatment  in  Buch  establishments  as 
that  at  Earlswood,  that  an  idiot,  even  by  the  best  possible  treatment,  can  ever  be 
raised  to  the  rank  of  sanity.  The  faculties  that  he  has  may  be  developed  to  a 
great  degree,  so  that  his  happiness  may  be  very  much  increased.  He  may  be 
made  capable  of  contributing  to  his  own  support ;  he  may  make  a  good  carpenter, 
or  shoemaker,  or,  if  he  has  a  taste  for  music,  he  may  make  a  good  musician.  In 
this,  and  various  other  ways,  his  own  sources  of  happinem  may  be  enormously  in- 
creased, but  he  is  never  raised  to  the  rank  of  sanity,  so  that  he  may  be  turned  out 
into  the  world  to  support  himself.  The  education  of  idiots,  therefore,  appears  to  me 
to  be  purely  philanthropic — at  least,  it  is  very  nearly  so-^so  that  it  cannot  be  ex- 
pected that  Parochial  Boards,  or  even  the  State,  will  contribute  for  the  entire 
support  of  such  institutions— that  must  be  supplied,  I  think,  by  the  liberality  and 
benevolence  of  a  philanthropic  public,  who  have  built  institutions  for  the  blind  and 
the  deaf  and  dumb.  In  a  certain  number  of  cases,  as  has  been  stated  in  the  last  paper 
you  have  heard.  Parochial  Boards  would  doubtless  be  very  glad  to  contribute  to  the 
support  of  such  institutions,  if  they  were  once  established  by  the  liberality  of  the 
public,  by  sending  a  certain  number  of  their  insane  and  idiotic  children  to  them ; 
but,  beyond  this,  I  do  not  think  it  can  be  expected  that  the  Government  or  ibe 
Parochial  Boards  will  ever  come  forward  to  support  in  a  liberal  or  efficient 
manner  such  institutions.  We  most,  therefore,  fall  back  upon  the  community, 
I  think,  to  at  least  take  the  first  step  for  the  establishment  of  institutions  of  this 
kind,  and  the  great  object  of  such  a  discussion  as  this  should  be  to  create  an 
interest  in  the  subject,  so  as  to  induce  benevolent  persons  to  come  forward  and 
contribute  liberally  to  the  endowment  and  establishment  of  such  institutions  as 
it  has  been  proposed  to  establish  in  thfe  north  of  Ireland. 

The  Bishop  of  Down  amd  Commor: — The  second  branch  of  the  special 
question  before  us  is, — Ought  the  State  to  subsidize  voluntary  efforts  in  estab- 
lishing educational  institutions  for  the  idiotic  and  imbecile  ?  I  answer  this  in 
the  affirmative  most  distinctly.  I  quite  a^^rce  with  what  has  fallen  from  Dr.  Skae, 
of  the  Momingside  Lunatic  Asylum,  that  as  this  is  a  branch  of  philanthropic 
effort,  the  State  should  not  be  called  upon  to  contribute  more  than  it  would  be 
called  upon  to  pay  for  the  children  as  paupers  in  union  workhouses.  Therefore, 
I  think  that  to  that  extent  we  should  ask  the  State  to  subsidize  voluntary  effort. 
I  think  there  should  be  a  legislative  enactment  which  would  enable  the  Guardians 
of  tbe  Poor  to  act  to  lunatic  paupers  in  the  same  way  as  they  act  now  with 
regard  to  the  deaf  and  dumb  paupers :  that  is  to  say,  that  in  transferring  them 
to  asylums  specially  adapted  to  their  care,  they  should  also  be  required  to 
pay  over  to  the  asylum  for  the  education  of  imbeciles  the  amount  which  it 
would  cost  them  to  support  these  poor  people  under  tbe  Poor  Law  system.  That 
will  leave  a  very  wide  margin  for  voluntary  and  philanthropic  efforts,  which  I 
for  one  would  be  sornr  to  see  dried  up  and  extinguished.  Of  course,  it  will  still 
be  requisite  that  we  should  make  an  effort  to  build  these  establishments  out  of 
our  resources,  because  the  State  can  hardly  be  called  upon  to  tax  the  ratepayers 
of  tbe  country  to  build  an  asylum  for  philanthropic  purposes.  It  is  the  duty  of 
the  State  to  build  an  asylum  for  supporting  paupers,  but  nothing  more,  and 
therefore  I  think  the  cost  of  building  of  the  institutions  we  are  now  speaking  of 
should  fall  on  the  charitable  and  benevolent.  There  is  another  point,  I  think, 
which  should  be  attended  to.  There  ai-e  a  large  number  of  people  who  could 
contribute  something  for  the  maintenance  and  mental  culture  of  their  idiotic  and 
imbecile  children.  They  would  be  willing  to  contribute  £5,  or  £  10,  or  £  15,  and 
here  they  will  have  an  asylum,  which  will  enable  them  to  invest  it  to  such 
advantage  as  under  no  other  circumstances  could  they  hope  for.  I  think  it  is 
highly  desirable  that  such  asylums  should  be  established  in  Ireland.  I  would 
simply  say,  that  the  State  should  be  icquircd  to  subsidize  voluntary  effort 
to  the  extent  which  the  exi)en8e  of  the  poor  children  would  put  upon  the  rates  of 
the  country  as  lunatic  patients.  I  make  these  few  remarks  to  urge  upon  each 
individual,  according  to  his  position  and  influence,  to  impress  upon  the  State  the 
imperative  necessity  of  making  such  a  change  in  the  Poor  Laws,  as  would  enable 
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the  Poor  Law  Gaardians  to  Buhndiae  yolnntary  sabficriplionfl,  ao  thai  we  mtf 
to  some  extent  reduce  the  incapacity  of  this  most  unfortunate  class. 

Mr.  C.  H.  Braobbridox  :  We  not  only  want  the  most  liberal  treaioMnt 
for  idiots  in  lunatic  aflylums,  but  we  want  a  set  of  trained  male  and  female 
nurses  for  thenti  and  until  these  wants  are  supplied  we  cannot  do  much  for  the 
idiot.  It  is  clear  from  what  has  been  done  at  Earlswood  and  elsewbefey  that  we 
must  have  idiots  and  imbeciles  treated  separately  from  lunatics.  We  mast  hmr^ 
an  asylum  specially  for  idiots ;  if  possible,  I  thii^  a  cottage  asylum. 

Mr.  LiANTON,  M.P. :  I  do  not  rise  to  advocate  the  cause  of  the  idioi  and 
imbecile,  because  I  am  quite  sure  that  that  cause  meets  with  the  most  fhll 
expression  of  feeling  on  the  part  of  this  assembly,  but  I  rise  simply  to  make 
a  remark  with  regard  to  an  observation  by  Dr.  Kidd  in  his  paper.  It  gave  me 
great  pleasure  to  learn  that  the  Poor  Law  Commissioners  have  an  intentioo  of 
bringing  in  a  Bill  next  session  of  Parliament  with  a  view  to  renderlhe  main- 
tenance of  the  idiot  compulsory  upon  the  Exchequer,  or  from  the  rates  of  the 
county.  Of  that  I  most  thoroughly  approve.  I  have  always  thought  that  St 
was  the  duty  of  Government  to  provide  for  the  education  of  idiots,  and  all  I  can 
say  is,  that  whenever  that  matter  comes  before  Parliament  it  shall  meet  with  my 
most  decided  approval,  and  I  shall  do  everything  I  can  to  promote  it.  It  k 
quite  essential,  I  think,  that  there  should  be  separate  estabUshmeatB  for  pauper 
lunatics  and  pauper  idiots ;  it  is  impossible  that  the  two  classes  can  be  benei* 
cially  kept  together.  The  education  of  the  one  is  so  different  firom  that  of  the 
other  that  I  cannot  understand  how  any  objection  can  be  nosed  to  the  separate 
education  of  the  idiot,  nor  can  I  understand  how  any  argument  can  be  acMuoei 
which  would  lead  to  the  ofdnion  that  it  is  not  the  duty  of  Government  to  providi 
iuch  education. 

Dr.  Arnold  :  It  is  a  custom  in  a  particular  district  of  Ireland  that  when  a 
virgin  is  lowered  into  the  grave,  there  rings  fbrth  IVom  the  church  tower  a 
marriage  bell,  and  when  we  consider  the  statements  which  have  been  made  in 
regard  to  the  idiot  children  of  our  country  at  this  meeting  to-day,  we  are  forced 
to  the  conclusion  that  the  only  moment  in  the  idiot*s  history  when  the  bell  of  joy 
may  be  rung  for  him  is  when  he  places  his  foot  on  the  river  of  deaib.  The 
workhouse  system  of  this  country  in  its  relation  to  the  treatment  of  idiot  children 
is  disastrous-— disastrous  in  the  extreme.  It  tends  to  their  physical,  intellectual, 
and  moral  death.  It  tends  to  their  physical  death.  The  little  piles  in  the  work- 
house graveyards  speak  more  eloquently  than  my  tongue  can,  in  reference  to  this 
matter,  of  the  workhouse  system  tending  to  the  physical  death  of  our  idiot  children. 
But  go  to  the  workhouse,  examine  its  £ct  roll,  and  look  to  the  pale  faces  of  the 
idiot  children,  and  tell  me  if  there  is  not  a  melancholy  correspondence  the  one  with 
the  other.  But  the  system  also  tends  to  moral  death.  Whom  have  we  in  those 
wards  where  our  idiot  children  arc  confined  ?  I  am  the  more  emboldened  to 
speak  on  this  subject  because  these  poor  ones  cannot  speak  for  themselves.  If 
they  tried  to  speak,  their  voices  would  not  be  heard  beyond  the  walls  of  the 
workhouses,  nurseries  of  vice  as  we  know  them  in  some  cases  to  be.  However 
uninvigorating  the  food  given  to  the  body  may  be,  the  vile  atmosphere  which 
these  poor  idiot  children  are  compelled  to  breathe  tends  to  poison  them,  and 
tends  to  moral  death.  We  have  lunatics  confined  in  the  same  ward  with  these 
children,  and  if  you  trace  their  history  you  find  that  in  not  a  few  instances 
while  in  health  they  brought  on  the  disease  from  which  they  suffer  by  their  own 
immorality.  With  these  facts  staring  me  in  the  face,  and  with  the  disclosures 
which  have  been  made  in  the  papers  read  to-day,  and  which  I  trust  will  ring 
throughout  this  country  and  be  sounded  in  the  ears  of  Parliament,  I  am  per- 
suaded that  those  who  read  these  statements  will  be  forced  to  the  conclusion  that 
the  history  of  the  idiot  children  of  this  country  forms  a  dark  blot  on  its 
escutcheon,  and  that  this  stain  should  be  wiped  away,  and  that  at  once,  by 
legislative  means. 

The  Rev.  Dr.  Brtcb  :  I  must,  in  the  first  place,  express  my  great  satisfiM^oc 
at  hearing  the  three  papers  read  to-day,  and  especially  with  the  first  one, 
which  is  evidently  the  production  of  a  philanthropic  physician,  and  one  who  has 
attended  to  the  philosophy  of  the  mind.  In  almost  everything  it  contained  I 
most  heartily  concur.    I  may  say  the  same,  indeed,  with  r^ard  to  everything  I 
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lave  lieard  since  I  eame  into  the  room,  with  the  exception  of  one  remark  in 
)onneuoQ  with  the  treatment  of  idiots— I  refer  to  the  instinctive  natural  tact 
ihat  is  supposed  to  be  absolutelj  necessary  to  the  proper  treatment  of  idiots. 
Sow,  (torn  analogy,  and  from  what  I  bavo  known  in  directing  my  attention  to 
the  subject  of  education  in  other  departments  more  particularly  than  in  this,  I 
un  strongly  inclined  to  be  hopeful  that  even  in  cases  in  which  a  person  deairoos 
to  take  charge  of  the  training  of  an  idiot  does  not  seem  at  first  sight  to  possess 
this  tact  or  skill  in  adapting  the  method  of  dealing  with  the  mind  to  the 
[larticular  disease  or  deficiency  of  the  mind,  that  even  in  such  casea 
this  tact  may  be  acquired  ;  and  therefore  I  am  hopeful  that  by  pro- 
per attention  to  the  subject  it  may  be  found  that  this  instinctive  na- 
taral  tact  given  to  a  person  at  birth  and  not  acquired  by  training  is  not  so 
BMential  as  is  commonly  supposed.  I  am  very  hopeful  that  methods  may  be 
found  of  training  persons  of  ordinary  benevolence  and  average  ability  to  the 
most  efficient  performance  of  that  work.  With  regard  to  the  question  of  whether 
Government  ought  to  subsidize  such  institutions,  there  have  been  a  great  many 
»plnions  on  the  general  question.  The  most  strenuous  and  zealous  opponent 
V  all  provision  for  the  poor  in  recent  times — the  late  Dr.  Chalmers — ^mado  a 
distinct  and  explicit  exception,  in  his  objection  to  poor  laws,  in  favour  of  institu- 
tions that  have  for  their  object  the  treatment  of  disease^  bodily  or  mental.  Thus 
Gsr  I  thoroughly  agree  with  everything  that  has  been  said;  and  I  do  believe  that 
no  reasonable  opponent  of  State  provision  for  pauperism  or  for  education  could 
Dljeot  to  the  recognition  of  the  exception  that  Dr.  Chalmen  has  stated  as  a  true 
and  sound  principle  in  political  economy.  There  is,  however,  one  remark  I  wish 
ko  make  on  this  subject,  and  that  is,  that  I  have  long  held  that  in  all  endowments 
For  education,  the  endowment  should  take  the  shape,  if  possible— and  I  bdieve  it 
is  possible  in  far  more  cases  than  is  commonly  supposed— of  direct  payment  for 
(Krect  value  received.  I  would  further  add,  that  I  hope  it  is  not  intended  to  dnLW 
a  sharp  line  between  pauper  idiot  asylums  and  asylums  for  dasses  of  persona 
rising  one,  two,  three,  or  more  grades  above  absolute  pauperism ;  and  that,  either 
(torn  the  local  rates,  the  general  resources  of  the  State,  or  from  private  benevo- 
lence, some  public  fund  should  l)e  created,  out  of  which  there  should  be  paid,  not 
Duly  the  total  cost  of  the  maintenance  of  the  pauper  idiot,  but  idso  a  proportion  of 
the  oost  of  the  education  of  those  who  are  one,  or  two,  or  mere  grades  above  pau- 
perism. I  hold  that  this  is  a  very  essential  point,  and  that  by  this  means  very 
oonsiderable  efforts  might  be  made  by  the  relatives  of  those  people  who  cannot 
pay  for  the  entire  support  of  their  idiot  children — very  considerable  assistance 
might  be  got  from  their  private  funds  for  the  maintenance  of  these  children.  I 
hold,  therefore,  that  it  would  be  a  most  important  thing  that  there  should  be 
some  board  having  a  discretionary  power  to  pay,  in  whole  or  in  part,  the  sums 
necessary.  In  Dr.  Kidd's  paper  reference  was  made  to  the  children  of  persons 
hr  above  pauperism  being  received  into  an  institution  whose  proper  object 
was  to  relieve  the  poor.  If  I  understand  it  right,  this  arises  from  the  fhct  that 
there  is  no  intermediate  provision  such  as  I  have  referred  to ;  no  gradation  in 
the  scale  of  payments,  so  as  to  meet  the  case  of  those  who  are  not  able  to  pay 
Iha  whole :  and  I  think  it  would  be  a  most  important  principle  if,  instead  of 
marking  off  a  clf»8  of  pauper  asylums  altogether  distinct,  a  common  asylum 
were  provided,  into  which  persons  could  be  [introduced  on  a  certain  sum  being 
paid  for  them,  leaving  the  board  that  administers  the  public  money  and  the 
parents  of  the  children  to  settle  what  that  pn^ortion  should  be. 

Mr.  Thoxas  M'Knight  (Belfast) :  I  believe  the  bill  to  which  Mr.  Lanyon 
has  referred,  is  not  to  be  compulsory,  but  permissive.  I  am  glad,  however* 
to  learn  that  the  hon.  member  is  in  favour  of  a  compulsory  measure^  and  I 
should  not  be  sorry  to  learn  that  the  Bill  was  made  of  this  nature. 

The  Kev.  Brooke  Lamdbrt  alluded  to  the  confusion  which  he  thought  existed 
In  the  wording  of  the  question  with  regard  to  State  education.  Dr.  Skae  seeming 
to  consider  by  State  subsidy  a  direct  Government  grant  He  ahso  referred  to 
I>r.  Kidd  as  being  in  fhvour  of  a  county  rate,  and  to  the  statistics  of  Dr.  Dunoan 
■8  showing  a  large  decrease  of  pauperism  in  well-educated  counties.  He  thought 
it  would  be  unwise  to  build  large  separate  asylums,  when  the  class  for  whom 
they  were  built  might  be  gradually  extinguished.  He  was  in  favour  of  idiot 
asylums  as  subsidiary  to  lunatic  asylums. 
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Mr.  Suffsrn:  I  wish  at  this  stage,  as  Vioe-Chairman  ot  the  Board  of 
Oaardians  of  the  Belfast  Union,  to  refer  to  the  observations  of  an  eminent 
physician  in  the  town,  Dr.  Arnold,  that  the  diet  received  by  the  Idiots  and 
imbeciles  in  the  workhouses  of  Ireland  is  such  as  to  conduce  not  only  to  their 
moral  but  also  their  physical  death.  Now  the  idiots  and  imbeciles  in  the  work- 
house of  Belfast  are  under  the  peculiar  care  of  a  physician  of  extraordinary  kind- 
ness and  attention — Dr.  Henry  Johnston,  of  Belfast, — and  they  do  not  get  the 
ordinary  diet  of  the  workhouse,  but  they  are  under  the  infirmary  physician,  who 
can  order  them  whatever  he  considers  proper,  anything  they  re(|nire,  whetha  in 
the  way  of  superior  diet  or  otherwise.  The  diet  received  by  the  idiots  and  imhe- 
dies  in  the  JBelfast  workhouse,  under  the  direction  of  Dr.  Johnston,  is  of  a 
description  quite  superior  to  what  is  given  to  the  ordinary  paupers  in  the 
establishment  I  am  quite  convinced  that  if  strangers  to  the  town  would, 
amongst  their  visits,  call  at  the  workhouse  of -Belfast,  they  would  find  that  the 
idiots  and  imbeciles  there  are  treated  by  the  guardians,  as  far  as  the  law  will 
permit,  in  the  most  kind,  humane,  and  considerate  manner. 

Mr.  Gillespie  thought  that  however  humane  might  be  the  treatment  adopted 
towards  idiots,  we  had  no  valid  reasons  for  supposing  that  their  number  would 
be  likely  to  diminish.  He  suggested,  therefore,  the  importance  of  having  attention 
called  to  the  antecedents  of  idiot  children.  If  the  character  and  social  position  of 
their  parents  were  made  matter  of  investigation,  he  thought  much  might  he 
learned  for  the  guidance  of  those  interested  in  the  matter. 

Mr.  Gaffikin,  referring  to  some  observations  which  had  been  made  respecting 
the  treatment  of  idiots  in  the  Belfast  Poor  House,  read  a  paragraph  of  a 
report  by  Dr.  Nugent,  Government  inspector  of  Lunatic  Asylums,  in  which  the 
arrangements  made  there  for  their  maintenance  and  comfort  were  spoken  of  in 
high  terms. 

Dr.  Stewart  (Lucan)  deprecated  anything  like  extra  expense  bdng  incurred 
for  the  adornment  of  lunatic  asylums.  He  gave  some  interesting  statistics  of 
one  at  Lucan,  of  which  he  had  formerly  had  charge,  and  said  that  he  had  been 
surprised  to  find  at  how  very  moderate  an  expense  such  an  institution  could  be 
carried  on.  He  proposed  to  commence  at  once  by  utilizing  the  ftmds  already 
available  in  building  unpretentious  idiot  asylums. 

The  Rev.  Mr.  Johnstone  :  I  have  listened  with  great  interest  to  the  papers 
read  to-day,  which  appear  to  mc  to  have  kept  very  close  to  the  qnestion,  which 
is  twofold.    The  paper  by  Dr.  Down  bore  principally  upon  (he  first,  and  the 

fapcr  by  Dr.  Kidd  bore  more  largely  upon  the  second  branch  of  the  question, 
n  so  far  as  the  best  method  for  ^ucating  the  idiotic  and  imbecile  is  concerned, 
that  must  rest,  I  think,  upon  the  experience  of  those  gentlemen  who  have  given 
their    time    and    attention    specially  to  this  subject;    and  I  have  no  doubt 
that  those  who   listened   to  the   papers   to-day,  and  especially  the  very  able 
paper  of  Dr.  Down,  will  observe   that  you  must   treat  the    idiotic  like  the 
deaf  and  dumb — that  is,  there   must   be  a  complete  system  for  themselves  - 
a  special  system  of  treatment  morally,  physically,  and  medidnallv.     Taking 
the    experience    of    these   gentlemen    as    our    guide,-  the    building,   what- 
ever   its    character   or    style    may   be,    must    be    spedally   built   for   the 
moral,  physical,  and  intellectual  education  of  these  poor  children.    The  next 
question  is,  how  shall  we  maintain  these  establishments  when  they  have  been 
erected  ?    One  point  was  largely  brought  out  at  the  meeting  in  Belfast  some  time 
since— that  was,  the  cost  which  the  education  of  these  idiotic  and  imbecile 
patients  would  entail.    I  did  not  observe  that  that  point  was  refen^ed  to  in  any 
of  the  three  papers.    Taking  the  information  given  by  Mr.  Pim,  at  a  public 
meeting  recently  held  in  Belfast,  he  stated  that  the  education  of  these  poor  people 
would  require  from  £80  to  £50  apiece;  that,  taking  the  buildings,  and  the 
support,  and  the  education,  yon  could  not  keep  them  under  an  average. of  £  50 
each,  of  course  including  a  staff.   If  that  fact  bo  kept  before  the  Department,  it  will 
very  much  go  to  regulate  the  opinion  of  the  members  as  to  the  manner  in  whidi 
these  educational  establishments  should  be  supported.  The  principle  of  love  to  God 
and  our  fellow-beings  should  come  largely  out  in  this  department  of  benevolence 
and  I  do  hot  wish  that  it  should  be  taken  from  the  province  of  private  benevolence, 
but  I  was  so  struck  by  the  fact  brought  out  by  Mr.  Pim,  that  I  feel  that  if  the 
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3tion  and  maintenance  of  these  establishments  is  to  be  left  whollj  to  the  rolnn- 
f  principle,  you  will  never  be  able  to  overtake  the  amount  of  education  to  be 
fc,  and  therefore  I  agree  with  those  who  think  that  the  department  of  voluntary 
itribution  should  be  the  erection  of  the  building,  and  that  the  whole  support  of 
establishment,  and  the  education  of  these  people,  should  be  associated  very 
Edy  with  a  compulsory  rate,  laid  either  upon  the  countv  or  the  union.  In  the 
lie  of  statistics,  you  have  in  the  county  of  Antrim  309  idiots ;  Belfast,  75  idiots, 
ave  asked  Dr.  Kidd  what  would  be  the  proportion  of  idiots  open  to  educational 
Inences,  and  he  ^ve  it  as  45  per  cent.  Take  45,  and  you  have  150  idiots  for 
county  of  Antrim ;  and  85  to  40  idiots  for  the  town  of  Belfast.  If  you  take 
of  this  class  as  requiring  fh)m  £  30  to  £  50  per  annum  for  their  education  and 
>port,  you  would  i^uire  £  1,500  a  year,  in  order  to  meet  the  wants  of  our  own 
rn.  Takinff  this  as  an  illuslration,  do  you  think  we  shall  be  able,  if  this 
MirtmeDt  of  work  is  left  to  voluntary  oonlributions,  to  build  an  establishment 
1  distribute  that  to  the  poor  ofN)ur  own  town  ?  (A  voice,  "  Yes.**)  I  think 
district  has  a  perfect  right  to  bear  their  support  and  education.  I  believe  that 
this  way  every  one  will  be  compelled  to  bear  his  fair  share  in  their  support, 
1  that  in  this  way  you  will  meet  the  demand,  and  not  by  asking  from  the 
don  such  a  subsidy  as  would  be  equal  to  their  pauper  keep,  inasmuch  as  their 
leation  and  support  entail  a  much  larger  expense  than  the  deaf  and  dumb. 
»a  can  educate  them  in  classes,  but  onl^  of  one  or  two.  You  must  indi- 
loalize  idiots  in  order  to  educate  them  anght.  Therefore,  the  Union  having 
irge  of  them  should  just  undertake  the  full  expense  of  their  education  and 
}port,  leaving  voluntary  contributions  to  erect  a  house.  If  we  had  a  provin- 
i  institution,  supported  by  county  rates,  I  believe  the  wants  of  the  case  would 
properly  met,  but  I  do  not  think  you  will  be  able  to  undertake  it  in  the  way 
iroluntary  effort. 

rhe  Pbesideht:  One  of  the  distinguishing  features  of  what  we  may  call  our 
•dern  civilization,  as  compared  with  the  ancient  world,  has  been  the  foundation 
hospitals  of  different  kinds  for  the  relief  of  the  sick  and  suffering,  and  it  is 
itifying  to  find  that  these  hospitals  for  the  relief  of  the  suffering  are  now  being 
^nded  to  purposes  not  at  one  time  thought  of.  After  attending  to  those  in 
less,  we  find  establishments  of  a  special  kind  for  the  relief  of  the  deaf  and 
mb,  of  lunatics,  and  so  on,  and  now  a  class  of  all  others  apparently  the 
»st  hopeless  seems  to  engage  attention.  The  papers  read  to-day,  and  the 
!t8  communicated,  are  singularly  gratifying.  It  appears  that  these  poor 
ots,  when  taken  at  a  proper  age  and  educated,  are  rendered  comparatively 
ppy— some  becoming  useful  members  of  society,  and  others  nearly  able  to 
pport  themselves  by  their  own  industry.  I  entirely  concur  with  Dr.  Skae 
thinking  that  this  is  essentially  a  matter  in  which  private  benevolence  should 
brought  into  play.  It  is  not  desirable  that  the  relief  of  suffering  humanity 
onid  Iw  made  entirely  a  question  of  poor  rates.  The  rates  may  do  a  very 
rge  portion,  but  certainly  I  think  it  is  desirable  that  something  should  be  done 
private  benevolence  and  feeling^.  This  is  a  case  which  seems  to  admit  of  it 
ry  well,  and  I  think  we  shall  all  agree  with  Dr.  Skae  that  this  is  not  a  case 
lich  should  be  left  to  a  hard  rule.  At  the  same  time,  the  State  being  bound 
support  a  certain  portion  as  mere  paupers,  should  be  called  upon  to  contribute 
least  as  much  to  an  establishment  of  this  kind  as  they  would  have  to  contri- 
te in  an  ordinary  workhouse.  Whether  the  State  should  go  Airther  would  be 
pestion  for  discussion,  and  I  shall  only  add  that  on  that  point  perhaps  we 
mid  not  all  be  agreed.  We  must  all  have  been  gratified,  I  am  sure,  to  learn 
)m  Mr.  Lanyon  that  he  was  prepared  to  concur  in  any  alteration  or  extension 
the  laws  which  might  be  required  in  order  to  enable  our  present  workhouses 
pay  for  the  treatment  of  these  cases.  The  remark  of  Dr.  Bi^oe  that  there 
ould  be  no  sharp  line  drawn  between  those  who  arc  paupers  and  those  who 
e  not  paupers  is  one  of  those  difficult  questions  which  we  all  feel  would  require 
ore  discussion  than  we  can  permit  I  believe  it  is  agreed  on  all  hands  that  by 
r  the  best  of  these  institutions  are  those  in  which  the  rich  and  the  poor  are 
ixed  together — in  which  patients  who  can  pay  large  sums  for  their  midote- 
.noe  are  placed  in  the  same  asylum  as  those  who  can  pay  nothing.  It  gene- 
Uy  happens  that  the  wealthy  friends  of  inmates  are  not  only  able  but  require 
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that  a  verj  larjife  enm  should  be  paid  for  the  patients,  and  the  snrplni  monej 
goes  to  support  others  who  require  luxuries  but  cannot  affbrd  to  procure  them. 
I  believe  that  in  that  respect  the  system  which  works  so  well  in  England  and 
Scotland  in  the  case  of  lunatic  asylums  will  be  found  to  be  a  proper  system  in 
the  caso  of  idiot  children.  I  only  fUrther  allude  to  the  views  of  Mr.  Lamb^. 
I  quite  agree  with  him  that  the  erection  of  large  or  expensive  edifices  is  not  a 
desirable  thing,  but  I  hope  he  is  correct  in  thinlcing  that  the  extinction  of  idiots 
is  a  thing  to  be  hoped  fbr  in  our  present  condition. 


THE   UNIVERSITIES. 

In  addition  to  the  Papers  read  by  Mr.  Goldwin  Smith  and  the 
Rev.  C.  P.  Reichel,  LL.D.,  printed  at  pp.  350,  358, 

The  Rev.  S.  A.  Bellis,  LL.D.,  read  a  paper  on  "  University 
Reform,  with  special  relation  to  the  Queen's  University  in  Ireland," 
and  the  Rev.  James  M'Cosh,  LL.D.,  one  on  "  The  Arts  Course  in 
the  Queen's  University  and  Queen's  Colleges.'* 

The  Rev.  Dr.  Bellis  commenced  by  remarking  that,  notwith- 
Btanding  the  plentiful  resources  possessed  by  our  universities  in  point 
of  real  efficiency,  and  of  literary  and  scientific  fruitfulness,  they  fell 
short  of  the  kindred  institutions  in  the  German  fatherland.  The 
triumphant  success  of  the  German  University  system  might  be  ac- 
counted for  best,  not  by  a  reference  to  anything  singular  in  the  German 
mind,  but  by  certain  peculiarities  in  the  structure  and  aiTangc- 
ment  of  that  system  itself.  First  of  all,  the  university  in 
Germany  is  established  on  a  much  broader  and  more  liberal  basis 
than  in  this  country.  Entrance  to  it  is  not  surrounded  by  restrictions 
of  any  kind,  and  its  honours  and  emoluments  do  not  form  a  mo- 
nopoly for  any  class  or  creed,  but  are  the  reward  of  merit  in  whom- 
soever found.  Then  again,  as  regards  details  in  the  working  of  th^ 
two  educational  systems,  the  German  possesses  many  substantial  and 
notable  advantages  over  ours.  Some  of  these  characteristics  of  the 
high  schools  of  learning  in  Germany,  and  which  were  worthy,  in  his 
opinion,  of  being  imitated  by  us,  were  the  following : 

1st.  The  youth  who  has  passed  his  maturity  or  final  examination 
at  the  gymnasium  or  German  public  school,  after  having  completed 
his  full  term  of  years  there,  passes  directly  into  the  univeraity  without 
finding  a  matriculation  examination  such  as  exists  with  us  standing 
as  a  barrier  in  his  way. 

2ndly.  In  the  German  university  no  such  thing  as  roll-calling  and 
markiug  the  attendance,  or  as  numerous  examinations  or  catechising 
of  the  students  on  the  subjects  lectured  on  or  on  text  books,  or, 
again,  as  compulsory  attendance  on  special  courses  of  lectures,  are  to 
bo  found. 

3rdly.  The  system  of  private  teaching,  as  it  was  termed,  h^d  been 
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Cotiiid  to  act  well.  The  privat  doceni  is  one  who,  having  graduatetl 
in  tome  of  the  oniYereitics,  has  the  privilege  of  delivering  courses  of 
lectares  within  the  college  walls,  and  it  depends  entirely  on  himself 
whether  or  not  ho  shall  be  advanced  lo  the  rank  of  extraordinary 
professor,  and  then  to  that  of  orduiary  professoi'.  This  arrangement, 
by  which  students  are  thoroughly  trained  and  prepared  for  the  pro  • 
fessorial  life,  has  the  great  merit  of  keeping  them  in  connexion  with 
their  Alma  Mater.  Something  of  a  similar  kind  is  very  much  to  be 
desired  in  many  of  our  universities ^  As  regards  the  Queen's  Uni- 
versity in  Ireland,  there  is  no  inducement  held  out  to  the  student  to 
remain  in  connexion  with  it  after  his  graduation  ;  but  just  at  the 
time  when  he  might  begin  to  be  of  use  in  imparting  the  knowledge 
he  had  acquired  to  others  the  bond  which  bound  him  to  his  Alma 
Mater  is  rudely  severed.  The  wholesale  introduction  of  these  and 
other  parts  of  the  University  system  in  Germany  into  ours  is  not 
advocated,  but  without  importing  any  of  their  defects,  might  we  not 
graft  upon  our  university  system  those  portions  of  theirs  whose  suc- 
cess is  an  accomplished  fact  ?  Our  first  great  want  in  this  country  is 
a  regular  system  of  intermediate  schools,  established  and  conducted 
upon  some  uuiform  principle,  and  connected  with  the  universities  in 
some  such  way  as  in  Germany — so  as  to  bo  feeders  to  them — and 
then  other  and  much  needed  changes  (such  as  those  mentioned) 
might  be  expected  to  follow. 

Professor  M'Cosh  said  the  grand  difficulty  in  the  way  of  settling 
a  proper  university  or  college  course  arose  from  the  necessity,  in 
the  present  day,  of  introducing  fi*esh  branches  of  study,  such  as 
new  sciences,  natural  history,  and  chemistry,  and  the  conti- 
nental languages,  French  and  German.  Were  they  for  the  sake  of 
these  to  discard  certain  of  the  old  studies,  or  were  they  to  keep  all 
the  old  branches  and  add  the  new?  The  first  attempt  of  the  Queen's 
University  and  Queen's  Colleges  had  been  to  add  the  new  and  yet 
retain  the  old.  But  what  was  the  consequence?  Far  too  largo  an 
amount  of  heterogenous  work  was  imposed  on  the  students.  It  was 
felt  on  all  hands  that  a  relief  must  be  given  somehow;  and  so  it  was 
now  arranged  that  students  should  have  a  considerable  amount  of 
choice.  But  this  liberty  of  choice  had  its  disadvantages,  as  students 
thereby  might  be  tempted  to  take,  not  the  subjects  best  fitted  to  im- 
prove their  minds,  nor  even  those  best  suited  to  their  prospects  in 
life,  but  those  which  might  require  the  least  exercise  of  thought,  or 
be  taught  by  professors  likely  to  let  them  off  most  easily.  But  a 
system  admitting  of  choice  was  a  necessity.  He  did  not  however 
think  that  the  alternatives  allowed  in  the  colleges  were  all  judicious.  * 
Ho  was  inclined  to  complain  that  the  natural  sciences  had  too  little 
share  in  the  curriculum  as  compared  with  the  physical  sciences,  and 
as  compared  with  what  they  have  in  the  Scottish  Colleges,  in  Ger- 
many, and  the  United  States.  The  study  of  the  human  mind,  besides 
furnishing  an  admirable  means  of  stimulating  independent  thought, 
was  much  needed  to  defend  youth  against  the  materialism  of  the  pre- 
sent day.     He  was  not  prepared  to  stand  up  in  every  case  for  the 
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choice  allowed  and  for  the  actual  grouping.  Ho  held  it  should  be 
the  aim  of  a  State  College  and  a  State  Uiiivcrsity  not  to  fit  a  man 
for  a  particular  business,  but  to  promote  the  branches  of  knowledge 
which  tend  to  call  forth  and  exercise  the  intellect  and  to  refine  the 
faculties,  including  not  only  the  memory  but  the  imagination  and  the 
taste.  He  had  no  objection  to  liberty  of  selection,  but  provision  should 
be  made  to  secure  that  every  candidate  take  one  subject  reqairing 
severe  thought  as  fitted  to  test  scholarship.  Hitherto  the  candidates  for 
degrees  in  the  Queen's  University  had  been  required  to  attend  the  care- 
fully arranged  course  at  one  or  other  of  the  Queen's  Colleges,  and  the 
College  Council  and  Professors  had  laboured  to  secure  diligence  and 
a  strict  discipline  among  the  young  men  committed  to  them.  He 
was  aware  that  it  had  been  urged  that  it  was  uot  very  safe  to  the 
morals  of  the  young  men  to  separate  them  from  their  parents,  and 
bring  them  into  the  midst  of  the  temptations  of  a  great  city.  He 
thought  there  was  a  deficiency  here  which  ought  to  bo  supplied. 
There  should  be  students'  chambers,  uuder  proper  control  and  super- 
intendence, in  all  the  Queen's  Colleges.  At  this  place,  he  thought, 
the  denominational  principle  had  a  function  to  discharge.  The  prin- 
ciple of  Irish  education  is,  *'  combined  secular  and  separate  religioiu 
instruction."  Let  there  be  combined  secular  instruction  in  the 
colleges,  and  let  the  denominations  have  an  efiective  religious  train- 
ing in  the  chambers.  It  was  not  proposed  to  compel  students  to  live 
in  these  chambers;  but  there  should  be  apartments  there;  and  parents 
who  wished  to  have  their  sons  under  proper  superintendence  should 
havo  the  privilege  of  applying  for  them.  These  remarks  had  a 
bearing  on  the  attempt  recently  made  to  make  their  univer- 
sity a  mere  examining  body,  like  the  London  University. 
And  here  he  was  not  to  speak  against  examinations — least  of  all 
competitive  examinations — for  the  public  service.  At  an  early  stage 
he  had  to  take  part  iu  conducting  the  examinations,  and  ho  had  ever 
been  an  advocate  for  them.  Mere  attendance  on  lectures,  not  fol- 
lowed by  a  testing  examination,  served  very  little  good  purpose. 
The  proposal  was,  to  make  their  university  like  the  London  Univer- 
sity; but  the  fact  was,  the  charter  of  their  university  could  not  bo 
like  the  London  one.  The  governing  body  of  the  latter  was  com- 
posed of  men  eminent  in  science — not  elected  to  represent  any 
religious  or  political  party,  and  free  to  encourage  a  high  and  liberal 
education.  But  the  project  was  to  make  the  Queen's  University  largely 
the  representative  of  denominations.  The  Loudon  University  never 
combined,  as  the  Queen's  had  done,  a  body  of  endowed  colleges. 
Under  the  proposed  charter  they  should  have  had  unendowed 
colleges  contending  with  endowed,  and  students  who  had  never  been 
at  college  struggling  with  those  who  had.  lie  held  it  would  bo  a 
retrogression  and  not  a  progression  in  higher  education  were  they 
to  strip  the  Queen's  Colleges  of  the  principles  which  they  had 
hitherto  enjoyed,  and  which  they  have  used  only  to  promote  a  higher 
learning. 
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DISCUSSION. 

Mr.  GoLVWiH  Smith  :  I  woald  take  the  liberty  of  adding  to  that  whloh  I  hare 
said  with  regard  to  taking  the  old  aniyersities  as  the  centres  of  upper  class  edn- 
cation  in  the  sister  conntnr,  that  it  holds  good  in  one  respect,  in  a  pecoOiar  degree, 
with  rsgard  to  Trinity  College,  Dublin.  University  reform  in  Ireland  is  a  difi. 
colt  subject.  There  has  been  a  divided  nation  in  Ireland  down  to  this  time.  In 
reality  you  have  had  two  nations  in  Ireland  divided  from  each  other  by  race,  by 
religion,  by  the  recollection  of  evil  times ;  barriers  more  estranging  than  any 
desert  or  any  sea,  and  statesmen  here  in  this  country  have  to  grapple  with  that 
peculiar  difficulty.  Now  I  believe  you  may  grapple  with  it  best,  as  regards 
university  education,  by  taking  Trinity  College  at  what  it  was  certainly  intended 
to  be,  an  endowed  university  for  the  whole  nation,  as  the  basis  and  centre  of  the 
plan.  I  confess  that  I  have  great  sympathy  with  statesmen  in  the  difficulties  in 
which  they  are  now  involved  with  regard  to  this  question  of  national  univer- 
sities iu  Ireland.  We  are  here  in  Ulster,  in  the  centre  and  citadel  of  the 
dominant  race,  amidst  the  monuments  of  their  skill,  energy,  and  power,  and  per- 
haps there  are  some  facts  connected  with  the  position  of  the  Cath<dic  dergy  in 
this  country,  which  are  more  present  to  the  mind  of  a  stranger  than  thqr  are  to 
that  of  a  native.  I  am  a  total  alien  from  the  Catholic  creed,  and  f  should 
not  speak,  perhaps,  with  so  much  respect  of  the  Catholic  clergy  in  a  conntnr 
where  the  Catholic  church  is  dominant,  where  it  wields  the  power  of  the  world. 
And  here  it  is  impossible  to  forget  that  the  Catholic  clergy  have  a  deep  daim 
on  the  gratitude  of  the  great  mass  of  the  people.  Here  they  have  in  the  eye 
of  history  the  undoubted  dignity  of  having  been  the  partners,  companions,  and 
guides  of  the  nation  through  a  course  of  sniTerinff,  such  as  is  not  to  be  paralleled 
in  the  annals  of  any  other  nation.  Not  only  this,  but  during  those  dark,  those 
more  than  dark,  ages  of  the  penal  laws  the  Catholic  Church  was  not  only  the 
sole  consolation  of  the  people,  but  it  was  really  the  sole  source  of  dvilization. 
But  for  it  the  mass  of  the  people  of  this  country  would  have  sunk  back  into 
utter  barbarism.    That,  I  think,  gives  them  a  very  considerable  daim  in  this 

Suestion  on  the  most  candid  consideration ;  a  claim  to  all  reasonable  and  pos- 
Ible  concessions.  Besides  that  it  must  be  remembered  that  in  everv  church, 
espedally  in  all  churches  where  the  sacerdotal  character  is  very  marked,  and 
sacerdotal  tendendes  very  prevalent,  there  is  a  party  which  is  merdy  struggling 
for  power;  but  there  is  a  party  also  which  Is  struggling  for  protection,  ibr 
conscience  and  for  honour,  and  that  I  take  to  be  the  case  in  the  Catholio 
Church  in  Irdand.  I  think  there  is  a  party  here,  as  in  America  and 
everywhere  else,  struggling  for  power  and  influence,  and  that  there  is  also 
a  p«ty,  espedally  in  the  laity,  who  desire  only  a  reasonable  security  for  con- 
sdence  and  for  honour.  That  being  the  case,  obviously  it  is  the  highest  wisdom, 
and  being  the  highest  wisdom  the  duty  of  the  Government,  to  make  the  podtion 
of  the  moderate  party  as  tenable  and  honourable  as  posdble.  That,  indeed, 
might  justify  concessions,  which  otherwise  in  my  opinion  principle  would  forbid, 
and  I  hold  the  undenominational  and  impartial  principle  as  strongly  as  it  Ui 
posdble  for  any  man  to  hold  it.  I  do  not  for  a  moment  uphold  all  the  raro* 
visions  of  the  supplemental  charter,  much  less  do  I  uphold  the  manner  in  which 
that  charter  was  brought  forward,  but  I  have  some  sympathy  with  the  middle 
course  and  spirit  of  conciliation  to  which  that  charter  points.  We  are  now 
evidently  in  a  state  of  transition.  The  gradual  victory  in  the  world  at  large  of 
undenominational  education  cannot  I  think  be  doubted,  and  the  great  object  of 
statesmen,  as  it  seems  to  me,  should  be  that  while  they  deal  with  fisots  as  th^ 
now  are,  they  should  avoid  stereotyping  anything  denominational.  I  would 
make  every  reasonable  concession  in  the  systems  that  admit  of  modification  as 
the  times  go  on,  but  I  would  stereotype  nothing  denominational,  and  therefore 
it  seems  to  me  that  the  worst  of  all  the  plans  proposed,  and  the  greatest  curse 
that  could  be  inflicted  on  high  education  in  this  country,  would  be  a  separate 
Catholic  University.  1  am  convinced  that  if  you  have  to  begin  the  plan  of 
Irish  University  Education  de  novo,  and  to  treat  and  bargain  with  parties  with 
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oonflicting  claims,  and  all  these  parties  are  parties  which,  remember,  poaseM 
votes  as  weU  as  claims,  that  the  problem  will  be  one  of  desperate  difficnlty.  If 
on  the  other  hand  you  take  the  old  national  University  with  its  national  endow- 
ments, and  planting  yourselves  on  that  basis  negotiate  with  all  the  different 
parties,  they  wUl  be  ready  to  make  concessions  and  aooept  terms  which 
they  wonld  not  otherwise  make  or  aooept.  That  Trinity  College,  Dublin, 
was  intended  for  the  whole  nation  is  an  historical  fact  that  il  ia  not 
neceasary  to  insist  upon.  No  doubt  those  who  founded  it  expected  that  ii 
the  course  of  time  the  whole  nation  wonld  come  into  the  national  Chordi.  The 
Tudor  statesmen  regarded  nonconformity  as  a  transient  phenomenon,  and  ftiUy 
expected  that  in  time  it  would  disappear,  and  would  merge  into  the  TndM 
Charch.  They  have  been  deceived,  and  the  nation  has  not  come  into  the  national 
Church.  But  the  main  design  was  that  the  Irish  upper  clasaes  ahonld  leeetre  a 
good  education  in  connexion  with  Trinity  College.  Trinity  College  is  a  part  of 
the  national  heritage,  and  should  be  dealt  with  in  the  Intereata  of  the  whole 
nation.  I  am  quite  convinced  that  by  boldly  dealing  with  it  in  the  interests  of 
the  whole  nation,  you  will  get  rid  of  a  mass  of  entanglements  and  ^lllcultisi 
from  which  otherwise  I  see  no  escape. 

Mr.  Jambs  Gibson,  Barrister-at-Law :  I  take  it  to  be  a  matter  of  primaiT 
importance  that  any  statements  made  should  be  statements  based  on  facts,  and! 
am  quite  sure  that,  in  making  this  observation.  Dr.  Reicbel,  to  whom  I  am  i^raat 
to  address  myself,  has  unconsciously  misrepresented  the  standing  of  those  ooo^ 
nected  with  the  colleges  or  the  senate  of  the  university.  It  is  not  a  mattw  of 
fact  that  the  senate  is  unconnected  with,  or  disassociated  from,  the  oollegai 
which  it  represents.  The  three  presidents  of  the  three  colleges  in  Ireland  ire 
ex-officio  members  of  the  senate,  and,  I  can  testify,  most  influentiid  memhen 
too ;  and  so  far  from  there  being  any  want  of  attention  paid  to  the  suggesUom 
made  by  them,  1  am  sure  if  the  matter  were  tested  it  would  be  fooad 
that  thm  was  more  influence  conceded  to  them  than  to  any  of  the  others, 
(pr.  ItsicBBL :  I  spoke  of  the  teaching  body.  The  presidents  don't  teach.]  Yoa 
spoke  of  the  want  of  professorial  representatives  in  the  senate,  and  said  thst 
therefore  it  was  really  disassociated  from  the  teaching  power  of  the  nnivertity, 
and  your  remarks  would  undoubtedly  lead  to  the  belief  that  the  colleges  were 
unconnected  with  the  senate.  Dr.  Reicbel  also  referred,  I  think,  in  untecomiag 
terms,  to  the  circumstance  that  only  one  graduate  of  the  university  had  been 
elected,  while  the  fact  is  he  was  elected  at  the  only  time  one  could  have  been 
elected,  for  the  charter  under  which  he  was  chosen  had  only  just  come  into 
operation  when  my  worthy  friend  Mr.  Ross  was  elected.  Now,  with  reference  to 
what  has  fallen  from  Dr.  M^Cosh  on  university  education,  I  will  just  refer  to 
one  fact,  and  I  hope  that  that  fact  will  embody  an  argument  that  will  have  ill 
weight  and  influence  on  the  opinions  of  those  present.  The  absence  of  collegiate 
education  Dr.  M^Cosh  has  represented  as  highly  detrimental  to  the  cause  of 
education  generally.  Now,  no  one  denies  the  importance  of  collegiate  edoca- 
tion,  but  it  is  at  variance  with  fact  to  say  that  it  is  necessary  to  attend 
college  to  have  a  high  education.  The  London  University  embodies  I  do  not 
know  bow  many  separate  colleges,  but  it  is  not  necessarv  to  belong  to  any 
college  in  order  to  obtain  its  degrees,  or  entitle  a  man,  if  he  have  merit,  to 
university  distinctions.  Education  is  recognized  as  the  sterling  metal  no  matter 
where  it  is  obtained.  I  will  refer  to  an  incident  in  the  examinations  for  1866  of 
the  London  University.  I  And  there  that  the  highest  honours  obtained  at  the 
M.A.  degree  in  mathematics  and  on  natural  sciences  were  obtidned  by  Richard 
Wormell,  and  his  college  I  find  was  private  education.  At  the  same  examina- 
tions I  find  that  A.  H.  Burder  was  first  in  logic,  moral  science,  and  political 
pcience,  and  he  also  was  privately  educated.  I  do  think  that  these  are  strong  fads, 
that  when  these  students,  and  such  as  they,  carry  off  in  competition  the  highest 
honours,  is  there  not  an  injustice,  or  at  all  events  an  ineauality  in  the  sjrstem  in 
this  country  which  calls  for  intervention  ?  No  one  can  estimate  more  highly  than 
I  do  the  value  of  collegiate  education,  of  collegiate  distinction,  and  collegiate 
honours,  but,  after  all,  what  we  want  is  to  have  the  people  educated,  and,  modi 
as  I  value  colleges,  there  are  convincing  proofs  that  the  science  of  teaching  is  not 
entirely  eooflned  to  tbeni. 
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B«r.  Dr.  B»tob  (BelAtft) :  Both  Hr.  Ooldwin  Smith's  and  Dr.  Rdohri*i  papers 
placed  greater  vahie  than  in  mj opinion  is  necessary,  or  than  shonld  be  placed, 
on  endowments.  I  hold  mdowments  to  be  a  matter  of  slight  importance.  I 
hold  it  to  be  a  great  hindrance  to  edocational  improvement,  people  nlying  more 
on  endowments  than  they  should.  I  don't  go  the  extreme  length  of  those  who 
look  on  education  as  a  marketable  commodity,  who  would  sul^ect  it  to  the  rules 
of  demand  and  supply,  but  at  the  same  time  I  hold  that  these  rules  made  ap- 
plicable to  education  with  certain  modifications,  might  remove  the  great  stumbling- 
block  to  the  higher  class  of  education.  With  regard  to  Dr.  Reichers  proposal  to 
introduce  into  our  university  education  the  licentiate  system  which  prevails  in 
the  German  universities,  I  consider  that,  with  some  necessary  modifications, 
this  might  be  fbund  useful;  and  I  believe  this  was  the  original  principle  of 
tlie  Scotch  universities.  I  entirely  agree  with  Dr.  Beichel's  remarks  on  the 
necessity  for  a  reform  in  the  internal  constitution  of  Uie  Queen's  Colleges. 
ne  patronage  is  entirely  in  the  hands  of  the  Qovernment.  The  professors,  qua 
professors,  have  no  voice  in  their  management,  and  a  great  deal  might  be  said  in 
mvour  of  the  professors  forming  the  whole  or  the  larger  part  of  the  senate. 
The  senates  ought  to  contain  a  large  representation  of  the  graduates,  and  to 
have  a  few  persons  to  represent  the  public  at  large.  In  my  own  university  the 
aoiate  consists  entirely  of  the  professors,  but  though  I  am  conscious  of  a  slight 
defect  in  that,  the  advantages  of  having  the  teaching  body  in  the  senate,  I  can 
state  from  experience,  are  very  great  indeed.  Dr.  Reicbel  says  that  the  evil  of 
all  the  appointments  being  in  the  hands  of  the  Crown  is  very  great  indeed.  Sir 
Thomas  Vyse,  the  man  to  whom  we  really  owe  the  Queen's  Colleges,  resisted 
the  constitution  of  the  senate,  and  Lord  Russell  resisted  it  so  far  as  to  wring 
fhmi  the  Government  of  the  day  the  concession  that  the  Government  patronage 
riionld  be  only  for  three  years  or  until  Government  should  have  an  opp<»lunity  of 
more  fully  considering  the  question.  The  graduates  of  the  universi^  maj  new 
take  their  stand  upon  their  right  as  recognized  by  the  Legislature  that  m  due 
time  they  should  have  a  potential  voice  in  the  governing  body  of  the  university. 

Hr.  G.  W.  Hastings  :  I  trust  that  the  present  opportunity  for  adopting  some 
tangible  principle  on  the  subject  of  University  Lducation  may  not  be  thrown 
away.  We  cannot  profitably  discuss  matters  of  detail.  What  we  can  discuss 
and  arrive  at  something  definite  upon,  is  a  question  of  principle,  and  if  only  one 
great  principle  in  the  question  is  elucidated  and  adopted  by  the  Congress  it 
might  exercise  considerable  influence  over  public  opinion.  Three  years  ago,  I 
ur^  the  Committee  of  this  Department  to  make  the  University  question  a 
subject  of  the  programme,  with  special  reference  to  religious  tests.  The  proposal 
waa  not  adopted,  as  the  Committee  thought  it  would  be  touching  on  party 
ground.  I  said  then  as  I  say  now,  that  this  has  no  business  to  be  a  party  ques- 
tion, and  it  is  because  it  has  been  made  one,  that  all  the  mischief  with  regard  to 
it  has  taken  place.  The  question  of  University  tests  should  be  and  might  be 
considered  without  the  slightest  reference  to  any  party  or  creed.  We  want  to 
take  it  out  of  the  domain  of  party  into  a  region  of  thought  in  which  it  may 
be  philosophically  and  calmly  considered,  where  the  facts  can  be  studied  in 
the  interests  of  the  public,  and  the  question  discussed  as  one  that  vitally 
affecte  the  edocational  progress  of  the  country.  Looking  at  it  in  that  view  alone, 
It  seems  to  me  that  the  great  majority  of  the  Department  would  probably  arrive 
at  the  conclusion  that  all  religious  tests  in  universities  ought  to  be  swept  away, 
and  that  upon  no  religious  or  non-religious  grounds  whatever,  but  on  the 
principle  that  universities  have  nothing  to  do  with  questions  of  religious  belief^ 
their  province  being  to  educate  the  people,  and  consequently,  that  whatever  the 
amount  of  religious  instruction  given  within  the  walls  of  the  colleges,  and  what- 
ever the  type  ^  this  Instruction  may  be,  there  should  be  no  doctrinal  tests  as  to 
university  degrees.  If  that  principle  were  adopted  to-day  and  embodied  in  the 
report  of  our  Council,  it  would  exercise,  in  my  opinion,  an  important  influence  on 
this  question,  and  tend  to  bring  the  matter  to  a  speedier  solution.  I  am  aware 
that  nearly  every  one  who  expresses  an  opinion  on  this  question  of  religions  tests 
is  misunderstood.  I  am  ppeaking  exclusively  with  regard  to  universities,  for  I 
admit  that  colleges  stand  on  a  wholly  different  foundation.  They  have  for  the 
most  part  been  founded  by  private  ben^actors,  and  enriched  by  sums  left  to  them 
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for  Bpecific  objects.  The  distiiiction  on  this  point  is  pUun  and  ohfvions  betwMB  i 
college  and  a  uniTersity ;  if  the  former  is  restricted  to  the  objects  of  its  oripoal 
foundation.  It  is  clear  that  the  latter  should  be  open  to  every  subject  of  the  Qneeo. 
I  trust  that  the  University  of  Dublin  will  be  extended  so  as  to  embnee  othff 
colleges,  and  the  Universities  of  Oxford  and  Cambridge  be  freed  from  the  tram« 
mels  whidh  have  been  imposed  on  them  for  political  reasons.  The  iime  haa  come 
when  a  body,  like  this  Association,  which  interests  itself  In  the  welftre  of  the 
nation,  should  take  up  the  question  of  the  total  abolition  of  onivenity  testa  and 
restrictions,  and  thus  pave  the  way  for  the  establishment  of  a  high  and  oompie- 
hensive  education  of  all  classes  of  the  community. 

Dr.  PANKHuasT  said  that  the  University  of  liondon  bad  exactly  frilfilled  tie 
proper  functions  of  a  university.  The  comprehensive  plan  on  which  it  wib 
founded  not  only  made  it  applicable  to  the  wants  of  the  entire  British  Emphe, 
but  there  was  not  a  part  of  the  globe  in  which  it  had  not  diatingaisbed 
graduates.  Endowments  were  only  required  for  the  use  of  men  who  educate  them- 
selves in  universities  to  become  the  centres  of  intellectual  light  and  life.  The 
end  of  a  university  was  to  give  power  and  strength  to  the  intellectaal  life  of  the 
nation  in  pursuit  of  truth.  Now,  the  University  of  London  had  done  this.  She 
had  been  the  mother  and  the  nurse  of  the  youth  of  the  nation  for  this  omL  Tlie 
University  of  London  was  destined  to  be  the  one  seat  and  sanctuary  of  the  edi« 
cation  of  the  entire  British  Empire ;  he  meant  for  higher  claaa  ednoation. 
Unaided  by  patronage  or  endowmenta,  or  the  memories  of  great  men,  ike 
had  raised  up  a  body  of  men  who  were  an  honour  to  her,  who  had  cardtiliy 
examined  her  system,  and  were  prepared  to  defend  it  whenever  the  ocoadon  might 
arise. 

Dr.  YoNGB  protested  against  the  spirit  of  German  innovation,  aa  if  there  wu 
nothing  good  in  our  own  universities.  The  attendance  at  lecturea  waa  optiooal 
with  the  student ;  the  only  thing  in  the  nature  of  compulsion  waa  that  the  stodeot 
required  a  certificate  that  he  had  attended  such  a  course  of  lectures.  At  Oxford, 
when  he  was  there,  this  was  proved  to  work  extremely  well.  The  prelimiDiiy 
examination  for  matriculation  had  worked  well,  and  had  raised  the  standard  of 
education.  He  considered  that  the  giving  of  professorships  to  young  students  in 
consequence  of  their  having  attained  high  collegiate  distinction  would  be  unwise, 
because  men  were  generally  more  fit  for  professorial  chairs  after  they  bad  mixed 
some  time  with  the  world.  His  opinion  on  another  point  was  that  as  long  ifl 
colleges  continued  to  be  devoted  to  the  use  of  particular  denominations,  there 
would  be  great  diflSculty  in  admitting  persons  of  all  creeds  to  the  governing 
iKxly  of  the  university.  If  they  opened  up  a  university  to  all  denominationi 
they  could  not  practically  make  a  distinction  in  the  colleges  connected  with  it. 

Mr.  I.  J.  MuBPHT  agreed  that  their  Roman  Catholic  and  Dissenting  fellow- 
subjects  should  not  be  excluded  from  any  privileges  to  which  they  were  equally 
entitled  with  others,  and  the  remedy  suggested  was  to  include  other  colleges  and 
affiliate  them  with  Trinity  College ;  but  there  would  be  this  difficulty.  In  conse- 
quence of  Dublin  University  containing  but  the  one  college,  the  college  and  the 
university  were  united  in  popular  opinion.  He  did  not  say  that  he  had  any 
objection  to  Dr.  KeicheVs  project  becoming  law,  but  to  whom  would  the  endow- 
ments belong?  Would  the  endowments  belong  to  the  college  or  the  university? 
If  the  endowments  were  to  belong  to  the  college  and  not  to  the  nniwaity,  it 
would  amount  to  something  like  putting  an  empty  spoon  into  the  moutha  of  their 
Koman  Catholic  and  Dissenting  brethren. 

Kev.  W.  T.  Martin  said  that  if  the  Queen's  University  were  destroyed,  and 
separate  charters  given  to  sectarian  institutions,  the  progress  of  Uie  age  would  be 
reversed,  the  alienation  of  creeds  from  each  other  perpetuated,  and  an  adaman- 
tine wall  raised  between  them  and  the  unity  of  the  national  life.  He  bad  done 
all  in  his  power  to  oppose  the  supplemental  charter,  which  every  one  who  looked 
into  the  question  must  think  was  intended  to  break  up  the  present  system  of 
education  in  Ireland. 

Mr.  David  Ross,  LL.B.,  thought  the  Queen's  University  in  Ireland  was  founded 
on  as  good  a  system  as  could  be  planned,  its  excellence  consisting  in  giying  an 
education  realty  worthv  of  the  name  in  the  college,  and  which  waa  tested  befere 
the  university,  before  the  stamp  of  merit  was  giyeo  to  the  student.    The  mere 
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board  of  ezaminen  was  not  the  uniTersitj,  but  the  Qneen's  Colleges  and  Queen's 
Uoiversity  were  the  uniTersitj.  They  had  collies  in  Belfast,  Cork,  and  Gal  way, 
which  exercised  purely  and  simply  teaching  functions,  and  they  had  a  university 
in  Dablin,  so  that  he  believed  no  system  could  be  more  complete.  The  glory  of 
Trinity  College  was,  that  every  student  could  go  in  for  its  great  rewards  without 
any  interference  with  his  religions  principles,  and  it  was,  therefore,  in  his  opinion, 
«  weakness  on  her  part  to  keep  up  such  small  considerations  and  causes  of 
diiFerence  as  fbundiition  and  non-foundation  scholarships.  If  a  charter  was 
granted  to  a  Catholic  University,  it  would  have  to  be  endowed.  The  whole  of  the 
recent  proceedings  with  r^^d  to  education  were  a  pretext  to  introduce  deno- 
minational education.  The  whole  question  at  issue  was  whether  the  clergy  or 
the  parents  should  have  the  control  of  education. 

Rev.  W.  MaoIlwainx  :  Referring  to  foreign  nniversities,  however  excellent 
some  of  the  discipline  and  habits  may  be,  we  should  bear  in  mind  that  Great  Britain 
and  Ireland  are  not  the  Continent,  and  we  ought  to  be  slow  in  taking  a  leaf  out 
of  the  experience  of  German  colleges,  or  holding  up  for  imitation  the  example  of 
German  students.  In  regard  to  Dr.  Reichers  suggestions,  I  think  their  con- 
sideration might  be  ftdrly  postponed,  inasmuch  as  fully  half  a  century  would  be 
required  in  order  to  reduce  them  to  practical  experiment.  In  reply  to  all  such 
theories  of  improvement,  I  beg  emphatically  to  protest  against  our  Irish  Uni- 
Tersity  being  used  as  a  vile  corpus  on  which  ejqperiments  should  be  tried.  It 
ooght  to  be  universally  known  that  the  Dublin  University  and  Trinity  College, 
flo  far  from  lagging  in  the  race  of  reform,  have  been  the  very  first  to  inaugurate  it. 
It  is,  therefore,  most  unfair  to  imply  that  Trinity  College  needs  to  be  urged  to 
commence  what  has  been  already  so  well  begun.  If  such  experiments  arc  to  be 
made,  let  them  be  tried  on  the  English  Universities  as  well.  In  Trinity  College, 
not  only  the  undergraduates'  course,  but  almost  all  its  honours  end  endowments 
hare  long  since  been  opened,  as  well  to  Protestant  Dissenters  as  to  Roman 
Catholics.  The  Government  endowments  of  the  Dublin  University  have  been 
referred  to,  but  it  ought  to  be  knovm  that  the  exclusive  and  sectarian  College  of 
Maynooth  eiyoys  an  annual  grant  of  £36,000  per  annum,  which  is  fourfold 
more  than  that  afforded  to  Trinitv  Collie.  Advantage  should  be  taken  of  the 
admirable  secular  education  afforded  in  the  Queen's  University  in  Ireland.  It 
is  a  fact  that  the  Presbyterian  body,  and  more  recently  the  Methodist  body, 
have  founded  theological  colleges,  where  the  students  obtaining  degrees  in  the 
Queen's  University  are  trained  for  the  university ;  and  it  is  much  to  be  regretted 
that  similar  use  has  not  been  made  of  this  university  by  the  United  Church  of 
England  and  Ireland.  It  is  well  known  that  the  late  rrimatc  was  strongly  in 
fliTonr  of  a  movement  for  this  purpose.  I  may  ftirther  observe,  that  in  pro- 
motii^  any  reform  which  might  be  felt  still  necessary  in  tlie  case  of  Trinity 
College,  the  distinction  which  exists,  both  as  regards  their  foundation  and 
propc^,  between  the  university  and  the  college  of  Dublin,  and  which  has  been 
alrnkly  pointed  out,  ought  to  be  carefully  borne  in  mind.  Were  this  attended  to, 
I  have  every  expectation  that  matters  would  fall  into  their  due  place,  and  that 
oar  venerable  alma  mater  would  still  maintain  her  foremost  rank  in  that 
university  reform. 

Professor  Nisbitt  :  Of  all  the  suggestions  in  Mr.  Goldwin  Smith's  valuable 
pi^r  it  appears  to  me  the  most  important  is  that  in  which  he  urged  that  we  should 
not  in  any  part  of  our  legislation  stereotype  denominationalism.  This  negative 
canon  of  legislation  has,  I  think,  fully  Rovemed  our  recent  legislation  with 
regard  to  higher  education.  No  new  restnction  has  been  imposed  on  religious 
literty,  and  the  restrictions  already  existing  have  been  to  a  considerable  extent 
removed.  It  is  true  that  Oxford  and  Cambridge  still  remain  denominational, 
bui  even  in  these  serious  inroads  have  been  made  in  the  denominational  prin- 
ciples, and  there  can  be  no  doubt  that  others  of  no  less  importance  are  impending. 
In  the  London  University  the  secular  principle  is  formally  enthroned ;  religious 
equality  is  the  batds  of  the  Queen's  Colleges  and  University ;  and  on  the  whole  I 
am  justified  in  saying  that  these  institutions  fairly  exhibit  the  drift  of  all  our 
educational  policy.  Under  these  circumstances  I  contend  that  to  cliarter  the 
Catholic  University,  or  which  amounts  to  the  same  thing,  to  recognize  it  as  a 
college  co-ordinate  with  secular  and  national  institutions,  would  be  essentially 
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re-actionarj,  would  directly  violate  our  canon  In  fitereotypiiig  deDominatioiiil- 
ism,  and  would  raise  a  barrier  against  a  final  organlEation  of  our  unireraity 
system  on  a  liberal  basis.  With  regard  to  Mr.  Monsell^s  proposal,  I  believe  its 
effect  must  be  to  lower  the  standard  of  education  by  creating  an  nnbealtbj 
competition  between  the  examining  Board,  which  under  the  name  of  a  anlTersitT 
he  proposes  to  set  up  in  Dublin,  on  the  model  of  the  London  UnlTeralty.  I 
agree  with  Mr.  Goldwin  Smith  in  thinking  that  the  only  satisfactory  adlution  of 
our  difficulties  lies  in  making  the  University  of  Dublin  a  truly  national  instita- 
tioD.  It  was  established  [Professor  Kesbitt  produced  the  charter]  for  the  trainioff 
of  the  entire  youth  of  the  Kingdom  of  Ireland.  I  contend  that  the  bononn  and 
emoluments  of  a  college  established  for  such  a  purpose  cannot,  with  jii8tioe»  be 
restricted  to  a  single  sect.  As  to  the  right  of  the  State  to  deal  with  the  case,  I 
have  no  doubt  whatever.  In  the  proposed  reform  of  the  English  nniverBltlei,  a 
distinction  has  been  drawn  between  the  case  of  the  colleges  and  that  of  the 
universities,  and  it  has  been  argued  that  while  it  is  competent  fbr  the  Legialaiiuv 
to  deal  with  the  latter  as  national  institutions,  the  endowments  of  the  fintner,  as 
private  institutions,  should  be  exempt  from  its  control.  Whatever  might  be  the 
value  of  this  distinction,  it  has  no  application  to  Trinity  College  and  the 
University  of  Dublin.  In  this  case  the  endowment  of  the  coU^e  was  identinl 
with  that  of  the  university,  and  the  great  bulk  of  it  was  iMwtowed  by  the 
State. 

Rev.  John  Scott  Porter  :  However  right  it  may  be  to  appropriate  privite 
donations  and  bequests  according  to  the  wishes  of  those  giving  them,  it  ii  i 
question  for  deep  consideration,  whether  endowments  should  not  be  thrown  open 
in  colleges  as  well  as  universities.  Professor  Neebitt  has  discnseed  the  whole 
subject  with  his  usual  clearness,  and  I  shall  not  repeat  the  arguments  whidi  hifi 
been  so  well  made. 

Mr.  J.  L.  Whittle  said  that  the  University  of  Dublin  was  to  bia  mind  a 
national  institution.  No  doubt  it  had  been  devoted  mainly  to  the  ednoation  of 
the  clergy  of  the  Established  Church,  and  the  problem  they  had  to  deal  with 
was,  how  everything  in  it  was  to  be  thrown  open,  and  still  be  specially  devoted  to 
this  purpose.  That  problem  they  should  keep  steadily  before  them,  and  it  wie 
one  which  the  majority  of  the  fellows  of  Trinity  College  would  most  heartily 
co-operate  in  solving. 

Rev.  Jaxes  FrrzPATRiCK  defended  the  mode  of  education  pursued  in  the 
Scottish  Universities,  and  contended  that  they  had  produced,  by  the  severe  studiei 
enforced  in  them,  men  equal  to  those  produced  in  Oxford  or  Cambridge  Uni^ 
versities. 

Rev.  Dr.  M*Ivor  :  As  all  other  universities  have  been  represented,  I  caiiDOt 
forbear  saying  a  word  in  favour  of  another  university  which  has  been  mentioned, 
though  not  under  the  name  of  a  university — I  mean  the  university  of  private 
study.  As  connected  Mith  Trinity  College,  I  gladly  remember  that  it  has  not 
been  behind  in  the  recognition  of  private  study,  has  abstained  from  requiring 
residence,  and  has  allowed  students  to  present  themselves  at  her  series  of  ezanlna- 
tions,  and  obtain  her  honours  and  degrees  while  still,  perhaps,  carrying  on  tbdr 
necessary  avocations.  I  would  earnestly  entreat  all  universities  not  to  so  isolate 
themselves  from  the  intelligence  and  culture  which  surrounds  them,  as  to  sup- 
pose themselves  possepsed  of  a  monopoly  of  the  facilities  and  power  of  education. 

The  Rev.  Dr.  Reich bl  :  I  wish  to  offer  a  word  in  explanation.  The  fket  it, 
that  the  whole  corporation  of  Trinity  College  is  closed  except  to  members  of  the 
Establislied  Church  ;  and  with  regard  to  the  revenues,  it  is  acknowledged  in  the 
report  of  the  Dublin  University  Commission,  that  each  of  the  seven  senior 
fellows  have  £1,8(K)  a  year,  the  provost  £1,500,  and  the  junior  fellows  average 
from  £600  to  £700  a  year  a  piece.  From  all  these  dissenters  are  shut  out,  aiid 
besides  these  there  are  seventy  foundation  scholarships,  which  are  open  to 
members  of  the  Establishment  alone.  I  think  there  is  a  kind  of  nebulonsness  on 
the  minds  of  the  meeting  with  regard  to  the  distinction  between  a  university  and 
a  college,  arising  from  the  fact,  that  in  Dublin  we  have  had  only  one  college. 
I  am  afraid  that  a  ^owl  deal  that  has  been  suggested  would  amount  to  a  proponl 
to  confiscate  private  pnpeity,  and  it  was  to  avoid  anything  like  that  that  I 
brought  forward  a  large  and  liberal  and,  in  my  opinion,  oonservative  sdieme. 
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t'rofesMMT  Stktkllt  :  A  great  many  of  the  reformB  suggefitcd  this  day  would 
amount  to  direct  spoliation.  The  corporation  which  is  now  the  object  of  so 
much  hostility,  has  long  pursued  the  purpose  for  which  it  was  founded — namely, 
the  spreading  of  knowledge  orer  the  land ;  again,  it  has  dealt  with  its  tenants 
in  a  kind  and  conciliatory  spirit,  and  by  this  means  has  converted  bog-land  into 
something  very  different ;  and  now,  without  any  fault  being  alleged  against  it, 
you  would  step  in  and  deprive  it  of  its  revenues,  and  divert  tliem  to  purposes  for 
which  they  were  never  intended.  I  say  to  meddle  with  Trinity  College  in  any 
one  of  the  many  ways  proposed,  would  bt  to  commit  direct  and  nniustifiable 
4)oliation.  I  appeal  to  the  charter  of  Trinity  College  to  settle  its  Protestant 
character. 

Mr.  GoLDWiK  Smith  :  So  fkr  as  the  remarks  made  apply  to  me,  what  I  wished 
to  oonv^  was  this — I  did  not  say  that  Trinity  College  was  founded  for  all  de-> 
nominattons  at  the  time,  but  for  national  purposes.  The  belief  was  that  the 
oonntry  would  be  converted  to  the  **  foith,"  and  it  was  in  this  sense  intended  to 
tw  national.  The  clause  in  the  charter,  translated,  says — **  for  the  good  educa- 
tion of  the  youth  of  the  realm  of  Ireland.*' 

Mr.  J.  A.  MowATT :  I  will  try  to  put  before  the  Section  what  I  consider  to  be 
important  features  as  viewed  from  the  Catholic  stand  point  I  know  it  has 
been  said  in  this  Section  that  the  Catholic  people  have  not  demanded  a  change  in 
the  educational  system  of  the  country ;  that  it  was  only  the  demand  m  the 
Catholic  hierarchy  and  priesthood.  I  beg  to  tell  the  Section  that  what  the 
Catholic  hierarchy  demanded  was  always  what  the  views  of  the  people  declared 
through  their  clergy  as  their  mouthpiece.  Nay,  I  say  more,  that  what  the  CathoUe 
clergy  put  forth  to-day  as  lor  the  advantage  of  their  people,  the  interests  of  their 
church,  and  what  they  consider  is  for  the  protection  of  their  religion,  is  adopted 
by  their  people,  even  though  the  subject  has  not  before  received  very  great  con- 
sideration. Taking  either  view  of  the  representative  po.«ition  of  the  hierarchy, 
either  as  the  mouthpiece  or  the  leaders  of  the  people,  still  the  fact  remains  the 
same,  that  the  hierarchy  speaks  for  and  on  bdialf  of  the  Catholic  people. 
Protestants  cannot  form  a  just  conception  of  this :  they  cannot  see  it  in  its  full 
light,  and  because  they  are  Protestants  they  cannot  understatid  how  the  hierarchy 
of  the  Catholic  Church  represents  the  people.  Personally  I  do  not  care  for  the 
views  of  the  clergy  of  anv  church  or  denomination  as  any  rule  for  my  guidance 
in  the  aflReursof  life ;  but  that  does  not  affect  the  question  as  to  the  perfect  right  all 
OatholioB  have  to  be  guided  by  their  clergy  if  they  so  eboose.  It  may  be  said : 
Why  do  the  Catholic  people  leave  it  to  their  clergy  to  put  forth  their  views  ?  I 
reply,  because  for  centuries  Protestant  ascendancy  has  led  the  Catholic  people  no 
other  channel  by  which  to  egress  and  vindicate  their  views.  I  now  come  to 
speak  of  what  the  Catholic  hierarchy  demands.  Is  it  to  be  said  that  the  voice 
of  four  and  a-half  millions  of  people  is  not  to  be  listened  to  and  respected? 
Tbsy  want  their  own  university  for  their  own  people,  and  who  has  a  right  to 
decide  in  this  matter,  themselves  or  half  a  million  of  Presbyterians,  or  half  a 
million  of  Established  Churchmen,  or  both  of  these  together?  Have  not  the 
four  and  a-half  millions  the  best  right  to  decide  for  themselves,  and  to  say 
through  their  clergy  or  otherwise  what  they  require?  Ask  yourselrss 
and  your  consciences,  apart  from  all  prejudice  and  party  spirit,  who  has 
the  best  right  to  decide  for  the  Catholic  people  of  Ireland,  how  and  where 
ihey  should  be  educated  in  universities.  It  is  not  a  question  as  to  tne  quality 
cf  the  education,  nor  the  non-interference  with  their  religious  faith ;  these 
are  not  the  points  for  consideration.  I  will  admit,  if  you  like,  that  a  better 
education  could  be  had  at  the  Queen's  Colleges  than  at  the  Catholic 
University — nay,  more,  suppose  I  admit  tbat  priestly  interference  and  control 
tend  to  cramp  the  mind,  and  to  lock  it  up  as  in  a  hard  metallic  case,  and  confine  it 
lor  life  in  a  given  circle, — that  does  not  afflect  the  question.  The  four  and  a-half 
millioos  have  a  right,  or  ought  to  have  it,  to  train  their  children  as  they 
please,  and  if  the  Queen's  Colleges  are  superior  to  the  Catholic  University  in 
their  curriculum,  and  give  a  superior  education,  that  is  all  the  gain  of  the  gra- 
duates of  the  Queen's  Unlversitv  and  the  loss  of  the  children  of  the  Catholic 
parents.  In  public  competition  tne  Queen's  University  could  then  beat  all  the 
competitors  from  the  Catholic  University,  and  it  would  be  all  the  gain  of  its 
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graduates  when  contending  for  dril  service  and  other  appoinimentB.  I  haie 
been  told  that  Trinitj  College  is  open  to  all,  but  if  my  son  entered  it  as  a 
Methodist  there  are  manj  of  the  scholarships  which  he  could  not  hope  for  unlen 
he  took  the  Sacrament  as  required  bj  the  Established  Church.  I  tiope  I  hare 
convinced  some  present  that  the  Catholic  podtion  on  this  pmnt  was  not  an 
untenable  one,  and  that  much  could  be  lo^cally  assigned  in  its  support  and 
defence. 

Dr.  RiCHAsn  Isvxnb  (Belfast) :  I  wish  to  correct  a  misstatement  as  to  a 
matter  of  fact  made  by  the  previous  speaker,  who  said  he  would  be  prerented  aia 
Methodist  from  tiJdng  a  scholarship  in  Trhiity  College.  1  beg  to  infbnn  hha 
that  if  he  had  ability  enough  to  entitle  him  to  a  scholarship,  he  could  get  a  non- 
foundation  scholarship,  which  is  equal  in  emoluments,  and  equal  in  ftct  in  enrj 
respect  to  a  foundation  scholarship.  A  dissenter  is  also  eligible  to  a  studentdiip, 
value  £100  a  year  for  seven  years,  and  many  of  the  professorships  are  also  opn 
to  dissenters.  As  a  matter  of  fisct  I  see  in  this  room  a  gentleman  whom  I  kiu/w 
to  have  been  a  non-foundation  scholar,  who  at  present  holds  a  studentahlp,  and 
who  was  Professor  of  Political  Economy  in  Trinity  College  ;  and  that  gentteiaaa 
is  a  Boman  Catholic  A  eentleman  belonging  to  any  dissenting  communion 
oould,  with  the  requisite  ability,  acquire  the  ordinary  degrees  in  arts,  and  mlgjht 
become  a  member  of  the  senate,  and  thus  be  upon  the  govendng  body,  and  it  ii 
my  impression  that  Roman  Catholics  could  acquire  all  these  advantages  without 
being  asked  a  question  with  regard  to  their  religious  ftdth«  I  wish  to  make  these 
few  remarks,  because  the  large  and  liberal  spirit  characteristic  of  Trinity  CoUegi 
has  not  been  brouc^t  out  as  the  droumstances  demanded. 
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The  Bey.  Dr.  M'Cosh,  of  Queen's  College,  Belfast,  read  a  paper 
on  the  subject  of  *'  The  Present  State  of  the  Intermediate  Education 
Question  in  Ireland."     He  defined  what  was  meant  bj  the  term 
*^  Intermediate  Education  "  in  Ireland,  which  was  the  same  as  what 
was  called  **  Middle-class  Education  "  in  England.     Its  necessities 
were  a  set  of  schools  intermediate  between  the  elementary  schools 
and  the  colleges.     He  pleaded  for  such  schools  on  two  grounds : — 
first,  thej  were  needed  as  feeders  of  the  colleges,  of  which  there  were 
now  a  large  number  in  Ireland,  including  not  only  Trinitj  College, 
Dublin,  but  the  three  Queen's  Colleges.  Majnooth,  the  Londondeny 
Presbyterian  College,  and  other  denominational  institutions,  being  in 
all  as  many  in  proportion  to  the  population  as  were  to  be  found  in 
any  other  land.  In  other  countries  where  the  colleges  were  numeroos, 
as  in  Scotland,  Prussia,  Holland,  and  the  United  States,  there  were 
also  numerous  academies  to  prepare  young  men  for  entering  the 
collegiate  institutions.     Unhappily  this  was  not  the  case  in  Ireland. 
True,  Dublin  College  had  a  number  of  effective  feeders  in  the  Boyal 
and  Diocesan  Schools,  but  the  Queen's  and  the  other  Colleges,  had 
scarcely  any  thoroughly  qualified  schools  preparing  young  men  to 
enter  them.    He  believed  that  this  circumstance  had  operated  against 
the  Queen's  Colleges  more  than  all  other  causes  put  together.    He 
pleaded  then  for  intermediate  schools  as  a  means  of  enabling  the 
colleges — all  the  colleges,  including  Dublin  and  the  denominational 
colleges — to  fulfil  the  end  designed  by  them. 
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The  want  of  a  set  of  upper  Echools  began  to  be  especially  felt,  he 
remarked,  about  fifteen  years  ago,  when  the  Queen's  Colleges  were 
set  up,  and  needed  students.  Before  the  National  Schools  were 
planted,  there  had  been  all  over  Ireland  a  set  of  voluntary  schools 
'which  united  the  teaching  of  classics  with  the  teaching  of  the  lower 
branches  of  education.  Those  were  gradually  superseded  by  the 
National  Schools,  which  gave  excellent  instruction  in  English,  but  did 
not  admit  classics.  He  proceeded  to  give  a  sketch  of  the  steps  that 
had  been  taken  to  remedy  this  presumed  defect,  and  which  chiefly  con- 
sisted of  the  appointment  of  a  Royal  Commission  to  inquire  into  the 
Endowed  Schools  of  Ireland.  The  report  of  this  commission  was 
nnfiivourable  to  the  schools. 

''  Some  of  us  (he  continued)  have  all  along  been  of  opinion  that  the 
Commissioners  of  National  Education  might  do  much  to  promote  in- 
termediate education.  Some  years  ago  I  drew  out,  by  command  of 
the  Earl  of  Carlisle,  a  plan  of  grafting  classics  on  the  national  system 
at  a  very  cheap  rate.  In  November  last,  the  Rev.  Dr.  Maclvor  made 
an  application  to  the  board  to  have  classics  and  French  taught  in 
Newtownstewart  School,  or  any  national  school,  vested  or  non-vested, 
where  it  is  really  required.  On  December  18,  we  were  told  that  '  the 
Commissioners  approved  of  the  general  principle  of  placing  the  attain- 
ment of  a  knowledge  of  classics  and  French  within  reach  of  the 
poorer  classes,  provided  it  can  be  done  without  injury  to  the  primary 
instruction  given  in  the  national  schools.'  With  this  resolution  the 
friends  of  higher  education  were  greatly  delighted — though  there 
were  persons  who  warned  us  that  it  would  not  be  executed.  Pro- 
ceeding upon  it,  I  applied,  in  the  name  of  the  Lord  Bishop  of  Down, 
the  Mayor  of  Belfast,  and  some  of  the  principal  merchants  and  manu- 
facturers of  Belfast,  for  leave  to  have  the  teachiDg  of  classics  intro- 
duced into  the  Belfast  Model  School,  and  we  asked  the  Board  to 
appoint  a  teacher,  or  allow  us  to  appoint  a  teacher,  we  agreeing  to 
pay  the  expenses  for  six  months,  that  the  experiment  might  have  a 
fair  trial.  To  that  application  I  have  received  no  answer.  We 
leam,  from  a  return  oniered  by  the  House  of  Commons,  that  the 
Resident  Commissioner  has  drawn  out  a  plan  for  the  introduction  of 
classics  and  French  into  model  and  other  schools — a  plan  which  seems 
to  me  a  very  excellent  and  quite  a  practicable  one.  The  estimated 
expenditure  for  carrying  out  this  scheme  would  only  be  a  little  over 
£  1,000.  On  May  28,  1867,  the  Commissioners,  while  adopting  Mr* 
Macdonnell's  plan,  and  ordering  a  letter  to  be  written  to  the  Lord 
Lieutenant,  applying  for  means  for  carrying  out  the  proposed  scheme 
in  the  National  Schools,  resolved  that  '  it  would  be  also  desirable,  if 
the  plan  should  be  carried  out  in  connexion  with  the  establishment 
of  model  schools  under  the  terms  of  the  letter  of  the  Right  Hon. 
C.  P.  Fortescue,  of  19th  June,  1866.*  The  union  of  these  two  things 
in  the  recommendation  excited  great  astonishment,  and  led  some  to 
think  that  they  never  meant  to  carry  out  their  own  resolution/' 

After  this  account  of  what  had  actually  taken  place,  he  went  on  to 
show  that  in  respect  of  higher  academic  education,  Ireland  was  behind 
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most  other  civilised  countries  ;  and  in  summing  up  finally  wbat  it  was 
that  he  and  those  who  felt  with  him  sought  to  see  executed,  he  laid 
down  the  following  programme  : — 

(1.)  **  We  wish  the  resolution  of  the  Commissioners  of  Education 
carried  out  honestly  and  efficiently.  That  resolution  was  passed  after 
deliberation  ;  it  was  published  to  the  world,  and  the  public,  I  trust, 
will  insist  on  its  execution.  We  claim  that  Mr.  Macdonnell's  plan 
have  a  fair  trial  in  our  model  and  other  schools.  I  anticipate  the 
greatest  good  to  follow.  First,  it  will  hold  out  an  cncoumgement  to 
our  teachers  to  become  better  scholars,  and  thus  make  them  better 
instructors,  and  enable  them  to  hold  a  higher  place  and  exercise  a 
higher  influence  in  the  districts  in  which  they  reside.  I  am  awars 
that  there  have  been  great  scholars  who  have  not  been  apt  teachers, 
but  this  arises  not  from  their  scholarship,  but  fix>m  a  natural  in- 
capacity which  would  be  seen  in  a  more  marked  way  were  their 
education  more  imperfect.  Some  people  think  that,  were  the  higher 
branches  introduced  into  common  schools,  the  teachers  might  be 
tempted  to  neglect  the  elementary  branches.  But  this  has  not  been 
the  result  in  Scotland,  where  classics  are  taught  in  so  many  of  the 
parish  and  Free  Church  schools.  The  National  Board  can  easily  put 
the  teaching  of  classics  and  French  under  such  regulations  as  will 
prevent  its  abuse,  and  by  its  efficient  inspectors  secure  that  the  rules 
be  attended  to.  I  believe  Mr.  Macdonnell's  scheme  contains  pro- 
visions for  checking  all  possible  perversions.  The  parish  and  (>im- 
mittee  of  Council  schools  in  Scotland  send  up,  we  have  seen,  a 
considerable  per-centage  of  students  to  the  universities  ;  why  should 
not  our  National  Schools  do  the  same  ?  I  am  confident  that  by  the 
proposed  scheme  a  considerable  number  would  go  up  directly  from 
the  National  Schools  to  the  various  colleges ;  and  a  far  greater 
number  would  imbibe  a  taste  which  would  carry  them  on  to  oar 
higher  academies,  where  they  would  complete  what  had  been  begun, 
and  go  forth  with  an  enlightened  training  to  fulfil  the  duties  de- 
volving upon  them  in  the  various  walks  of  life.'* 

(2.)  ''  We  wish  to  have  a  system  of  higher  academies  judiciously 
planted  through  Ireland.  We  wish,  with  this  view,  first  of  all,  to 
have  the  recommendations  of  the  Royal  Commission  carried  out  in 
regard  to  Endowed  Schools.  There  was  a  difference  of  opinion 
among  the  Commissioners  on  some  points,  but  there  was  a  substantial 
agreement;  let  at  least  the  points  of  argument  be  immediately 
attended  to,  and  the  legal  points  be  settled  by  legal  men.  It  will  be 
acknowledged  by  nearly  every  one  that  the  £rasmus  Smith  Schools 
might  be  reformed  so  as  to  accomplish  vastly  more  good  than  they 
are  now  doing.  Let  the  £ndowed  Schools  be  thrown  open  in  the 
way  in  which  the  spirit  of  the  age  is  insisting  that  Oxford,  Cam* 
bridge,  and  Dublin  Universities  be  opened  to  all  classes.  There  would 
still  be  parts  of  the  country  unprovided  for,  and  it  would  not  be 
difficult  to  supply  them.  I  do  not  propose  that  the  Government 
should  of  itself,  at  a  great  expenditure,  set  up  schools  all  over 
Ireland ;  but  it  should  aid  and  oi'ganize  local  liberality,  and  encourage 
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• 
a  combiuation  of  efibrt.  I  am  not  singular  in  holding  that  by  a  more 
judicious  dispensation  of  the  fund  of  the  Endowed  Schools  a  con- 
siderable sum — say  £  10,000  a  year — might  be  saved  to  give  aid  to 
academies  instituted  by  private  effort  Should  this  be  found  in- 
sufficient, I  am  sure  the  country  would  not  grudge  a  few  thousand 
pounds  (and  this  would  suffice)  out  of  the  public  purse  to  make  the 
colleges  thoroughly  useful,  to  gratify  the  general  taste  of  the  people 
for  a  higher  education,  and  raise  an  educated  middle  class  in 
Ireland." 

Rev.  James  MacItor  read  a  paper  "  On  Intermediate  Education," 
and  said  he  intended  bringing  before  the  Association  a  step  in  Iriah 
education  which  excited  some  local  interest ; — ^the  introduction  of 
classics  and  French  into  our  common  National  Schools.  It  was  well 
known  that  with  most  of  the  outer  machinery  of  education  Ireland 
was  well  supplied.  First,  the  National  Schools  had  in  competition 
with  them  several  denominational  agencies ; — the  Church  Education 
Society,  the  Christian  Brothers'  Schools,  &c.;  and  next  the  Royal 
Schools,  the  Diocesan  Schools,  many  endowed,  and  many  private 
schools,  and  all  providing  as  good  a  classical  and  scientific  education 
as  could  be  desired.  Finally,  several  universities,  old  and  new,  vieing 
with  each  dther  in  offering  collegiate  and  professional  education  with 
all  kinds  of  honours,  diplomas,  emoluments,  and  degrees.  Afler  boys 
have  learned  to  speak,  read,  and  write  their  own  language  he  knew  no 
subject  so  suitable  for  their  organs  or  capacities  as  the  study  of 
languages,  he  meant  the  attainment  of  languages  as  such,  as  distin- 
guished from  the  study  of  the  subjects  treated  of  by  authors,  and 
used  as  text  books.  Exclusively  then  of  their  utility  in  affording 
a  stepping-stone  to  advanced  education,  he  advocated  their  study 
as  in  itself  desirable. 

DISCUSSIOK. 

Rev.  JoHM  Macnauqhten  said  the  system  of  education  at  present  existing  was 
an  aaomaly,  coneiBting,  as  it  at  present  did,  simply  of  two  parts — the  elementary 
portion  and  the  portion  connected  with  the  higher  class.  If  the  link  be  left  inoom- 
plete  between  the  two  sections,  the  end  contemplated  by  the  founders  of  the 
Natiooid  System  of  Education  would  never  be  carried  out.  For  a  long  time  it 
was  difficult  to  persuade  the  Legislature  that  an  intermediate  system  of  eduoation 
was  necessary,  and  that  as  long  as  this  remained  neglected,  no  really  good  eflfect 
could  be  given  to  the  system  of  National  Education  ;  but  now  that  they  had 
acknowlMged  it  was  their  duty,  they  should  go  to  the  Government  and  press 
upon  them  the  necessity  of  the  establishment  of  these  institutions.  By  the  estab*^ 
lishment  of  intermediate  schools  the  studies  of  the  teachers  would  be  raised,  and 
their  payment  would  also  be  raised.  Better  qualified  men  would  be  obtained  for  the 
schoob,  and  the  object  of  the  humblest  National  School  teacher  would  be,  not  to 
get  to  class  one,  or  two,  or  three,  but  he  would  contemplate  passing  on  from 
stage  to  stage  up  to  the  professorial  chair  itself.  No  system  was  complete  unless 
this  could  te  done.  It  was  all  very  fine  to  talk  of  the  power  of  the  Irishman, 
and  to  ask  what  is  to  hinder  his  going  into  oompetition  with  the  EngUsh  and 
Scotch  men,  but  he  was  not  put  upon  a  fair  footing,  because  no  weapons  were 
given  to  him  to  fight  the  battle  of  life,  as  all  the  munitions  of  war  were  taken 
from  him.  What  they  wanted  was  a  fair  field  and  no  favour,  and  all  the 
advantages  which  were  to  be  had  In  England  and  Scotland. 
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Mr.  0.  CorriN  (Boeton)  wished  to  speak  from  the  Ammcan  tUnd-pohtt 
Th^  felt  in  America  that  it  was  ncoessarj  to  have  a  link  between  the  common 
school  and  the  college.  Every  town  there  with  a  population  of  6,000  most  estab- 
lish a  high  school,  and  if  the  town  fail  in  establishing  this  school  the  superinten- 
dent is  empowered  to  form  the  school  himself,  and  levj  a  tax  npon  the  town  to 
defray  the  expense.  Schools  for  technical  education,  schools  of  design,  and 
mercantile  schools,  were  existing ;  and  in  some  of  the  States — in  Illinois,  Maaaa- 
chusetts,  and  Ohio— female  colleges  wore  established  where  ladies  oonld  have  s 
course  of  education  ft^  of  charge. 

Mr.  Robert  Pattsrsoit  said  that  natural  science  should  be  made  a  branch  jof 
study  in  all  the  schools,  no  matter  how  high  or  how  low. 

Bey.  BioHABD  Iryinb  said :  We  are  all  agreed  that,  where  posrible,  instmc- 
tion  in  classics  should  be  given  in  the  primary  schools  of  the  oountnr,  but  there 
would  be  some  clever  boys  in  these  schools  who  would  be  fitted  for  a  hii^ 
education  than  thev  can  give.  Where  are  they  to  ^t  this  education?  In  the 
Royal  Schools,  which  have  a  splendid  staiT  of  distinguished  acfaolan  for  their 
teachers.  How  are  the  children  to  be  induced  to  attend  them  ?  Ist*  by  lower- 
ing the  fees  to  four  guineas  a  year,  a  sum  sufficiently  large  when  the  ampk 
endowments  of  the  school  are  borne  in  mind ;  2nd,  by  founding  school  scholar- 
ships, value  of  £20  a  year,  to  be  given  to  the  best  and  most  intelligent  boys  hi 
each  of  the  schools.  There  used  to  be  four  of  these  in  the  Ennislollen  sdiool, 
which  exercised  a  most  salutary  influence  on  the  pupils.  What  shoold  the 
coUeffe  inducements  be  ?  Money  prizes  at  each  of  the  honour  examinations,  laj 
£10  for  a  first  honour  and  £5  for  a  second  honour.  These  prises  would  hdp  the 
students,  and  stimulate  them  to  engage  in  study  when  want  of  the  means  of 
support  compels  them  to  spend  most  of  th^r  time  in  the  dmdgc^  of  private 
tuition.  Lastly,  the  fee  of  sixteen  guineas  a  year  is  too  large  a  sum  for  an 
ordinary  student  to  pay.  If  there  were  a  considerable  reduction  here  more 
students  would  be  induced  to  enter,  the  revenues  of  the  college  would  not  snflier, 
and  a  great  impulse  would  be  given  to  the  education  of  the  masses. 

Rev.  L.  £.  Berkelet  (Lurgan)  had  noticed  with  great  regret  that  sonw 
Members  of  Parliament  had  said  this  was  not  an  important  matter,  but  it  was 
important,  and  would  not  be  put  aside  until  some  relief  were  had.  From  theee 
classical  schools  men  of  emioeDce  had  arisen,  and  they  had  only  to  encourage 
such  schools  and  many  of  their  youths  would  receive  a  start  in  life.  The  Lqp*- 
lature  should  give  an  opportunity  of  getting  on  in  the  world.  It  was  this  con- 
necting link  of  intermediate  schools  that  was  required. 

Br.  Hancock  said  the  class  of  schools  left  out  of  the  State  management  was 
the  intermediate  schools,  which  were  left  to  private  enterprise.  This  class  of 
schools  was  decidedly  the  most  important  class  in  the  community.  Our  present 
law  violates  another  system  of  State  policy,  for  if  they  tox  the  country  to  provide 
education  for  all  the  people  and  leave  out  the  most  important  class,  they  were 
adopting  a  most  unjust  system  of  taxation. 

Dr.  Robert  Steen  said  that  it  was  a  shame  to  this  country  that  there  should 
be  towns  like  Ballymena,  Antrim,  and  Coleraine  without  a  classical  school.  In 
the  small  towns  of  Germany  you  will  see  thoroughly-equipped  schools  of  the 
kind  wanted  in  Ireland. 

Mr.  David  Ross  would  press  upon  the  attention  of  the  section  that  when  there 
was  a  want  in  a  locality  a  grant  should  be  made  to  establish  seminaries  where 
young  men  should  be  taught  classics.  In  the  Queen's  College,  to  a  great  extent, 
the  professors  are  often  employed  to  do  schoolmaster^s  work,  and  if  the  students 
had  previously  been  trained  to  the  subjects  of  the  professors'  lectures,  a  great 
gain  would  be  made  to  all  parties. 

Rev.  JoHH  Scott  Porter  snid  one  important  branch  of  the  higher  education 
was  tolerated  in  the  National  Schools — he  meant  mathematics,  and  some 
teachers  who  taught  that  were  not  permitted  to  teach  a  boy  the  Latin  grammar 
or  the  rudiments  of  the  French  language.  Now,  this  was  an  anomaly.  He 
thought  the  establishment  of  the  high  schools  connected  with  the  National 
Schools  might  obviate  the  difficulty,  and  he  also  thought  these  schools  should 
oontidn  a  number  of  ftee  pupils. 
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ReT.  W.  MaoIlwainb  agreed  that  intennediaie  achools  were  neeeasarj.  Let 
the  saggestions  and  leoommendatioiifl  from  the  Commiflsiooen  as  to  Uie  endowed 
aehools  be  carried  out,  and,  if  this  were  done,  all  that  was  necceoary  was  to 
aabsidize  and  sostain  what  were  in  existence,  and  which  woidd  go  far  to  meet 
their  wants. 


MISCELLANEOUS. 


Rev.  Dr.  Brtce,  Belfast,  read  a  paper  on  **  The  Historj  and 
pecaliar  features  of  the  Belfast  Seminaries  for  Higher  Education." 
He  gave  an  account  of  the  labours  of  Mr.  David  Mason,  who  was  a 
schoolmaster  in  Belfast  one  hundred  years  ago,  and  originated 
several  important  improvements  in  education.  He  then  gave  an 
account  of  the  founding  of  the  Belfast  Academy  at  the  instance  of 
the  Rev.  Dr.  Crombie.  He  spoke  of  the  original  constitution  of  the 
Academy,  and  pointed  out  its  excellences  and  its  defects.  Twenty- 
five  years  later  the  Belfast  Academical  Institution  was  founded, 
which  copied  the  constitution  of  the  older  seminary,  except  that  it 
had  no  principal.  The  joint  action  of  the  two  Belfast  seminaries 
he  said,  had  originated  and  diffused  over  the  United  Kingdom  edu- 
cational improvements  of  great  value.  He  instanced  the  systematic 
teaching  of  the  natural  sciences  in  schools,  which  was  first  intro- 
duced into  the  Belfast  Academy  in  1830  by  one  of  his  colleagues, 
and  was  immediately  adopted  by  his  friend.  Dr.  Steen,  of  the 
Academical  Institution.  He  concluded  by  adverting  to  the  diffi- 
culties which  the  Academy  had  at  present  to  encounter  from  the 
almost  ruinous  state  of  its  buildings  ;  but  said  that  a  decree  of  the 
Court  of  Chancery  had  recently  been  obtained  to  remove  the  impedi- 
ments which  hindered  its  resuscitation,  and  a  subscription  was  being 
set  on  foot  to  effect  that  object. 

Rev.  J.  Scott  Pobter  read  a  paper  '^  On  the  Educational 
Advantages  of  a  Decimal  System  of  Money,  Weights,  and  Measures." 
The  author  showed,  with  much  ability,  the  immense  saving  of  time 
and  labour,  both  in  mercantile  and  ordinary  transactions,  which 
would  result  from  the  adoption  of  this  system. 
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HEALTH. 


THE   SANITABT  LAWS.* 


What  Measures  are  necessary  to  secure  Efficiency  and  Uni- 
formity in  the  working  of  the  Sanitary  Laws  throughout  the 
Kingdom  9— By  W.  H.  Michael,  I\C.S. 

I 


T  is  assumed  in  tho  following  paper : — 


Ist  That  a  uniform  system  of  health  legislation  should  apply  to 

all  parts  of  England  and  Wales. 
2nd.  That  this  system  should  be  compulsory. 
3rd.  That  a  central  body  (Ministry  of  Public  Health)  should  be 

established,  in  all  cases  to  direct  local  action,  and  to  act  as  a 

Court  of  Appeal. 
4th.  That  all    local    powers    should    be    vested    in    one    local 

authority. 
5th.  That  the  whole   of  the   kingdom   should  be   divided   into 

districts;  each  district  under  the  control  of  one  local  authority. 
6th.  That   each   local   authority  should   have   attached    to  it  a 

medical  officer  of  health. 

The  objects  of  health  legislation  should  comprise — 
(a.)  Prevention  and  removal  of  nuisances. 
(6.)  Regulation  and  supervision  of  dwelling  houses. 
(c,)  Making  and  keeping  in  repair  roads  and  streets. 
(d)  Effecting   public  improvements,  and  dii*ecting   private  im- 
provements. 
(ej)  Water  supply. 

(/.)  Public  lighting  and,  where  necessary,  private  lighting. 
(g,)  Establishment  and  superintendence  of  markets. 
(A.)  Supervision  of  food 
(t.)  Providing  baths  and  wash-houses. 
(j.)  ,,         public  recreation  grounds. 

{k.)  „         burial  grounds. 

To  accomplish  these  objects  an  entire  reconstruction  and  consoli- 
dation of  existing  statutes  is  essential.  All  powers  regarding  public 
health  entrusted  to  boards  of  guardians,  highway  boards,  sewer  and 
nuisance  authorities,  should  be  abrogated.  The  present  state  of  the 
law,  the  numerous  and  often  conflicting  enactments  through  which 

*  See  TraruaotioMy  18C6,  pp.  478,  494.    For  Abstracts  and  Discussion,  see 
p.  541. 
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it  is  distribated,  and  the  various  bodies  to  whom  its  ezecatiou  is 
entrusted,  renders  effective  action  doubtful  and  diffictdt,  often  in- 
deed, impossible.  Permissive  legislation  has  proved  itself  to  be 
worse  than  useless.  All  legislation  up  to  18dG,  when  the  Sanitary 
Act  passed,  left  it  optional  on  bodies  expressly  created  to  conserve 
the  public  health  whether  any  steps  should  be  taken  to  carry  out  the 
Acts  entrusted  to  them  for  execution.  The  Sanitary  Act,  1866, 
vests  in  the  Home  Secretary  powers,  upon  complaint  and  after  in- 
quiry, to  remedy  deficiencies  in  the  execution  of  sanitary  works  in 
any  given  district.  It  is  left  quite  to  chance  whether  these  powers 
are  ever  called  into  action.  A  general  system  is  required,  under 
which  it  would  be  impossible  that  defects  should  be  recognized 
and  po  steps  taken  to  provide  a  remedy.  A  Ministry  of  Health,  the 
chief  having  a  seat  in  Parliament,  to  which  ho  would  be  responsible, 
and  a  Board,  oiiginecrtDg  and  medical,  directing  local  works,  and  to 
which  every  medical  officer  of  health  would  be  responsible,  acting  also 
as  a  court  of  appeal  in  the  cases  to  be  hereafter  noted,  would  give  in- 
telligent action  to  sanitary  legislation  throughout  all  the  districts  of 
the  kingdom.  Medical  officers  of  health,  whose  whole  time  should 
be  devoted  to  the  duties  of  tbeir  office,  nominated  by  the  Health 
Ministry,  but  with  salai'ics  paid  by  the  districts  to  which  they  were 
respectively  appoiuted,  would  form  part  of  the  Ministry  of  Public 
Health,  furnish  reports  to  it  of  the  sanitary  condition  of  their  dis« 
tricts,  and  thus  secure  the  objects  contemplated  by  the  Sanitary  Act, 
1866. 

There  are  other  matters  connected  with  medical  jurispru- 
dence which  would  be  taken  cognizance  of  by  the  Health  Ministry, 
the  officers  of  health  being  the  recognized  authority  to  examine 
into  and  give  evidence  respecting  any  case  of  death  which 
demanded  judicial  iuquiry.  The  pressing  difficulty  is  to  reconcile 
effective,  vigorous,  and  coercive  central  action  with  local  indepen- 
dence. This  paper  assumes  that,  in  conserving  public  health,  cul- 
pable negligence  of  sanitary  precautions  must  be  remedied  by  some 
supreme  authority.  The  Sanitary  Act,  1867,  gives  powers  to  sewer 
authorities  to  combine  for  the  purpose  of  executing  a  joint  system  of 
sewerage.  It  is  here  assumed  that  where  it  is  for  the  good  of  an 
extended  district  that  combined  work  should  be  undertaken,  the 
central  authority  shall  have  power  to  compel  those  districts  so  to  be 
benefited  to  join  in  the  work,  and  to  share  pro  rata  in  the  expense. 
Such  a  system  would  have  saved  millions  of  pounds  in  the  districts 
of  the  metropolis  and  its  suburbs  alone,  and  would  have  saved 
the  interminable  litigation  of  adjoining  districts  which  is  now  in  pro- 
gress. Our  cesspool  system  poisoned  wells  and  springs ;  drainage 
into  rivers  is  fast  converting  them  into  open  sewers.  Without  being 
able  to  point  to  any  system  of  dispoieal  of  universal  application,  it  is 
assumed  here  that  no  sewage  matter  should  be  allowed  to  drain  into  any 
watercourse,  ditch,  or  river,  and  that  any  new  legislation  should  not 
only  prevent  this  in  the  future,  but  negative  the  continuance  of  any 
such  existing  use.    For  the  regulation  of  dwellings,  their  construe* 
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tioD,  the  space  to  be  occupied,  the  ground  on  which  they  are  to  be 
built,  their  ventilation,  and  general  regulation,  whether  uscid  as  private 
dwellings  or  as  common  lodging  houses,  there  should  be  framed  a 
comprehensive  system  of  bye-laws,  these  to  be  of  universal  application, 
except  where  altered  to  meet  the  special  wants  of  a  district,  upon  the 
recommendation  of  the  officer  of  health,  and  under  the  sanction  of  the 
central  authority.  The  regulation  of  the  interior  of  houses,  the 
proper  use  of  sanitary  appliances,  will  be  ever  beyond  any  authority ; 
they  must  depend  on  the  intelligence  of  the  people,  and,  not  capable 
of  being  enforced  by  legislative  enactments,  can  only  be  hoped  for 
when  there  shall  be  an  extended  knowledge  of  the  value  of  pare  air 
and  pure  water,  cleanliness,  temperance,  and  order  in  the  preserva- 
tion of  health  and  life.  Much  of  the  present  difficulty  in  this  respect 
would  be  met  by  making  all  water-supply  constant,  and  thus  doing 
away  with  foul  water-cisterns  and  their  pernicious  consequences.  It 
is  thought  desirable  that  powers  should  be  given  to  local  authorities 
to  open  roads  for  public  lighting,  and  to  give  like  power  to  private 
individuals,  under  the  direction  of  the  central  authority,  or  them- 
selves to  supply  gas  to  private  consumers,  under  the  like  control,  but 
where  this  has  already  been  undertaken  by  private  enterprize,  then 
not  without  purchase  of  existing  works,  as  at  present  in  the  ease  of 
water  supply. 

As  a  summary,  it  is  suggested  that  what  is  at  present  required  in 
order  to  secure  efficiency  and  uniformity  in  the  working  of  the  sani- 
tary laws  throughout  the  kingdom  is  : — 

1st.  Their  consolidation. 

2nd.  The  adoption  of  means  to  enforce  them. 


^     '^         THE   REGISTRATION    SYSTEMS.* 

In  what  respects  do  the  Registration  Systems  of  England^  Ire^ 
landf  and  Scotland  need  Improvement y  and  is  it  desirable  that 
they  should  he  assimilated?  By  Arthur  Ransome,  M.B. 
Cantab. 

IN  attempting  to  discuss  this  question  within  the  short  limits  of  this 
Paper,  I  shall  speak  with  the  more  confidence  since  I  know  that  most 
of  the  defects  in  the  registration  system  of  England  which  I  shall 
have  to  mention,  have  already  been  noticed  by  Dr,  Farr  or  by  the 
Registrar-General  himself,  and  it  is  well  known  that  it  is  theic 
earnest  desire  to  make  the  national  system  of  registration  as  perfect 
as  possible. 

In  establishing  the  present  system  of  the  registration  of  deaths  in 
England,  the  founders  seem  to  have  had  two  chief  objects  in  view : 
1.  To  obtain  a  numerical  test  of  the  health  of  the  population  in  dif- 
ferent parts  of  the  kingdom  ;  and,  2.  To  traceto    their  sources  the 

*  See  Transactions,  1859,  pp.  574,  585 ;  and  1860,  p.  xxviii.    For  Di^coasion, 
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morbid  influences  which  are  at  work,  so  that  all  the  preventable 
causes  of  death  maj  be  discovered  and  ultimately  removed. 

Many  incidental  purposes  are  doubtless  served  by  the  information 
collected  by  the  registrars  of  deaths,  but  it  may  be  assumed  with 
probability,  that  the  Government  did  not  undertake  the  inquiry, 
chiefly  for  economic  or  scientific  purposes,  but  rather  in  order  that 
its  results  might  be  immediately  applied  to  a  practical  end,  and  that 
by  its  means  they  might  discover  both  the  sanitary  condition  of  the 
people,  and  the  directions  in  which  their  condition  might  be  ame- 
liorated. 

It  may  be  well  to  inquire  how  far  the  methods  which  have  been 
employed  have  been  successful. 

The  Registrar-General  has  sought  to  attain  the  first  object  by  two 
methods  of  calculation : — 1.  By  the  simple  process  of  computing  the 
average  number  of  deaths  which  occur  in  each  town  or  district 
amongst  every  thousand  of  its  pot)ulation  ;  and,  2.  By  the  elaborate 
calculation  of  life  tables,  based  upon  the  information  gained  at  diflerent 
census,  and  upon  the  registers  of  births  and  deaths. 

With  regard  to  the  first-mentioned  of  these  measures  of  public 
health,  it  must  be  noticed  that  to  render  it  in  any  degree  successful 
certain  conditions  must  be  fulfilled.  The  place  to  which  it  is  applied 
must  have  a  population,  stable  in  its  nature  as  to  number  and  class 
of  population,  with  a  constant  birth-rale,  and  with  little  or  no  fluc- 
tuation in  its  numbers  from  emigration  or  immigration.  If  it  were 
possible  to  find  a  community  of  this  nature,  then  the  numerical  pro- 
portion of  the  deaths  to  its  population  would  probably  serve  as  a 
good  index  to  the  health  of  its  inhabitants,  and  the  variations  of  this 
proportion  in  a  series  of  years  would  mark  the  varying  intensity  of 
the  different  morbid  influences  surrounding  them.  Moreover,  if  any 
other  place  could  be  discovered  with  a  similar  set  of  inhabitants, 
their  respective  death-rates  might  be  used  as  a  gauge  of  their  com- 
parative salubrity,  and  of  the  relative  viability  of  their  inhabitants. 

Unfortunately  it  is  only  necessary  to  name  these  conditions  to 
know  that  they  would  not  be  found  fulfilled,  even  to  a  slight  degree, 
in  any  town  or  district  of  the  kingdom.  1.  In  the  first  place,  there 
is  a  constant  flow  of  young  and  healthy  lives  from  the  country  into 
the  large  towns,  diminishing  the  rate  of  mortality  in  the  towns,  and 
unduly  raising  it  in  the  country ;  and  it  has  been  said  upon  high 
authority,*  that  were  it  not  for  this  advantage,  the  death-rates  of 
some  densely  crowded  towns  would  exceed  their  birth-rates,  and 
they  would  diminish  instead  of  increase  in  numbers. 

2.  There  is  also  a  smaller  but  equally  constant  outflow  of  popu- 
hition  going  on ;  first,  of  well-to-do  families,  flying  from  the  disease 
and  dirt  of  towns  in  search  of  healthy  dwellings  in  the  suburbs ;  and, 
again,  of  diseased  or  aged  persons  returning  to  their  old  homes 
to  die. 

Many  of  those  who  have  come  into  the  towns  from  the  country, 

*  M  On  the  Variation  of  the  Death-rate  in  England,"  by  William  Royston, 
Manchester  and  Salf(Mrd  Sanitary  Association. 
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fttrong  lind  apparently  healthy,  have  given  wAy  under  the  depresamg 
influences  which  they  have  met  with,  and  whilst  some  return  volun- 
tariij  to  their  homes  in  the  countr j,  partly  in  the  hope  of  reeorerj, 
and  partly  from  the  natural  desire  to  die  amongst  their  friends  and 
relations ;  others,  not  a  few  of  them  domestic  servants,  are  sent  home 
by  their  employers  invalided,  and,  perhaps,  shortly  to  die. 

These  two  currents  of  migration  occasionally  tend  to  neutralise 
one  another,  but  sometimes,  as  in  the  contrast  between  certain 
Suburban  and  country  districts,  they  combine  to  intensify  the  dis- 
crepancies between  the  death-rates.* 

The  death-rates  are  also  affected  not  only  directly  by  the  importa- 
tion or  removal  of  healthy  or  diseased  lives,  but  they  are  greatly 
Injured  as  standards  of  comparison  between  diftrent  places,  by 
inequalities  in  the  proportionate  numbers  of  the  population  at  difierent 
ages. 

It  is  not  difficult  to  understand,  that,  owing  to  the  very  diflferent 
expectations  of  life  at  diflerent  ages,  any  inequality  between  two 
places  in  the  proportions  of  their  populations  at  difierent  ages  will, 
of  necessity,  prevent  safe  conclusions  as  to  their  comparative 
healthiness  from  being  drawn  fVom  their  death-rates.  The  proper- 
tions  of  the  population  at  different  ages  vary  very  greatly  in  difllerent 
places,  not  only  fVom  the  influence  of  the  unequal  migration  of  the 
diflbrent  ages,  but  also  fVom  the  varying  birth-rate. 

Tabu  I.— Average  Birth*rate  to  every  1,000  Persons  living  in  the  following 

Counties  and  Towns. 


1865. 

1855-1864 

(Average.) 

SuBRET  (Extra  Metropolitan) 

... 

81-8 

29-9 

Berkshire 

... 

820 

818 

BEDrOBDSHIRE 

... 

86-6 

84-6 

Hbrefobdbbibb 

•.. 

280 

29-6 

STAFrOBDflHIRB 

... 

41-1 

411 

Lancashire 

••• 

87-2 

87-8 

Northumberland... 

.. . 

87-6 

85-6 

Durham     ... 

... 

... 

48-6 

42-0 

London      ... 

... 

•.• 

85  6 

840 

Manchester 

... 

•.• 

86-7 

_ 

Liverpool  ... 

... 

... 

87-5 

_ 

BlRMINQBAM 

... 

•.. 

41-6 

_ 

Stockton   ... 

... 

... 

58-7 

... 

Wantaob  ... 

•*• 

... 

801 

^" 

*  A  good  instance  of  this  fact  is  to  be  found  in  the  contrast  between  the 
Tital  statistics  of  Bowdon  and  Altrincham,  two  places  situated  dose  to  one 
another,  about  9  miles  from  Manchester.  Altrincham  is  a  small  country  town 
of  6,628  inhabitants,  chiefly  shop-keepers  and  labourers.  Bowdon  is  a  Idnd  of 
railway  suburb  of  MancheBter,  wiUi  a  population  of  1»827  penoiUi  moat  of 
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A  glance  at  the  aooompanjing  table  will  show  how  very  uneqoal 
are  the  birth-rates  of  difibrent  towDS.  There  are  many  reasons  why 
the  birth-rate  should  vary,  not  only  in  different  countries,  Arom 
race,  climate,  &c,  bat  also  in  the  same  coantry,  and  in  different 
years,  from  Uie  yaried  conditions  under  which  liie  inhabitants  live, 
and  from  moral,  economical,  or  physiological  causes,  quite  apart  from 
the  salubrity  of  towns  or  the  h^Uiiness  of  inhabitants.  It  depends 
especially  upon  the  number  of  marriages,  and  this  again  upon  the 
proportion  of  individuals  who  are  of  marriageable  ages,  upon  the 
condition  of  trade,  the  plenty  or  scarcity  of  the  necessaries  of  life. 
A  largo  birth-rate  almost  always  leads  to  a  large  death-rate, 
and  since  many  of  these  deaths  do  not  necessarily  occur  in  con- 
sequence of  the  bad  health  of  the  parents,  or  of  defectiye  physical 
sanitary  arrangements,  it  is  impossible  justly  to  compare  places 
which  are  unequal  in  the  relative  proportions  of  births  to  popula- 
tion.* 

2.  The  English  Life  Tables  were  constructed  originally  by  Dr. 
Farr,  to  represent  both  the  mean  age  of  the  living  of  any  population 
and  the  mean  time  which,  according  to  past  experience,  an  existing 
generation  will  live.  If  the  data  upon  which  these  tables  are  con- 
structed were  reliable,  the  expectation  of  life,  at  the  different  ages 
which  they  portray,  would  probably  be  the  best  possible  measure  of 
the  health  of  a  population,  and  might  be  used  for  purposes  of  com- 
parison. Unfortunately  their  basis  is  afiected,  though  in  a  less  de- 
gree than  are  the  ordinary  death-rates,  by  the  same  disturbing  causes 
which  have  just  been  mentioned.  Mr.  Rumsey  has  recently  pointed 
outf  the  insufficient  nature  of  the  statistics  upon  which  they  are 
founded,  and  the  errors  they  are  liable  to  contain  owing  to  the 
various  degrees  of  reproductiveness  of  different  portions  of  the  popu- 
lation, and  especially  to  the  continual  migration  of  young  adults  ft'om 
rural  districts  to  cities  and  towns. 

I  have  already  remarked  that  the  sources  of  fallacy  which  have 
now  been  noted,  have  been  frequently  recognized  by  Dr.  Farr  in 
his  reports  to  the  Registrar-Greneral,  and  it  is  by  means  of  the  ad- 
mirable statistics  which  accompany  the  census  that  we  have  been 
able  to  ascertain  in  many  cases  the  extent  to  which  his  results  are 
affected  by  them.  Still,  the  discovery  of  such  errors  does  not  render 
the  rates  of  mortality  more  trustworthy  as  measures  of  the  health 
of  populations.  Many  and  serious  errors,  also,  have  been  com- 
mitted by  those  who  have  neglected  the  caution  of  Dr.  Farr,  whilst 


them  Mancheater  men  of  bnBiness,  their  families  and  servants.  The  annual 
death-rate  (average  of  8  years,  1856—64)  of  Altrincham  is  21'8  per  1,000,  of 
Bowdon,  12  per  1,000,  and  their  respectiYC  birth-rates  are,  Altrincham  86, 
Bowdon  19'5. 

♦  "  On  some  of  the  Numerical  Tests  of  the  Health  of  Towns,"  by  A.  Ran- 
some  and  W.  Royston.    Manchester  and  Salford  Sanitary  Association. 

t  "  On  the  Value  of  Life  Tables,"  by  H,  W.  Rumsey.  Manchester  Statistical 
Society. 
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they  have  grasped  at,  and  have  applied  indiscriminately^  the  apparentlj 
ready  means  presented  to  them  for  estimating  the  healthinees  of  a 
population,  the  salubrity  of  a  place,  or  the  value  of  sanitary  measures. 
It  is  not  necessary  now,  to  enlarge  ou  this  part  of  the  subject,  for 
when  it  is  considered  how  large  a  proportion  of  the  preventable 
mortality  of  our  towns  arises,  not  from  defects  in  the  sanitary 
arrangements  in  the  places  themselves,  but  ft'om  evil  habits,  and 
neglect  of  themselves  and  their  children  on  the  part  of  the  inhabi- 
tants, it  becomes  evident  at  once  tlmt  no  safe  conclusion  can  be 
drawn  from  these  recorded  death-i*ates,  either  as  to  the  healthiness 
of  places,  or  the  healthfulncss  of  their  inhabitants. 

There  is,  in  truth,  no  royal  road  to  knowledge  of  this  description  : 
it  can  only  be  attained  by  painful  inquiry  into  the  respective  efifects 
of  all  the  morbific  agencies  which  are  so  actively  at  work  in  large 
towns,  or  wherever  human  beings  are  crowded  together  in  '^  poverty, 
hunger,  and  dirt." 

It  will  probably  be  long  before  a  thoroughly  trustworthy  measure 
of  the  relative  health  of  different  portions  of  the  population  can  be 
obtained.  In  addition  to  the  information  now  secured,  it  will  be 
necessary  to  record  in  the  registers  of  death  the  duration  of  each 
person's  residence  in  the  respective  localities,  and  then  the  healih- 
rate  of  each  place  must  be  deduced  by  long  and  careful  investigation 
of  these  records. 

When  we  turn  to  the  second  branch  of  the  inquiry  conducted  by 
the  Registrar  Geneial,  namely,  the  investigation  into  the  causes  of 
death,  we  obtain  no  more  satisfactory  results. 

The  causes  of  death,  or  rather  the  names  of  the  diseases  which  are 
supposed  to  have  immediately  preceded  the  deaths,  recorded  in  the 
Registrar's  returns,  are  grouped  under  the  heads  of  a  carefully  framed 
classification  of  diseases. 

I  have  no  wish,  at  the  present  time,  to  criticize  this  arrangement ; 
the  nosological  tables  have  been  greatly  improved  since  they  were 
first  brought  out,  and  they  are  now  apparently  constructed  with  a 
view  of  obtaining  some  idea  of  the  true  causes  of  death,  the  various 
injurious  conditions  which  have  led  to  the  diseases  finally  entered  on 
tlie  certificates  of  death. 

The  defects  in  these  records  are  to  be  found,  not  in  the  arrange- 
ment of  the  statistical  tables,  but  in  the  data  upon  which  these  are 
founded. 

However  perfect  the  grouping  of  diseases  in  separate  classes  and 
orders,  the  tables  will  be  of  little  value  if  the  diseases  which  they 
include  have  been  imperfectly  observed  or  wrongly  entered. 

Unfortunately  the  evidence  given  by  these  statistics  cannot  be 
relied  upon  for  several  reasons. 

In  the  first  place,  the  returns  of  certified  deaths  are  very  incom- 
plete— the  registration  of  deaths  is  still  not  compulsory  ;  it  is  left  to 
all  the  uncertainty  of  voluntary  service — and,  in  consequence,  a  very 
large  proportion  of  deaths  are  not  certified  at  all.  It  has  been 
calculated  by  Dr.  Farr,  that  in  17  per  cent,  of  the  total  number  of 
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deaths'  registered  in  England  and  Wales  no  clue  is  given  to  the  cause 
of  death  ;  and  in  some  districts  it  is  stated,  upon  good  authority,* 
that  the  proportion  of  uncertified  deaths  is  more  than  70  per  cent. 

2.  The  certificates  of  the  causes  of  death  are  often  erroueou.*, 
either  purposely,  from  carelessness,  or  from  ignorance.  Without  a 
proper  inspection  of  the  body  of  the  deceased  it  is  sometimes  im- 
possible to  state  with  any  degree  of  probability  the  immediate  cause  of 
death.  There  is  a  strong  prejudice  amongst  many  people  against 
post-mortem  examinations,  and,  moreover,  few  medical  men  have 
either  tune  or  inclination  to  make  them  :  this  in  itself  would  be  a 
serious  hindrance  to  obtaining  correct  returns ;  not  only,  however, 
is  this  a  most  common  defect,  but,  in  some  instances,  certificates  arc 
signed  by  medical  men  when  they  have  not  seen  the  case  before 
death,  and  sometimes  even  when  they  have  not  seen  the  deceased 
either  during  the  illness  or  after  death.  Thus  it  often  happens  that 
a  mdre  guess  at  the  cause  of  death,  whether  probable  or  impro- 
bable, is  allowed  to  take  its  place  in  what  ought  to  be  a  record  of  well 
attested  and  well  observed  facts. 

Again,  many  persons  are  attended  upon  by  ignorant  or  unqualified 
practitioners,  who  are  utterly  unable  to  give  a  correct  statement  of 
the  causes  of  death. 

The  temptations  also  to  make  deliberately  false  returns  are  often 
very  great.  It  is  well  known  that  ambiguous  statements  of  the 
causes  of  death  or  of  the  duration  of  tlie  illness  are  occasionally  made 
by  qualified  medical  men,  in  order  to  escape  troublesome  inquiries 
on  the  part  either  of  friends  or  of  insurance  societies. 

There  is,  indeed,  at  present  little  or  no  security  against  directly 
fraudulent  entries  on  the  register,  and  it  is  believed  that  not  a  few 
crimes  are  allowed  to  pass  undetected  from  the  want  of  a  proper 
supervision  of  certificates. 

So  long,  also,  as  still-births,  or  those  alleged  to  be  such,  are  left 
unrecorded,  there  will  at  least  be  strong  grounds  for  suspicion  that 
many  cases  of  infanticide  escape  without  notice  or  punishment. 

Many  of  these  defects  would  probably  be  greatly  reduced  in  number 
by  the  adoption  of  Dr.  Farr's  suggestion  for  the  appointment  of  a  Re- 
gistration Medical  Officer  in  each  Superintendent  Registrar's  district, 
and  it  is  greatly  to  be  desired  that  this  Association  ^ould  urge  upon 
the  Secretary  of  State  for  the  Home  Department  the  necessity  that 
exists  for  the  appointment  of  such  an  officer  .f 

*  Report  of  the  Coxmnittee  appoialed  by  the  Manchester  Statistical  Society 
to  inquire  into  the  defects  of  the  system  of  registration  of  deaths. 

t  I  ventore  to  append  to  this  paper  a  form  of  Memorial  which  has  already 
been  forwarded  to  the  Home  Office  by  the  Manchester  and  Salford  Sanitary 
Association. 

**  The  following  address,  signed  by  about  100  of  the  most  influential 
citizens  and  merchants,  humbly  showeth, — That  the  registration  of  the 
cause  of  death  under  the  prorisions  of  the  existing  Registration  Act  not  being 
compulsory,  is,  in  our  opinion,  yery  imperfectly  performed.  The  certificates 
given  are  often  those  of  unqualified  medical  practitioners,  whilst  in  a  large 
number  of  instances  no  certificate  of  death  is  obtained.    That,  in  consequence 
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3.  The  usefulness  of  these  returns  is  also  much  lessened  by  the 
fact  that  as  thej  are  at  present  published,  they  do  not  indicate 
either  the  time  or  the  place  at  which  the  fatal  diseases  have  origi- 
nated ;  and  thus  they  render  no  assistance  in  determining  the  sur- 
rounding conditions  which  have  immediately  preceded  or  aoeom- 
panicd  the  outbreak  of  any  disorder.  They  throw  little  or  no  light 
upon  the  predisposing  or  exciting  causes  of  disease. 

Owing  to  this  fact,  even  a  weekly  return  of  deaths  in  any  place 
is  comparatively  useless ;  it  scarcely  serves  as  a  warning  sl^giunst  an 
epidemic  unless  this  is  rapidly  fatal  in  its  effects,  and  it  gives  no  clue 
to  the  atmospheric  or  other  conditions  which  favour  or  produce  it. 
The  elaborate  meteorological  tables  which  are  appended  to  the 
metropolitan  returns,  however  much  they  may  advance  physical 
science,  are  of  little  use  in  discovering  the  causes  of  disease. 

Much  might  probably  be  done  to  improve  these  records  of  the 
causes  of  death,  but  I  believe  that  before  long  it  will  be  fbund 
necessary  to  collect  returns,  not  only  of  deaths,  but  also  of  some 
diseases  as  they  arise.  In  this  way  only  can  we  hope  to  learn  the 
exact  place  and  time  at  which  these  diseases  have  arisen,  and  trace 
the  fluctuations  in  their  prevalence.  If  a  regular  and  systematic 
registration  of  disease,  such  as  that  proposed  by  the  British  Medical 
Association,*  were  to  be  combined  with  the  record  of  deaths,  we 

of  such  imperfect  registration^  the  reports  of  the  Registrar-Qeneral  are,  to  a 
great  extent,  useless  as  scientific  records,  and  comparatiyelj  valueless  as  a  basis 
for  legislation  for  sanitary  purposes.  That,  as  a  further  consequence  of  such 
impei?cct  registration,  and  ako  through  the  absence  from  the  Registration 
Act  of  any  provision  for  the  registration  of  still-births,  no  adequate  means 
exist  for  preventing  the  concealment  of  crimes  of  violence,  espeoaliy  in  the 
case  of  young  infants.  That  the  inquiry  held  in  the  Coroner*s  court,  from  the 
want  of  medical  evidence,  is  too  often  little  better  than  a  mere  form.  That 
there  is  in  many  parts  of  the  kingdom  a  total  want  of  efficient  sanitary  super- 
vision, and  that  in  consequence  thereof  the  causes  of  disease  are  not  auly 
brought  under  the  notice  of  the  local  authorities,  and  it  is  only  reasonable  to 
believe  that  many  deaths  thus  occur  which,  with  proper  care,  might  have  been 
prevented.  That  to  remedy  these  defects  there  ought,  as  your  memorialists 
believe  to  be,  in  all  parts  of  the  kingdom,  skilled  persons  appointed  as  officers 
of  health,  whose  function  it  should  be  to  examine  the  body  of  every  person,  the 
cause  of  whose  death  has  not  been  duly  certified  by  a  qualified  medical  practi- 
tioner ;  and  aJso  to  examine  the  body  of  every  infant  alleged  to  have  been 
still-bom,  the  fact  of  whose  still-birth  has  not  been  duly  certified  by  a  quali- 
fied medical  practitioner  ;  and  also  to  attend  as  Assessors  to  the  Coroner  at 
every  Coroner's  inquest ;  and  further  to  make  themselves  acquainted  with  the 
nature  and  causes  of  any  diseases  extensively  prevalent,  or  whose  prevalence 
is  to  be  feared,  and  report  to  the  local  authorities  or  to  the  Government ;  and 
to  give  such  advice  as  they  may  think  necessary  with  reference  to  the  steps  to 
be  taken  for  the  prevention  of  such  diseases  ;  and  generally  to  perform  the 
duties  of  Medical  Officers  of  Health.  And  your  memorialists  humbly  submit 
that  such  officers  ought  not  to  be  removable  by  the  local  authorities,  nor  be 
allowed  to  engage  in  the  ordinary  duties  of  medical  practice.  Your  memo- 
rialists therefore  humbly  suggest  that  the  matters  above  referred  to  may  receive 
such  consideration  as  their  importance  seems  to  demand ;  and,  that  with  a 
view  to  legislation  on  the  subject,  such  inquiries  may  be  made,  and  such  steps 
taken,  as  may  appear  best  calculated  to  aid  in  attaining  the  ends  proposed." 

*  bcc  ''  British  Medical  Journal,'*  August  25th,  1866,  p.  229, 
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Inighi  at  leisi  hope  to  add  greally  to  our  now  very  limited  knowledge 
of  epidemic  disease. 

At  present  also  the  return  of  deaths  only,  gives  no  measure  of 
the  extent  to  which  a  disease  has  spread  ;  it  only  shows  its  intensity. 
Even  partial  returns  of  new  cases  of  an  epidemic  disease  at  the 
time  of  their  occurrence  would  hoth  be  useful  as  a  warning  to  the 
public  and  would  indicate  the  degree  of  its  prevalence.  In  con- 
cluding this  brief  review  of  some  of  the  defects  of  the  present  system 
of  registration  of  deaths  I  must  express  my  regret  that  my  task 
ahould  have  b^n  one  of  fault-findiDg  only.  It  would  have  been 
a  much  more  congenial  labour  had  I  been  requested  to  point  out 
the  many  services  which  have  already  been  rendered  to  the  country 
by  the  Begistn^r-General  and  his  coadjutors.  But  this  was  not 
in  my  brief,  and  I  can  now  only  say  that  I  have  endeavoured  to 
speak  in  no  captious  spirit,  but  solely  in  the  hope  that  by  the  dis- 
cussion of  this  subject  by  the  Association  a  still  more  useful  and 
complete  system  of  r^lstration  may  be  inaugurated. 


BECBKATIOK  OF  THE  WOBKIVQ  CLASSES.* 

In  what  Form  and  to  what  Extent  is  it  dtsirabU  that  the 
Public  should  provide  Means  for  the  Recreation  of  the 
Working  Classes? — By  WiLLiAH  Habdwicke^  M.D.3 
Medical  Officer  of  Health  for  the  Parish  of  Paddington. 

THE  practical  interest  taken  by  the  public  in  this  matter  has  been 
sufficiently  manifest.  Many  plans  have  been  suggested  and 
readily  adopted.  At  one  tiqae  mechanics'  institutions  were  tbouffht 
to  be  what  was  most  desirable ;  co-of^erative  associations,  building 
societies,  and  industrial  partnersjiips  are  encouraged,  to  economise 
the  savings  of  workmen,  and  to  teach  habits  of  thrift ;  societies  have 
been  formed  for  the  promotion  of  early  closing  and  Saturday  half- 
holidays  ;  of  late  working  men's  clubs  have  been  founded,  and  are 
become  the  newest  philanthrophic  fashion,  whilst,  as  aupplementary 
and  complementxiry  to  these,  a  vigorous  crusade  has  been  made 
against  public-houses  by  temperance  societies,  and  men  who  believe 
that  by  regulating  the  licensing  system,  and  making  more  difficult 
the  means  of  procuring  intoxicating  liquors,  people  will  abandon 
their  drinking  habits,  and  betake  themselves  to  a  less  delpterioua 
method  of  enjoyment.  It  is  found,  however,  that  whatever  success 
may  have  severally  attended  these  attempts,  something  additional  is 
needed,  acceptable  to  those  for  whose  benefit  it  is  designed,  as  well 
as  to  those  by  whom  it  is  proposed. 

*  For  Abstracts  and  Discussion,  see  p.  652. 
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All  plans  hitherto  proposed  and  attempted  are,  I  think,  found  to 
bo  either  defective  or  incomplete  in  themselves,  or  fail  from  being, 
either  in  their  origination  or  working,  distasteful  to  the  healthy 
instincts  of  those  for  whom  they  are  intended.  At  all  events  it  will 
readily  be  admitted  that  much  remains  to  be  done  in  providing  re- 
creation for  the  working  classes  before  the  question  reaches  a  satis* 
factory  solution. 

Men  crave  for  bodily  and  mental  relaxation  and  excitement,  but, 
for  want  of  beneficial  means  for  gratifying  this  craving,  are  obliged 
to  resort  to  artificial  stimulants,  hence  the  corrupting  influence  of 
drinking  habits  felt  in  every  section  of  the  community.  The  upper 
ranks  have  in  some  measure  emancipated  themselves  from  the  per- 
nicious vice ;  a  large  proportion  find  recreation  and  amusement  in 
travel,  in  shooting,  fishing,  boating,  cricketing,  athletic  and  field 
sports,  or  in  the  volunteer  movement ;  even  they,  however,  are 
much  too  often  compelled  to  resort  to  places  where  the  drinking 
system  is  a  necessity,  while  for  the  working  people  there  is  no  option* 
If  they  would  play  skittles,  quoits,  billiards,  cricket,  or  enjoy  cheap 
musical  entertainment  at  the  music  halls,  it  is  first  of  all  necessary 
to  spend  money,  and  secondly  that  they  should  spend  it  in  drink. 

In  view  of  this  defect  in  existing  social  arrangements  it  is  clear 
that  what  is  now  wanted  is  a  scheme  for  supplying  most  of  the 
advantages  now  obtainable  by  working  men  at  places  only  where  it 
is  the  interest  of  the  proprietors  to  vitiate  the  taste,  and  unneces- 
sarily increase  the  expenses  of  his  patrons. 

In  every  large  town  in  England,  I  believe,  it  should  be  a  public 
duty  to  provide  means  for  the  healthful  physical  and  mental  recrea- 
tion of  the  people. 

Instead  of  undertaking  this  duty  in  the  spirit  of  a  schoolmaster, 
the  object  should  be  to  take  advantage  of  the  healthy  instincts  that 
now  exhibit  themselves,  and  regulate,  in  accordance  with  reason  and 
experience,  the  natural  propensities  which  too  generally  are  supposed 
to  be  inherent  only  in  early  years,  but  which  must  be  more  or  less 
enjoyed  in  adult  life.  During  childhood  and  youth  every  one  feels 
an  insatiable  desire  for  change,  and  this  desire,  although  seeking 
different  channels  for  its  gratification,  is  by  a  law  of  our  being  as 
powerful  in  the  adult  as  in  the  child,  and  should,  consequently,  have 
free  opportunity  of  relieving  itself  by  gratification. 

It  is  well  known  that  in  large  cities,  from  ignorance  or  inattention 
to  this  and  other  natural  laws,  the  race  is  rapidly  degenerating 
amongst  the  lower  grades  of  the  population,  to  whom  recreation  is 
impossible  or  difiicult  to  be  obtained,  and  were  it  not  for  the  con- 
tinual influx  of  more  vigorous  life  from  rural  districts,  the  strength 
of  the  labouring  class  in  our  urban  populations  would  bo  unable  to 
carry  on  the  work  of  civilization.  Our  national  progress  may  thus 
be  permanently  retarded. 

We  need  no  other  evidence  of  the  ill  effect  which  the  degraded 
habits  of  the  people  have  upon  their  physical  condition  than  is  fur- 
nished by  the  recruiting  serjeant,  who  complains  of  the  difi&culty  in 
finding  in  towns  men  of  the  average  staudai'd  of  manly  vigour. 
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Unhappily,  too,  Uiia  degeneration  of  physical  qaalities  is  attended 
with  a  corresponding  demoralization  of  the  moral  faculties. 

It  cannot^  howeyer,  be  said  that  no  remedy  has  been  attempted* 
nor  that  the  subject  has  been  altogether  neglected  by  inteUigent, 
wealthy,  and  warm-hearted  men. 

In  London  a  society  of  Grerman  gentlemen  instituted  a  gymnasium, 
which  is  a  most  popular  rendezvous,  and  is  highly  appreciated  by  all 
who  attend.  In  Liyerpool,  last  year,  a  public  gymnasium  was 
opened  by  Lord  Stanley  for  the  benefit  of  the  inhabitants  of  that 
important  town,  and  many  other  instances  of  similar  undertakings 
wiU  readily  occur  to  my  readers. 

The  public  gymnasium  in  Regent's  Park  is  frequented  by  large 
numbers  of  young  men.  Our  public  schools,  too,  are  adopting  means 
for  boys  to  practise  leaping,  climbing,  cricket,  foot-ball,  and  other 
vigorous  pastime  pleasures,  tending  to  exercise  the  muscles  during 
intervals  of  sedentary  occupation  with  lessons.  In  girls'  schools  the 
same  things,  in  the  form  of  calisthenics  and  croquet,  have  been  in- 
troduced, as  well  as  hoops,  battledore,  skipping,  and  other  exercises 
highly  necessary  to  give  a  variety  and  change  of  occupation. 

Private  individuals  and  associations  of  ladies  are  not  behind  in 
the  work  we  wish  to  see  accomplished.  The  Ladies'  Sanitary  Asso- 
ciation, affiliated  with  our  own  society,  have  for  some  time  regularly 
organized  "  park  parties"  for  giving  children  living  in  crowded  neigh- 
bourhoods an  afternoon  in  the  parks.  A  summer  day's  excursion  into 
the  country  is  frequently  arranged  by  the  clergy  for  charity  and 
other  schools.  But  the  Grovernment  should  assist  in  these  matters. 
The  direct  and  fatal  consequences  of  neglect  are  apparent  in  the 
ranks  of  the  working  class,  while  the  whole  community  suffer 
financially  and  morally  from  the  many  pernicious  influences  and 
social  evils  that  are  permitted  to  remain  without  any  check  upon 
them. 

It  begins  to  be  generally  admitted  that  the  State  will  have  to  in- 
terfere, nor  will  this  interference  affect  private  enterprize  in  any 
appreciable  degree  ;  indeed,  if  it  be  greater  than  we  anticipate,  the 
public  benefit  would  be  so  manifest  that  such  an  objection  should 
not  stand  in  the  way  of  legislation.  We  are  not  without  precedents 
for  such  a  step.  Ghovemment  has  already  interfered  with  the  hours 
of  labour,  and  defined  the  conditions  under  which  a  large  part  of  the 
population  shall  be  occupied  in  labour  and  obtain  healthy  recreation. 

The  Factory  Acts  and  their  recent  extended  operation  ;  Acts  for 
establishing  public  baths,  recreation  and  play  grounds,  and  public 
libraries,  and  the  Government  schools  of  design  ;  Acts  for  licensing, 
regulating,  and  closing  the  public-houses,  are  all  examples  of  legis- 
lative efibrts  in  controlling  and  directing  the  habits  of  the  people. 

Whilst  acknowledging  the  benefits  that  have  been  conferred  by 
these  sensible  efibrts  for  improvemont,  all  must  lament  the  inade- 
quacy of  what  has  been  accomplished. 

Several  ways  suggest  themselves  in  which  public  opinion  may  be 
brought  to  bear  infiuentially  on  this  work  : 
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1st.  An  improvement  in  the  system  at  present  adopted  in  tiie 
education  of  youth  must  be  effected. 

What  relates  to  the  juvenile  portion  of  the  population  is  of  cardinal 
importance  and  demands  attention.  In  our  great  public  schools  the 
development  and  conscrvatiou  of  physical  health  should,  more  than  it 
is,  be  made  contemporaneous  with  the  cultivation  of  the  intellectual 
powers.  Military  drill,  gymnastic  exercise,  including  the  art  of 
swimming,  so  much  neglected  by  Englishmen,  should  be  essential 
features  of  school  training,  under  competent  masters. 

Frizes,  testimonials,  and  certificates,  showing  the  success  attained 
or  prizes  awarded  in  these  exercises,  should  be  as  much  desired  by 
pupils,  and  as  highly  appreciated  by  parents,  as  those  gained  for 
classics  and  mathematics,  &c. 

In  national  and  British  Schools,  and  schools  under  Poor  Law- 
inspection,  the  same  system  may,  in  a  modified  form,  be  carried  out 
Some  trade  or  employment  in  the  fields,  or  gardening  under  skil- 
ful discipline  should  be  taught  to  all.  If  this  were  made  a  condi- 
tion of  Government  grants,  and  if  inspectors  of  schools  demanded 
proficiency  in  physical  training  as  well  as  in  reading,  writing,  and 
arithmetic,  and  required  upon  examination  of  candidates  for  public 
civil  service,  and  other  appointments,  a  certificate  of  physical  as 
well  as  intellectual  capacity,  it  would  soon  be  the  interest  of  masters 
in  the  middle  class  and  lower  schools  to  adopt  the  plan,  while  in  all 
probability  periodical  inspection  and  examination  would  be  then  con- 
sidered essential.  Physical  training,  in  fact,  would  form  part  of  the 
curriculum  of  every  school  in  England. 

Having  indicated  the  direction  in  which  the  Government  may 
beneficially  exercise  an  influence  on  the  training  of  youth,  a  more 
difficult  question  remains  to  be  considered.  What  are  the  best  means 
for  the  recreation  and  enjoyment  of  the  adult  population,  to  assist 
in  maintaining  them  in  health  and  vigour  ? 

I  need  not  remind  you  of  the  high  importance  placed  by  the  most 
cultivated  nations  of  antiquity  on  the  practice  of  attention  to  the 
physical  as  well  as  mental  health  of  the  people.  Every  scholar  will 
recal  the  admirable  method  adopted  in  Greece  and  Borne,  for  th^ 
health  and  happiness  of  their  citizens.* 

Institutions,  somewhat  similar  to  those  in  Greece  and  Rome,  but 
in  accordance  with  modern  civilization,  might  be  successfully  attempted 
in  this  country.  Public  baths,  gymnasia,  and  recreation  grounds 
could,  I  am  sure,  without  difficulty,  be  established  in  every  large 
town  in  the  kingdom. 

At  the  present  time,  in  most  populous  places,  the  materials  already 
exist,  but  they  are  scattered  and  under  dififerent  opposing  manage- 
ment, which  impairs  their  success. 

What  we  desire  is  a  concentration  of  the  scattered  elements  now 
existing  for  supplying  the  wants  of  inhabitants  living  in  populous 
towns  with  healthy  social  amusements. 


*  Baths,  gymniuaa,  and  amphitheatre  of  the  antienti. 
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t  see  no  reason  why  ou  a  small  scale  something  of  the  kind  might 
not  be  carried  out  in  every  town  throughout  the  kingdom.  Indeed, 
I  agree  with  the  late  Prince  Consort,  that  every  village  might  have 
at  least  its  local  museum.  These  places  might  be  made  not  only  a 
permanent  lounge  and  place  of  resort  for  residents,  but  become  a 
depository  for  specimens  of  local  antiquity,  objects  of  interesf, 
curiosity,  or  beauty ;  or  for  works  illustrating  artistic  ability,  design, 
and  invention,  and  whatever  would  encourage  taste  in  the  produc- 
tions and  manu&ctures  of  the  neighbourhood. 

In  most  large  towns  on  the  Continent  are  public  promenades 
better  provided  than  in  England,  and  the  means  are  there  afibrded 
by  law  for  free  musical  and  other  entertainments  for  the  people. 

Public  baths,  assembly  rooms,  reading  and  news  rooms,  music 
halls,  picture  gallery,  or  museum,  a  park  and  recreation  ground  for 
promenade,  or  for  cricket,  football,  &c.,  are  now  all  apart  from  each 
other,  yet  essentially  connected  with  one  special  object ;  the  healthy 
recreation  of  the  peopla  I  propose,  then,  that  these,  when  possible* 
should  be  concentrated  under  one  management  by  the  local  authority, 
and  made  available  to  all  as  public  property,  and  that  where  these 
institutions  or  any  of  them  are  wanting,  they  should  be  established 
either  by  the  existing  laws  or  by  amended  enactments. 

Here,  then,  the  public  might  in  one  spot  obtain  the  recreation 
they  at  present  enjoy,  or  desire,  without  the  disadvantages  which 
are  now  inseparable  from  places  of  public  resort.  As  to  details, 
public  rooms  would  be  readily  let  out  for  meetings,  popular  enter- 
taiuments,  industrial  exhibitions,  benefit  societies,  and  in  many 
other  ways  become  subsidiary  to  great  national  aims,  and  serve 
the  best  interests  of  the  people.  A  public  gymnasium  with  recrea- 
tion grounds  would  be  made  available  as  a  place  for  free  promenades, 
athletic  sports,  volunteer  drill,  and  out-door  sports  of  various  kinds. 
One  great  feature  is  necessary  to  ensure  success  in  these  institu- 
tions, viz.,  that  the  refireshment  department  should  be  established  upon 
a  satisfactory  basis.  The  principle  of  first  and  second-class  depart- 
ments would  not  be  objectionable  if  sufficient  care  be  taken  to  avoid 
invidious  distinction,  and  that  no  further  restriction  be  placed  upon 
habits  of  smoking  and  drinking  than  what  exists  in  many  of  tlie 
Pall  Mall  clubs  ;  and,  where  no  profits  accrued  to -any  one  pro* 
prietor,  the  charges  would  be  lower  than  that  of  taverns,  and  would 
act  as  an  inducement  for  using  the  place.  It  will,  above  all  things, 
be  necessary  that  no  impertinent  intrusion  of  patronage  should  be 
permitted.  This  is  a  great  source  of  fJEiilure.  Institutions  which 
depend  upon  private  benevolence  have  much  less  chance  of  success 
than  those  where  there  exists  a  feeling  that  every  one  has  a  fair  and 
equal  right  to  all  enjoyments  and  privileges. 

These  institutions  would  no  doubt  be  self-supporting  in  many 
populous  places ;  in  others  the  taste  for  them  has  yet  to  be  created. 
Each  district  has  its  peculiar  want,  for  while  reading  and  lecture- 
rooms  would  not  be  appreciated  in  one  place,  athletic  sports  would 
be  well  adapted.    A  mining  population,  the  cotton  factory  hands. 
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and  the  inhabitants  of  a  rural  district  would  each  require  difierent 
treatment.  In  aid  of  this  scheme  we  are  not  without  hopes  of 
assistance  and  co-operation  from  many  sources. 

The  Sunday  League,  the  Association  for  Opening  Public  Places 
on  the  Sunday,  the  Saturday  Half-holiday,  and  the  Early  Closing 
Association  are  working  vigorously  and  successfully  in  their  sererai 
noble  aims,  and  ought  to  be  well  supported. 

A  totally  different  view  of  the  Sunday  must  be  taken  from  that 
held  by  many  very  excellent  and  well-meaning  persons.  This  day  is 
too  frequently  the  only  one  in  which  multitudes  of  people  have 
an  opportunity  of  obtaining  recreation  and  amusement.  Any  attempt 
to  deprive  the  people  of  using  this  day,  the  only  day  at  their  dis- 
posal, in  what  way  they  consider  the  best  for  themselveSy  will 
inevitably  be  fruitless. 

One  of  the  most  healthy  signs  of  the  times  is  afforded  by  the  tone 
of  a  speech  delivered  a  short  time  ago  by  the  Bishop  of  Oxford* 
That  prelate  is  of  opinion  that  children,  afler  their  Sunday  School 
teaching,  should  be  allowed  to  play.  No  one  can  reasonably  doubt 
that  such  places  as  our  Museums,  Zoological  and  Botanical  Gardens, 
Science,  Art^  and  History  Collections,  are  obviously  beneficial  in  an 
educational  and  religious  point  of  view  ;  and  that  in  the  popnlar 
appreciation  of  such  pleasures  lies  one  of  the  best  antidotes  to  those 
low  and  sensnal  pleasures  that  deeply  degrade  society. 

In  France,  popular  lectures  on  natural  and  experimental  sciences 
are  eagerly  listened  to  by  large  audiences  on  the  Sunday  at  the  Con- 
servatoire and  at  the  Sorbonne,  and  in  London  the  attempt  at  popu- 
lar Sunday  evening  discourses  cannot  be  considered  a  fsdlursi 
inasmuch  as  the  technical  objection  of  taking  money  at  the  door  was 
the  only  plea  that  could  be  successfully  raised  against  them.  It  wiU 
be  strange  if  the  desire  of  men,  through  whom  a  Reform  Bill  was 
passed,  should  not  be  considered  in  so  slight  a  matter  as  the  mode  of 
spending  their  leisure  time  on  the  Sunday ;  they  will  doubtless  soon 
insist  upon  having  the  same  opportunities  and  inducements  granted  to 
them,  for  withdrawing  from  vicious  sources  of  amusement,  as  now 
are  at  the  command  only  of  their  more  wealthy  neighbours. 

In  addition  to  what  I  have  hinted  at  as  being  desirable,  it  will,  I 
think,  be  found  highly  necessary  to  establish  more  national  holidays. 
Our  public  holidays  are  too  few.  The  necessity  for  lessening  the 
hours  of  severe  labour  begins  to  show  itself  in  many  ways.* 

In  former  times,  when  labour  was  not  so  ardent^  holidays  were 
many ;  now  that  civilization  advances  and  labour  begins  to  be  more 
intense,  the  exhaustion  is  consequently  greater,  and  the  period  of 
rest  must  be  more  frequent  or  more  prolonged. 

The  frequent  conversion  of  the  Monday  into  a  holiday,  known  as 
Saint  Monday,  and  the  numerous  excursion  trains,  are  further  proof 
of  the  general  demand  for  more  recreation  amongst  the  working 
classes. 


iJM> 
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It  will  be  urged  as  an  objectioii  to  our  propositionsi  Uiat  Sunday 
amasements,  trayelling,  and  other  means  for  recreatiye  enjoyment, 
will  be  greatly  abased,  bat  in  reply  to  that  I  ventore  to  say,  that  the 
universal  feeling  would  be  to  condemn  indeeorous  behariour,  and  to 
regulate  and  enforce  decorum  by  every  legitimate  means. 

The  clergy  have,  in  many  respects,  failed  in  keeping  themselves 
en  rapport  with  the  growing  tendencies  of  the  age,  and  are  not 
altogether  capable  of  directing  and  controlling  them  ;  it  appears, 
therefore,  from  what  has  been  said,  that  it  is  desirable  not  only  for 
corporations  and  authorities  in  town,  but  for  Uie  Imperial  Govern* 
ment,  to  charge  themselves  with  this  work.  The  Grovernment  should 
indeed  consider  itself  the  natural  and  responsible  guide  and  director 
in  these  matters,  and  might  wisely  act  in  pioneering  the  desires  and 
aspirations  of  the  people.  As  regards  the  means  to  be  employed 
I  would  suggest  that  an  Act  of  Parliament  should  be  obtained,  by 
which,  on  the  consent  of  two-thirds  of  rate-payers,  any  town  should 
levy  a  rate  not  exceeding  one  penny  in  the  pound  for  the  purpose  of 
guaranteeing  interest  and  capital  subscribed  for  the  establishment  of 
institutions,  the  object  of  which  are  such  as  have  been  described. 

The  Treasury  Jmxl  Commissioners  might  be  authorized  to  make 
advances  and  frame  the  necessary  conditions  for  its  judicious  and 
proper  use. 

If,  as  wo  must  acknowledge,  the  ultimate  end  of  all  civilization 
and  legislation  be  the  individual  welfare,  it  becomes  the  interest  of 
the  State  to  encourage  and  assist  in  the  elevation  of  the  mental  and 
physical  vigour  of  all  its  citizens.  A  recognition  of  this  fact,  that 
the  prosperity  and  permanent  security  of  a  kingdom  depend  much 
npon  the  health  and  vigour  of  its  people,  need  not  be  insisted  upon 
before  a  meeting  of  this  Association. 

The  scheme  proposed  is,  I  feel  confident,  the  best  under  the 
circumstances,  and  I  feel  assured  that  the  question  of  investigating 
and  improving  the  physical  condition  of  the  large  and  neglected 
masses  of  the  population  is  of  such  momentous  consequence  that  it 
has  only  to  be  brought  under  the  notice  of  the  Society  to  meet 
with  the  attention  which  such  a  subject  deserves. 


HEALTH  OP   TOWNS.* 


On  the  Progreis  of  Sanitary  Inquiry  in  Belfast.     By  Samuel 

Bbowne,  L.C.P.,  R.N; 

AFTER  the  close  of  the  calamitous  years  1847-48,  when  nearly 
15,000  of  this  community  were  struck  down  by  fever  and 
dysentery,  and  when  some  2,500  individuals  had  been  hurried  to 
untimely  graves  from  our  midst,  the  public  mind  here  began  to  bo 
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directed  to  the  inquir j,  whether  there  were  not  some  loeftl-  Imd  as- 
certaiDahle  causes  which,  if  they  did  not  call  forth,  had  probably 
aided  the  progress  and  materially   increased  the  fatality  of  Ihe 
epidemic  through  which  we  had  just  passed.    Of  course,  the  medical 
men  of  the  community  required  not  to  pause  for  any  such  inquiry, 
as  they  were  fully  cognizant  of  the  fact  that  there  always  exist  cer- 
tain essentials  necessary  for  the  rise,  progress,  and  fatality  of  all 
epidemic  diseases  ;  but  the  great  mass  of  the  people,  even  the 
educated,  had  never  duly  considered  the  question,  more  especially  in 
the  practical  light  that  these  dire  visitations  are  at  least  capable  of 
being  greatly  modified  and  limited.     They  did  not  in  fact  know  that 
there  are  mitigable  and  removable  causes  of  death.    Public  attention, 
however,  was  at  length  aroused,  and,  in  1848,  the  inquiry  assumed 
vitality  and  a  practical  shape.     A  provisional  committee,  organized 
by  the  late  Dr.  Malcolm,  drew  up  a  report  on  the  sanitary  condition 
of  Belfast,  and,  a  public  meeting  having  been  convened  by  the 
Mayor,  that  report  was  submitted  and  adopted,  and  was  directed  to 
be  published  for  general  information.     Then,  for  the  purpose  of 
carrying  out  its  recommendations,  a  large  and  influential  committee 
was  appointed.    This  was  the  rise  of  sanitary  reform  in  this  town  ; 
and  not  only  here,  but,  following  our  example,  Wexford,  Dublin,  aud 
other  cities  earnestly  took  up  the  sanitary  question.     The  newly- 
formed  committee  entered  on  their  important  task  with  earnestness 
and  zeal,  and  directed  their  attention  to  every  matter  likely  to  affect 
the  public  health,  and,  by  a  well-organized  system  of  action  and  in- 
spection, they  were  enabled  to  effect  much  good,  being  aided  in  their 
efforts  by  the  Town  Council,  Water  Commissioners,  and  the  paro- 
chial officers  of  health.     This  last-mentioned  body  was  appointed 
under  the  Act  59  Geo.  III.  c.  41,  at  the  Spring  Vestry,  and  con- 
sisted of  five  gentlemen  who  were  known  to  be  enthusiastic  sanitary 
reformers.     A  considerable  sum  of  money  was  placed  at  their  dis- 
posal, and,  having  pretty  large  legal  authority,  they  appointed  a 
number  of  inspectors,  and   thus  contributed  greatly  to  the  action 
taken  by  the  Sanitary  Committee.     The  Town  Council  appointed  a 
medical  officer  of  health,  having  under  his  directions  several  intelli- 
gent constables,  acting  as  inspectors,  whose  duty  it  was  to  look  after 
everything  likely  to  affect  the  health  of  the  inhabitants,  while  the 
Water  Commissioners  erected,  at  the  request  of  the  Sanitary  Com- 
mittee, several  additional  fountains  for  the  accommodation  of  the 
poor  householders,  into  whose  tenements,  numbering  about  6,600, 
the  Commissioners  had  not  introduced  water,  nor  had  they  then  the 
power  to  compel  landlords  of  those  dwellings  to  introduce  that  essen- 
tial element  of  health.     Previous  to  the  period  referred  to,  baths  and 
washhouses  had  been  established  by  a  few  philanthrophists  for  the 
use  of  the  poor.     Thus  it  will  be  seen  that  in  the  year   1848  there 
was   a   considerable   amount  of   sanitary   organization   iu   Belfast 
Among  the  earliest  salutary  steps  of  the  Sanitary  Committee  and 
the  other    authorities,   was  the   action  taken  relative  to  the    ex- 
pected  advent  of  cholera,  which  was  thcU|  for  the  second  time, 
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ravaging  Great  Britain^  Gnided  by  the  anthorities  and  Banitary 
refbrms  in  England,  our  Committee  took  active  measures  to  impart 
to  the  eommnnity  plain  instractions  regarding  their  individual  duty 
in  expectation  of  the  much-dreaded  visitor,  but  more  especially  to 
imbue  the  public  mind  with  the  conviction  that  every  person  had  it 
in  his  power,  more  or  less,  to  modify  and  control  the  spread  and 
fttalitj  of  the  disease,  while  a  system  of  house-to-house  visitation 
was  recommended  to  the  Poor  Law  Guardians,  who,  I  may  remark, 
used  every  means  at  their  disposal  to  grapple  with  the  impending 
calamity.  Nor  was  the  Committee  of  the  General  Dispensary  less 
active  in  preparing  for  the  contest  (the  present  dispensary  system 
of  relief  was  not  then  in  existence).  The  much-dreaded  cholera  at 
length  made  its  second  appearance  amongst  us,  and  again,  with  fatal 
efiect,  swept  through  the  town.  That  the  arrangements  made  by 
the  several  bodies  to  which  I  have  referred,  and  the  operations  car- 
ried on  for  even  the  brief  period  of  twelve  months,  were  useful  in 
preventing  the  spread  of  the  disease,  in  allaying  alarm,  and  in  miti- 
gating the  virulenee  of  the  epidemic,  there  cannot  be  a  doubt  in  the 
mind  of  any  reasonable  man.  Nevertheless,  with  all  our  activity 
and  precautions,  there  were  entered  on  the  register  kept  at  the  dis- 
pensary station,  2,282  cases  of  cholera,  and  of  these  997  died.  These 
numbers  do  not,  however,  show  nearly  all  the  cases  that  occurred  in 
the  town,  as  many  of  those  in  private  practice,  and  probably  several 
others  among  the  poor,  were  never  reported.  The  epidemic  of  1849 
passed  away,  and  very  soon  the  genend  public  seemed  almost  to  have 
forgotten  the  lesson  so' dearly  imparted,  but,  I  fear,  not  learned.  Be 
that  as  it  may,  one  thing  is  quite  certain,  that  the  subscriptions  on 
which  the  Simitary  Committee  depended  for  carrying  out  their  desires 
and  efforts,  utterly  failed,  so  that  by  the  August  of  1850  the  society, 
which  had  been  organized  for  the  public  benefit,  and  which  had  done 
good  service,  ceased  its  operations,  having  died  from  apathetic  neglect* 
For  some  time  the  parochial  officers  of  health  continued  their  work, 
and  the  Town  Council  maintained  a  tolerably  efficient  staff  of  sanitary 
inspectors  ;  but  in  1853-54  a  state  of  things  arose  which  abolished 
the  one  and  suspended  the  action  of  the  other — the  *'  Belfast  Chancery 
Suit,"  now  a  matter  of  history,  and  which  lasted  upwards  of  eight 
years,  pushed  everything  else  aside.  Now  this  was  greatly  to  be 
deplored,  as,  when  these  unfortunate  circumstances  took  place,  the 
sanitary  improvements  in  Belfast  had  made  considerable  progress, 
and  gave  promise  of  abundant  good  fruit  in  the  future.  That  a  con- 
tinuous effort  was  urgently  required  will  be  abundantly  evident  from 
the  following  statistics,  gathered  by  the  medical  officer  of  health  in 
1853.  At  that  time  he  had  instituted  some  inquiries  that  might 
serve  as  the  basis  of  further  sanitarv  works,  and  had  caused  a  house- 
to-house  visitation  of  the  town  to  be  carefully  made  by  his  inspectors. 
From  the  official  returns  he  ascertained  that  Belfast  then  had  665 
streets  ;  of  these  79  were  not  paved  or  drained  at  all,  and  285  were 
badly  paved  and  sewered.  There  were  12,902  houses  in  the  borough ; 
of  these  4,047  were  without  back  yards,  4,326  were  without  drainage, 
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and  6,179  were  minus  ashpits,  or  any  kind  of  receptade  for  tha 
refuse  of  the  families  living  in  these  so-called  dwellings.  At  that 
time  (March,  1863)  the  population  of  the  entire  borough  was  102,345. 
In  Ballymacarrett,  the  County  Down  portion  of  the  borough,  there 
were  1,222  houses  ;  925  were  not  drained,  and  811  were  without 
any  back  accommodation.  Strictly  speaking,  Ballymacarrett  had  not 
any  properly  formed  street,  so  far  as  sewerage  and  paving  were 
concerned.  These  figures  certainly  show  a  very  imperfeot  sanitary 
condition,  and  surely  called  for  unceasing  efforts  on  the  part  of  the 
authorities  and  of  the  people  themselves  to  try  to  remedy  such  de- 
fective arrangements.  Yet  at  that  very  time  the  unhappy  state  of 
things  ai'ose  which  I  have  already  mentioned.  At  that  time  the 
death  rate  could  not  be  ascertained  except  approximately!  as  the 
Act  for  the  registry  of  births  and  deaths  had  not  then  been  intro- 
duced into  Ireland,  but  the  number  of  burials  in  the  various  grave- 
yards showed  the  death-rate  of  Belfast  to  stand  very  high.  As  I 
have  already  stated,  sanitary  progress  was  suddenly  arrested  here, 
and  for  several  years  was  nearly  at  a  stand-still,  from  the  causes  to 
which  I  have  before  alluded.  The  medical  officer  of  health  in  the 
then  state  of  afikirs  had  resigned  his  appointment,  and  the  staff  of 
inspectocs  who  had  been  carefully  trained  was  broken  up.  It  was 
only  in  1865  that  a  Sanitary  Committee  of  the  Town  Council  was 
appointed,  and  an  endeavour  was  made  to  resuscitate  the  long- 
neglected  work.  It  is  true  that  in  the  interval  between  1855  and 
1865  a  trifling  degree  of  attention  was  given  to  sanitary  operations, 
but  as  the  two  inspectors  were  charged  with  the  oversight  of  other 
Town  Council  duties,  the  time  devoted  to  the  public  health  depart- 
ment was  necessarily  very  limited,  and  quite  inadequate  to  the 
requirements  of  this  community,  as  I  shall  presently  show.  Before 
I  proceed  further,  however,  I  should  mention  that  in  1854  the 
cholera  again  made  its  appearance  here  in  an  epidemic  form.  On 
that  occasion  the  disease  was  not  nearly  so  severe  as  during  the 
preceding  epidemic;  and  I  think  I  may  safely  assume  that  the  active 
sanitary  operations  of  the  previous  five  years  had  some  share  at 
least  in  modifying  the  severity  of  the  attack.  The  numbers  in  1854 
were — cholera,  1,087  cases,  of  which  563  perished.  The  Sanitary 
Committee  of  the  Council  on  its  appointment  set  heartily  to  work, 
organized  a  staff  of  health-officers,  under  the  direction  of  an  intelli- 
gent inspector,  and  received  weekly  a  detailed  report  from  the 
inspector  relative  to  the  work  carried  out,  issuing  also  directions 
for  the  succeeding  week.  In  186G,  when  cholera  once  more  was 
found  to  have  come  amongst  us,  the  committee  met  daily,  and  used 
every  effort  to  check  the  spread  of  the  malady.  Fortunately,  the 
visitation  was  very  light,  as  only  73  cases  were  reported.  Of  these, 
however,  33  died,  showing  that  the  cases,  though  not  numerous, 
were  of  a  virulent  type.  As  on  all  former  incursions,  the  disease 
was  confined  to  the  localities  in  a  low  and  defective  sanitary  state, 
the  houses  infected  being  usually  of  the  worst  description,  and 
where  the  streets  were  without  sewerage  and  unpaved ;  in  fact,  in 
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those  dwellings  that  were  without  any  of  the  appliances  requisite 
for  health. 

Now,  to  show  the  necessity  that  exists  in  Belfast  for  coutinuoua 
sanitary  operations,  I  shall  introduce  an  extract  from  the  last  annual 
report  submitted  to  the  Town  Council,  exhibiting  the  enormous 
amount  of  work  done  during  the  twelve  months  ending  in 
December  of  last  year,  premising  that  these  efforts  were  greatly 
£Mulitated  by  the  Public  Sanitary  Act  of  1866.  The  follow- 
ing  are  some  of  the  principal  duties  performed  by  the  sanitary 
department,  viz.: — 1,717  streets  wero  inspected  from  house  to 
house,  and  a  report  made  of  the  condition  of  each  tenement ; 
12,205  nuisances  were  abated ;  1,452  stopped  sewers  were  opened 
and  cleansed ;  462  houses  were  drained ;  42  open  ditches  were 
drained  and  sewered ;  47  open  ditches  were  cleansed  ;  34  pools 
of  stagnant  water  were  emptied,  and  the  places  filled  up ;  246 
houses,  causing  offensive  nuisances,  have  been  provided  with 
sewers;  418  back  yards  of  houses  were  remodelled;  602  ash- 
pits,  4bc.,  were  erected  for  houses  which  had  not  these  recep- 
tacles; 5,489  houses  were  cleansed  and  whitewashed.  Besides 
these  a  great  many  works  were  accomplished,  to  which  I  need 
not  refer;  but  I  have  detailed  quite  enough  to  show  that  the 
state  of  the  town  called  for  action  on  the  part  of  the  authorities,  and 
that  the  Sanitary  Committee  was  not  idle. 

Having  thus  briefly  detailed  the  history  of  our  sanitary  operations, 
and  of  our  short-comings  also,  I  shall  now  show  the  present  sanitary 
condition  of  Belfast,  and  detail  the  various  improvements  that  are  being 
proceeded  with,  or  which  are  contemplated  by  the  Town  Council.  In 
the  early  part  of  this  year  the  Sanitary  Committee  directed  their  in- 
spector to  have  a  return  prepared,  afler  a  house-to-house  inspection, 
similar  to  that  which  had  been  made  in  1853  under  the  superintendence 
of  the  medical  officer  of  health.  That  return  has  been  completed,  and 
shows  the  following  : — There  are  in  the  borough  (Antrim  side)  892 
streets,  23,332  houses — 1,061  of  these  not  being  dwellings.  Of  the 
892  streets  there  are  300*  not  sewered  or  drained,  and  1 86  which 
are  not  formed  and  paved.  Of  the  23,332  houses  there  are  3,700 
without  back  yards,  4,775  not  sewered,  and  3,289  which  have  not 
any  ashpits  or  receptacles  for  any  kind  of  refuse ;  there  are  also 
3,723  houses  which  have  each  two  or  more  families.  In  Ballyma- 
carrett  (County  Down  side  of  the  borough^  there  are  95  streets-— 69 
not  paved  and  66  not  sewered.  There  are  2,160  houses,  25  of  them 
not  being  dwellings.  Of  these  2,160  houses,  761  have  not  auy  back- 
yards, 784  are  not  sewered,  and  567  have  not  any  ashpits,  and  386 
houses  have  each  more  than  one  family  resident.  It  appears  also  that 
there  are  in  town  4,227  houses  that  have  not  had  water  introduced, 
besides  1,900  in  Ballymacarrett  that  have  not  that  essential 
element  for  health  and  cleanliness.  There  are  61  places  used  for 
slaughtering  animals,  very  few  of  which  are  in  a  conditition  suitable 


*  Since  March  last  100  new  streets  have  been  payed  and  sewered. 
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for  the  purpose,  while  28  of  the  number  are  totally  imflt»  and  are 
without  a  water  supply.  There  are  111  chimneys  of  yariona  manu- 
fitctories  which  pour  forth  smoke  in  large  quantities  for  tweiye  or 
more  hours  of  the  day.  There  are  96  common  lodging-houses  duly 
licensed,  and  inspected  eyery  week.  A  yery  large  number  were 
closed,  as  they  were  not  suitable  for  the  purpose  of  safe  common 
lodging,  and  were  refused  licences.  Among  the  trades  which  may 
he  classified  as  more  or  less  offensiye  to  the  senses,  and  likely  to 
injuriously  affect  the  public  health,  I  may  state  that  within  the 
borough  there  are  41  marine  stores,  18  chandleries,  4  bone  boiling 
establishments,  1  ^lue  work,  3  match  manufactories,  8  tan  yards, 
4  felt  and  asphalte  works,  and  12  starch  works,  I  gas  manu- 
factory, 1  manure  manufactory.  There  are  four  butial-gnmnds 
within  the  borough,  all  of  which  are  now  nearly  unfit  for  the 
purpose  of  safe  sepulture.  Hegarding  these  grounds  I  may  quote 
extracts  from  a  memorial  recently  submitted  to  the  Lord  Lieu- 
tenant  by  the  Town  Council.  Of  ''  Friar's  Bush  "  it  is  said  this 
ground  contains  about  one  and  a  half  acres.  It  has  bean  used 
as  a  grayeyard  for  centuries,  and,  for  the  last  ten  years,  eyery 
part  has  been  oyercrowded  with  grayes,  except  a  fbw  priyate  lots. 
Human  bodies  are  sometimes  placed  immediately  beneath  the  surfiMM 
of  the  ground,  with  a  light  mound  of  earth  lud  oyer  them.  The 
grayes,  when  opened,  are  found  to  be  completely  saturated  with 
animal  matter,  although  a  number  of  interments  take  place  there 
daily.  The  next  is  the  Shankhill  burial-ground;  it  contains 
altogether  three  and  a  half  acres.  The  oldest  part,  containing  one 
and  a  quarter  acres,  is  completely  filled  with  grayes,  the  bodies 
haying  been  buried  in  some  instances  close  beneath  tiie  surfiuse  of 
the  ground.  In  fact,  the  old  part  and  a  large  portion  of  the  new 
ground  are  quite  unfit  for  decent  or  safe  burid  of  the  dead.  The 
New  Burial-ground,  as  it  is  called,  is  the  property  of  the  Belfiist 
Charitable  Society,  the  older  portion  of  which,  containing  one  acre 
and  a  quarter,  has  been  used  for  nearly  a  century,  and  is  nearly 
filled  up  ;  and  the  same  may  be  said  of  the  newer  part,  of  about 
the  same  extent  as  the  old,  as  all  the  lots  haye  been  sold,  and  are 
pretty  well  occupied  by  grayes.  The  fourth  grayeyard  is  a  small 
burial  place  belonging  to  the  Wesleyans,  but,  as  it  is  now  nearly 
filled,  the  trustees  of  the  ground  haye  prohibited  further  interments, 
except  in  such  private  lots  as  are  known  not  to  be  already  fbllj 
occupied.  The  population,  at  the  close  of  June  last,  was  146,290, 
the  deaths  for  the  year,  up  to  the  same  date,  were  3,651,  showing  s 
death  rate  of  24  per  1,000  for  the  twelve  months  ending  30th  of 
June  1867. 

Before  I  proceed  to  relate  the  various  works  which  the  Town 
Council  and  other  authorities  have  in  hand,  I  think  it  may  be 
interesting  if  we  can  consider  very  briefly  the  rapid  growth 
of  Belfast,  as  exhibited  by  the  figures  I  have  already  given,  and 
which  are  taken  from  the  two  statistical  surveys  which  were  made 
in  1853  and  1867  respectively.  Well,  then,  in  fourteen  years  we 
have  had  258  new  streets  laid  out;    11,366  houses  built,  with  an 
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increase  of  43,965  inhabitants  \  the  increase  of  the  population  i^nce 
the  last  Government  census  (1861),  which  then  was  120)544  (an 
increase  on  the  preceding  ten  jrears  of  20,244)  amounts  to  25,746 
in  six  years  or  at  the  rate  of  4,294  per  annum,  and,  at  the]  same 
ratio,  our  population  will  be  in   1871,  the  next  decennial  census, 
163,450,  or  an  increase  in  the  decade  of  42,906»    Now,  it  must  be 
admitted  that  these  figures  show  an  extraordinarily  rapid  growth, 
and  it  will  ako  be  admitted  that  it  has  been  no  easy  task  for  the 
authorities  to  keep  pace  with  the  sanitary  requirements  of  this  great 
increase,  and  which  has  been^  year  after  year,  progressively  en- 
larging. It  will  be  perceived  that  in  the  borough  a  great  sanitary  evil 
exists  m  the  Ibrm  of  upwards  of  4,000  houses  that  are  without  ash- 
pits or  the  like  attached  to  them,  and  3,700  that  are  wiUiout  drainage. 
This  state  of  things  has  arisen  from  the  fact  that  until  the  Muni- 
cipal Corporations  Act  came  into  operation  houses  were  built  at 
will  without  any  stringent  regulations  ;  hence,  in  some  portions  of 
the  old  part  of  the  town  there  are  several  streets  without  back-yards 
of  any  kind.    This  the  corporation,  by  their  earliest  Improvement 
Act,  sought  powers  to  remedy,  and  obtained  authority  to  compel  all 
persons  building  houses  to  give  rere  accommodation  fbr  each  house 
by  a  yard  of  not  less  than  ten  feet  in  extent  from  the  back  wall  of 
the  tenement,  so  that  for  many  years  houses  have  not  been  built 
without  this  essential  accommodation  ;  and  by  an  Act  obtained  in 
1865,  the  Council  took  powers  to  compel  all  parties  building  houses 
upon  new  ground  to  have  the  street  formed,  paved,  and  sewered 
before  the  houses  can  be  inhabited.     They  also  insist  that  when  any 
old  tenement  has  been  pulled  down,  the  new  building  shall  be  in 
conformity  with  the  law.     Then,  by  the  Sanitary  Act  of  1866,  the 
corporation  has  the  power  under  order  of  the  magistrates,  to  compel 
the  owners  of  houses  that  are  without  yards,  and  which  are  proved 
to  be  unfit  for  human  habitations,  to  give  up  one  or  more  houses  for 
the   purpose  of   yard    accommodation   for  the  remainder.       One 
hundred  and  thirty-three  notices  have  been  served  upon  the  owners 
of  such  tenements,  and  several  of  the  landlords  are  complying  with 
the  law,  and  I  believe  the  sanitary  authorities  are  determined  to 
have  the  provisions  of  the  Act  fully  carried  out.     For  some  time 
the  state  of  the  slaughter-houses  has  occupied  the  attention  of  the 
Council,  and  after  full  inquiry  a  plot  of  ground  was  set  apart,  and  a 
sum  of  £3,500  having  been  voted,  the  Sanitary  Committee  accepted 
tenders  for  the  erection  of  a  part  of  an  extensive  plan  for  cattle 
sheds  and  new  slaughter-houses.    The  portion  now  about  to  be 
erected  will,  it  is  considered,  meet  the  existing  requirements,  and 
will  be  a  verv  useful  sanitary  improvement,  to  be  completed  within 
twelve  months. 

From  what  I  have  stated  relative  to  the  burial-grounds  of  the 
borough,  it  will  be  admitted  by  all  that  the  time  has  arrived, 
I  might  say  had  arrived  long  agOy  when  the  municipal  autho- 
rities are  urgently  required  to  take  stringent  steps  for  the 
purpose  of  meeting  and  abating  the  monster  evil.  It,  therefore 
gives  me  great  satisfaction  to  be  able  to  inform  this  Associai^ 
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tion  that  the  Town  Conncil,  having  obtained  the  requiiite 
legal  enactment,  have  purchased  and  set  apart  a  large  plot  of  moat 
eligible  ground,  about  fortj-three  acres,  for  the  purpose  of  safe  and 
decent  sepulture,  and  are  now  pushing  on  the  enclosure,  and  lajing 
out  the  ground  with  all  available  speed.  This  undertaking  wiU 
cost  the  sum  of  £25,000,  and  will,  it  is  hoped,  be  finished  in  about 
eighteen  months.  In  the  meantime  the  Town  Council  have  taken 
the  proper  steps  preliminary  to  closing  all  the  graveyards  within 
the  borough  against  what  may  be  termed  free  interments,  and,  at 
the  same  time,  of  limiting  the  burials  in  proprietary  grounds  by 
certain  fixed  salutary  rules  and  regulations.  To  the  inhabitants  of 
the  town  generally  this  imperatively  demanded  action  should  com- 
mend itself  as  a  sanitary  improvement  of  the  greatest  importance, 
and  when  some  little  misconception,  and  perhaps  irritation,  shall 
have  passed  away,  the  promoters  of  this  great  sanitary  vrerk  will 
be  regarded  as  public  benefactors  ;  for  there  w  ill  be  few  persons  who 
will  not  feel  that  personal  interests,  even  at  the  expense  of  seeming 
wrong,  must  yield,  where  life  and  health  are  at  stake,  to  the 
requirements  of  the  common  weal. 

The  next  important  sanitary  work  to  which  I  call  attention  is 
the  introduction  by  the  Belfast  Water  Commissioners  of  an  abun- 
dant supply  of  water.  This,  I  understand,  will  be  on  the  continuous 
and  high  pressure  principle,  and  is  calculated,  I  believe,  to  give, 
for  all  purposes,  at  the  rate  of  about  twenty  gallons  a  day  for 
every  inhabitant ;  besides  which,  the  Commissioners  have  ob- 
tained power,  by  their  Act  of  1866,  to  compel  the  owners  of 
all  tenements  to  introduce  a  proper  water  supply.  And  when  it  is 
remembered  that  there  are  still  4,227  habitations  without  it,  the 
action  recently  taken  by  •the  Commissioners,  and  their  stated 
determination  to  enforce  their  powers,  cannot  be  too  highly  com- 
mended. To  the  poor  it  will  be  a  special  advantage*— not  only 
promoting  personal  and  domestic  cleanliness,  but  also  saving  them 
the  labour  of  carrying  their  scanty  supply  from  fountains  placed 
very  often  at  considerable  distances  from  their  abodes.  The  oat- 
lay  upon  this  work  will  be  somewhere  about  £150,000,  and  will 
likely  be  finished  within  two  yeats. 

Within  the  period  from  which  this  paper  dates  the  present  system 
of  dispensary  relief  under  the  Poor  Law  came  into  operation,  and  has 
been  of  great  service  to  the  sick  poor  of  the  town.  The  borough, 
including  Ballymacarrett,  is  divided  into  seven  districts,  with  one 
medical  attendant  for  each.  There  are  also  three  dispensing  stations, 
the  two  -in  Belfast  having  each  a  qualified  apothecary  attached. 
The  medical  officers  of  the  dispensary  districts  are  not  only  the 
benefactors  of  the  poor  when  sick,  but  also  afford  valuable  infor- 
mation relative  to  the  sanitary  state  of  the  localities  which  they 
visit,  and  thus  enable  the  sanitary  inspectors  and  the  committee  to 
have  the  existing  nuisances  promptly  abated,  and  the  houses  of  tbe 
poor  purified  and  limewashed. 

I  will  now  proceed  in  a  few  words  to  refer  to  some  great 
sanitary    works    which    are    contemplated.     It  will   have    been 
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obsenred  that  I  hmve  speciallj  referred  to  the  very  dofective 
state  of  the  drainage  and  sewage  of  Belfast,  and  I  maj  now 
mention  *  a  great  evil  which  is  in  some  degree  dependent  upon 
that  defectiye  condition — ^namely,  the  flooding  of  the  low-ljiug 
districts  of  the  town,  which,  under  certain  concurrent  circum- 
stances—an unusually  high  spring  tide  and  a  large  and  heavy  rain- 
fall occurring  at  the  same  time — is  likely  to  take  place  in  any 
winter  ;  in  fact,  has  taken  place  several  times  in  the  last  few  years. 
To  this  state  of  things  the  earnest  attention  of  the  Town  Council 
has  for  some  time  been  directed.  At  their  request,  the  able  borough 
surveyor,  Mr.  Montgomery,  has  drawn  up  a  comprehensive  scheme, 
and  the  eminent  engineer,  Mr.  Bazalgette,  iias  also  furnished  a  full 
report  upon  the  subject.  It  is  obvious  that  this  is  not  the  place, 
nor  have  I  time,  to  mention  the  details  of  these  reports  ;  but  I  may 
shortly  state  that  both  reports  sketch  out  a  system  of  high-level  and 
low-level  catch  sewers  (Mr.  Bazalgettc  also  adds  a  medium  sewer) 
which  are  intended  to  receive  all  the  sewage  of  the  borough 
which  now  falls  into  and  pollutes  the  Pound  burn,  Blackstaff  stream, 
and  the  River  Lagan,  and  carry  it  out  into  the  sea-way  at  time  of 
high-water,  so  as  to  be  swept  away  by  the  receding  tide.  The 
high-level  sewer  will  discharge  by  gravitation,  but  the  low-level 
sewage  must  be  pumped  up  that  it  may  be  discharged  into  the  out- 
fall of  the  high  sewer.  This  is  necessitated  by  the  fact  that  many 
of  the  districts  to  be  drained  lie  much  below  high-water  mark. 
Both  engineers,  however,  pointedly  refer  to  the  utilization  of  the 
sewage  instead  of  having  it  carried  to  sea,  and  point  out  how  fortu- 
nate it  IS  that  Belfast  has  extensive  slob  lands  on  either  pide  of  the 
lough,  upon  which  the  sewage  may  be  cast,  afler  the  slobs  have 
been  reclaimed,  with  undoubted  consequent  advantages.  I  cannot 
here  discuss  the  subject  of  the  utilization  of  sewage,  but  I  may  say 
that  I  have  seen  the  value  of  it  in  other  places  ;  that  I  believe  the 
importance  of  it,  under  certain  circumstances,  is  a  settled  question  ; 
and  that  I  know  Belfast  is  peculiarly  and  indeed  happily  circum- 
stanced as  regards  the  practicability  of  turning  its  sewage  to  pro- 
fitable use.  The  entire  of  this  most  important  subject  is  now 
before  the  Town  Council  and  the  Harbour  Commissioners,  who,  the 
public  may  rest  satisfied,  will  give  it  their  most  earnest  attention. 
I  may  add  that  Mr.  Bazalgette  approximately  estimates  the  outlay 
for  the  catch  sewers  of  his  plan  at  about  £158,000. 

I  can  merely  mention  the  contemplated  paving  of  our  principal 
thoroughfares  with  square  sets  instead  of  macadamizing,  as  at 
present^  and  I  only  refer  to  it,  as,  when  carried  out,  it  will  be 
a  sanitary  improvement  so  far  as  surface  cleansing  of  such  streets  is 
concerned.  I  may  also  state  that  the  **  smoke  nuisance  "  has  not 
been  overlooked,  indeed,  at  one  time  it  had  considerable  attention 
here,  but  the  authorities  have  hesitated  to  take  any  compulsory 
action  in  the  matter  until  we  have  more  information  on  the  subject 
of  the  consumption  of  smoke  by  factories  and  mills. 

In  bringing  this  paper  to  a  close,  I  beg  to  say  that  I  have 
compressed  within  the  limit  of   time   at   my  disposal   as  much 
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of  the  information  which  I  possess  on  siwdtarj  progress  here  as  I 
possihly  could.  I  fear  I  have  not  imparted  to  mj  subject  much  of 
an  attractive  character,  but  it  mast  be  remembered  that  I  oom< 
menced  by  stating  I  did  not  intend  to  enter  upon  any  dlscoasion  of 
the  sanitary  question,  but  merely  to  give  a  review  of  the  rise  and 
progress  of  sanitary  inquiry  in  Bel&st,  and,  as  we  were  to  be 
honoured  by  the  presence  of  the  National  Association  for  tbePromo- 
tion  of  Social  Science,  I  felt  that  from  my  former  official  position,  and 
out  of  the  materials  in  my  possession,  I  might  be  able  to  give  aome 
information  which  would  not  be  wholly  uninteresting  ;  hence  the 
paper,  imperfect  as  it  is,  which  I  venture  to  lay  before  the  MeetiDg. 

Note. — The  following  table  of  epidemics  of  fever  and  cholera 
occurring  in  Belfast  since  1856  may  be  considered  pretty  correct^ 
tttough  I  believe  the  numbers  are  below,  not  above,  the  truth  : — 


Year. 


1847-48 
1849 
1854 
1866 


Epidemic 


Fever  and  Dysentery 

Cholera  

Cholera 

Cholera  , 


Number  of 
Cases. 


14,976 

2,282 

1,087 

78 


Deatks. 


2i487 

997 

668 

88 


In  1832,  the  cholera  made  its  first  appearance  here  ;  at  that  time 
2,833  cases  were  reported,  with  418  deaths.  Between  1832  and 
1847,  Belfast  had  two  smart  epidemics  of  fever.  Theee  figures 
refer  to  the  Borough,  not  the  Union,  of  Bel&st. 


On  the  ObjBctSf  Operations^  and  Effects  of  the  Proceedings  y 
the  Public  Health  Committee  of  the  Corporation  of  Dublin* 
By  Heney  J.  P.  Maclean,  Chairman  of  the  Committee. 

WHEN  this  AssociatioD  mot  in  Dublin  in  1861,  Mr.  Nugent 
Robinson  read  a  paper  on  the  state  of  the  dwellings  of  the 
poor  in  that  city.  There  were  then  upwards  of  8,000  houses  let  in 
portions  to  roomkeepers,  each  fiimily  seldom  occupying  more  than 
one  apartment.  This  necessarily  prevented  any  approach  to  decencyi 
and,  joined  with  other  depressing  causes,  led  to  feeble  health,  sickness, 
and  premature  death. 

A  graphic  but  most  painful  picture  was  th^n  drawn  of  the  locali- 
ties in  which  most  of  these  houses  were  situated  :  the  disrepair 
into  which  they  had  fallen,  the  want  of  space  for  necessary  offices^ 
or,  where  they  existed,  their  unsuitablcDCSs  and  filthy  condition. 
House  drainage  was  then  nearly  unknown  in  such  places,  but  the 
worst  feature  of  all  was  the  sadly  deficient  supply  of  water. 
Fountains  were  then  few  and  far  between,  which,  coupled  with  fte 
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|[)aucity  of  VeMelB  for  holding  the  element,  led  to  the  retention  and 
oflo  of  it  oyer  and  over  again  till  it  became  offenBive  and  most 
iigurious  to  health.  Poverty,  drunkennesa,  and  slovenlj  habits 
intensified  these  evils,  and  the  want  of  special  legal  powers 
to  abate  them  impeded  most  materially  the  efforts  of  the  Corpo- 
ration and  Police.  The  house^jobbers,  who  are  numerous  and 
whose  chief  characteristics  are  to  get  all  they  can  out  of  their 
tenants  and  do  as  little  as  they  can  for  them,  were  then  able  to  baffle 
both  parties,  to  such  an  extent  that  six  weeks  sometimea  elapsed 
before  a  nuisance  could  be  abated,  or  the  landlord  be  compelled  to 
erect  or  repair  an  absolutely  necessary  office. 

This  state  of  things,  as  shown  to  exist  in  1861,  is  referred  to  prin- 
cipally to  show  the  great  change  for  the  better  that  has  taken 
place  in  Dublin  since  that  time,  by  the  continuous  efforts  of  the 
Corporation  and  the  Police,  and  the  use  of  the  nearly  complete 
powers  given  to  them  by  recent  Acts  of  Parliament. 

The  bye-laws  of  1865,  framed  under  the  Dublin  Improvement 
Amendment  Act  of  1864,  were  the  first  successful  attempt  at  sanitary 
reform.  Under  them  the  Sanitary  Committee  of  the  Corporation, 
with  eight  sanitary  sergeants  (who  were  then  for  the  first  time  em- 
ployed,) commenced  those  proceedings  which  have  proved  so  produc- 
tive of  benefit  to  all,  but  especially  to  the  poorer  classes. 

Through  the  powers  afforded  by  them,  a  vast  improvement  was 
effected  in  the  condition  and  repair  of  the  dwellings  of  the  humbler 
class,  who  had  hitherto  been  entirely  at  the  mercy  of  any  landlord 
who  chose  to  neglect  them. 

But  the  most  important  object  attained  under  these  bye-laws  was 
the  control,  for  the  first  time,  of  the  many  houses  let  in  tenements  at 
weekly  rents  not  exceeding  ds.,  their  number  being  about  9,000.  By 
their  means  about  27,000  families,  constituting  more  than  one-third 
of  the  entire  population  of  the  city,  were  at  oncebrought  under  the 
surveillance,  and  at  the  same  time  the  protection,  of  the  sanitary 
authorities  of  the  city.  Attempts  to  evade  the  provisions  of  the  bye- 
laws  by  letting  the  rooms  by  the  mouth  were  tried,  but  without  suc- 
cess ;  and  appeals  against  the  decisions  of  the  magistrates,  in  cases 
brought  by  the  sanitary  authorities,  were  discussed  by  the  Judges. 
Though  much  that  was  highly  beneficial  was  effected  under  these 
bye-laws,  it  was  not,  however,  until  the  Public  Health  Act  of  1866 
(which  applied  to  Ireland  those  enactments,  many  of  which  had 
hitherto  been  in  force  only  in  England)  that  the  many  social  and 
moral  evils  resulting  from  sanitary  neglect  were  firmly  met  and 
grappled  with. 

On  the  24th  August,  1866,  the  Public  Health  Committee  of  the 
Dublin  Corporation  were  constituted.  Soon  afterwards  a  code  of 
bye-laws,  or  rather  of  *'  regulations  for  tenement  houses,"  framed  by 
them,  received  the  approval  of  Government.  Combined  with  the 
Public  Health  Act,  provision  is  made  for  dealing  with  every  sanitary 
offduce,  and  still  more  fbr  matters  which  materially  affect  the  decency 
and  the  comfort  of  the  humbler  classes,  as  well  as  for  protecting  the 
kealth  of  the  community  at  large. 

While  to  the  poor  occupant  of  the  tenement  room  these  bye-laws 
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liave  proTed  so  great  a  boon,  thej  haye,  on  the  other  hand,  been  ai 
unacceptable  to  that  class  known  as  **  house  jobbers,"  to  whom  a  con- 
siderable proportion  of  the  tenement  houses  belongs.  The  extent  of 
the  supervision  exercised  over  these  houses,  and  the  amount  of  the 
improvements  effected  in  them,  will  be  better  understood  bj  referring 
to  the  following  returns  for  the  year  ending  the  first  day  of  Sep- 
tember, 1867  :— 

Table  I. 


Sergeants. 

135,99 

44,365 

781 

462 

1,059 

8,971 

7,469 

4,369 

991 

974 

8 


Summary  of  Duties  performed  by  the  Sanitary 

Houses  visited 

Rooms  visited 

Visits  to  nightly  lodging-houses 

Visits  to  bake-houses 

Visits  to  slaughter-houses 

Sanitary  defects  discovered 

Sanitary  defects  remedied 

Cautionary  notices  served 

Summonses  served  • 

Convictions     • 

Cases  dismissed 

Table  U. 

Summary  of  the  more  important  Sanitary  Worhs  promoted^ 

House  drains  constructed 578 

Privies  and  water-closets  built    .        •         .        .  591 

Ditto                ditto          repaired       .        .        .  2,889 

Ashpits  built 695 

Dwellings  cleansed  and  repaired          .        .         .  6,661 

External  premises  and  yards  cleansed          .         .  3,801 

Privies  and  ashpits  cleansed        .         •         .         .  4,795 

Manure  removed  where  offensive  .  .  .  728 
Lanes  and  alleys  (beyond  those  in  the  scavenger's 

contract)  cleansed 261 

Smoke  nuisances  abated 3 

Chandlery  ditto    ditto 4 

Bone  boiling  ditto,  ditto     ...                 .  6 

MisceUaneous  nuisances  abated  .  .  3,609 
tlouses  condemned  and  closed,  as  being  unfit  for 

human  habitation 83 

Swine  removed  from  dwellings  .  .  .  634 
Swine  removed  from  external  premises,  where 

kept  offensively 1,234 

Having  for  its  object  the  still  higher  aim  of  combining  with  th^ 
presei-vation  and  improvement  of  the  health  of  the  population,  tho89 
radical  reforms  which  must  result  in  an  equally  improved  conditioia 
of  society,  the  Public  Health  Committee  have  directed  their  efforts 
to  those  circumstances  by  which  the  social  and  moral  character  of  the 
humbler  classes  are  mainly  infiuenced :  the  provision  of  those  aanitai/ 
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conyeniences  which  decency  and  civilization,  as  well  as  health,  require  ; 
the  preventioo  of  over-crowding  in  dwellings ;  the  separation  of  the 
sexes,  especially  in  nightly  lodging  houses ;  the  abundant  supply  of 
pure  water,  and  other  similar  efforts  in  these  respects,  which  have 
been  made,  and,  they  believe,  with  success,  by  this  Committee. 

The  improvement  in  the  sanitary  condition  of  the  city  is  illustrated 
by  the  subjoined  tabular  statement  of  the  admissions  to  the  fever 
hospitals  for  the  three  consecutive  years  just  ended. 

Admissions  to  the  City  of  Dublin  Fever  Hospitals  during  the  year, 

ending 

September,  1866,  admitted  .        •        •        4,411 

„  1866      „  •        .        •        8,781 

„  1867      „  ....        2,860 

To  the  prompt  measures  adopted  by  this  Committee  in  enforcing 
the  disinfection  of  those  houses  in  which  contagious  diseases  have 
occurred,  their  diminution  may,  to  some  extent,  be  referred. 

One  thousand  seven  hundred  and  seventy-three  houses,  in  which 
such  diseases  had  occurred  during  the  past  twelve-month,  were 
inspected  and  visited  with  this  object,  and  from  the  returns  furnished 
by  the  inspectors,  in  which  the  cubic  space  of  these  dwellings  is 
exhibited,  the  deficiency  in  this  most  important  respect  would  in  a 
large  proportion  of  cases  account  for  the  results.  For  while  the 
minimum  cubic  space  permitted  in  the  Tenement  Regulations  is 
300  cubic  feet  per  occupant,  it  has  frequently  been  found  to  amount 
to  less  than  one  half  of  that.  In  a  recent  instance  where  17  dwel- 
lings were  inspected,  in  five  cases  the  cubic  space  was  but  128,  in 
four  between  144  and  160,  and  in  all  the  others  under  200  cubic  feet 
per  inmate. 

The  Health  Committee  consists  of  30  members  of  the  Municipal 
Council,  who  meet  once  weekly  for  the  transaction  of  business.  In 
addition  to  the  ordinary  routine  proceedings,  and  to  the  duties  already 
specified  in  the  tables,  the  cojimittee  during  the  last  twelve  months 
disposed  of  937  cases  of  complaints  which  were  brought  before  them. 

The  Sanitary  Staff  consists  as  follows,  vi2  :— 

A  Medical  Officer  of  Health 

A  City  Analyst 

Inspector  of  Nuisances 

One  Disinfecting  Inspector 

Manager  of  Disinfecting  Chamber,  and 

Eight  Sanitary  Sergeants. 

A  hot-air  disinfecting  chamber,  on  the  most  improved  principles^ 
has  been  erected  by  the  Corporation.  Every  encouragement  is  given 
to  induce  the  poor  to  use  it  free  of  cost,  by  sending  their  bedding 
and  clothing  to  it,  and  to  the  public  generally  it  is  available  at  a 
very  moderate  charge. 

In  addition  to  the  sanitary  works  accomplished  by  the  Committee, 
every  material  aid  has  been  rendered  to  the  cause  of  sanitary  reform 
by  the  Muoicipal  CoundL    As  the  great  basis  of  all  such  measures 
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24  miles  of  public  sewers  have  since  the  year  1S61  been  con« 
structed,  and  they  are  being  continuously  extended,  espeoially  in 
those  districts  where  they  are  most  required. 

There  are  at  present  about  800  public  fountains  in  the  oity ;  of 
these  nearly  100  have  during  the  last  year  been  erected  by  the 
Corporation  at  the  instance  of  this  Committee.  An  abundant  sap- 
ply  of  the  purest  water  (at  high  pressure)  is  now  about  being  Intro* 
duced  into  the  city,  at  an  expense  of  nearly  £400,000. 

Other  important  operations  of  a  sanitary  character  at  the  present 
time  engage  the  earnest  attention  of  the  Corporation. 

Among  them  may  be  noticed  the  purification  of  that  portion  of 
the  river  liffey  which  passes  through  the  city.  By  reaaoa  of  the 
extension  of  ^e  city  sewerage  the  quantity  of  matter  discharged 
into  the  river,  has  rendered  it  necessary  to  neutralize  the  oonsequenees 
thus  created ;  a  committee  having  this  olgect  in  view  has  had  under 
its  consideration  numerous  plans  and  suggestions  for  the  purpose, 
but  it  is  believed  that  the  only  true  remedy  consists  in  the  intercep- 
tion and  removal  beyond  the  city  of  the  sewage  matter.  Tbisy  it  is 
hoped,  will  be  carried  into  effect. 

The  constitution  of  public  abattoirs  with  a  view  to  ensure  by 
proper  inspection  the  supply  of  wholesome  animal  food,  and  to  pre- 
vent the  introduction  of  tnat  whieh  is  injurious  to  health,  as  also 
to  effect  the  suppression  of  the  present  objectionable  aUugbter 
houses,  is  another  subject  which  has  occupied  the  attention  ox  the 
Corporation,  and  plans  and  estimates  for  an  abattoir  have. already 
been  submitted  to  them.  The  analysis  of  the  ordinary  articles  oi 
food,  and  the  inspection  of  butchers  meat,  are  conducted  by  the 
city  analyst 

The  city  of  Dublin  includes,  within  the  municipal  boundary,  an 
area  of  8,807  acres,  containing,  in  1861,  22,935  inhabited  houses, 
occupied  by  254,808  souls,  of  whom,  in  1867,  about  827  are  inmates 
of  the  City  Hospitals,  and  of  the  two  workhouses.  The  deaths  ia 
1864  were  6,260  or  24-(  per  1,000,  and  the  births  7,384  or  29*0  per 
1,000  of  the  population.  In  1864,  the  valuation  of  rateable  pro- 
perty was  £561,352  and  the  taxation  £  198,002. 

Though  many  of  the  working  classes  are  disposed  to  keep  their 
dwellings  cleanly  and  with  decency,  and  though  a  considerable  num- 
ber of  the  owners  are  willing  to  maintain  them  as  they  should  be, 
and  to  provide  them  with  proper  sanitary  accommodation,  yet  it  is 
only  by  the  continual  supervision  of  the  Sanitary  Police  that  this 
state  of  things  is  in  the  great  majority  of  cases  maintained.  It  not 
unf  requently  happens  that  a  well-disposed  landlord  is  thwarted  and 
discouraged  by  his  tenants  and  vice  versft.  In  this  much  difficulty 
has  arisen,  but  a  still  greater  obstacle  presents  itself  in  the  fkcl  that 
there  are  in  Dublin  1,295  houses  occupied  by  8,258  families  without 
space  whereon  to  construct  any  sanitary  convenience ;  that  of  these 
635  houses  (occupied  by  1,598  families)  are  wholly  unprovided  with 
any  sanitary  accommodation ;  and,  that  660  houses,  occupied  by  1,670 
families,  are  but  jointly  provided  with  such  accommodation,  which 
does  not  however  stand  upon  their  own  premises. 

In  view  of  this  state  of  things,  and  being  convinced  by  experience 
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that  the  construction  of  water-closets  was  calcolated  to  be  productive 
of  what  was  still  more  objectionable,  bj  reason  of  their  abuse  and 
destruction,  it  occurred  to  the  Committee  to  introduce  portable  dust- 
bins, to  be  left  in  localities  thus  circumstanced,  for  the  reception  of 
refuse  matter,  and  to  be  emptied  daily  by  the  scavenging  contractor. 
The  reluctance  to  adopt  anything  to  which  they  had  been  unaccus- 
tomed, prevented  the  use  of  these  dust-bins  for  the  first  month  or  two« 
Six  of  them  have  been  on  trial  for  about  three  months ;  they  are  now 
not  only  willingly  resorted  to,  but  applications  have  been  received  by 
the  Committee  for  the  supply  of  as  many  more  in  other  districts.  In 
the  success  of  this  experiment,  a  great  difficulty,  which  at  one  time 
appeared  to  be  insurmountable,  has  been  overcome,  and  the  very 
objectionable  system  of  internal  conveniences  has  thus  been  so  far  got 
rid  of. 

The  unsuitableness  of  the  dwellings  of  the  poor  for  either  decency, 
health,  or  comfort  has  led  to  the  formation  of  an  "  Industrial  Tone- 
meat  Company,"  created  for  improving  their  condition.  A  block  of 
buildings  is  now  in  progress  of  erection  by  the  Company,  and  con* 
tains  one  hundred  and  twenty  rooms.  Ventilation  and  sewerage 
have  been  particularly  attended  to.  Water,  and  the  means  of  carrying 
off  all  used  liquids  and  refuse,  are  provided  on  every  storey.  A 
laundry  for  general  use  is  also  supplied,  together  with  drying  and 
play  ground  for  childr^i.  In  these  buildings  the  working-man  will 
obtain  infinitely  superior  aocommodation,  wiUi  evciy  requisite,  for  the 
same  rent  he  pays  for  his  present  miserable  abode.  It  is  expected 
that  this  undertaking  will  prove  a  pecuniary  success,  as  similar 
attempts  have  proved  elsewhere^  but  success  in  other  respects,  is  what 
is  eagerly  looked  to  by  the  Company. 

From  what  I  have  now  read  it  will  be  seen  that  Dublin  is  &r  better 
off  in  sanitary  matters  than  it  was  in  1861,  and  that  this  improvement 
has  begun  to  tell  advantageously  on  the  domestic  welfare  of  the 
inhabitaatSi  By  the  aid  of  our  valuable  officer  of  health.  Dr. 
Mapother,  we  hope,  in  a  very  short  time,  comparatively  speaking, 
to  have  the  entire  city  brought  inte  such  a  state  of  healthiness  as  to 
bear  satisfactory  comparison  with  any  other  in  the  United  Kingdom* 


On  the  Statistics  qfth$  Recent  Epidemic  of  Typhus  in  Aberdeen^ 
showing  its  probable  Cause  and  Cost.  By  B.  BeyebidgEj 
M.D»jt  PaUwlogist  to  the  Royal  Infirmary ^  \c. 

IT^OB  almost  three  years  Aberdeen  has  been  the  seatrof  an  epidemic 
;  of  typhus,  which,  although  the  relative  mortality  has  not  been 
high,  has  yet  been  wide-spread.  I  propose  to  trace,  as  fhr  as  prac- 
ticable, the  history  of  this  epidemic,  and  to  endeavour  to  ascertain 
what  conclusions  are  fairly  deducible  therefVom,  especially  in  the  view 
of  approximating  to  its  probable  cause  and  cost ;  and  in  order  to  avoid 
those  sources  of  error  which  unreliable  or  only  partially  reliable  data 
necessarily  give  rise  to,  I  shall,  in  the  first  place,  confine  myself  to  the 
statistics  of  those  cases  admitted  into  the  Royal  Infirmary,  the  facts 
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connected  with  which  are  ahsolntely  known.  During  the  prevalence 
of  the  epidemic  verj  few  cases  of  other  febrile  diseases  were  admitted 
into  the  infirmary;  still  a  few  cases  of  typhoid  feyer  did  occur  along 
with  a  small  but  remarkably  uniform  number  of  cases  of  small-pox. 
There  also  occurred  occasional  mild  cases  of  fever,  unattended  with 
eruption,  which  are  recorded  in  the  hospital  books  as  febricula ;  but 
the  following  observations  apply  solely  to  the  cases  of  pure  typhus, 
the  others  having  been  carefully  separated.  Before  proceeding  to 
the  details  of  these  I  may  premise  that  by  pure  typhus  I  understand 
a  febrile  disease  marked  by  the  appearance  of  a  dark  mulberiy- 
coloured  rash,  coming  out  after  the  disease  has  lasted  a  day  or  two, 
and  continuing  out  till  the  disease  is  over,  and  by  the  prominent 
symptoms  referring  to  disturbed  function  cf  the  brain.  In  all  the 
cases  now  to  be  referred  to,  the  characteristic  rash  was  present. 

The  epidemic  seems  to  have  broken  out  in  September,  1863.     The 
number  of  cases,  however,  during  that  month  was  not  great,  but  in  the 
next  month,  October,  1863,  they  were  nearly  trebled,  and  through 
November  and  December  continued  to  rise  steadily.     Towards  the 
end  of  January,  1864,  they  fell  somewhat,  and  then  continued  nearly 
stationary  through  February  and  March.     During  April    and  the 
early  part  of  May,  1864,  the  uimiber  of  cases  dwindled  considerably. 
In  the  end  of  May,  however,  there  was  a  sudden  rise,  and  a  similar 
one  in  the  middle  of  June,  but,  with  these  exceptions,  the  number  of 
fresh  cases  continued  to  diminish  until  August,  1864  presented  the 
same  number  as  the  first  montli  of  the  epidemic,  September,  1863. 
In  September,  1864,  the  number  again  rose  rapidly,  being  not  far 
short  of  double  that  of  the  preceding  month,  and  this  rise  was  kept  up 
during  the  next  month,  October,  but  fell  somewhat  in  the  two  remain- 
ing months  of  1864.  January,  1866,  showed  a  slight  increase,  followed 
by  a  decided  fall  in  February,  to  a  point  lower  than  had  been  reached 
since  the  outbreak  of  the  diseAse ;  but  this  gave  way  to  a  steady  in- 
crease, continuing  through  March,  April,  May,  and  commencement 
of  June.     The  latter  part  of  June  and  July  produced  a  very  rapid 
fall  to  a  point  lower  than  had  yet  occurred ;  but  in  August  the  number 
rose  to  nearly  the  same  as  in  August,  1864.     September  witnessed  a 
further  slight  rise,  but  much  less  than  in  the  preceding  year,  while  in 
October  and  November  a  slight  fall  occurred,  which  increased  in 
December.   The  commencement  of  1866,  during  the  first  two  months, 
produced  little  change,  but  in  the  beginning  of  March  arise  occurred, 
which,  however,  did  not  continue.     April  produced  a  slight  decline, 
which  continued  during  May,  after  the  middle  of  which  month  the 
disease  rapidly  subsided.    June  produced  few  cases,  and  the  whole 
may  be  said  to  have  then  ceased,  as  only  an  occasional  stray  case  oc- 
curred afterwards. 

The  following  table  will  show  the  number  of  admissions;  the 
months  being  for  the  sake  of  convenience  divided  into  four  parts 
each  ;  the  first  fifteen  days  into  periods  of  eight  and  seven  days  re- 
spectively, and  the  remainder  of  each  month  into  periods  of  eight  and 
seven  days,  or  into  two  periods  of  eight  days  each  according  as  there 
are  30  or  81  days  in  the  month.  These  periods  may  be  roughly 
0ty]ed  weeks. 
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Table  L — Nckbeb  of  Asuissioirs  into  die  Hosprru- 
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Tol»l  Nnmber  daring  Ue  Three  Yean,  1,781. 

The  largest  number  of  admUaioQB  on  any  one  day  was  Uurteeo, 
which  occurred  on  March  12th,  1864,  but  the  Tariations  in  the 
weekly  and  monthly  numbers  depend  more  upon  the  nnmber  of  days 
when  no  admisaions  took  place,  than  on  the  numbers  on  individual 
days.  Thus  in  December,  1863,  when  the  largeat  monthly  number 
occars,  there  were  but  three  days  without  Treah  cases,  while  in 
July,  1865,  where  the  monthly  number  is  smallest  until  the  break  of 
the  disease  in  the  following  June,  there  were  17  days  on  which  no 
admiBsioDB  took  place. 

A  comparison  of  these  figures  with  the  temperature  shows  a  rongh 
correspondenco  between  tbem  ;  not  that  they  vary  In  such  n  way  thst 
a  close  connexion  as  between  cause  and  effect  can  be  traced  between 
them,  but  that  in  a  general  way  the  variatlonB  of  both  agree ;  the  in- 
crease in  the  number  of  cases  corresponding  with  a  fall  in  ^e  tem- 
perature, and  vice  veria.  It  would  appear  therefore  as  if  in  some 
indirect  way  there  was  a  conuexion  ;  and  this  will  appear  from  the 
following  table  which  shows  the  monthly  number  of  cases  and  the 
monthly  mean  temperature. 
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Tablk  n. — CoHPABisoif  of  the  MoirraLT  Kchbrs  of  CiBu, 

-with    the  HOITTHLT   HeUT  TmpBRA.TURE. 
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A  eomparuon  of  the  number  of  cesea  with  the  vftriationi  of  the 
baromeler  yielde  no  point  of  interest. 

When  we  endearour  to  investigate  the  details  of  theBs  cases,  the 
first  thing  that  atrikes  us  is  the  diSbrence  between  the  numbers  of  the 
two  sezai.  Throughout  the  whole  of  the  disease  thenumberof  female 
cases  exoeeda  connderably  that  of  male,  and  this  difference  is  moBt 
marked  at  the  commencement  of  the  epidemic  and  gradually  becomes 
lese  at  a  later  period.    The  exact  figures  may  be  stated  thus : — 

Table  m. — Couparisok  of  NtjHBSBs  of  AUts  and  Fbxalb  Cases. 
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Totalfiit  three ywM;— Males,  7&4i  Females,  BTTi  Total,  1,781. 

It  will  be  observed  that  although  the  proportton  between  male  and 
female  cases  oscillates  BOinewhat,  yet  the  diBproportion  is  greatest  at 
first,  and  becomes  less  towards  the  close.  Thus  in  the  first  year 
there  is  only  oue  month  (March,  1864)  where  the  number  of  males 
exceeds  that  of  females,  while  in  the  second  year  the  «ame  thing 
occurs  in  four  months  (September,  1864,  January,  March,  and  July 
1665)  and  curiously  enough  one  of  these — March,  is  the  same  month 
that  had  witnessed  a  aimikr  occurrence  the  preceding  year.  In  the 
third  year,  although  the  number  of  males  exceeds  that  of  females  in 
only  two  months,  yet  there  is  an  equality  between  the  numbers  of 
the  sexes  in  two  months  (one  of  which  is  again  March)  and  the  dif- 
ference between  them  in  the  other  months  is  not  bo  great  as  before. 
The  same  fact  may  brought  out  differently : — Divide  the  years  into 
periods  of  four  months  each  and  it  will  be  found  that  in  the  flnt  period  ^ 
the  disproportion  is  greatest.    In  the  four  moatha  «iL&\ii^T>v»«^i«t' 
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1863,  the  number  of  cases  was,  males  139,  females  197,  a  ratio  of 
nearly  2  to  3.  If  now  the  same  ratio  had  been  carried  through,  then, 
for  the  remainiog  periods  of  four  months  each,  the  number  of  female 
cases  respectivelj  being  237,  128,  91,  82,  85,  68,  and  62,  the  number 
of  male  cases  corresponding  would  have  been  166,  89,  63,  57,  59, 47, 
and  43,  whereas  the  numbers  actually  occurring  were  190,  89,  76, 
75,  65,  57  and  51.  At  the  rerj  close  of  the  epidemic,  again,  the 
difference  is  greater  than  even  at  the  commencement ;  the  last  foar 
months  yielding  27  females  and  12  males  or  more  than  two  to  one. 
Contrasting  the  years  together  : — If  the  ratio  of  the  first  year,  418 
males  to  562  females,  had  held  good  in  the  second  year,  then  the 
number  of  male  cases  corresponding  to  the  258  female  cases  would 
have  been  209 ;  whereas  there  actually  occurred  216 ;  or  had  the 
same  held  good  the  third  year,  the  number  of  male  cases  should  hare 
been  116  instead  of  120. 

It  is  true  that  in  the  population  generally  there  is  a  preponderance 
of  females  over  males,  but  the  difference  here  indicated  is  greater 
than  can  be  accounted  for  on  this  ground,  and  therefore  is  to  be  re- 
garded as  an  essential  feature  of  the  disease.  This  may  be  shown  as 
follows : — Of  the  cases  treated  in  hospital,  74  were  from  the  country 
or  from  suburban  districts.  Throwing  these  aside,  we  have  1,657 
cases  actually  from  the  town,  of  whom  708  were  males  and  949 
females.  By  the  census  of  1861  the  proportion  between  males  and 
females  was  32,554  males  to  41,346  females.  Taking  this  ratio,  the 
number  of  females  corresponding  to  the  708  males  would  be  but  899 
instead  of  949.  The  difference  is  still  more  marked  if  we  limit  our 
attention  to  the  parish  of  St.  Nicholas,  where,  as  will  be  afterwards 
mentioned,  the  disease  seems  to  have  chiefly  raged.  Of  these  cases 
in  hospital,  1,414  came  from  this  parish,  of  whom  607  were  males 
and  807  females.  By  the  census  of  1861,  there  were  in  St.  Nichobs 
18,909  males  to  23,053  females.  Taking  this  proportion  the  num- 
ber of  females  corresponding  to  the  607  males  would  be  740  instead 
of  the  807  which  actually  occurred.  Even  in  the  parish  of  Old 
Machar,  though  the  difference  is  not  nearly  so  marked,  it  still  exists. 
From  this  parish  there  were  sent  to  hospital  243  cases,  viz.,  101 
males  and  142  females.  By  the  census  of  1861,  the  population  of 
this  parish  was  13,645  males  and  18,293  females,  and  at  this  rate 
the  number  of  females  corresponding  to  the  101  males  would  be  135, 
whereas  there  actually  occurred  142. 

This  difference  between  the  sexes  is  most  marked  in  adults,  and 
least  in  children  and  old  people,  as  the  following  table  will  show, 
which  also  points  out  a  marked  difference  in  the  number  of  cases  is 
occurring  at  different  periods  of  life  ;  those  under  the  age  of  25  con- 
stituting nearly  two-thirds  of  the  whole  number  of  cases.  In  this 
table  the  different  ages  are  divided  thus  : — Children,  or  all  under  the 
age  of  ten ;  young  persons  from  ten  to  twenty-five ;  adults  (who 
may  be  regarded  for  the  most  part  as  heads  of  families)  from  twenty- 
five  to  fifty  ;  and  old  persons,  above  the  age  of  ddj.  The  reason 
for  selecting  these  ages  will  be  apparent  when  we  come  to  consider 
the  probable  cause  and  cost  of  the  epidemic. 
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Tabu  IV.-t-Nombeb  of  Cases  at  DnvKBEirr  Ages. 
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From  thli  table  it  wilt  be  apparent  that  tbe  greatett  nnrnber  of 
cues  occur  between  th«  ages  of  tea  and  twenty-flre,  the  next  greatest 
between  twentf-five  and  fifty  i  then  in  children  under  ten  |  and  least 
in  old  people  over  fifty.  The]  exact  proportions,  however,  between 
the  numbers  at  these  diflerent  ages  seems  to  have  varied.  The  eight 
months  ending  December  1884  witnessed  a  very  large  proportion  of 
young  cases,  while  the  first  eight  months  of  18G5  were  marked  by 
an  exact  reversal  of  this.  Thus  in  the  former  period  the  numt>er  of 
cases  under  twenty-five  was  to  that  above  the  same  age  nearly  as  two 
to  one  (252  and  132  respectively)  while  in  the  latt«r  period,  the 
numbers  were  nearly  equal  (163  and  144).  It  will  seem  (bat  ttiii 
variation  has  an  important  bearing  on  the  ratio  of  mortality. 

The  rate  of  mortality  has  not  at  any  time  been  very  high,  bnt  has 
been  marked  by  considerable  variations,  as  is  shown  in  the  follow- 
ing table,  where  the  deaths  sre  entered,  not  according  to  the  mouthi 
in  which  they  occurred,  but  according  to  the  montlis  in  which  the 
cases  entered  the  hospital.  The  figures  in  this  table  therefore  ex- 
press  the  results  of  the  admissions  as  given  in  table  I.  Thus,  in 
September  1863,  out  of  the  29  admissions,  3  died,  as  specified  below, 
but  of  these  three  deaths  two  occurred  in  September  and  one  in 
October. 


Tablk  v.— STniiBEB  of  Deaths,  and  Bate  of  Mobtautt 
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Total  mortality  for  three  years  226  =  13-17  per  cent. 

It  is  noticeable  here  that  the  rate  of  mortality  varies  greatly  from  time 
to  time.  This  variation  has  no  connexion  with  external  infiucijcea,  soch 
as  temperature,  as  is  shown  by  the  circumstance  that  the  only  month 
prior  to  the  subsidence  of  the  disense,  inivhicli  the  cnscs  admitted  alli'C- 
euhed  (avouraldy  (Noicniber,  1864),  was  one  marked  by  a  low  mean 
temperaiure,  41-8'',  and  by  the  fact  that  ihe  fame  month  (July),  which 
ill  18C4  protlucrd  the  lowest  rale  of  morialiiy,  namely,  6'6  per  cent., 
produced  in  1865  and  1866  the  highest  rate,  namely,  29-4  per  cent, 
and  40-0  per  cent.,  and  that,  although  tho  mean  temperature  was 
nearlytheEamoiuall,namely,  56-2°,  56-1°,  and  56'4'>re8pectively.  It 
is  found,  on  o(»nparii)g  tha  death  rote  of  tho  two  ivzes,  that  it  is,  for 
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the  most  put,  hlgber  in  miJeB  than  in  females,  as  la  apparent  tnta 
the  (oUowbig  tatite  i— 


Tablb  VI. — CoNPASisoM  or  the  Dbaib  Bate  of  the  Two  Sbxu. 
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Totalfor  the  three  years :  Males  107,  or  U-19  percent.  Females 
lai,  or  ia-38  per  cent. 

Altiiough  in  moat  of  the  months  where  the  death  rate  ia  high,  the 
ratio  of  male  deaths  is  higher  than  that  of  female,  yet  this  is  not  so 
umfonnly  the  case  as  to  admit  of  oar  drawing  any  safe  coocluaion 
from  it.  The  real  kej  to  the  variations  in  the  rate  at  difi^rent  times 
is  found  in  the  great  discrepanc;  at  difierent  ages.  Dividing  the 
different  periods  of  life  as  before,  it  ia  found  that  in  children  the 
mortality  is  comparatively  triSing ;  it  is  greater  in  young  persons, 
immensely  Increased  in  adults,  and  very  high  in  old  people.  The 
difference  between  the  death  rate  of  the  sexes  is  now  found  to  hold 
good  chiefly  in  adults  and  old  persons,  where  the  male  mortality 
exceeds  the  female  ;  in  children,  again,  tbeaUght  difference  thatezist? 
is  rather  in  favour  of  the  male. 
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This  detailed  table  shows  the  uniformity  that  marks  the  material 
difference  of  risk  at  various  periods  of  life,  the  mortality  increasing 
with  the  age,  but  the  following  summary  may  perhaps  pat  it  more 
clearly  ^— 

Abstract  of  Table  VII. 


AOB 

0—10 

10—26 

£5-60 

50»ftc 

Ski       * 

M. 

F. 

M. 

F. 

VL 

F. 

M. 

F. 

No.  of  deaths 
Rate  per  cent. 

1 
0-68 

8 
4-9 

12 
3*47 

18 
4-26 

67 
27*4 

70 
20-6 

87 

68*5 

25 
46-8 

Omitting  altogether  the  distinction  between  the  flexes^  the  figures 
would  stand  thus  for  the  three  years : — 


Age 

0—10 

10—26 

25—60 

60|  ftc 

Number  admitted 
Number  of  deaths 
Hate  per  cent.     -       -       - 

809 

9 

2-9 

767 
80 
8-9 

647 

127 

28-2 

108 

62 

67-4 

The  length  of  time  during  which  the  patients  were  in  hospiUd  is  a 
point  of  interest,  as  affording  a  means  of  estimating  the  duration  of 
the  disease.    The  great  bulk  of  the  cases  had  been  a  few  days  ill 
before  admission,  while,  on  the  other  hand,  they  remained  in  hospital 
some  time  after  convalescence  was  fairly  established^  or  until  the 
strength  was  sufficiently  restored  to  enable  them  to  resume  their 
occupations  on  leaving.     The  average  time  in  hospital  may,  therefore, 
by  balancing  these  two  opposite  errors  against  each  other,  be  taken  as 
probably  three  or  four  days  in  excess  of  the  actual  duration  of  the 
disease.  In  cases  resulting  favourably  the  average  time  is  found  to  be 
27*9  days,  or,  deducting  the  cases  of  prolonged  stay  in  hospitaly  arisiDg 
mostly  from  the  supervening  of  other  diseases  or  complications  not 
connected  with  the  fever,  25*4  days,  or,  say  three  weeks  and  a  half. 
Deducting  the  half  week  as  the  probable  excess,  as  mentioned  above, 
a  period  of  three  weeks  would  be  indicated  as  the  ordinary  run  of 
the  disease.     As  it  is  impossible  in  very  many  c&ses  to  put  reliance  on 
the  statements  of  patients  or  their  friends  with  reference  to  the  actual 
date  of  the  commencement  of  the  disease,  this  is  as  near  an  approxi- 
mation as  can  be  come  to  on  this  point,  and  is  in  all  probability  bo  near 
the  truth  that  it  may  practically  be  accepted  as  correct 

As  the  number  of  cases  continuing  in  hospital  during  different  times 
varies  but  little  in  proportion  from  month  to  month,  it  seems  un- 
n*  c'^ss:  ry  to  give  a  detniled  statement ;  I  therefore  annex  eimply  a 
sunimtiry  ibr  ibe  three  years :— 
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The  time  in  hospital  of  those  cases  that  terminated  fhtally,  pre- 
senU  a  marked  contrast  to  the  proceeding.  Horo  than  half  of  then 
were  fatst  within  tlio  first  week,  and  five-sixths  of  the  whole  within 
the  first  fortnight;  about  a  sixth  of  the  whole  being  moribund  or 
almost  BO  on  admission,  and  dying  within  three  days.  The  great 
msjorily  of  tliose  dying  early  had  been  111  a  week  or  ten  days  before 
admission,  so  Ihut  probably  almost  all  those  dying  within  the  fort- 
night should  be  classed  together  as  being  about  the  same  length  of 
time  ill,  and  wonid  assign  from  the  tenth  to  the  fourteenth  day  of  the 
disease  as  the  period  of  greatest  danger,  or  that  in  which  the  greatest 
number  of  deaths  occurred.  Deducting  the  prolonged  cases,  chteftj 
those  of  complications,  the  average  duration  would  tw  7-2  days.  For 
the  same  reason  as  in  the  last  I  content  myself  with  giving  a  sum- 
mary of  the  threeyears:— 

Tablk  DC.— 'Tiue  iM  Hospital  of  Casks  terhikatikq  Faiallt. 
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The  average  time  of  all  (botli  oures  and  deaths)  was  3fi'4  day*. 

A  consideration  of  the  localities  afiecled,  and  of  the  run  of  the 
disease,  ahows  that  it  did  not  break  out  and  spread  Indiscriminately 
over  the  town,  but  appeared  in  diScrent  places  in  succession,  continu- 
ing in  each  a  varying  time,  apparently  regulated  more  by  the  density 
of  the  population  than  by  an  jthing  else,  and  then  dying  out,  soma* 
times  to  re-appear  after  a  time  in  different  houses  in  the  tame  street, 
ftnd  sometimes,  again,  not  to  return  ;  this  last  being  speciaily  the 
case  in  localities  where  a  few  houses  are  olosely  packed  together, 
over  which  it  generally  spread  at  once.  It  frequently  happened, 
however,  that  the  emptying  or  partial  emptying  ol  an  afibcted  house 
at  the  beginning,  checked  the  disease,  which  then  either  did  not' 
recur  at  all,  or  recurred  only  after  the  return  from  the  hospital  of 
those  cases  sent  there,  had  set  up  anew  the  former  condition  as  to 
crowding.  In  some  places,  however,  the  disease  continued  nearly 
uniformly  from  beginning  to  end  of  the  epidemic.  The  chief  oftbeee 
might  ba  mentioned  as  Qallowgate  where  it  was  present  during  th« 
whole  three  years,  and  which  furnished  nearly  one-eighth  of  all  th« 
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cases  from  St.  Nicholas  parish ;  Causeway  End  where  it  lasted  two 
years  ;  and  Berry  Lane  where  three  distinct  outbreaks  occurred — one 
in  the  winter  of  each  year.  These  streets,  as  far  as  position  is  con- 
cerned, are  well  placed ;  but  they  are  the  seats  of  a  closely  packed 
population,  especially  Gallowgate,  which  lies  high,  and  occupies  the 
crest  of  a  ridge  having  slopes  on  three  sides  ;  yet  it  has  opening  off 
it  a  large  number  of  short  closely-built  courts,  whereby  the  salubrity 
which  its  situation  might  have  given  it,  is  entirely  destroyed. 

In  endeavouring  to  solve  the  problem  of  what  is  the  canse  of 
typhus,  we  may  premise  the  following  general  considerations : — An 
epidemic  disease  may  be  either  one  imported  into  a  country,  and 
spread  by  certain  favouring  circumstances,  as  contagion  or  peculiar 
states  of  the  atmosphere,  or  it  may  arise  spontaneously  in  the  place 
where  it  rages.  In  the  former  case  its  occurrence  will  be  traceable 
to  the  direct  introduction  of  cases  of  the  disease;  it  will  spread  from 
them  rapidly  over  the  place,  attacking  Arst  the  weak,  and  then  the 
strong,  and  marked  by  a  high  relative  mortality  at  first,  gradually  be- 
coming less  as  the  disease  becomes  spent,  or  as — the  weak  having 
been  cut  off — it  becomes  limited  to  those  who  are  strong  enough  in  a 
measure  to  resist  it.  Such  a  disease  will  not  last  long,  inasmuch  as 
when  once  checked  by  a  change  in  the  atmospheric  condition  (as 
from  heat  to  cold  or  vice  versa)  there  exists  no  local  cause  to  renew 
it,  whereas  an  epidemic  from  local  causes  will  continue  until  all 
Hable  to  it  and  within  its  influence  are  attacked,  varying  only  in 
intensity  according  as  the  atmospheric  conditions  are  favourable  or 
otherwise  to  its  spread,  but  always  capable  of  being  renewed  as  long 
as  the  local  cause  is  present.  A  consideration  of  the  phenomena 
presented  by  the  typhus  epidemic  shows  that  the  former  description 
is  not  applicable  to  it.  There  was  no  reason  to  suspect  its  introduc* 
tion  from  without ;  the  rate  of  mortality  remained  throughout  nearly 
the  same ;  and  although  in  each  year  it  yielded  to  the  heat  of  summer, 
yet  it  recurred  again  with  the  cold  of  winter,  and  continued  until  (as 
will  be  seen  there  is  reason  to  believe)  it  had  gone  over  most  of 
those  liable  to  it.  It  is  therefore  to  a  local  cause  that  we  must  look 
for  its  origin ;  and  this  might  be  supposed  to  be  either  external  to  the 
houses  or  within  them.  The  former  would  point  to  such  conditions 
as  the  accumulation  of  filth  and  rubbish  about  the  houses,  deficient 
drainage  and  the  like,  whereby  the  population  is  exposed  to  the 
vapours  arising  from  decaying  animal  and  vegetable  matters ;  while 
the  latter  would  especially  indicate  overcrowding,  and  the  consequent 
exposure  in  an  excessive  degree  to  the  exhalations  from  the  bodies  of 
living  individuals.  If  the  former  were  the  cause,  the  following  are  what 
would  be  expected  as  the  prominent  characteristics.  It  would  be 
most  intense  in  summer  and  autumn  when  decay  and  putrefaction  go 
on  most  rapidly,  and  eliminate  most  quickly  their  dangerous  gases  ; 
it  would  not  be  limited  to  one  house  in  a  street,  but  would  extend 
to  all  subjected  to  the  same  external  infiuence,  and  it  would  affect 
chiefly  the  low  lying  and  therefore  dirtiest  streets.  These  characters 
were   not   those   that  marked  the  typhus  epidemic.     It  was  most 
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intense  in  the  coldest  weather ;  it  frequently  attacked  a  single  house  in 
a  street,  going  over  most  of  the  inmates,  but  not  spreading  to  the 
surrounding  houses ;  it  was  not  especially  the  low  lying  and  dirty, 
but  the  most  crowded  streets  that  it  chiefly  attacked  and  remained 
longest  in,  and  the  rapid  thinning  of  the  population  of  a  house  by  the 
removal  at  once  of  several  of  the  inmates  had  frequently  the  effect  of 
stopping  its  spread.  It  follows,  therefore,  that  the  probable  cause 
lies  not  external  to  the  houses  but  within  them,  and,  if  it  can  be  shown 
that  the  theory  of  overcrowding  as  a  cause  will  account  for  the 
phenomena  presented  by  the  disease,  it  would  seem  probable  that  this 
is  the  true  explanation  of  its  origin.  The  following  may  be  taken 
as  a  summary  of  the  facts  elicited : — ^The  disease  is  most  intense  in 
cold  weather,  and  least  so  in  warm ;  it  attacks  females  and  children 
in  a  greater  proportion  than  males ;  it  attacks  young  persons  in  a 
greater  proportion  than  old ;  it  is  more  dangerous  in  old  than  in 
'  young — in  males  than  in  females ;  it  is  contagious ;  and,  what  are  pro- 
bably to  be  regarded  simply  as  specialities  of  the  disease,  it  attacks 
individuals  as  a  rule  but  once ;  its  attack  lasts  three  weeks,  and  is 
most  dangerous  during  the  second  week.  Adopting  the  theory  of 
overcrowding  as  the  cause,  the  following  would  be  the  probable  ex- 
planation : — ^In  winter  the  population  is  much  more  kept  in  doors 
than  in  summer,  and  doors  and  windows  are  more  carefully  closed, 
so  that  the  injurious  influence  of  overcrowding  is  much  more  felt 
then,  and  the  variations  of  temperature  will  in  this  manner  act  directly 
either  in  increasing  or  mitigating  the  evil.  Further,  women  and 
children  being  those  of  the  inmates  of  a  house  that  ai*e  most  con- 
stantly and  continuously  in  it,  it  will  be  on  them  that  the  mischi^^f 
will  in  the  first  place  and  chiefly  fall,  and  therefore  a  larger  number  of 
them  than  of  males  are  attacked.  The  difference  in  mortality  is  pro-  . 
bably  due  to  the  circumstance  that  when  young  persons  are  attacked, 
they  are  at  once  put  under  treatment  or  at  least  allowed  to  rest ; 
while  adults,  especially  heads  of  families,  struggle  on  for  some  time  after 
the  disease  has  begun,  being  unwilling,  for  the  sake  of  those  depen- 
dent on  them,  to  give  up  work  until  the  advance  of  the  disease  com- 
pels them  to  to  do  so,  and  by  this  means  the  strength  is  exhausted 
early  in  the  disease,  and  the  chance  of  recovery  materially  impaired.  ( 
In  old  persons,  in  addition  to  this,  there  is  the  circumstance  that  it 
rarely  happens  that  an  advanced  age  is  attained  without  some  of  the 
organs  of  die  body  being  impaired  in  function,  or  actually  diseased, 
and,  therefore,  the  system  is  less  able  to  withstand  a  debilitating 
disease,  such  as  typhus,  than  when  these  are  intact.  As  to  contagion 
it  is  intelligible  enough  that  if  the  exhalations  from  the  lungs  and 
skin  of  healthy  individuals  are  sufficient,  if  accumulated  in  quantity 
by  overcrowding  to  induce  such  a  disease,  much  more  will  the  exhala- 
tions from  patients  labouring  under  the  disease  suffice  to  spread  it ; 
but  as  in  the  case  of  its  origin  the  proper  dilution  of  these  with  pure 
air  as  when  the  inmates  of  a  house  are  in  number  reduced  within  a 
a  proper  limit  does  away  with  any  injurious  result,  so  in  the  case  of 
its  spread,  their  dilution  by  thorough  ventilation  renders  them  in- 
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noouout.  It  may  be  said  that  if  typhus  is  the  result  of  overcrowding, 
why  is  it  not  constantly  present  in  our  towns  ?  The  explanation  of 
this  seems  to  lie  in  its  attacking  an  individual  but  once,  so  that  if  an 
epidemic  spread  over  all  the  inhabitants  of  a  town  liable  to  it,  it  then 
necessarily  ceases  from  want  of  material,  and  will  not  again  recur 
until  ten  or  fifteen  years  after,  when  a  new  generation  that  has  not 
gone  through  it  has  sprung  up. 

The  facts  now  adduced,  and  the  conclusions  based  upon,  them  are 
derived  from  the  absolutely  reliable  data  of  the  hospital  statisUcs ;  but 
the  following  attempt  to  estimate  the  total  extent  of  the  disease  is, 
although  the  nearest  that  can  be  obtained,  only  an  approximation  to 
the  truth.  There  is  every  reason  to  believe  that  the  mortality 
tliroughout  the  town  generally  has  not  been  proportionately  higher 
than  that  within  the  hospital ;  very  probably  it  may  have  been  less, 
inasmuch  as  the  hospital  cases,  being  drawn  from  the  poorest  and  there- 
fore the  worst  fbd  and  worst  clothed  class  in  town,  would  include  many 
fatal  ones  which  might  have  resulted  differently  had  they  been  better 
cared  for  previously  ;  and  also  as  the  removal  of  bad  cases  at  a  late 
stage  of  the  disease  is  decidedly  injurious,  and  therefore  by  increasiog 
the  danger  helps  to  swell  the  hospital  mortality*  But  assuming  that 
the  rate  generally  is  the  same  as  that  in  hospital  (which  will  rather 
understate  than  overstate  the  result)  and  taking  the  number  of  deaths 
for  the  three  years  as  given  in  the  reports  of  the  Registrar-General^ 
the  following  is  the  estimate  : — 

Number  of  cases  in  hospital  during  three  years      •     1,731 

Number  of  deaths  amongst  these  .        •        •         •       228 
Or  at  the  rate  of  13*17  per  cent. 

Total  number  of  deaths  in  Aberdeen  from  typhus 
for  three  years 610 

Corresponding  number  of  cases  at  the  rate  of  13*17 

per  cent •        .         •     4,631 

This  estimate,  for  the  reasons  given,  is  probably  under  the  actaal 
number.  The  population  of  the  town  by  the  census  of  1861  was 
73,900.  Taking  74,000  as  the  number,  the  proportion  of  cases  would 
be  1  in  every  15*9  individuals.  The  increase  of  population  for  the  ten 
years  1851  to  1861  was  scarcely  2,000.  If  we  allow  an  increase  of 
1,100  as  that  from  1861  to  1866,  the  proportion  would  be  1  in  every 
16*2  individuals,  or  6*17  per  cent,  of  the  population  attacked* 

The  disease,  however,  has  fallen  very  unequally  on  difierent  parts 
of  the  town.  The  town  is  divided  into  two  registration  districts, 
corresponding  nearly  with  the  parishes  of  Old  Machar  and  St.  Nicholas; 
of  these  the  former  is  chiefly  the  residence  of  the  wealthier  classes, 
and  the  latter  of  the  working  population.  The  number  of  deaths  in  St. 
Nicholas,  exclusive  of  those  in  hospital,  was  256 ;  to  this  add  the 
number  of  fatal  cases  in  hospital  from  that  district,  188,  and  the  total 
number  would  be  444.  The  population  of  St.  Nicholas  by  last  census 
was  ^1,962,  and  the  number  of  typhus  cases  corresponding  to  the 
deaths  (calculated  as  above)  would  be  3,339,  or  1  in  every  12*56  of 
the  population.    The  deaths  in  Old  Machar  were  126,  to  which  add 
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the  fatal  hospital  cases  from  that  district,  31,  and  the  total  deaths 
would  be  157.  This  would  correspond  (calculating  the  mortality  as 
in  hospital)  to  1,231  cases,  or  (the  population  bj  last  census  being 
31,938)  1  in  every  25*9  of  the  population,  or  scarcely  half  that  of  St. 
Nicholas. 

In  endeavouring  to  form  an  estimate,  necessarily  but  an  imperfect 
one,  of  the  cost  to  the  conmiunity  of  such  a  disease,  the  following 
would  appear  to  be  the  principal  items  : — 

First.  Expense  of  treatment.  This,  including  medicines,  wine,  at- 
tendance, &c.,  can  scarcely  be  estimated  at  a  lower  figure  than  five 
shillings  per  week  for  each  individual;  and  taking  the  average  stay 
in  hospital  as  representing  the  average  duration  of  the  disease,  the 
treatment  of  each  case  would  extend  over  twenty-five  and  a  half 
days. 

Second.  Loss  to  the  community  from  the  want  of  the  services  of 
those  affected  by  the  disease.  To  estimate  this  we  may  exclude  chil- 
dren under  ten  years  of  age,  and  presume  that  all  the  others  are  by 
their  labour  remunerative  in  some  form  or  other  to  the  community. 
There  will  of  course  be  a  considerable  variation  in  the  value  of  these, 
but,  taken  overhead,  the  whole  may  be  represented  by  an  average  of 
ten  shillings  per  week,  extending  as  before  to  twenty-five  and  a  half 
days. 

Third.  Loss  to  the  community  by  the  death  of  heads  of  families. 
Those  who  have  families  dependent  on  them  may  be  fairly  represented 
by  the  number  between  the  ages  of  twenty-five  and  fifty.  The 
total  of  male  deaths  in  hospital  between  these  ages  was  sixty-nine, 
and,  calculating  the  proportion  for  the  whole  town  as  before,  the 
probable  total  number  will  be  one  hundred  and  eighty-four.  The 
total  of  female  deaths  in  hospital  between  these  ages  was  eighty-eight, 
and  this,  calculated  as  before,  would  give  two  hundred  and  thirty-five 
as  the  corresponding  deaths  for  the  whole  town.  Each  of  these  may 
be  supposed  to  have  had  a  fair  chance  of  ten  years  of  industrial  life 
but  for  this  disease,  and  the  loss  of  their  labour  during  this  time 
must  be  regarded  as  so  much  loss  to  the  community.  Perhaps  the 
estimate,  taken  above,  of  ten  shillings  per  week,  might  not  be  too  high, 
but  say  that  one  half  of  this  rate,  or  thirteen  pounds  per  annum,  be 
taken  as  the  estimate  for  the  males,  and  one  half  of  this  again,  or  six 
pounds  ten  shillings  per  annum,  for  the  females. 

Fourth.  Loss  to  the  community  by  the  death  of  children  and  young 
persons.  The  number  of  deaths  in  this  class  amounted  to  fiflty-one, 
and  we  may  suppose  that  half  of  these  might  have  attained  to  years 
of  maturity,  with  a  prospect  of,  say,  twenty  years  of  industrial  life, 
when  their  labour  would  be  profitable  to  the  community.  The  value 
of  this  may  be  estimated  on  the  same  principle  as  that  of  adults,  and 
on  the  presumption  that  the  number  would  be  equally  divided 
between  the  sexes.  This  item  is  certainly  the  most  problematical, 
and  might  have  been  omitted,  but  as  it  forms  only  a  small  one  of  the 
whole,  it  has  been  allowed  to  stand. 
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On  the  above  plan,  the  following  would  be  the  calculation : — 

£     #.   d. 

Treatment  of  4,631  cases,  for  2S\  days,  at  58.  per 

week -    4,217  10    0 

Loss  of  labour  for  25}  days  of  3,804  individuals 

(excluding  children)  at  10s.  per  week  -     6,928  14    0 

Loss  bj  adult  deaths  : 

Value  of  labour  of  184  males,  at  £13  per  annum, 

for  10  years 23,920    0    0 

Value  of  labour    of  235  females,  at  £6   10s. 

per  annum,  for  10  years    ....  15,275     0    0 

Loss  by  deaths  of  51  children  and  young  persons, 
allowing  one  half  to  die  before  attaining  adult 
life,  viz. : 
Value  of  labour  of  12  males,  for  20  years,  at  £13 

per  annum        ......     4,680     0    0 

Value  of  labour  of  12  females,  for  20  years,  at 

£6  10s.  per  annum 1,560    0    0 

Probable  cost  of  the  epidemic       -    £56,581     4    0 

This  estimate  is  at  the  best  but  a  very  rough  approximation,  but 
the  whole  has  been  kept  down  to  the  lowest  figure,  so  that  the  result 
is  in  all  probability  understated,  and  yet  the  amount  is  a  high  one,  equal, 
in  fact,  to  a  tax  on  the  inhabitants  of  something  over  15s.  per  head.  H, 
then,  such  has  been  the  cost  in  a  small  and  comparatively  healthy  town 
like  Aberdeen,  what  must  it  have  been  in  the  larger  towns  where 
this  epidemic  has  been  raging,  and  in  many  of  which  the  rate  of 
mortality  has  been  higher,  and,  if  the  conclusions  come  to  as  to  the 
probable  cause  are  correct,  it  follows  that  the  whole  of  this  waste  of 
human  life  might  have  been  prevented. 


INFLUENCE   OF   OCCUPATION   ON  HEALTH. 

On  the  Influence  of  Flax  Spinning  on  the  Health  of  the  Mill 
Workers  of  Belfast.    By  JOHN  MoOBE,  M.D. 

ONE  of  the  objects  of  this  Association  being  *'  to  collect  statbtical 
evidence  of  the  relative  healthiness  of  different  localities,  of 
different  industrial  occupations,  and  generally  of  the  influence  of 
external  circumstances  in  the  production  of  health  or  disease,"  I 
should  regret  exceedingly  were  its  Meeting  at  Belfast  to  be  permitted 
to  separate  without  any  information  being  laid  before  it  on  these 
important  subjects  in  relation  to  our  local  manufactures,  which 
employ  so  many  thousands  of  hands,  and  which  has  raised  Belfast  to 
the  proud  position  which  it  now  occupies.  I  have  thought  that  the 
experience  of  one  who  has  medical  charge  of  more  than  tkree  thousand 
of  our  mill  workers  might  not  be  devoid  of  interest  to  those  who 
labour  for  the  improvement  of  the  working  classes. 
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So  far  as  my  experience  goes,  and  it  has  been  gathered  from  a 
wide  field  of  observation,  I  believe  that  the  manufacture  of  linen 
yam  and  linen,  in  relation  to  the  health  of  those  engaged  in  it,  will 
be  found  to  bear  a  favourable  contrast  with  that  of  any  other  in  the 
kingdom. 

The  manufacture  of  linen  may  be  said  to  begin  when  the  farmer, 
after  '^  pulling,"  ''  watering,"  and  ''  grassing  "  the  flax,  delivers  it  at 
the  scutch  mill  to  be  prepared  for  market.  It  is  here,  namely  in  the 
scutch  mills,  that  the  greatest  danger  to  life  and  limb  in  the  whole 
process  of  the  manufacture  is  to  be  found.  Scattered  here  and  there 
in  remote  rural  districts,  removed  from  the  eye  of  any  Governmont 
Inspector,  the  revolving  machinery,  too  often  without  sufficient  safe- 
guards, frequently  makes  sad  havoc  of  the  hands  and  arms  of  those 
employed  in  that  department  of  the  linen  manufacture.  It  is,  how- 
ever, with  the  manufacture  of  linen  yarn  and  linen,  as  carried  on  in 
the  spinning  mills  and  weaving  factories  of  Belfast,  that  we  are  at 
present  engaged ;  and  here,  as  I  have  stated,  that  without  exposure 
to  the  influence  of  any  noxious  gases  or  emanations,  without  any  un- 
natural or  constrained  positions,  and  without  excessive  muscular 
exertion,  the  employment  will  bo  found,  if  not  one  of  the  most 
lucrative,  at  least  one  of  the  most  healthy  in  the  whole  range  of  our 
manufactures. 

The  first  process  to  which  the  flax  is  subjected  is  that  of  '^  rough- 
ing," and  those  who  perform  that  operation  are  accordingly  called 
"  roughers."  The  process  consists  in  drawing  the  fibres  of  the  flax 
across  a  coarse  iron  comb.  The  atmosphere  in  which  they  work  is 
certainly  not  one  of  the  purest,  the  dust  and  flne  particles  of  the  flax 
load  the  air,  and  consequently  a  good  deal  of  bronchial  irritation 
results.  The  floating  particles,  however,  are  so  unlike,  for  instance, 
those  to  which  the  grinders  of  Sheffield  are  exposed,  that  they  are 
comparatively  harmless.  From  the  roughers  the  flax  is  passed  to 
the  machine  boys,  whose  task  it  is  to  fasten  it  between  two  iron 
plates  by  means  of  screws,  and  pass  it  across  a  machine  where  it  is 
subjected  to  a  further  process  of  combing  or  dressing. 

This,  with  the  exception  of  the  carding,  to  be  afterwards  mentioned, 
is,  perhaps,  the  most  dangerous  position  to  which  any  of  the  mill- 
workers  are  exposed  ;  it  is  amongst  the  machine  boys  that  the  greater 
number  of  accidents  occur,  and  I  am  seldom  without  one  or  more  of 
them  under  my  care  for  wounds  and  laceration,  and,  too  often, 
mutilation  of  the  fingers  and  hands.  This  results,  no  doubt,  to  a  great 
extent  from  the  fact  that  boys  will  be  boys,  and  that  their  familiarity 
with  danger  breeds  contempt,  and  the  carelessness  that  consequently 
arises  leads  to  these  deplorable  results. 

The  machine  boys,  like  the  roughers,  are  exposed  to  an  atmosphere 
loaded  with  dust  and  floating  particles  of  the  flax.  The  sorters  next 
take  up  the  process,  and  their  occupation  closely  resembles  that  of  the 
roughers ;  their  business  is  to  subject  the  fibre  of  the  flax  to  a  further 
process  of  combing,  and  more  care  and  skill  is  required  on  their  part, 
to  arrange  and  sort  the  different  qualities  of  flax  submitted  to  them. 
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There  is  no  machinery  employed  either  by  the  roDghera  or  sorters, 
the  operations  of  both  being  performed  by  hand;  they  are,  con* 
sequently,  free  from  those  dangers  which  must  always  result  ftom 
being  in  close  proximity  with  revolving  machinery,  no  matter  how 
securely  it  may  be  guarded. 

Roughers,  sorters,  and  machine  boys  are  all  exposed  to  an  atmos- 
phere which,  I  believe,  might  be  rendered  much  purer  and  more 
wholesome  than  it  is ;  a  little  engineering  skill  applied  in  that  direc- 
tion, by  directing  a  current  of  air  so  as  to  carry  away  the  impurities, 
would  certainly  be  a  step  in  the  right  direction. 

The  flax  having  gone  through  the  hands  of  the  roughers,  machine 
boys,  and  sorters,  is  thea  sent  to  the  preparing  room,  where  it  passes 
through  a  series  of  moro  complicated  operations,  and  receives  the 
first  twist  into  yarn,  'f  he  toil  in  all  these  operations  is  light,  care  and 
attention  being  what  is  required  on  the  part  of  thoso  engaged.  So 
fhr  as  my  observation  extends  I  have  not  succeeded  in  discovering 
any  disease  which  arises  specially  from,  or  can  be  traced  to,  the  nature 
of  the  occupation  of  those  employed  in  the  **  preparing  room." 

Before  speaking  of  spinning  properly  so  called,  there  is  another 
operation  to  which  that  portion  of  the  flax  which  has  been  separated 
by  roughing,  by  machines,  and  by  sorters,  and  which  is  called  tow.  Is 
subjected,  namely,  carding ;  this  I  look  upon  as  the  dustiest,  most 
disagreeable,  as  well  as  the  most  unwholesome  and  most  dangerous 
of  all  the  departments  connected  with  the  spinning  of  flax.  Acci- 
dents, when  they  do  occur,  in  connexion  with  the  carding  machine, 
are  generally  of  the  most  frightful  character,  and  fatal  in  their 
results.  ' 

The  remarks  made  on  the  desirableness  to  improve  the  atmosphere 
of  the  machine-room  and  the  hackling-shop  apply  with  still  greater 
force  to  the  carding-roora  ;  fortunately,  fewer  hands  are  employed  in 
it  than  are  engaged  in  any  of  the  other  departments  of  the  manu- 
facture. 

The  process  of  spinning  comes  next  to  claim  our  attention.  And 
here  we  find  a  complete  transition  of  circumstances;  passing  from  a 
cool  dry  atmosphere,  loaded  with  floating  particles  and  impurities,  we 
enter  a  heated  atmosphere  charged  with  vapour — \n  fact  a  vapour 
bath — with  a  temperature  from  80  degrees  to  85  of  Fahrenheit's 
thermometer.  More  than  30  per  cent,  of  the  workers  are  employed 
in  this  department  of  the  manufacture. 

As  it  is  in  the  machine-rooms  that  little  boys  are  employed,  it  is  in 
the  spinning-rooms  that  little  girls  are  engaged,  and  here  it  is  that  the 
tender  form  of  childhood  is  often  in  danger  of  being  taxed  beyond 
what  it  is  able  to  bear. 

The  diseases  found  to  prevail  and  to  spring  from  employment  in 
the  spinning  department  are  anaemia,  onychia,  and  the  deformity  of 
the  foot — a  species  of  talapis. 

Thoso  who  have  been  long  in  the  atmosphere  of  the  spinning-room 
generally  become  pale  and  anajmic,  and  consequently  pre-disposed  to 
those  idlments  which  spring  from  such  a  state  of  the  constitution. 
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Children  placed  there  early  and  compelled  to  keep  npon  their  feet 
the  entire  day,  as  the  nature  of  their  employment  obliges  them  to  do 
often,  suffer  from  the  young  and  tender  bones,  which  form  the  arch  of 
the  foot,  being  crushed  and  flattened. 

The  onychia  of  mill-workers  prevails  to  a  great  extent  amongst  the 
spinners.  It  is  a  most  inveterate  disease,  and  requires  for  its  remedy^ 
a  most  painful  operation,  either  the  dissecting  out  or  wrenching'^ 
out  the  entire  roots  of  the  great  toe-nail.  It  results,  I  believe, 
tvom  the  custom  which  is  universal  here  with  that  class  of  going 
barefooted  while  at  work ;  the  water  which  has  filtered  through 
becoming  more  or  less  impregnated  with  the  brass  and  other  metal 
of  the  machinery,  when  any  accidental  knock  lights  up  inflammation, 
it  comes  to  act  as  an  irritant  and  poison,  and  hence  results  the  painful 
and  tedious  ulceration  around  the  great  toe-nail  which  requires  so 
severe  a  remedv. 

There  is  also  a  form  of  papular  eruption  to  which  the  spinners  are 
liable  upon  the  face  and  arms,  caused,  I  believe,  also  by  the  water 
through  which  the  threads  have  been  drawn.  It  is  one  which  does 
not  cause  any  derangement  of  the  general  health,  and  for  which  a 
remedy  is  seldom  sought. 

I  have  now  to  speak  of  the  last  process  in  the  manufacture  of 
linen  yarn,  namely,  reeling.  It  consists  in  causing  to  revolve  a  number 
of  pieces  of  wood  arranged  around  a  central  axis,  and  by  means  of 
which  the  yarn  is  unwound  from  the  bobbins  on  which  it  has  been 
spun,  and  formed  into  hanks,  which  wlien  made  into  bunches  is 
ready  for  the  market.  No  machinery  is  employed  in  this  depart- 
ment,  the  reels  being  turned  by  those  employed  upon  them.  In  this 
department  more  muscular  effort  is  required  than  in  any  other,  and 
from  the  peculiar  exertion  necessary  to  keep  the  reels  in  motion, 
I  believe  that  hernia  will  be  found  to  exist  in  this  class  to  a  con* 
eiderable  extent. 

I  have  thus  endeavoured  io  describe,  with  the  utmost  brevity  and, 
as  I  fear,  very  imperfectly,  the  various  operations  and  processes  in 
which  the  mill-working  population  of  Belfast  is  engaged,  and  to  trace, 
as  far  as  possible,  any  injurious  influences  which  those  operations 
may  exert  upon  the  health  and  well-being  of  those  engaged  in  them. 
Bronchial  irritation  does  result  to  those  employed  in  several  of  the 
departments,  but  contrasting  the  number  thus  affected,  with  others 
exposed,  as  agricultural  labourers  for  instance,  to  the  vicissitudes  of 
the  weather,  I  am  of  opinion,  that  as  few  cases  of  chest  affection 
will  be  found  amongst  the  mill-worker  as  amongst  the  same  number 
of  any  other  class  in  the  community.  I  believe,  however,  there  is 
great  room  for  improvement  in  purifying  the  atmosphere  of  the 
carding- rooms,  machine-rooms,  and  hackling  shops. 

From  the  foregoing  statements  you  are  likely  to  conclude  that  the 
mill-working  population  of  Belfast  is  a  remarkably  healthy  class, 
but  I  regret  to  say  that  the  very  opposite  of  this  is  the  true  state  of 
the  case.  A  largo  amount  of  sickness  prevails  amongst  them,  but  its 
cause  must  be  sought  for  in  other  reasons  than  the  nature  of  the  occu- 
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pation  in  which  they  are  engaged.  I  believe  we  shall  not  find  much 
difficulty  in  discovering  the  root  and  source  of  their  great  bane.  Any 
one  who  will  take  the  trouble  to  visit  some  of  our  spinning  mills  at 
the  approach  of  meal  hours,  and  examine  the  food  which  has  been 
brought  to  sustain  them  during  the  day,  to  look  into  the  tin  vessels 
and  see  the  fluid,  which  can  hardly  be  called  tea,  infused  frequently 
from  the  evening  before,  allowed  to  remain  all  night  in  metallio 
vessels,  warmed  up  again  not  only  for  breakfast  but  for  the  mid-day 
meal,  it  becomes  at  last  to  resemble  tobacco  water  more  than  anything 
else,  and  fi'om  the  examination  one  turns  away  both  sad  and 
sickened.  Improvement  of  the  food  of  the  mill  workers  must  underlie 
all  attempts  to  improve  their  general  health. 

An  effort  has  been  made  in  this  direction  by  Dr.  M'Cosh  and 
others,  and,  thanks  to  the  persevering  and  indefatigable  efforts  of 
Mr.  J.  P.  Corry,  the  experiment  has,  to  a  great  extent,  proved 
successful.  By  means  of  the  cooking  depdt  which  he  has  builty 
the  working  classes  are  enabled,  in  the  locality  in  which  that  dep6t  is 
situated,  to  obtain  good,  nutritious,  and  well-cooked  food,  on  more 
reasonable  terms  than  thcly  could  themselves  prepare  it.  I  had  hoped 
that  the  system  might  have  been  extended  in  Belfast  as  it  has  been  in 
Glasgow,  and  Messrs.  Johnson  ds  Carlisle  kindly  placed  a  dining-hali  at 
Brookfield  Mill,  which  they  suitably  fitted  up,  at  our  disposal  for  that 
purpose ;  the  experiment,  as  such,  was  successful,  and  though  difficul- 
ties in  the  details  have  caused,  I  regret  to  say,  a  suspension  of  its 
operations,  sufficient  was  done  to  show  that  if  placed  within  reach  of 
the  mill  workers  they  would  gladly  avail  themselves  of  its  benefits. 

I  trust  that  ere  long  others  will  follow  the  example  Mr.  Corry 
has  so  nobly  set,  and  that  in  those  centres  around  which  our  busy 
hives  of  industry  are  clustered,  there  may  be  placed  institutious 
similar  to  that  which  he  has  placed  in  Dock  Street.  Another  still 
more  important  point,  and  closely  connected  with  the  foregoing,  is 
the  education  of  those  girls  who  are  to  become  the  wives  and 
mothers  of  the  working  classes,  in  domestic  duties.  Trained  from 
early  youth  through  hard  and  constant  toil,  to  spin,  to  reel,  to 
weave,  they  are  left  entirely  ignorant  of  domestic  economy,  and  are 
expected  to  be  able  to  practise  that  which  they  have  never  had  an 
opportunity  to  learn. 

I  have  endeavoured  to  ascertain  as  far  as  possible  the  actual 
amount  of  sickness  which  does  exist  amongst  our  mill  population, 
but  the  shifting  nature  of  that  class,  and  the  frequency  with  which 
they  leave  one  establishment  for  another,  render  it  difficult  to 
arrive  at  an  accurate  result.  I  find  that  about  forty  per  cent,  of 
those  actually  engaged  apply  for  medical  relief  during  the  year, 
and  that  not  less  than  twenty-five  per  cent,  of  those  who  do  seek 
medical  aid  seek  it  on  account  of  gastric  derangement,  clearly 
traceable  to  the  want  of  proper  food  and  dietary  arrangement ;  all 
the  meals  of  a  large  proportion  consisting  of  tea,  resulting  from  the 
facility  with  which  it  can  be  prepared,  and  not  from  inability  to 
procure  more  substantial  nutriment. 
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HOSPITALS    AND    DIETARIES. 

Workhouse  Hospitals  in  the  West  of  Ireland.  By  the  Rev. 
William  Anderson,  M.A.,  Rector  of  Rayrminterdoneyy 
Ireland. 

THE  state  of  workhouse  hospitals  in  our  large  towns  has  recentlj 
engaged  the  attention  of  the  legislature,  and  an  Act  of  Par* 
liament  has  been  passed,  which  will  have  the  effect  of  providing 
better  medical  treatment  for  the  sick  poor  in  the  metropolis.  It 
may  'not  be  uninteresting  at  the  present  time  to  refer  to  the 
management  of  these  institutions  in  the  other  extremity  of  the 
United  Kingdom,  the  western  coast  of  Ireland. 

The  hospital  is  the  most  important  part  of  the  workhouse,  not 
only  because  the  greatly  increased  demand  for  labour,  and  the  con- 
sequent rise  of  wages,  have  drawn  off  all  the  paupers  of  every  ago 
who  are  able  to  work ;  but  because  the  sick  and  the  infirm  are  less 
able  to  bear  the  effects  of  any  neglect  in  the  management  of  the 
house,  or  of  any  irregularity  in  providing  for  their  wants,  than  the 
young  and  the  healthy. 

Irish  workhouses  are  under  the  control  of  Boards  of  Guardians, 
subject  to  the  direction  of  the  Poor  Law  Commissioners. 

The  Boards  of  Guardians  consist  of  a  certain  number  of  personSf 
elected  by  th^  ratepayers  along  with  the  local  magistrates,  who  are 
the  resident  gentry  of  their  respective  districts. 

There  are  many  unions  in  Ireland,  especially  in  the  more  remote 
parts,  where  the  number  of  persons  possessing  even  the  low  quali- 
fication required  by  law  for  Poor-Law  Guardians,  is  so  small  that* 
the  ratepayers  have  no  choice  of  candidates.  Sometimes  ratepayers 
residing  in  one  electoral  division  have  to  choose  as  their  represent 
tative  at  the  Board  a  ratepayer  residing  in  another  division.  In 
such  unions  the  farms  are  generally  small,  the  land  is  bad,  or 
unimproved  ;  there  are  few  good  houses,  and  consequently  the  gross 
valuation  is  low. 

The  poor-rates  are  high,  and  every  additional  expense  in  the 
management  of  the  house  will  make  a  perceptible  difference  in  the 
rates  to  each  ratepayer.  Where  nearly  all  the  guardians  are  very 
poor,  and  every  £10  or  £20  of  additional  expenditure  will  add  Id. 
or  2d.  in  the  pound  to  the  gross  rates,  there  will,  evidently,  be  a 
very  persistent  and  vehement  struggle  against  every  improvement 
which  would  entail  even  the  most  trifiing  additional  expense. 

So  far  as  relates  to  the  general  expenditure  of  the  house,  I  do  not 
propose  to  raise  any  objection  to  the  most  rigid  and  unsparing 
economy.  Able-bodied  paupers  who  are  healthy  and  strong  do  not 
de8e]:ve  nor  ought  they  to  receive  any  indulgence.  If  they  enter  the 
workhouse  let  them  expect  nothing  better  than  the  plainest  food. 
Let  there  be  nothing  to  induce  them  to  remain  an  hour  longer  in  the 
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bouse  than  may  be  absolutely  necessary.  Neither  is  it  to  be  desired 
that  the  sick  and  infirm  paupers  shall  receive  any  attention  which  is 
not  requisite  for  their  condition. 

At  the  same  time,  it  is  obvious,  that  there  are  certain  limits  be- 
yond which  the  desire  to  economize  ought  not  to  be  carried  even  in 
the  poorest  unions.  If  we  are  to  have  workhouse  hospitals  at  all, 
there  must  be  a  standard  of  comfort,  however  low — to  which  they 
should  all,  without  exception,  be  compelled  to  conform — there  should 
be  certain  fixed  sanitary  regulations  to  be  maintained  strictly  in  the 
poorest  as  well  as  in  the  richest  unions ;  there  should  be  adequate 
and  reliable  provision,  that  in  their  wish  to  save  their  own  pockets, 
the  guardians  do  not  neglect  the  health  and  the  lives  of  the  people 
committed  to  their  care.  It  is  the  object  of  this  paper  to  show  that 
in  some  western  uniotis  these  obvious  precautions  have  not  been 
taken,  and  that  there  is  at  present  no  sufiScient  and  trustworthy 
guarantee  that  sick  paupers  shall  obtain  those  medical  comforts  and 
that  degree  of  attention  which  are  absolutely  necessary  for  their  re- 
covery. It  is  obvious  that  the  medical  officer  is  responsible  to  the 
public  for  the  state  of  the  workhouse  hospital.  It  is  his  first  and 
paramount  duty  to  seo  that  the  patients  under  his  care  shall  receivci 
not  only  whatever  medicines  he  may  prescribe,  but  also  whatever 
stimulants  and  whatever  kinds  of  food  he  may  judge  to  be  necessary 
and  indispensable. 

It  is  for  him,  and  for  him  alone,  to  say  who  are  and  who  are  not 
fit  persons  to  be  admitted  to  the  hospital,  to  decide  when  his  patients 
are  to  be  discharged  from  the  hospital,  and  what  treatment  they 
ought  to  receive  while  they  remain,     Tho  efficiency  of  the  hospital 
will  depend  altogether  on  the  medical  officer — on  his  independence 
and   integrity,   as   well  as   on  his  professional  skill.      He  will  be 
tempted  to  ingratiate  himself  with  the  guardians  by  keeping  down  the 
expenses  of  his  department,  and  he  will  expose  himself  to  their 
displeasure  if  he  be  thought  to  treat  his  patients  with  too  much 
indulgence.     The  more  liberal  he  is  towards  his  patients  the  less 
will  be  his  popularity  with  the  guardians  who  elected  him,  and 
may  recommend  his  dismissal,  and  to  whom  he  must  apply  for  every- 
thing which  he  deems  requisite  for  tho  proper  management  of  the 
hospital,  or  for  the  use  of  individual  patients.      The  position  of 
medical  officer  of  a  workhouse  is  thus  one  of  great  difficulty  and 
great  responsibility.     There  is  a  serious  danger  lest  the  health  of  the 
patients  should  suffer,  or  perhaps  their  lives  should  be  sacrificed,  if 
he  bo  unable  or  unwilling  to  obtain  for  them  whatever  may  be 
necessary.     As  the  efliciency  of  the  hospital  depends  on  the  medical 
officer,  so  the  usefulness  of  that  officer  himself  will  depend  on  the 
degree  of  attention  paid  to  his  orders  by  the  subordinate  officials,  and 
the  facility  afforded  to  him  of  obtaining,  with  the  least  possible  delay, 
all  medical  or  surgical  appliances  which  he  may  judge  to  be  indis* 
pensable.     The  medical  officer  stands  between  the  guardians  and 
the  sick.     His  duty  to  his  patients  requires  that  he  should  obtain  for 
them  everything  which  may  bo  necessary  for  their  condition.     His 
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dutj  to  the  guardians,  as  representatives  of  the  rate-payers,  requires 
that  he  should  not  permit  anj  patient  to  remain  in  the  hospital 
longer  than  maj  be  necessary,  nor  to  receive,  while  under  his  care,  any 
medicine  or  any  extra  medical  comfort  beyond  what  is  necessary. 
The  benefit  conferred  on  the  poor  by  the  hospital  will  depend 
partly  on  the  professional  character  of  the  medical  officer  in  oharge, 
partly  on  the  degree  of  independence  which  he  may  be  able  to  main* 
tain  towards  the  guardians,  partly  on  the  certainty  with  which  he 
can  calculate  on  his  orders  being  carried  out  by  the  subordinate 
officers  of  the  house. 

I  propose  to  show  that  under  the  present  system  of  workhouse 
management  in  the  west  of  Ireland  there  is  no  guarantee  fbr  the  in* 
dependence  of  the  medical  officer,  and  that  he  cannot  calculate  on 
having  his  orders  carried  out  for  the  benefit  of  his  patients.    What 
guarantee  have  we  for  the  independence  of  the  medical  officer  ? 
What  protection  will  be  affi>rded  him  if  the  guardians  should  suppose 
that  his  requirements  for  the  treatment  of  his  patients  should  be  ex* 
travagant  and  unreasonable  ?     In  the  event  of  any  diffbrence  of 
opinion  between  him  and  the  guardians,  who  is  to  decide  ?    If  he  be 
left  to  the  mercy  of  the  guardians,  who  are  incompetent  to  give  an 
opinion  on  a  medical  question,  and  who  have  a  strong  personal  in* 
terest  in  refusing  to  comply  with  the  most  tnoderate  request,  he  will  be 
obliged  to  choose  between  his  duty  to  the  poor  and  his  desire  to  re- 
tain his  appointment.    It  is  not  to  be  expected  that  every  medical 
officer  will  do  his  duty  at  such  a  cost,  nor  is  it  fair  to  place  him  in  a 
position  in  which  he  will  have  no  alternative.     The  Foot  Law  Com- 
missioners, it  will  be  said,  will,  in  this  case,  affi)rd  him  protection. 
Let  him  report  the  matter  to  them  and  they  will  take  care  that  he  is 
protected,  and  that  the  wants  of  his  patients  are  properly  supplied. 
This  is  the  theory  of  the  Poor  Law  administration.    But  the  practice 
does  not  always  correspond  with  the  theory.     How  is  he  to  bring  the 
matter  before  these  gentlemen,  and  what  is  likely  to  be  the  result  ? 
If  he  write  to  the  Poor  Law  Commissioners  directly  with  respect  to 
any  matter  which  should  come  under  the  cognizance  of  the  guardians, 
he  will  be  censured  for  acting  disrespectfully  to  the  local  authorities ; 
if  he  write  to  the  guardians  they  are  at  liberty  to  hand  his  letter  to 
the  clerk,  who  is  permitted  to  make  extracts  fi*om  it,  and  to  send  so 
much  of  it  as  he  thinks  proper  to  the  Commissioners.     Should  the 
letter  contain  anything  displeasing  to  the  guardians,  or  to  this  officer 
himself,  or  to  any  other  officer  whom  he  may  think  proper  to  pro- 
tect, he  will  be  able  to  deal  with  it  in  the  manner  most  agreeable  to 
himself,  so  as  to  keep  from  the  knowledge  of  the  Commissioner  such 
statements  as  it  may  not  be  desirable  for  them  to  know.    Thus, 
the  reports  of  a  gentleman  in  an  honourable  and  learned  profession 
on  matters  affecting  the  health  and  the  lives  of  patients  committed 
to  his  care,  are,  with  the  sanction  of  the  Poor  Law  Commissioners, 
submitted  to  the  clerk,  and  whatever  does  not  meet  his  approval  is 
suppressed  and  never  brought  under  the  notice  of  the  Commissioners. 
The  only  resource  which  is  left  for  the  medical  officer  is  to  call  for 
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an  inycstigation.  Should  he  succeed  in  obtaining  an  investigation 
into  abuses  which  ho  believes  to  affect  the  health  and  the  lives  of  the 
inmates  of  the  workhouse,  let  him  not  expect  any  protection.  While 
admitting  everything  he  says,  and  giving  orders  that  some  grosser 
irregularities  should  bo  remedied,  the  Commissioners  may  still  re- 
commend that  he  be  dismissed  for  the  satisfaction  of  the  guardians 
and  to  restore  harmony  to  the  house.  Thus,  if  he  write  to  the 
Commissioners,  he  is  treating  the  guardians  with  discourtesy  ;  if  he 
write  to  the  guardians,  his  letters  may  remain  unanswered,  or  may  be 
wholly  or  partially  supprescd.  If  he  call  for  an  investigation, 
though  he  prove  every  charge  which  he  has  made,  to  the  satisfaction 
of  the  Commissioners,  they  may  still  recommend  that  he  be  dismissed. 
Should  he  try  to  retain  his  situation  he  may  find  himself  subjected 
to  such  gross  insult,  both  directly  from  the  Board  and  indirectly 
from  the  officers  of  the  house,  that  he  will  find  it  impossible  for  him 
or  for  any  other  gentleman  to  remain.  This  is  no  imaginary  sketch, 
but  a  plain  statement  of  facts  which  have  actually  occurred  in  an 
union  in  the  north-west  of  Ireland,  and  which,  I  presume,  may  occur 
in  other  unions. 

I  shall  now  refer  to  some  of  the  serious  consequences  which  so  lax 
an  administration  of  the  laws  for  the  relief  of  the  sick  poor  uiil 
entail  and  by  what  means  I  would  suggest  that  they  be  removed. 

The  pauper  inmates  of  the  workhouse  are  no  doubt  the  chief 
sufferers.  If  the  medical  officer  is  to  be  overruled  by  the  guardians 
or  the  master  in  tbe  most  important  of  his  duties  to  the  sick  poor,  if 
for  instance,  he  bo  not  permitted  to  decide  as  to  the  fitness  of  a  par- 
ticular patient  for  admission  to  the  hospital — if  such  obviously  neces- 
sary works  as  the  repair  of  broken  panes  in  the  wards  in  the  winter 
season  be  neglected,  if  he  cannot  obtain  shoes  for  aged  paupers 
who  are  obliged  to  walk  over  stone  floors  in  the  depth  of  winter, 
if  patients  taking  active  medicine  are  found  shovelling  snow,  if  he  can- 
not protect  the  last  moments  of  dying  patients  from  being  disturbed  by 
brutal  noises,  one  cannot  see  what  is  the  use  of  such  an  officer  at  all.  It 
is  a  bitter  mockery  to  ask  poor  people  to  go  into  an  hospital  where 
there  is  so  little  regard  paid  to  them  and  where  the  discomforts  and 
privations  of  their  own  cabins  are  reproduced  under  the  sanction  of 
the  Poor  Law  Commissioners.  Far  better  would  it  be  to  leave  them  in 
their  own  homes,  where  they  would  at  least  have  the  society  of 
their  friends  and  the  kind  attention  of  those  they  love. 

But  serious  as  is  the  evil  of  mocking  poor  people  by  the  show  of 
medical  relief  which  is  administered  in  such  a  way,  it  does  not  end 
here;  to  the  medical  profession  it  is  injurious  and  degrading.  Tbe 
higher  the  qualifications  of  the  physician  the  more  anxious  he  will  be 
to  use  every  means  within  his  reach  for  the  recovery  of  his 
patients,  and  tho  more  reluctant  to  conduct  his  practice  with 
a  view  to  any  other  object.  In  many  parts  of  Ireland,  where 
there  are  few  gentry  and  few  middle-class  farmers  or  tradesmen, 
tho  medical  officer  attending  the  workhouse  is  also  tho  medical 
attendant    of  all    tho    inhabitants    of   every    class.    The  private 
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practice  of  sach  districts  is  so  unremaneratiye,  that  it  is  necessary  to 
combine  all  the  pablic  appointments,  so  as  to  induce  a  competent 
gentleman  to  come  and  reside  in  them.  Therefore,  whatever  may 
lower  the  position  of  the  medical  officer  of  a  workhouse  or  of  a 
dispensary  will  be  a  serious  misfortune  not  to  the  poor  alone,  nor  the 
medical  profession  alone,  but  to  the  whole  community.  There  are  no 
doubt  many  circumstances  tending  to  lower  the  social  standing  and 
literary  qualification  of  the  medical  profession  (as  of  most  other 
learned  professions  at  the  present  time)  which  are  not  connected  with 
the  subject  of  this  paper,  and  over  which  the  public  cannot  exercise 
any  control.  But  it  is  the  interest  of  us  all  to  take  care  that  these 
tendencies  be  not  aggravated  by  our  &ult,  and  to  insist  that  there  be 
nothing  in  any  of  the  public  appointments  which  medical  gentlemen 
rcsidiug  in  remote  districts  are  obliged  to  accept,  which  may  lower 
their  self-respect  or  expose  them,  in  the  discharge  of  their  profes- 
sioual  duty,  to  treatment  to  which  no  gentleman  could  submit. 

By  what  means  do  I  propose  to  remedy  the  evils  of  which  I  com* 
plain,  and  the  effects  of  which  I  have  endeavoured  to  point  out. 
How  shall  we  most  effectually  prevent  their  recurrence  ? 

I  do  not  know  how  far  they  may  extend.  It  seems  probable  that 
the  irregularities  of  which  I  complain  do  not  exist  except  in  remote 
districts.  At  all  events  there  are  peculiar  circumstances  charac- 
terizing such  districts  which  are  not  likely  to  be  found  anywhere 
else. 

Foremost  among  these  predisposing  circumstaaces  I  would  point  to 
the  privacy  of  the  meetings  of  the  Boards  of  Guardians.  I  am  not 
aware  of  any  considerable  town  in  which  the  meetings  of  boards  are 
held  with  closed  doors,  and  from  which  even  the  representatives  of  the 
Press  are  excluded.  It  is  happily  unnecessary,  at  the  present  day 
and  before  this  audience,  to  say  anything  in  favour  of  publicity. 
The  weakness  of  a  well-regulated,  enlightened,  public  opinion  in 
Ireland  has  frequently  been  noticed.  In  the  absence  of  publicity 
there  is  no  protection,  and  no  guarantee  against  abuses.  No  public 
trust  can  be  properly  administered  where  the  trustees  are  not  amenable 
to  public  opinion.  I  would  recommend,  therefore,  that  all  meetings 
of  Boards  of  Guardians  should  be  open,  if  not  to  the  ratepayers,  at 
least  to  the  representatives  of  the  Press.  This  precaution  alone 
would  protect  against  many  irregularities.  Men  would  not,  in  the 
light  of  day,  commit  those  acts  of  injustice  and  oppression  for  which 
there  is  at  present  no  means  of  calling  them  to  account. 

Secondly.  I  would  suggest  that  the  reports  of  the  medical  officer 
be,  in  every  case,  inserted  in  their  integrity,  on  the  minutes,  and 
that  full  unmutilated  copies  of  them  be  forwarded  regularly,  from 
week  to  week,  to  the  Poor  Law  Commissioners,  for  their  information. 
This  would,  at  all  events,  give  the  Poor  Law  Commissioners  the 
means  of  knowuig  accurately  the  sanitary  state  of  the  house,  and  of 
learning  the  suggestions  of  the  medical  officer  for  the  benefit  of  his 
patients.  The  practice  of  permitting  a  person  in  the  position  of 
clerk  to  a  Poor  Law  Union  to  forward  to  the  Commissioners  such 
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extracts  from  the  medical  officer's  reports  as  be  may  think  fit,  is 
disrespectful  to  the  medical  officer,  and  fraaght  with  danger  to  the 
patients  in  whose  interest  these  reports  are  furnished.  It  also  tends 
to  conceal  from  the  Poor  Law  Commissioners  information  raepecting 
the  state  of  the  house  which  they  ought  to  possess. 

Thirdly.  Every  workhouse  should  be  provided  with  a  proper  book 
in  which  the  medical  officer  would  be  able  to  enter  the  extras  required 
by  each  patient  under  his  care,  from  day  to  day.  The  master  ^ould 
be  required  to  provide  such  extras  as  soon  as  possible,  and  there 
should  be  no  attempt  permitted  to  hinder  the  medical  officer  from 
prescribing  whatever  may  be  necessary  for  each  patient. 

Fourthly.  Every  workhouse  hospiud  should  be  inspected  from  time 
to  time  by  a  medical  inspector,  who  will  stand  between  the  guardians 
and  the  medical  officer,  to  whom  all  questions  respecting  the  medical 
treatment  of  patients  may  be  referred,  and  who  will  have  authority  to 
decide  as  to  the  amount  and  the  quality  of  the  extra  medical  comforts 
prescribed  by  the  local  medical  officer.  For  the  inmates  of  a  work* 
house  hospital  it  is  specially  necessary  that  the  medical  officer  should 
have  liberty  to  order  the  necessary  stimulants,  and  the  necessary 
amount  of  nourishing  diet,  since  it  will  be  found  that  the  previous 
mode  of  living  of  the  paupers  has  been  so  low,  that  when  they  are 
stricken  down  with  sickness  they  need  a  more  nutritious  and  a  more 
stimulating  dietary  than  any  other  class  of  patients. 

So  far  there  will,  probably,  be  little  difference  of  opinion  among 
my  hearers  as  to  the  propriety  of  these  suggestions. 

In  all  well-regulated  workhouses  they  are  carried  out  already. 
But  the  next  suggestion  may  give  rise  to  greater  difference  of  opinion. 
The  Poor-Law  Commissioners  have  had  under  their  consideration  a 
proposal  to  allocate  to  the  western  unions  more  than  their  due  pro- 
portion of  the  money  voted  by  Parliament  in  aid  of  the  medical 
charities  of  Ireland.  They  have  thereby  admitted  the  exceptional 
nature  of  those  unions.  I  hope  that,  in  the  event  of  their  doing  so^ 
they  will  take  into  consideration  the  case  of  the  workhouse  hospitals. 
The  case  of  medical  relief  ought  to  be  considered  on  different 
grounds  from  every  other  form  of  relief  to  the  poor.  This  is  the 
only  form  of  relief  which  does  not  tend  to  increase  the  number  of 
applicants,'  and  to  degrade  and  demoralize  those  who  receive  it 
There  is  also  a  much  less  chance  of  abuse  in  the  expenditure  of 
funds  to  be  devoted  to  the  medical  relief  of  the  poor  than  in  any 
other  wav  in  which  such  funds  can  be  expended.  There  is  no 
danger  of  anyone  counterfeiting  sickness  in  order  to  obtain  such 
relief,  and  no  trustworthy  medical  officer  would  order,  nor  would 
any  medical  inspector  sanction,  the  improper  use  of  medicines  or 
medical  comforts  by  sick  or  convalescent  inmates  of  a  workhouse 
hospital.  The  proportion  of  the  sick  and  infirm  to  the  whole  popu- 
lation in  the  western  districts  is  exceptionally  large,  because  the 
young  and  the  strong  have  emigrated,  leaving  the  weaker  members 
of  the  family  at  home. 

It  is  disastrous  to  the  whole  population  if  the  poor  be  unwilling 
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to  enter  the  wards  of  a  public  hospital.     Not  only  will  sickness  be 
more  likely  to  spread  over  the  whole  community,  in  the  case  of  con- 
tagious disease,  but  all  other  diseases  are  likely  to  be  prolonged  and 
aggravated.      The  Irish  peasant  is   very  ignorant   of  the    use   of 
medical  remedies,  and  is  frequently  unable  to  follow  the  directions  of 
a  physician  in  the  treatment  of  a  tedious  illness.     He  does  not  know 
how  to  provide  any  of  those  little  comforts  and  delicacies  which  are 
80  valuable  in  sickness.     The  stifling  air  of  a  crowded  cabin  is  the 
very  worst  place  in  which  a  sick  person  could  bo  treated,  and  bis 
relations  are  very  ill-suited  to  act  as  nurses  to  the  sick.     Instead  of 
one  large  county  infirmary  in  the  principal  towui  which  may  be  in- 
accessible  to  thousands  of  the  poor,  we  want  either  the  workhouse 
hospitals  made  more  efficient,  and  open  in  some  way  for  the  recep* 
tion  of  others  than  actual  paupers,  or  small  district  infirmaries  in 
other  parts  of  the  large  counties.      It  is  not  possible  that  we  should 
have  in  the  West  of  Ireland  such  hospitals  as  exist  in  Belfast,  but 
there  are  at  least  certain  provisions  which  ought  to  be  considered 
indispensable.     The  value  to  the  poor  of  a  well  managed  hospital  is 
80  great,  and  the  inducement  to  economize  the  funds  of  a  poor  union 
by  impairing  its  efficiency  is  so  pressiug,  that  nothing  but  a  vigilant 
and  frequent  inspection  by  a  competent  and  independent  medical 
inspector  can  remedy  the  evil.     The  poor  themselves  will  not  com- 
plain of  ill-treatment  or  of  neglect;  they  do  not  know  what  sort  of 
treatment  they  ought  to  receive.    If  the  local  medical  officer  re* 
monstrates  he  will  incur  the  hostility  of  his  masters,  and  itnperil  luB 
situation.      The  public,  on  whose  sympathy  and  support  he  might 
rely,  have  no  means  of  knowing  what  is  going  on.      If  no  othef 
remedy  be  attainable,  if  for  any  other  reasons  it  may  not  be  thought 
right  to  appropriate  to  the  western  hospitals  any  more  than  their 
due  proportion  of  the  sum  voted  by  Parliament  in  aid  of  the  sick 
poor  of  Ireland,  let  the  Poor  Law  Commissioners  at  least  insist  on 
an  uniform  system  of  management  in  all  workhouse  hospitals. 

It  is  not  creditable  to  a  great  public  department  that  abuses  and 
irregularities  should  be  suffered  to  exist  in  the  hospital  of  a  remote 
union,  which  would  not  bo  tolerated  in  one  of  the  centres  of  industry 
and  iutelligence.  The  most  wretched  pauper  should  receive  the 
same  attention  and  the  some  relief  in  sickness  in  the  most  distant 
part  of  Ireland  as  in  the  metropolis.  If  the  poverty  of  the  union  in 
which  he  lives  be  so  great  that  this  cannot  be  provided  by  the  rate- 
payers therein,  it  is  for  the  Goverment  to  consider  from  what  other 
source  the  funds  are  to  be  provided. 
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On  Prison  and  Workhouse  Dietaries.    By  Edwin  Lankesteb^ 
M.D.,  F.R,S.,  Coroner  for  Central  Middlesex. 

11 /TY  attention  has  been  drawn  more  particularly  to  prison  dietaries 
JlVl  ^7  the  remarks  made  by  Mr.  John  A.  Blake,  Member  for 
Waterford,  in  the  House  of  Commons,  daring  the  laist  Session  of 
Parliament.  The  question  raised  by  his  remarks  is,  whether  the 
Government  is  justified  in  punishing  criminals  by  a  restricted  diet. 
As  such  restriction  may,  either  directly  or  remotely,  be  attended 
with  consequences  which  the  punishment  is  not  intended  to  produce, 
it  has  been  held  that  prison  authorities  have  no  right  to  impose  a 
diet  which  may,  directly  or  indirectly,  tend  to  the  shortening  of  life. 
Mr.  Blake  stated  publicly  five  years  ago,  that  '*  he  had  both  seen 
himself  and  heard  from  officers  of  prisons,  that  many  of  the  Irish 
prisoners  were  discharged  with  impaired  constitutions,  in  consequence 
of  the  low  diet,  and  being  unable  to  return  to  employments  requiring 
physical  strength,  would  be  likely  to  be  driven  to  dishonest 
pursuits." 

My  object  in  this  paper  is  not  so  much  to  show  where  public 
dietaries,  through  ignorance  or  design,  have  shortened  life,  as  to 
show  on  what  principle  public  dietaries  should  be  constructed  in 
order  to  ensure  the  perfect  health  of  those  who  consume  them. 
Without  inquiring,  then,  into  the  results  of  the  prison  dietaries  of 
Ireland,  it  would  appear,  from  the  last  report  of  the  Inspector- 
General  of  the  genend  state  of  the  prisons  of  Ireland  (1866),  that,  in 
a  large  number  of  the  prisons,  the  daily  value  of  the  food  supplied  to 
the  prisoners  did  not  exceed  in  cost  twopence-halfpenny  a  day,  whilst, 
in  the  most  costly  cases,  they  did  not  exceed  the  cost  of  fourpence  a 
day.  Before  examining  these  dietaries  in  detail,  I  may  perhaps  be 
permitted  to  make  a  few  general  remarks  on  the  nature  of  food. 
Modem  chemical  and  physiological  research  has  placed  within  our 
reach  the  means  of  arriving  at  a  tolerably  accurate  estimate  of  the 
nature  of  the  constituents  of  food  which  ought  to  be  supplied  to 
human  beings  for  the  healthy  nourishment  of  their  bodies. 

In  the  first  place,  food  must  possess  constituents  containing  nitro- 
gen, which  have  been  called  flesh-forming  substances.  These  arc 
contained  in  all  forms  of  vegetable  and  animal  food,  and  are  distin- 
guished by  possessing  a  certain  quantity  of  nitrogen  ;  hence  they 
are  called  nitrogenous  substances.  When  separated,  they  are  known 
by  the  names  of  fibrine,  albumen,  and  casein.  These  substances  are 
found  in  all  forms  of  vegetable  and  animal  food  ;  and  their  quantity 
in  each  kind  of  food  has  been  ascertained  with  sufficient  accuracy  to 
be  available  for  practical  purposes.  A  changed  form  of  these  sub- 
stances, known  by  the  name  of  gelatine,  isTound  in  animal  food  ;  but 
considerable  doubts  are  at  present  entertained  as  to  whether  it  is 
appropriated  as  a  flesh -forming  substance.  Hence,  the  impropriety 
of  estimating  the  amount  of  flesh-forming  substances  which  food  con- 
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tains  by  the  qoantitj  of  nitrogen  afforded  on  chemical  analysis. 
There  is,  in  fact,  a  necessity  not  only  for  ascertaining  the  chemical 
composition  of  food,  but  also  its  digestive  qualities.  The  flesh-form- 
ing substances  mentioned  above  digest  variably.  Fibrine  and  albu- 
men are  more  digestible  in  animal  than  in  vegetable  food.  Casein 
on  the  other  hand  is  most  indigestible  when  separated  from  its 
natural  accompaniment,  butter,  in  milk.  It  is  more  indigestible  in 
vegetable  food  than  either  fibrine  or  albumen.  Thus  peas,  beans, 
and  lentils,  which  contain  vegetable  casein  are  not  so  easily  digestiblo 
as  the  flour  of  wheat,  barley,  or  oatmeal.  Proper  preparation  renders, 
however,  the  casein  of  the  leguminous  plants  digestible,  and,  if  this 
point  were  well  understood,  a  great  economy  in  food  might  thus  be 
effected. 

Animal  flesh  differs  from  vegetable  food  in  not  only  containing  a 
larger  quantity  of  these  flesh-forming  matters  in  proportion  to  their 
weight,  and  being  more  easily  digested,  but  in  containing  certain 
chemical  substances,  kreatine,  kreatinine,  inosite,  and  others,  which 
exert  upon  the  digestive  organs  a  power  of  rendering  them  more 
able  to  digest  the  various  other  constituents  of  the  food.  The  way 
in  which  these  principles  contained  in  flesh  exert  an  influence  is 
seen  in  the  action  of  the  compound  known  as  Extractum  camis^ 
which  is  the  expressed  juice  of  meat,  and  which  renders  more  easily 
digestible  other  kinds  of  food.  It  is  on  this  account  that  it  is  desirable 
to  add  to  vegetable  food  a  certain  quantity  of  animal  flesh,  not  on 
account  of  its  more  nutritive  or  digestible  qualities  on  its  own  ac- 
count, but  because  it  helps  the  stomach  to  dispose  of  its  vegetable 
constituents  with  greater  facility. 

The  next  group  of  alimentary  substances  which  are  met  with  in 
all  food  are  those  called  heat-giving  substances.  I  need  not  hero 
defend  this  nomenclature  against  objectors.  The  fact  is  well  known, 
that  both  animal  and  vegetable  food  contain  three  substances,  known 
as  starch,  sugar,  and  fat.  Starch  is  largely  present  in  wheat,  barley, 
oats,  potatoes,  and  other  vegetable  food.  It  is  insoluble  in  water, 
and  canot  be  taken  into  the  system  till  it  is  converted  by  the  saliva 
of  the  mouth  into  a  soluble  matter  like  sugar.  Sugar  is  extracted 
from  plants,  and  is  abundantly  present  in  mUk.  It  needs  no  prepara« 
tion  for  digestion  ;  and  is  immediately  absorbed  into  the  blood  when 
taken  into  the  stomach.  Whilst  starch  may  pass  through  the  alimen- 
tary canal  unchanged,  sugar  is  always  absorbed.  Hence  it  is  supplied 
to  the  young  of  all  mammalia  in  the  milk.  Starch  and  sugar  contain 
carbon,  hydrogen,  and  oxygen.  The  two  latter  elements  exist  in 
quantities  to  form  water,  so  that  the  carbon  alone  is  left  free  to  be 
acted  on  by  oxygen  in  the  blood.  The  oxygen  unites  with  this 
carbon,  forms  carbonic  acid,  and  gives  out  heat.  Hence  these  sub- 
stances are  called  heat-giving ;  and  their  presence  is  expressed  in 
food  by  the  symbol  C,  but  it  should  be  recollected  that  the  flesh- 
forming  substances  {proteida  as  they  have  been  called)  contain  carbon, 
and  as  this  carbon  is  in  lai'ger  quantities  than  is  necessary  to  form 
nrefty  it  also  assists  in  maintaining  the  heat  of  the  body. 
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The  importance  of  the  fiinction  of  these  substances  is  not  altogether 
given  in  the  term  heat-giving.  It  has  been  recently  shown  that  the 
consumption  of  carbon  is  a  measure  of  the  work  done  by  an  animal, 
and,  consequently,  we  must  regard  these  substances  as  force-producers 
as  well  as  heat-givers. 

In  vegetable  food,  however,  there  is  constantly  present  a  substance 
called  cellulose,  which  is  nothing  more  nor  less  than  the  solid  matter 
of  wood,  and  which,  being  indigestible,  cannot  be  regarded  as  sup- 
plying materials  for  the  life  of  the  system.  A  mixture  of  glue  and 
shavings  might  be  represented  by  the  chemical  symbols  N  and  Gy 
but  they  never  could  become  human  food.  A  large  proportion  of 
cellulose  is  found  in  all  forms  of  vegetable  food,  and  in  all  calcula- 
tions of  the  alimeutaiy  value  of  food,  allowance  must  be  made  for 
the  existence  of  this  substance. 

Amongst  the  heat-giving  substances  is  the  oil  of  iat.  This  sub* 
stance,  which  is  represented  in  food  by  oil,  butter,  lard,  fat,  suet,  and 
other  names,  differs  from  sugar  and  starch  in  containing  little  or  no 
oxygen.  Hence,  both  its  carbon  and  hydrogen  go  to  forming  animal 
heat.  One  pound  of  fat,  properly  digested  and  taken  into  the  blood,  ii 
equivalent  as  a  heat-giver  and  force-producer  to  two  pounds  and  a 
half  of  starch.  In  certain  quantities,  fat  is  essential  to  health  ;  and 
its  necessity  as  food  in  certain  states  of  the  system  is  seen  in  the 
universal  adoption  of  cod-liyer  oil  as  a  remedy  in  many  diseased 
conditions  of  the  system. 

In  all  healthy  diet  it  is  not  sufficient  that  one  of  these  things  bo 
present.     They  should  all  three  be  combined  to  form  a  healthy  diet. 

There  are  two  other  constituents  of  food  which  must  be  regarded  in 
healthy  food.  These  are  saline  substances  and  stimulants.  The 
former  consist  of  various  salts  or  mineral  matters  which,  although 
not  constituting  more  than  a  twenty-fiflh  part  by  weight  of  our  daily 
food,  are  nevertheless  necessary  to  health.  These  substances  may  be 
divided  into  those  which  enter  into  the  composition  of  the  bones, 
and  those  which  are  found  in  the  flesh  and  blood.  Phosphate  of  lime 
is  an  example  of  the  former,  and  which  is  more  especially  found  in 
the  cereal  grains,  as  wheat  and  oats,  whilst  chloride  of  sodium,  which 
is  found  in  the  blood,  and  tlic  salts  of  potash,  which  are  found  in  the 
muscles,  are  examples  of  the  latter.  These  may  be  secured  in  proper 
quantities  by  uncooked  fruit  and  vegetables.  Hence  the  necessity 
of  adding  these  things  to  all  well  considered  dietaries. 

By  stimulants,  I  mean  condiments  and  spices  and  alcohol.  These 
things  all  contain  chemical  compounds  that  act  upon  the  nervooi 
system.  Their  beneficial  infiuence  on  the  system  is  undeniable ;  and, 
without  advocating  the  general  use  of  alcohol  in  any  of  its  forms, 
I  have  the  conviction  that,  both  in  prisons  and  in  workhouses^ 
amongst  the  feeble  and  aged,  its  use  in  small  quantities  would  be 
found  to  contribute  to  health  and  long  life. 

The  instinctive  tendency  of  mankind  to  partake  of  snbatancef 
containing  volatile  oils  is  not  to  be  accounted  for  alone  on  the  ground 
of  their  pleasant  flavour,  and  there  is  a  large  amount  of  e^dwM 
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to  Bhow  thai  like  the  flayouring  iagredients  of  meat  they  act  as  stimu- 
lants  of  the  digestive  function  through  their  action  on  the  nerves. 

Having  thus  determined  what  are  the  principal  forms  of  food  neces- 
sarj  to  the  healthy  maintenance  of  human  life,  it  becomes  a  matter  of 
great  practical  importance  to  ascertain  what  are  the  quantities  of  the 
above  matters  that  ought  to  be  given  to  persons  who  are  dependent 
on  others  for  their  sustenance.  In  order  to  obtain  some  approxima- 
tion to  this  very  desirable  point,  I  have  put  together  the  result  of  aa 
enlarged  inquiry  into  the  quantities  of  flesh-forming  and  heat-giving 
constituents  entering  into  the  dietaries  of  our  soldiers,  sailors,  pen« 
sioners,  and  persons  in  private  life.  The  data  have  been  principally 
derived  from  inquiries  made  by  Dr.  Lyon  Playfair,  and  given  in 
detail  in  my  Guide  to  the  Food  Collection  at  the  South  Kensington 
Museum.*  I  have,  however,  by  the  aid  of  private  inquiries,  ob- 
tained a  large  mass  of  tabulated  information  with  regard  to  the  quan- 
tity of  food  taken  in  private  families,  with  which  I  have  corrected 
the  general  results  in  the  diagram  I  now  present. 
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*  This  collection  was  formed  at  the  expense  of  the  Government,  and  is  now 
exhibited  at  South  Kensington.  It  was  commenced  by  Dr.  Lyon  Playfiedr,  and 
afkerw^rdQ  extended  nnder  my  directioD.  It  contains  a  carelbl  aoidvBis  of  all  the 
eommon  jfoods  used  bj  manklna.    It  has  been  snpported  bj  the  CFovemment  at 
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This  table  will,  I  think,  represent  fairly  the  quantity  of  food 
required  by  an  average  community.  Of  course,  the  quantity  of  food 
required  by  individuals  must  differ  according  to  age,  sex,  height, 
occupation,  climate,  season,  and  state  of  health,  and  such  a  tabic 
must  be  only  regarded  as  an  approximation  to  the  truth  on  the  side  of 
the  forms  in  which  the  various  articles  of  food  are  given  out.  For 
instance,  the  quantity  of  urea  is  given  on  the  supposition  that  the 
whole  of  the  flesh-formers  have  been  digested  and  taken  into  the 
blood. 

In  estimating  the  value  of  diets  by  a  table  like  the  above,  the 
relative  digestibility  of  the  particular  kind  of  food  in  which  the  con- 
stituents are  contained  should  be  estimated.  Thus,  taking  the  flesh- 
forming  substances,  it  is  generally  acknowledged  that  the  flbrino, 
albumen,  and  casein,  of  animal  food  are  more  easily  digested  than  the 
same  substances  in  vegetable  food.  The  exact  relative  digestibility 
of  these  substances  has  not  been  determined  ;  but  it  may  be  laid 
down  as  an  undisputed  principle  of  dietetics,  that  flbrine  and  albumen 
derived  from  the  animal  kingdom  are  more  easily  digested  than  the 
same  substances  from  vegetable  sources.  With  regard  to  casein,  it  is 
known  to  be  more  easily  digested  in  solution  in  milk  than  in  its 
separated  form  of  cheese.  It  is  also  less  easily  digested  as  it  exists  in 
leguminous  seeds  than  in  milk. 

In  the  heat-giving  group  of  substances,  starch  is  not  consumed 
unless  it  is  previously  converted  into  sugar  ;  an  d  it  may  constantlj 
be  given  in  vegetable  food  in  larger  quantities  that  can  be  appro- 
priated by  the  digestive  organs.  It  appears,  from  extensive  inquiry, 
that  those  dietaries  are  best  suited  for  the  purposes  of  life  that 
contain  certain  proportions  of  starch,  sugar,  and  fat  A  minute 
inquiry  into  the  reasons  of  this  would  lead  me  away  from  the 
practical  object  I  have  in  view.  I  would,  therefore,  now  invite 
attention  to  the  published  dietaries  of  prisons  and  workhouses,  for 
the  purpose  of  pointing  out  what  may  be  regarded  as  their  defects  in 
relation  to  the  purposes  of  life. 

Although  many  of  these  dietaries  are  published  with  a  great  ap- 
pearance of  accuracy,  they  nevertheless  elude  a  scientific  investigation 
by  failing  to  give  the  exact  composition  of  certain  articles  of  food 
employed.  Thus,  in  these  dietaries,  we  find  such  things  as  "  gruel,'* 
"  soup,"  **  Irish  stew,*'  and  "  stir-about,"  mentioned  without  any  re- 
ference to  their  composition,  and  the  gruel  may  be  a  mere  pretence 
of  oatmeal  and  water,  or  the  soup  a  compound  of  bones  and  water, 
as  far  as  any  information  is  given.  In  all  cases  where  dietary  tables 
are  published,  their  whole  value  as  a  means  of  information  is  frus- 
trated when  the  quantities  of  the  ingredients  of  these  compound  foods 
are  omitted. 

considerable  expense ;  but  I  am  not  aware  that  either  its  contents,  or  those  who 
have  been  placed  over  it,  have  ever  been  consulted  by  the  Government  or  any  of 
its  departments  when  the  great  question  of  public  dietaries  was  oonoemed^  Inucti 
it  would  appear  that  almost  every  dietary  constrncted  for  Government  porpoiCB 
has  been  framed  and  carried  oat  m  defiance  of  the  praotlcal  lessons  it  is  destined 
to  teach. 
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In  order,  however,  to  judge  of  the  real  nutritive  value  of  the 
dietaries  of  Irish  prisons,  I  have  taken  two  specimens  of  dietary,  not 
wholly  at  random,  but  first  because  their  cost^  as  given  in  the  Report 
on  Irish  Prisons,  is  about  the  average  ;  and  secondly,  because  each 
substance  given  as  an  article  of  diet  is  weighed,  and  therefore  its 
value  can  be  estimated.  The  first  dietary  I  present  to  you  is  that 
of  the  County  Gaol  of  Fermanagh.  The  cost  is  estimated  at  some- 
thing more  than  twopence  halfpenny  a  day ;  and  it  consists,  for 
adult  males,  of  eight  ounces  of  oatmeal,  one  pint  of  skimmed  milk, 
one  pint  of  sweet  milk,  and  four  pounds  of  potatoes,  or  fourteen 
ounces  of  bread,  a  day.  Now,  if  we  analyse  this  dietary,  we  shall 
find  the  following  table  present  its  really  dietetic  value  : — 


Food. 

Flesh- 
fonning. 

Hoat-givixig : 

LA.occ8aory. 

AAhos. 

BUrch. 

Sugar. 

Fat. 

8  OZ.  of  oatmeal    

1  pt.  of  botter-milk  ... 
1  pt.  of  milk .,„, 

oz.gr. 
1  164 

0  850 

0  350 

0  400 

OZ.  gr. 
3    78 

*•. 

.*• 

2  219 

OZ.  gr. 
0  885 

0  815 

D  815 

0  223 

oz.gr. 
0  885 

••• 

0  245 

0    15 

oz.gr. 
2  218 

••• 

*•• 
0  255 

oz.gr. 
0  218 

0    70 

0    70 

4  poands    

0    64 

8  388 

5  292 

2  362 

• 

1  207 

8    85 

0  422 

Now,  if  we  contrast  this  table  with  that  of  the  standard  I  have 
given  it  will,  in  the  first  place,  be  found  deficient  in  fiesh-forming 
constituents.  And  not  only  this  ;  a  glance  at  the  dietary  shows  that 
there  is  no  animal  food — none  of  those  encouragers  of  appetite  which 
would  enable  the  stomach  to  digest  the  fiesh-formers  given.  In  the 
next  place,  the  group  of  heat-giviug  foods  is  very  deficient.  There 
are  but  nine  ounces  altogether.  The  Irish  undoubtedly  like  pota- 
toes, and  it  is  a  charity  to  let  them  have  them  ;  but  people  in  custody 
ought  not  to  be  allowed  to  starve  on  them,  even  if  people  at  liberty 
prefer  them.  It  is  true  that  fourteen  ounces  of  bread  may  bo  sub- 
stituted for  four  pounds  of  potatoes,  but  this  does  not  improve 
matters  much. 

If  we  now  look  at  the  sugar  and  fat,  we  shall  see  that,  although 
a  diet  consisting  of  so  large  a  quantity  of  milk  afibrds  an  average 
supply  of  sugar,  it  is  very  deficient  in  fat.  The  importance  of  fat 
in  food  is  altogether  beyond  its  mere  heat-giving  value,  and  cannot 
for  a  length  of  time  be  systematically  omitted  without  danger  to 
health. 

Under  the  head  of  accessories,  I  iuclude  cellulose  and  gelatine. 
Of  course,  in  this  dietary,  it  is  all  cellulose ;  and,  although  small 
quantities  of  this  indigestible  constituent  may  really  contribute,  for 
mechauical  reasons,  to  the  digestion  of  other  things,  it  should  never 
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be  reckoned  as  of  dietetical  valae.    The  saline  matters  or  ashes  are 
about  on  an  average,  and  need  not  be  commented  on. 

I  now  take  another  dietary ;  it  is  from  the  Cork  County  Prison. 
It  consists  of  six  ounces  of  maize,  two  ounces  of  rice,  and  two 
pints  of  milk.  The  following  Is  an  analysis  of  its  ultimate 
constituents : — 


Food. 

Flosh- 
forming: 

HtAt'glTlng : 

AaliM. 

Starch. 

Bngar. 

F«t. 

6  OZ.  of  maize   ..« 

oz.  gr. 
0  806 

0  47 

1  262 

oz.  gr. 
8  258 

1  211 

•  •• 

oz.gr. 
0      8 

0  3 

1  192 

OZ.  gr. 

0    84 

0  6 

1  82 

oz.gr. 
0  150 

0    40 

... 

oz.gr. 
0    80 

2  oz.  of  rice 

0     4 

^pfntsofmlllc ...  ..... 

0  140 

2  177 

5    81 

1  208 

1  122 

0  190 

0  174 

Although  this  dietary  costs  as  much  as  the  former,  its  deficiencies 
are  much  more  glaring.  It  is,  in  spite  of  its  two  pints  of  milk,  an 
eminently  starvation  dietary,  and  could  not  be  long  continued  without 
producing  an  impression  on  the  system  which  might  not  at  once 
be  obvious  in  any  marked  form  of  disease,  but  which  might  lead  at 
any  time  to  a  state  of  the  body  that  would  invite  fatal  disease. 

Of  these  and  like  dietaries  the  inspectors  make  constant  complaints. 
In  one  case  it  is  said,  "  the  sweet  milk  is  thin,  and  the  butter-milk 
is  bad."  Frequent  complaints  are  made  that  ^'  the  stir-about  is  thin." 
The  inspector  says  of  the  Westmeath  Gaol,  that  '*  in  no  gaol  in 
Ireland  is  more  care  taken  to  make  the  too  scanty  dietary  in  use  ai 
nutritious  as  the  scale  will  permit."  In  the  county  of  Limerick,  the 
Indian  meal  was  reported  as  "  not  pure."  In  the  Queen's  County 
exceptions  were  taken  *'  chiefly  to  the  milk."  lo  another  instance, 
'*  the  stirabout  is  thin,"  and  the  loaves  *'  somewhat  light  in  weight'* 
Even  with  this  limited  diet  and  the  constant  tendency  to  render  it 
less  nutritious,  the  power  given  to  surgeons  to  order  extra  diet  is 
jealously  watched  ;  and  the  Committee  of  the  Richmond  Bridewell 
say  *'  they  cannot  but  feel  that  the  issue  of  extra  diet  to  prisoners 
who  are  not  upon  the  sick-list  is  a  power  to  be  sparingly  exercised 
and  carefully  watched." 

These  remarks  will,  I  hope,  show  that  the  question  of  dietaries 
in  prisons  demands  attention,  and  that  something  more  than  a  mere 
"  rule  of  thumb  "  system  should  bo  pursued.  The  remarks  I  have 
made  apply  equally  to  workhouse  dietaries.  Most  of  them  are 
constituted  without  the  least  regard  to  the  acknowledged  principles 
of  the  science  of  dietetics.  As  long  as  no  serious  disease  br^jLS 
out,  and  no  great  mortality  has  occurred  at^  the  end  of  the  year, 
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iiiej  are  sappoeed  to  baye  attained  their  parpose.  It  is  forgotten 
that  an  under-fed  body  is  oflen  the  worst  possible  machine  to  operate 
upon  morally,  and  that  one  of  the  first  conditions  of  a  sound  mind  is 
a  sound  body.  I  might  quote  from  my  friend  Dr.  MoDonnell's 
excellent  Reports  on  the  Mountjoy  Prison,  to  show  yon  that  a  low 
diet  frequently  acts  most  injuriously  on  the  moral  temperament  of 
the  prisoner  ;  and  that,  if  a  good  moral  effect  is  to  bo  anticipated 
by  punishment,  it  ought  not  to  be  accompanied  with  a  low  diet* 

I  will  not,  howeyer,  dwell  any  longer  on  the  quantity  of  the  diet, 
but  proceed  to  say  a  few  words  with  regard  to  its  quality  and 
preparation. 

There  is  no  doubt  that  the  same  diet  every  day  is  unpalatable,  and 
that  it  should  vary  as  much  as  possible.  The  number  of  things 
employed  in  the  Irish  prison  dietaries  show  how  great  a  variety 
might  be  procured.  Although  the  prisoners  naturally  vary,  yet 
dietaries  might  be  made  much  more  variable  than  they  are.  The 
introduction  of  very  small  quantities  of  animal  matter  into  "  soups,'' 
"  gruels,"  and  "  stir-abouts,"  would  render  them  much  more  digestible. 
Especially  should  condiments  of  various  kinds  be  added.  There  is 
no  question  that  the  large  consumption  of  spices  and  condiments  in 
the  world  has  its  foundation  in  the  instincts  of  humanity,  and  that 
they  render  food  not  only  more  agreeable  to  the  taste,  but  more 
easily  digested. 

I  have  always  advocated  the  addition  every  day  of  some  form  of 
firesh  vegetables  or  fruit  to  dietaries,  on  the  ground  of  their  known 
bencficisd  effect,  especially  in  scorbutic  states  of  the  system,  and  on 
the  theory  that  they  constitute  the  most  ready  form  in  which  saline 
Substances  necessary  to  nutrition  may  be  most  easily  supplied.  It 
is  found  on  analysis  that  all  vegetables,  such  as  potatoes,  cabbages, 
seakale,  and  others,  contain  considerable  quantities  of  potash.  My  friend 
Dr.  Noad  some  years  ago  made  a  series  of  analyses  of  the  water 
in  which  such  vegetables  arc  boiled,  and  found  it  contained  the  salts 
of  potash.  There  is  a  probablity  also  that  fresh  vegetables  contain 
other  constitutents  than  their  saline  matters,  which  are  beneficial  to 
human  health. 

Under  the  head  of  condiments,  a  few  words  may  be  said  of  alcohol. 
Although  the  young  and  middle-aged  in  prisons  and  workhouses  may 
do  very  well  without  alcohol,  I  wish  here  to  express  my  conviction 
that,  fbr  aged  people  and  persons  not  in  ill  health,  but  nevertheless 
feeble,  small  quantities  of  alcohol,  in  the  form  of  wine,  beer,  or 
spirits,  are  very  beneficial.  If  the  latter  be  given,  they  should  be 
diluted ;  but,  if  only  a  small  quantity  of  alcohol,  say  from  half  an 
ounce  to  an  ounce  of  pure  alcohol,  it  matters  little  with  regard  to  the 
form,  provided  it  is  sufficiently  diluted  to  prevent  any  injurious 
action  on  the  mucous  membrane  of  the  stomach.  The  refusal  of 
alcohol  in  any  form  to  aged  paupers  and  prisoners  is,  I  am  convinced, 
especially  in  cases  where  they  have  been  habituated  to  it  all  their 
lives,  a  frequent  source  of  disease,  and  a  means  of  accelerating 
death. 
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The  quantitj  and  quality  of  food  haying  been  determined,  a  most 
important  point  is  its  preparation.  It  has  been  tmlj  said  ''  few 
cooks  know  how  to  boil  a  potato."  How  much  more  true  is  this 
of  the  food  scrred  up  in  prisons  and  workhouses.  Bread  baked  too 
much  or  too  little,  gruci  with  oatmeal  mixed  with  too  much  or  too  little 
water,  puddings  and  dumplings  too  little  or  too  much  boiled,  meat 
overdone  or  underdone,  are  so  manj  drawbacks  to  an  already 
limited  dietary.  We  have  no  independent  observations  on  this  point. 
The  inspector  is  invited  to  partake  of  a  basin  of  gruel  or  soup,  or 
a  piece  of  bread,  specially  selected  for  his  inspection,  and  he  pro- 
nounces it  very  good.  Mr.  Farnall,  at  a  public  inquiry  into  tho 
treatment  of  paupers  at  St.  Giles's  Workhouse,  once  asked  me  to 
taste  some  bread  which  he  had  upon  the  table,  in  order  to  judge 
of  the  excellence  of  the  bread  with  which  poor  Gibson  had  be^ 
supplied.  As  well  might  he  have  showed  me  a  brick  from  the 
wretched  room  in  which  the  poor  man  died,  in  order  to  demonstrate 
its  dryness  and  ventilation.  If  inspection  is  to  be  anything  more 
than  a  delusion,  it  must  be  carried  on  by  persons  employed  in  the 
interests  of  the  prisoner  and  pauper,  and  not  by  those  appointed  by 
committees  of  prisons,  boards  of  guardians,  or  the  Poor  Law  Board 
itself.  What  is  really  wanted  in  the  examination  of  dietaries,  is  a 
person  acquainted  with  the  nutritive  value  of  different  kinds  of  food, 
and  who  knows  something  of  the  scientific  laws  involved  in  their 
efficient  preparation  and  administration. 

Not  only  should  food  be  properly  cooked,  but  cooked  food  should 
bo  served  hot.  This  is  a  great  economy.  By  instinct  man  seeks  hot 
food.  By  introducing  food  into  the  stomach  at  a  temperature  of  98^ 
a  great  saving  of  the  powers  of  the  system  is  effected.*  Hot  food 
is  half  the  battle  of  life  for  weak  and  impoverished  systems.  Now,  in 
the  plan  adopted  in  a  large  number  of  prisons  and  workhouses  tiiat 
I  have  visited,  it  is  hardly  possible  to  secure  the  tasting  of  the  food 
whilst  it  is  hot.  As  a  rule,  at  every  meal  the  liquid  food  should  be 
served  up  hot.  There  is  another  point  to  which  I  wish  to  draw 
attention,  and  that  is,  that  although  in  many  dietaries  '*  breakfast,** 
"  dinner,"  and  "  supper"  are  mentioned,  the  food  is  only  served 
twice  a  day ;  and  this  is  the  case  in  all  the  Irish  prisons.  I  wish 
here  to  state  my  conviction,  without  entering  into  details,  that,  with 
tho  same  quantity  of  food,  three  meals  will  go  much  further  thau 
two,  and  four  meals  than  three.  Where  heavy  meals,  especially  of 
vegetable  food,  are  taken,  a  large  quantity  of  the  food  passes  throogh 
the  bowels  undigested.  Such  a  practice  is  simply  an  unmitigated 
waste  on  all  sides.  It  deprives  tho  recipient  of  the  just  amount 
of  nutriment,  and  it  makes  those  who  pay  for  it  pay  more  than  is 
really  necessaiy.  If  food  is  taken  in  small  quantities,  the  digestive 
function  is  more  perfectly  performed,  and  a  great  economy  b  thua 
ensured.  With  aged  and  infirm  persons,  death  is  sometimes  found 
to  have  taken  place  from  exhaustion,  from  the  practice  of  leaving 

*  See  my  •*  Lectures  on  Food,"  p.  301.    Hardwicke:  1861. 
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them  from  five  or  six  o'clock  in  the  afternoon  of  one  day  till  eight 
o'clock  of  the  morning  of  the  next.  When  heaTjr  meds  of  meat 
and  bread  have  been  taken  early  in  the  evening  hj  persons  Out  of 
prison,  they  may  easily  go  without  food  until  the  next  morning,  but 
when  the  dinner  consists  of  dry  bread  and  skim  milk,  wiS^  no 
supper,  the  system  must  suffer  from  the  fast. 

These  remarks  have  been  made  more  particularly  with  regard  to 
Irish  prison  dietaries,  but  they  are  equally  applicable  to  the  dietaries  of 
English  prisons  and  workhouses,  in  those  cases  where  an  excessively 
low  scale  of  allowance  has  been  adopted.  I  am  not  now  prepared 
to  examine  other  dietaries,  but  I  have  shown  you  the  principles  on 
which  alone  they  can  be  regulated.  Any  mere  ^'rule  ot  thumb" 
notions  about  diet  adopted  by  boards  of  guardians  and  their  officers 
must  lead  to  failure  in  the  end.  Either  a  flagrant  deficiency  of  one 
article  of  diet,  or  the  unnecessary  redundance  of  another  will  take 
place,  and  the  prisoner  or  pauper  will  either  rebel,  or  be  taken 
ill  and  die.  I  should  be  glad  if  these  hasty  and  imperfect  re- 
marks should  lead  to  a  discussion,  which  will  direct  attention  to 
the  necessity  of  a  thorous;h  revision  of  the  dietaries  of  prisons  and 
workhouses  throughout  the  United  Kingdom. 


INFANT   MORTALITY. 

Infant  Mortality.     By  Mrs.  William  Baines. 

IT  is  my  intention  to  confine  these  remarks  to  a  consideration  of 
one  view  of  the  question  only ; — that  which  relates  to  defective 
alimentation  as  a  source  of  the  excessive  disease  and  mortality  pre- 
valent amongst  infants. 

It  is  a  sad  and  yel  an  encouraging  reflection  that  while  the  cause 
just  referred  to  is  the  most  prolific  in  bringing  about  such  a  high 
rate  of  infant  deaths,  at  the  same  time  it  is  perhaps  in  a  greater 
degree  preventable  than  many  other  causes  of  disease  and  death, 
that  consign  thousands  of  children  annually  to  the  grave.  It  is 
''  sad,"  because  the  most  stupid  ignorance  produces  these  deplorable 
results  ;  and  it  is  "  encouraging  "  for  the  reason  that  we  may  look  to 
a  simple  and  speedy  remedy  in  the  teaching  of  the  necessary  sanitary 
laws,  which  are  more  easily  acquired,  and  more  readily  applied,  than 
any  other  branch  of  knowledge  involving  such  momentous  interests. 

Poverty  of  condition  is  not  so  great  an  enemy  to  the  health  and  life 
of  the  infant  poor  as  the  ignorance  of  those  upon  whom  these  little 
ones  are  depending  for  succour  and  care ;  but  it  is  not^  only  of 
"poor"  children  I  would  now  speak;  the  hand-reared  infant,  in 
every  condition  of  life,  is  liable  to  injudicious  feeding;  but  while 
those  in  the  ••  well-to-do "  classes  perish  from  deficient  nutriment, 
the  children  of  the  poor  are  victims  to  the  disorders  which  are  the 
results  of  an  excess  of  food.    The  more  simple  the  food  the  better,  if 
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it  contain  the  proper  amount  of  nutritions  dements  i  but  the  children 
of  the  labouring  classes,  as  a  rule,  partake  of  the  ntme  kind  of  food 
with  their  parents  ;  this  plan  is  adopted  no  doubt  firom  a  mistaken 
idea  of  economj,  as  regards  cost  and  trouble,  in  not  providing  or 
setting  apart  that  which  is  proper  for  the  infiint ;  thus  milk,  which 
ought  to  be  a  plentiful  article  of  diet  at  the  poor  man's  table,  is  a 
▼ery  scarce  one,  and  what  little  milk  is  purchased  dailj  is  consumed 
in  rendering  opaque  the  tea  or  coffee  of  the  adult  members  of  the 
family,  instead  of  being  employed  for  the  purpose  of  enriching  the 
infant's  food,  which,  by  some  strange  inconsistency  of  arrangement, 
is  either  composed  of  *'  bread  pap,"  or  of  the  most  heterogeneous  and 
otherwise  unsuitable  ingredients.  This  forming  the  usual  plan  of 
feeding,  it  can  be  scarcely  a  malter  of  surprise  to  those  who  exercise 
any  thought  upon  the  subject,  that,  as  a  result,  an  anssmic  condition 
supervenes,  and  may  take  the  form  of  convulsions  or  other  disorders 
which,  in  such  cases,  too  ofteu  terminate  fatally  ;  and  when  an 
examination  takes  place,  death  is  ascribed  to  **  teething,"  or,  what  ii 
much  the  same  thing,  to  ^*  natural  causes." 

On  the  other  hand,  those  infants  who  are  delicately  reared — too 
*'  delicately  "  as  the  sequel  proves — are  scarcely  in  a  better  case,  as 
regards  the  quality  of  their  food  ;  for  being  restricted,  as  a  rule,  to 
animal  milk,  which  docs  not  contain  the  elements  in  proper  propor- 
tion necessary  for  nutrition,  the  consequence  is  that  these  forlorn 
children  dwindle  and  die  ;  these  are  the  cases  that  form  such  a  high 
figure  in  the  tables  of  the  Registrar-Qeneral  under  the  heading  of 
'  "  Want  of  breast  milk."  The  fact  that  the  want  of  maternal  milk, 
as  officially  stated,  forms  so  prominent  a  cause  of  infant  deaths,  is,  I 
must  say,  not  only  very  deplorable,  but  it  is  a  reproach  to  the 
mothers  of  England.  If  this  aliment — the  most  benign  of  all 
nature's  gifts — were  a  scarce  commodity  in  the  land,  the  case  would 
be  different,  but  it  is  not  so,  for,  with  very  rare  exceptions,  every 
infant  is  provided  with  its  own  natural  nutriment  during  the  early 
periods  of  its  existence,  and  to  withhold  it  is  to  do  a  child  moei 
grievous,  perhaps  irreparable  wrong.  But  this  part  of  the  subject 
has  been  enlarged  upon  in  a  paper  that  was  read  at  the  London 
Meeting  of  the  Association  ;*  and  it  is  only  necessary  now  to  add  that 
until  mothers  can  be  convinced  of  their  maternal  obligations 
at  a  period  when  an  infant's  life  and  future  health  depend  upon 
the  fulfilment  of  this  duty, — until  the  medical  profession,  indi- 
vidually and  as  a  body,  will  fulfil  their  duty  in  the  matter,  by 
being  very  candid  with  their  patients  on  the  subject, — until  a 
great  change  can  be  effected  in  the  views  of  "society"  and 
the  habits  of  fashionable  mothers  in  this  respect,  a  grave  obliga* 
tion  devolves  upon  the  sanitary  philantrophist,  to  leave  no  meaos 
untried  by  which  a  fitting  substitute  for  maternal  milk  may 
be  discovered  and  made  popular ;  iind  while  having  this  important 
object  in  view,  it  is  necessary  to  be  very  guarded  in  adopting  any  of 

*  Published  by  Churchill,  11,  New  Burlington  Street,  London. 
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the  numerous  articles  which  are  put  forward  at  this  time,  each 
elaiming  to  possess  some  special  excellence  of  its  own,  and  to  riral 
all  other  commodities  of  the  kind. 

I  am  induced,  therefore,  to  suggest  that  it  is  very  desirable  some 
inquiry  should  be  instituted  respecting  a  new  kind  of  food  for  infants, 
which  has   been  introduced  to  the  notice  of  the  public  under  the 
sanction  of  Professor  Liebig's  name ;  and  as  this  composition  is  not 
held  in  verj  high  estimation  in  France — for  it  has  been  condemned 
bj  the  members  of  the  Academy  of  Medicine  in  Paris,  after  being 
discussed  at  several  sittings — it  seems  important  that  the  medical 
profession  in  this  country  should  take  means  of  satisfying  themselves 
on  the  subject,  especially  as  great' efforts  are  being  made  by  its  pro- 
moters to  introduce  the  commodity  to  the  public  as  an  article  of 
trade ;  and  considering  that  great  difference  of  opinion  exists  with 
regard  to  the  value  of  this  composition,  for  the  purpose  which  it  pre- 
tends to  fulfil,  it  is  most  desirable  that  the  matter  should  be  inves- 
tigated by  some  learned  and  scientific  body  ;  and  there  could  not  be 
a  more  suitable  arena  for  the  discussion  of  such  a  question  than  one 
or   other  of  the   Medical    Societies,  where    the    subject    could   be 
examined  in  all  its  scientific  bearings;  and,  better  still,  it  might 
be  practically  tested,  as  it  has  been  in  France,  by  independent  and 
disinterested  persons. 


On  the  Laws  of  Belgium  relative  to  Illegitimate  Children  and 
Foundling t.  By  J.  Bbendon  Cubgenyen,  M.B.C.S.y 
Hon.  Sec*  of  the  Harveian  Society,  j*c. 

THE  inquiry  lately  carried  out  by  the  Harveian  Medical  Society  of 
London,  on  the  subject  of  infanticide  and  the  excessive  infantile 
mortality  prevailing  in  this  country,  showed  clearly  that  the  laws,  or, 
I  may  say,  the  absence  of  laws,  providing  for  the  proper  care  of  ille« 
gitimate  children  and  foundlings,  led  to  their  neglect  and  improper 
treatment,  and,  consequently,  to  a  very  high  rate  of  mortaUty 
amongst  them. 

In  a  paper  that  I  read  before  the  Health  Department  of  this  Asso- 
ciation in  March  last,  I  pointed  out  the  chief  causes  of  this  excess  of 
mortality,  and  suggested  measures  which,  if  adopted,  would  ma- 
terially diminish  the  ratio  of  deaths  and  secure  for  illegitimate  children 
proper  care  and  treatment.  The  suggestions  were  embodied  in  reso- 
lutions, and  unanimously  adopted  by  the  Health  Department.  The 
main  features  of  the  system  are  the  registration  of  all  nurses  having 
the  care  of  illegitimate  children,  and  the  placing  them  under  the 
supervision  of  the  Poor  Law  medical  officers  of  the  districts  in  which 
they  reside. 

When  a  merchant  wishes  to  adopt  a  new  plan  for  the  conduct  of 
his  business,  or  a  gentleman  desires  to  improve  the  management  and 
social  state  of  his  household,  he  naturally  inquires  of  his  friends  or 
neighbours  to  ascertain  if  there  be  any  method  or  rule  in  their 
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sysiems  adapted  to  his  own  case.  I  do  not  pretend  to  say  that  we  are 
to  adopt  any  of  the  laws  of  our  neighbours  relative  to  illegitimate 
children  ;  but  we  may  acquire  knowledge  as  to  what  it  is  best  to 
avoid  and  what  course  it  is  better  to  pursue,  by  a  study  of  their  laws 
on  the  subject.  It  is  with  this  view  that  I  bring  before  this  Meeting 
a  short  abstract  of  the  laws  of  Belgium  relative  to  illegitimate  chil- 
dren and  foundlings.  I  am  enabled  to  do  this  through  the  kindness 
and  liberality  of  Lord  Stanley,  who,  on  the  application  of  the  Com- 
mittee of  the  Harveian  Society  on  infanticide,  obtained  for  them, 
through  her  Majesty's  Ministers  abroad,  abstracts  of  the  laws  of 
several  of  the  continental  states,  relating  to  that  and  the  allied  sub- 
jects of  illegitimacy  and  foundlings. 

It  is  well  known  that  ffom  the  year  1795  to  1814,  Belgium  was 
united  to  France,  and  the  laws  introduced  during  this  period,  of 
which  the  Code  Napoleon  formed  the  basis,  abrogated  almost  the 
whole  of  the  anterior  legislation.  From  1814  to  1830  Belgium 
formed,  with  Holland,  the  kingdom  of  the  Low  Countries.  The 
legislation  of  this  period  modified  and  completed  the  laws  promul- 
gated by  the  French.  Since  1830  Belgium  has  formed  an  indepen- 
dent kingdom,  but  the  pre-existing  laws  have  been  preserved,  with 
the  exception  of  some  modifications  made  by  new  laws.  It  result! 
that  the  laws  of  Belgium  are,  for  the  most  part,  founded  on  those  of 
the  French  Empire. 

Under  the  organization  of  the  Civil  State  {TElat  Civil)  Belginm 
is  divided  into  provinces,  administrative  arrondissements,  and  com- 
munes; every  town,  every  borough,  and  every  village  is  a  commune. 
In  every  commune  there  is  a  Communal  Corporation,  composed  of 
councillors,  a  burgomaster,  and  two  Bherifi>(.  The  councillors  are 
elected  by  the  electors  of  the  commune;  the  burgomaster  and  sheriffs 
are  appointed  by  the  king.  The  burgomaster  is  the  representative 
of  the  government,  and  he  is  the  chief  of  the  police  of  the  commune. 

On  the  burgomaster  and  sheriffs  devolve  the  duties  of  keeping  the 
registers  of  the  civil  government,  assisted  by  officers  appointed  by 
them. 

The  office  of  the  population  is  included,  in  part,  in  the  organization 
of  the  police  ;  and  the  burgomaster,  as  chief  of  the  police,  has  charge 
of  this  office.  Every  Belgian  and  every  foreigner  is  obliged  to  have  bis 
name  entered  on  the  register  of  the  commune  in  which  he  residefli 
together  with  the  names  of  the  members  of  his  family.  He  is  also 
obliged  to  notify  to  the  communal  authorities  any  change  of  resi- 
dence. If  he  neglects  these  formalities  he  is  liable  to  fine  or  im- 
prisonment. The  keepers  of  hotels,  inns,  public-houses,  and  lodging- 
houses,  are  obliged  to  enter,  on  a  register  regularly  kept^  the  names, 
and  other  particulars,  of  every  person  who  passes  a  single  night  ia 
their  houses. 

Houses  of  confinement,  usually  kept  by  midwivcs,  are  treated  as 
private  houses  in  which  the  registers  of  innkeepers  are  not  obligatory. 
Women  going  to  these  houses  to  be  confined,  are  obliged  to  declare 
their  change  of  residence  at  the  office  of  population.     These  houses 
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are  under  the  strict  eye  of  the  police,  and  those  who  keep  them  find 
it  their  interest  to  he  on  good  terms  with  them.  Midwives  attending 
women  in  their  houses  cannot  withhold  the  name  of  the  mother  from 
the  registrar  on  the  pretence  that  the  name  is  a  secret. 

The  Matemitjr  Hospitals  receive  women  when  near  their  confine- 
ment. They  are  ohliged  to  give  their  names,  pro-names,  age,  occupa- 
tion, whether  married  or  single,  their  residence  and  placo  of  hirth. 
If  the  woman  gives  a  false  name  she  is  liahle  to  he  prosecuted  hj  the 
police.  The  information  obtained  serves  for  drawing  up  the  certifi- 
cate of  birth. 

The  births  of  legitimate  and  illegitimate  children  are  declared  in 
the  same  manner  in  the  register  office.  The  declaration  must  be  made 
in  the  three  days  after  the  confinement  to  the  registrar  of  the  place 
where  the  mother  has  been  delivered. 

The  declaration  must  be  made  by  the  father  or,  iu  default  of  the 
father,  by  the  medical  man,  midwife,  or  other  person  who  shall  have 
been  present  at  the  confinement,  and  when  the  mother  shall  have 
been  delivered  out  of  her  own  house,  by  the  person  in  whose  house  she 
shall  have  been  delivered.  Non-compliance  is  punished  by  fine  or  impri- 
sonment. The  certificate  of  birth  is  drawn  up  on  the  register  by  the 
Registrar  in  presence  of  two  witnesses.  The  certificate  of  birth 
states  the  day,  hour,  and  place  of  the  birth,  the  sex  of  the  child,  and 
the  names  which  will  be  given  to  him,  and  when  the  child  is  legiti- 
mate the  pro-names,  names,  profession,  and  residence  of  the  father  and 
and  mother,  and  in  all  cases  those  of  the  witnesses.  In  the  case  of 
an  illegitimate  child  the  registrar  cannot  without  the  consent  of  the 
father  introduce  his  name  in  the  certificate  of  birth,  the  search  of 
paternity  being  prohibited  in  Belgium,  except  in  criminal  cases.  He 
cannot  enter  the  name  of  the  mother  in  the  certificate  of  birth  if  the 
declaring  person  does  not  express  it ;  but  this  rarely  occurs.  He  can 
only  ascertain  the  identity  of  the  declaring  persons  and  witnesses.  If 
the  declarations  be  false  the  law  punishes  the  forgers,  as  for  forgery 
(Article  147,  Penal  Code). 

When  the  declaration  is  made  the  office  of  population  comes  to  the 
assistance  of  the  civil  government.  If  the  mother  is  known  they 
succeed  in  finding  the  commune  where  she  ordinarily  resides,  either 
by  the  registers  of  population  or  by  those  of  hotels.  Then  the  bur- 
gomaster of  the  commune  where  the  woman  has  been  delivered,  and 
where  the  certificate  of  birth  has  been  drawn  up,  sends  a  letter  of 
inquiry  to  the  burgomaster  of  the  commune  whence  she  came  and 
receives  answer,  both  on  printed  forms.  The  communes  have  an 
interest  in  getting  at  the  certainty  of  the  maternity,  because  the 
maintenance  of  the  children  of  fathers  or  mothers  who  are  unknown 
rests  with  them. 

That  an  illegitimate  child  may  be  affiliated  it  is  necessary  that  the 
recognition  of  the  child  should  be  made  by  the  father  to  constitute 
paternal  affiliation,  and  by  the  mother  for  maternal  affiliation  (Article 
386,  Civil  Code).  The  father  and  mother  may  recognize  the  child 
sqMuralelyi  or  at  the  same  time.    The  child  may  be  recognised  at 
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waj  period  of  his  life,  even  before  his  birtb,  if  he  be  begotten.  It 
must  be  a  trae  recognition,  otherwise  it  may  be  contested.  The 
consent  of  the  child  is  not  necessary  save  his  right  of  contesting. 
The  recognition  must  be  made  in  an  authentic  certificate  or  register, 
as  for  instance  in  the  register  of  birth,  marriage,  or  death,  received 
bj  an  officer  of  the  government.  The  father  may  recognize  the  child 
at  any  time.  If  he  recognises  him  at  the  period  of  birth,  the  recog* 
nition  is  made  in  the  register  of  birth  itself.  If  he  recognizp^  the 
child  at  a  later  period,  the  recognition  is  made  by  an  authentic  cer- 
tificate received  by  the  registrar  and  is  inscribed  in  the  appropriate 
register,  and  a  note  is  made  of  the  recognition  in  the  margin  of  the 
register  of  birth  of  the  recognized  child. 

The  mother  is  not  in  a  position  to  recognize  her  child  at  the  time 
of  the  registration  of  the  birth,  therefore  the  act  of  recognition 
before  the  registrar  is  commonly  an  act  separate  from  the  regis- 
tration of  birth,  but  mention  of  it  is  made  upon  the  register  of 
birth.  In  expecting  the  mother  to  comply  with  these  forms,  the 
officer  takes  care  to  deliver  to  the  midwite  at  the  house  of  confine- 
ment a  form  of  recognition,  which  the  mother  signs.  This  act  is 
not  authentic,  but  the  mother  afterwards  makes  a  ^rmal  recogniticm. 

The  recognition  is  made  before  the  officer ;  it  is  inscribed  in  s 
register,  and  mention  is  made  of  it  in  the  margin  of  the  register 
of  birth. 

Natural  children  may  be  legitimised  bv  the  subsequent  marrisgt 
of  their  father  and  mother  when  they  shall  have  recognized  them 
before  their  marriage,  or  will  recognize  them  in  the  certificate  or 
register  of  the  marriage. 

Legitimised  children  are  in  most  respects  assimilated  to  Intimate 
children,  they  have  the  same  father  and  mother,  but  they  have  no 
relation  of  kindred  with  the  legitimate  family  of  the  father  and 
mother.  The  other  laws  relating  to  natural  children,  their  marriagt i 
alimony,  succession,  rights  to  property  &c,,  I  shall  not  here  toneh 
upon. 

The  first  laws  of  the  French  Bepublic  established  the  principle, 
that  the  care  of  providing  for  the  subsistence  of  the  poor  was  a  n«« 
tional  duty.  The  poor  could  exact  assistance.  In  order  to  carry  this 
system  into  practice  they  began  to  sell  the  property  of  charitable 
foundations.  They  soon  found  that  the  number  of  the  poor  increased 
innumerably,  and  that  very  shortly  all  the  taxes  of  the  Bepublio 
would  not  suffice  to  meet  the  charges. 

This  absurd  system  was  then  given  up,  and  it  was  admitted  in 
principle  that  the  poor  had  not  the  right  of  exacting  assistance,  thst 
the  State  had  no  other  dttty  than  to  give  charity  limited  to  its  means. 
It  Was  under  the  influence  of  these  ideas  that  the  two  charitable 
institutions  of  Belgium  were  founded.  One,  the  cammissiom  o/kas* 
pitaUf  organized  by  the  law  of  the  16  Vendemaire,  year  V.  (11  Oc- 
tober, 1797);  the  other,  the  ojicers  of  charity^  charged  with  the 
duty  of  domiciliary  assistance,  organized  by  the  law  of  the  7  Frimairi, 
year  V«  (28  Noven^ber)  1797).    To  Otese  institutions  was  tg^^n  the 
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property  of  the  cbaritable  fonndatione  existing  before  the  French 
Bevolution. 

An  imperial  decree  of  19  January,  1811«  regnlates  in  a  predae 
manner  the  treatment,  education,  and  disposal  of  foundling  children* 
The  commissions  of  hospitals  were  charged  with  their  education  and 
guardianship ;  to  this  end  the  State  advanced  four  million  fraaes. 
Brought  up  at  the  expense  of  the  State,  they  were  entirely  at  its 
disposal.  From  the  age  of  twelve  years  the  Minister  of  the  Navy 
could  dispose  of  them ;  those  that  were  not  sent  into  the  navy  were 
apprenticed  until  old  enough  to  join  the  army.  Napoleon  found  in 
foundlings  a  nursery  for  sailors  and  soldiers.  He  increased  their 
number  by  ordering  that  in  every  hoapkal,  dettinod  to  receive  them, 
there  should  be  a  iuming-bax  where  they  could  be  secretly  depo- 
sited. 

This  system  was  abolished  in  Belgium  by  a  law  passed  in  1818^ 
and  in  a  still  inore  formal  manner  in  1834. 

A  oenmunal  law  of  March  1836,  and  a  provincial  law  of  August 
m  the  same  year,  confirmed  the  law  of  1834.  By  this  law,  the 
expense  of  maintaining  foundlings  is  to  be  defrayed,  one*half  by  the 
oommune  in  which  they  are  found,  and  the  other  half  by  the  province 
to  which  the  commune  betoogs,  the  Btale  grantiag  a  aoWdy  equal  to 
one-third. 

The  expenses  for  the  maintenance  of  deserted  children,  bom  of  a 
father  or  a  mother  known,  are  paid  by  the  hospitals  or  the  ofiices  of 
charity  of  their  place  of  tlamiciU  of  msisiance,  without  prejudice  of 
the  concurrence  of  communes.  If  the  domicile  of  assistance,  which 
corresponds  to  the  union  in  England,  cannot  be  determined,  they  are 
treated  similar  to  foundlings  bom  of  unknown  parents  ;  they  are 
presumed  to  have  their  domicile  of  assistance  in  the  commune  where 
the  have  been  found.  The  result  is,  that  every  commune  is  interested 
in  the  highest  degree  in  preventing  the  exposure  and  desertion  of 
children  within  its  boundaries,  and  great  care  is  taken  at  the  register 
offices  of  birth  and  population  to  discover  the  name  of  the  mother  on 
the  birth  of  a  child.  The  local  authorities  were  directed,  by  the 
ministerial  instraction  of  1834,  to  be  vigilant  in  preventiug  the  ex« 
posore  of  children,  and  to  prosecute  and  punish  all  those  who  exposed 
their  children,  also  those  mid  wives  and  others  who  were  in  the  habit 
of  taking  them  to  the  hospitals  for  the  purpose  of  desertion.  Instil 
tutions  were  directed  to  be  established  that  would  relieve  misfortune 
without  hurting  public  morality.  These  were  Maternity  Hospitals, 
Commissions  of  Maternal  Charity,  and  Guardian  Schools,  or  asylums 
for  poor  children  of  tender  years. 

The  Maternity  Hospitals  were  to  receive  poor  women  for  the  period 
of  their  confinement ;  the  Commissions  of  Maternal  Charity  to  assist 
diem  in  their  homes  in  the  time  of  their  confinement,  providing  for 
their  temporary  wants;  the  Guardian  Schools  to  receive  the 
ohildren  of  work-women,  during  the  hours  of  labour,  as  soon  as 
they  attain  the  age  of  two  years. 

Tha  turning-boxes  were  not  suppressed  by  the  law  of  1834,  but 
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the  local  authoritios  were  instracted  to  suppress  them  as  suitable 
opportunities  occurred.  Afler  some  opposition,  the  turning-boxes 
were  all  suppressed,  that  at  Antwerp  in  1840,  and  the  last  one  at 
Brussels  in  January  1857. 

The  turning-box  mast  not  be  confounded  with  the  Beceiving 
House  established  in  the  hospitals  of  certain  communes,  at 
Brussels,  for  instance.  Since  the  suppression  of  the  turning-boxes 
children  have  not  been  admitted  into  the  hospitals,  except  on  a 
verbal-process,  or  certificate,  conformably  to  Article  58  of  the  Ciyil 
Code.  The  law  compels  every  person  who  shall  have  found  a  new- 
born child,  to  deliver  it  to  the  registrar,  as  well  as  the  garments  and 
other  articles  found  with  the  child,  and  declare  all  the  circumstances 
of  time  and  place  in  which  it  was  found.  Those  who  do  not  comply 
with  this  obligation,  are  punished  by  fine  or  imprisonment.  A 
form  is  drawn  up,  which  enumerates  all  the  particulars  connected 
with  the  child,  its  apparent  age,  sex,  the  names  given  to  it,  and  the 
civil  authority  to  which  it  is  delivered.  This  form  is  entered  upon 
the  registers.  The  child  is  taken  to  the  Foundling  Hospital,  the 
director  admits  it  provisionally  into  the  Receiving  House,  and 
reports  it  to  the  corporation  of  the  burgomaster  and  sherifia.  An 
inquiry  is  instituted  to  ascertain  the  domicile  of  assistance  of  the 
child.  If  it  is  found  that  its  domicile  of  assistance  is  in  another 
commune  than  that  in  which  it  was  found  exposed,  it  is  sent  to 
that  commune,  or  it  is  kept  at  the  expense  of  that  commune.  If,  on 
the  contrary,  it  is  established  that  the  received  child  has  its  domicile 
of  assistance  in  the  commune  where  it  was  found,  or  if  no  informa- 
tion can  be  obtained  respecting  it,  it  is  then  admitted  into  the 
hospital  upon  the  certificate  of  the  police,  confirmed  by  the  burgo- 
master, describing  the  child  and  the  cause  of  its  desertion. 

The  Maternity  Hospitals  are  under  the  direction  of  the  Com- 
mission of  Hospitals  of  the  commune  to  which  they  belong.  In 
consequence  of  a  decree  of  the  Republic  of  the  1st  Germinal,  year 
HI  (March,  1795),  poor  women  who  were  confined  in  the  hospitals 
could  leave  their  children  in  them.  But  since  the  law  that  wis 
passed  in  July  1856,  the  abandonment  of  children  at  the  Maternity 
Hospitals  has  no  longer  been  allowed.  On  the  other  hand  the 
ofiKces  of  charily  distribute  domiciliary  assistance  to  maiden  mothers 
in  cases  of  need  ;  and  the  guardian  schools  also  assist  the  charges  of 
maternity. 

The  preceding  measures,  added  to  the  surveillance  of  the  police 
over  the  houses  of  confinement,  and  the  establishment  of  the  ofiice 
of  population,  have  had  the  result  of  reducing  considerably  the 
number  of  found  and  deserted  children. 

The  hospital  at  Brussels  for  foundling  and  deserted  children  wis 
established  in  1807,  in  the  ancient  Hospital  for  Orphans  of  St, 
Nicholas.  It  was  afterwards  in  1817  transferred  to  the  Hospital 
of  the  Goodfellows,  and  in  1851  to  a  portion  of  the  Hospital  of  St. 
John.  In  1862  the  council  acquired  a  large  mansion  with  garden 
and  other  accommodation,  to  which  the  hospital  for  foundlings  was 
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finally  removed.  The  hospital  is  managed  bj  the  Council  of  the 
Administration  of  Hospitals  and  public  cbaritj.  The  Council 
appoints  a  manager,  who  has  under  his  orders  two  iuspectors 
charged  with  Yisiting  children  placed  in  pension  with  fosterfathers. 
There  are  also  a  physician,  a  chaplain,  a  matron,  several  sub-matrons 
and  nurses. 

The  expenses  of  the  maintenance  of  the  foundlings  and  deserted 
children  are  regulated  by  a  law  passed  on  July  30,  1834.  Accord- 
ing to  this  law  the  expenses  of  maintaining  foundlings  and  deserted 
children,  whose  domicile  of  assistance  could  not  be  discovered,  are 
borne  one*half  by  the  communes  in  which  they  are  exposed  or 
deserted,  and  the  other  half  by  the  provinces  to  which  these 
communes  belong.  The  State  grants  a  subsidy,  which  is  equivalent 
to  a  third  of  the  whole  expenses.  The  expense  of  maintaining 
deserted  children,  born  out  of  the  country,  of  parents  strangers  to 
the  kingdom,  is  borne  by  the  State. 

The  turning-box  was  first  opened  in  the  hospital  at  Brussels  in 
1809  by  order  of  the  prefect  of  the  Dyle,  in  imitation  of  what  was 
practised  in  France,  where  some  turning-boxes  already  existed,  before 
the  decree  of  1811,  which  rendered  them  obligatory.  During  six  of 
the  last  years  of  its  existence  at  Brussels,  1850 — 55^  the  number  of 
admissions  were  3,715,  or  an  average  of  619  a  jear.  Two  measures 
were  adopted  by  the  council  in  1856  and  1857  which  have  exercised 
such  an  infiuence  over  the  admissions  that  they  have  been  njducud 
by  about  nine-tenths.  By  the  first  of  these  measures,  the  adminis- 
tration after  the  1st  July,  1856,  no  longer  permitted  the  abiuidon- 
ment  of  children  at  the  Maternity  Hospital,  whence  they  were  sent 
to  the  Foundling.  This  reduced  the  admissione  for  the  yeai'  1856 
to  488. 

The  second  measure  was  the  suppression  of  the  turning-box  which 
took  place  on  the  22nd  of  January,  1857,  in  execution  of  a  decree 
of  the  Communal  Council  of  20th  December,  1856,  confirmed  by  the 
Committee  of  the  Provincial  Council  of  Brabant  on  the  15th  of 
January,  1857. 

Since  the  passing  of  this  last  measure  children  (some  few  excepted) 
found  in  the  public  way  are  not  admitted  into  the  hospital  but  upon 
a  certificate  of  the  police  and  burgomaster  describing  their  state  of 
desertion.  The  number  of  desertions  has  diminished  from  year  to 
year;  thus,  during  the  five  preceding  the  suppi^ession  the  number  was 
36,  whilst  during  the  succeeding  five  years  the  i^umber  fell  to  27,  a 
difference  of  nine,  or  one-fourth  in  favour  of  the  latter  period. 

In  consequence  of  the  diminution  of  the  number  of  admissions  the 
population  of  the  hospital  has  been  reduced  by  more  than  one-half 
in  the  course  of  seven  years.  The  number  of  children,  which  on 
81st  December,  1856,  amounted  to  1,911,  on  31st  December,  1863, 
was  no  more  than  972.  This  reduction  was  produced  principally  by 
emancipation  at  the  age  of  twelve  years,  and  by  restitution  to 
parents ;  the  average  deaths  amongst  them  having  been  but  three 
per  cent,  per  annum. 

After  the  reception  of  the  children  into  the  hospital,  the  formalities 
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with  which  hare  been  already  described,  they  are  mainUiaed  th«e 
uatil  the  manager  can  place  them  in  the  care  of  foetar-mothera  or 
fathers  oat  of  the  establishment ;  this  is  accomplished  as  soon  as 
possible.  The  children  that  are  not  weaned  are  nursed  in  the  hot* 
pital  bj  wet-nurses;  for  that  purpose  two  nurses  are  proTided  for 
three  children.  The  children  are  by  preference  placed  in  rural 
localities.  They  are  entrusted  to  foster-fathers,  who  are  proTided 
with  certificates  fh>m  the  local  authorities  of  their  commune,  or  from 
the  inspectors  at  the  period  of  their  visits  in  the  district.  These 
certificates  establish  authentically  that  they  are  of  good  character 
and  morals,  and  are  in  a  position  to  give  proper  care  and  comfort  to 
the  children.  Before  non-weaned  children  are  entrusted  to  foster* 
mothers  the  authorities  ascertain  that  these  are  in  good  health,  and 
have  sufficient  milk  of  good  quality. 

As  aooQ  as  a  child  is  placed  out,  the  burgomaster  of  the  oommuBe 
in  which  the  child  is  placed  receives  notice  of  it.  The  adminislra* 
tion  takes  care  that  tiM  parents  are  not  informed  of  the  localiqr  in 
which  the  children,  that  they  have  deserted,  are  placed.  The 
object  of  this  is  to  induce  the  parents  to  claim  iSbm  ohiliinBH,  if  tlHf 
have  preserved  any  affection  for  them,  and  it  also  tends  to  prevent 
the  desertion  of  children  with  the  intention  of  getting  them  main- 
tained by  oharity,  at  the  same  time,  by  not  losing  sight  of  them, 
hoping  to  come  into  relation  with  them.  When  it  is  suspected  that 
a  parent  knows  where  her  child  is,  it  is  sent  to  another  foster-fisther. 

There  are  two  inspectors  appointed,  each  having  a  district.  Their 
duties  are  to  visit  each  child  at  least  twice  in  the  year,  to  keep  a 
strict  watch  over  the  foster-fathers  and  mothers,  to  ascertain  not 
only  that  they  discharge  all  their  material  cares  and  obligations,  but 
also  that  they  are  sending  the  children  to  school.  These  in- 
spectors send  semi-annual  reports  to  the  College  of  Burgomaster  and 
Sheriffs  at  Brussels,  who  transmit  them  to  the  Minister  of  Justice. 

The  children  are  divided  into  two  classes,  the  first  those  under 
twelve  years  of  age,  the  second  those  above  that  age.  The  first 
class  is  again  sub-divided  into  four  sub-classes. 

Ist  children  from  1  day  to  1  year  old. 
2nd  „  1  year'*to  2  years  old. 

3rd  „  2      „       7 

4th  „  7      „     12        „ 

£zcept  in  the  case  of  infirm  children,  they  are  emancipated  and 
cease  to  be  any  ezpfbnse  to  the  hospital  at  the  age  of  twelve  years* 
The  foster-fathers  are  indemnified  for  the  cost  of  their  maintenance 
by  their  services  ;  but  the  children  remain  under  the  guardianship 
of  the  administration  until  their  majority. 

In  1847  the  amount  of  the  yearly  payments  to  the  foster-parents 
was  fixed  by  the  communal  council  at  the  following  sums  :— 

86  francs  for  children  of  the  1st  sub-clnas, 
76    „  „  2nd        „ 

56    „  „  3id         „ 

^^    fi  >>  4th        j, 
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with  a  reward  of  18  franes  at  the  end  of  the  first  nine  months  of  Ae 
child's  life,  and  50  fhincs  at  the  end  of  twelve  years,  if  proper  care 
has  been  taken  of  the  child.  In  1851  the  18  francs  was  added  to 
the  first  annual  payment,  making  it  104  francs. 

Wearing  apparel  is  distributed  annually  to  the  children  according 
to  their  age.  Until  tbey  reach  the  age  of  seven  years,  an  outfit 
with  a  complement  of  articles  is  granted  to  them  yearly  ;  from  seven 
to  twelve  years  they  receive  only  one  outfit  annually.  Afler  the 
twelfth  year  is  completed  an  outfit,  called  the  outfit  of  emancipation, 
is  given  to  them. 

Children  may  be  restored  to  their  parents  on  their  paying  the 
whole  of  the  expense  of  their  maintenance  incurred  by  the  hospital. 
A  part  may  be  remitted  if  the  parents  can  show  that  their  conduct  is 
good  and  that  they  arc  in  a  position  to  maintain  their  children. 

From  seven  to  twelve  years  of  age  the  children  are  sent  to  school. 
In  the  towns  instruction  is  given  to  them  gratuitously,  but  in  the 
country  seven  francs  a  year  are  allowed  to  their  teachers.  The  foster- 
parents  may  send  the  children  to  school  until  the  age  of  fourteen 
at  the  expense  of  the  hospital.  The  children  do  not  attend  school 
so  regularly  during  the  summer  months  as  during  the  winter,  as 
they  are  engaged  at  work  in  the  fields. 

After  their  emancipation  they  remain  under  the  guardianship  of 
the  council  until  their  majority  at  the  age  of  twenty-one  years. 
During  this  period  they  work  for  those  with  whom  they  are  placed, 
earning  their  own  maintenance.  Some  are  sent  into  the  navy,  others 
to  the  coal  mines,  and  elsewhere. 
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PaoFEssoB  Redfebn,  M.D. 

This  Department  considers  the  various  questions  relating  to  the  Pablic 
Health;  it  collects  statistical  evidence  of  the  relative  healthmess  of  different 
localities,  of  difl'erent  industrial  occapations,  and  genehdly  of  the  inflaenoe  of 
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external  cironmstanoes  in  the  prodnction  of  betlth  or  diaeaae;  it  difciuM 
improyements  in  lionee  conBtrnction  (more  especially  arto  the  dwelllngB  of  the 
lalx>uriDg  classes),  in  drainage,  warming,  ventilation ;  public  baths  and  wash- 
honses;  adulteration  of  food,  and  its  effects;  recreation  and  amnsement;  the 
functions  of  Goyernment  in  relation  to  public  health ;  the  legidakire  and  ad- 
ministrative machinery  expedient  for  its  preservation ;  sanitary  police,  quarantine, 
&c. ;  poverty  in  relation  to  disease ;  and  the  effects  of  unhealthiMSB  on  the 
prosperity  of  places  and  nations. 


SUMMARY  OP  PROCEEDINGS. 

The  following  special  questtonB  were  diseuMed  in  the  Depart- 
ment : — 

1. — **  What  Measures  are  necessary  to'  secure  Efficiency  and  Uni- 
formity in  the  Working  of  the  Sanitaiy  Laws  throughout  the 
Kingdom  ?  " 

2. — '*  In  what  respects  do  the  Registration  Systems  of  England, 
Ireland,  and  Scotland  need  Improvement ;  and  is  it  desirable 
that  they  should  be  Assimilated  ?  ** 

3. — **  In  what  Form,  and  to  what  Extent,  is  it  desirable  that  ihe 
Public  should  provide  Means  for  the  Recreation  of  the 
Working  Classes  ?  ** 


In  addition  to  the  papers  printed  in  the  foregoing  pages,  the  fol- 
lowing were  read  in  the  Department : — 

**  What  Measures  are  necessary  to  secure  Efficiency  and  Uniformitj 
in  the  Working  of  the  Sanitary  Laws  throughout  the  Kiog- 
dom  ?  "    By  Robert  Elliot,  M.D. 

'*  On  the  Laws  relating  to  the  Action  of  Boards  of  Health.**  Bj 
W.  B.  Caulfield. 

•*  On  City  Play-Grounds."    By  Barbara  Corlett 

«*  Illustrations  of  Cottage  and  Sanitary  Improyements."  By  W. 
E.  C.  Nourse,  F.RC.S. 

**  Town  and  Domestic  Water  Supply."  By  Stevenson  Macadam, 
Ph.D.,  F.R.S.E. 

"  On  Drunken-Madness,  or  Methyomania."  By  the  Rev.  W. 
Macllwaine. 

**  On  the  Sanitary  Condition  of  Belfast"    Bj  James  Eennedj,  J.F* 
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What  Mecuures  are  necessary  to  secure  Efficiency  and  Uniformity  in 
the  working  of  the  Sanitary  Laws  throughout  the  Kingdom?^ 

In  addition  to  the  paper  bj  Mr.  W.  H.  Michael,  printed  at  p.  462:— 

Dr.  Robert  Elliot,  M.R.C.P.L.,  and  member  of  the  Local  Board 
of  Health  at  Carlisle,  read  a  paper,  in  which  ho  maintained  that  the 
great  obstacle  to  the  efficiency  of  onr  sanitary  legislation  lay  in  the 
fact  that  the  Town  Council  in  boroughs,  and  the  Poor  Law  Guar- 
dians in  other  places,  constituted  ex  officio  the  Local  Board  of 
Health.  The  members  of  these  bodies  were  chosen  by  popular  vote, 
by  electioueering  means,  without  any  reference  to  sanitary  qualifica- 
tions, and  only  too  often  on  grounds  which  were  precisely  such  as 
ought  to  hare  rendered  them  ineligible.  As  the  result  of  long  and 
practical  observation  in  a  town  justly  entitled  to  a  high  position  on 
sanitary  questions,  Dr.  Elliot  had  been  forced  to  the  conclusion  that 
the  cause  of  the  imperfect  action  of  our  health  laws  was  the  combi- 
nation of  municipal  and  sanitary  boards.  Ho  suggested,  as  a  subject 
for  inquiry  by  a  committee  of  the  Association,  or  for  a  memorial  by 
the  Council  to  Her  Majesty's  Grovernmeut,  an  investigation  into  the 
composition,  history,  and  action  of  Local  Boards  of  Health  in  all 
corporate  towns ;  to  ascertain  how  many  members  of  those  bodies 
were  interested,  directly  or  indirectly,  in  continuing  what  the  Public 
Health  Act  prohibited;  how  many  had  been  proceeded  against  by 
the  Local  Board;  how  many  were  nuisance-mongers;  &c.  As  a 
remedy.  Dr.  Elliot  suggested  the  creation,  by  central  authority,  of 
separate  health  boards,  composed  of  medical  men,  parochial  clergy, 
and  other  ministers  of  religion,  who  would  be  acquainted  with  the 
pest-houses  and  fever  haunts  of  our  towns,  the  causes  of  premature 
death  and  miserable  existence,  and  of  so  much  pecuniary  loss  and 
increase  to  rates  from  the  destruction  of  skilled  workmen.  Such  a 
body  might  have  under  it  a  medical  officer  of  health,  or  inspectors  of 
nuisances,  or  both ;  and  all  financial  matters  might  still  be  referred 
to  the  municipal  board,  and  any  difference  of  opinion  be  settled  by 
the  central  authority. 

Mr.  W.  B.  Caulfield  also  read  a  paper  on  the  Laws  relating  to 
the  action  of  Boards  of  Health,  in  reference  specially  to  Drainage. 
He  stated  that,  after  all  that  had  been  done,  as  tbe  result  of  sanitary 
inquiry  and  legislation,  not  a  single  town  possessed  a  satisfactory 
£y8tem  of  drainage.     Of  this  the  best  and  latest  example  was  the 

*  Tbe  subject  of  Sanitary  Administration,  and  the  organization  of  the  various 
offices  connected  therewith,  is  now  ander  the  consideration  of  a  joint  committee, 
composed  of  a  Special  Committee  of  the  Association,  and  of  tbe  Committee  of 
Council  of  the  British  Medical  Association.  The  joint  action  between  the  two 
committees  was  the  result  of  a  resolution  passed  bj  the  British  Medical  Associa- 
tion at  its  meeting,  at  Dublin,  in  August,  1867,  on  the  reading  of  a  paper  by 
Dr,  Rumsey. 
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metropolis,  where  vast  intercepting  sewers  bad  been  constructed  to 
discharge  pollution  into  the  Thames,  at  a  point  40  miles  short  of 
the  river's  real  estuary.    As  the  law  stands,  the  inhabitants  of  anj 
town,  or  the  owners  and  occupants  of  lands  or  dwellings  between 
the  outfalls  and  the  sea,  might  at  any  time  compel  this   nuisance  to 
be  abated.    The  utilisation  of  the  sewage  might  be  pronounced  a 
failure  ;  nothing  had  been  done  on  the  Kentish  side,  and  though  a 
company  had  undertaken  it  on  the  Essex  side,  as  they  had  to  convey 
the  sewage  more  than  20  miles,  and  would  probably  have  further 
outlay   in  embanking  the  sands,  the  profitable  continuance  of  (he 
enterprise  might  be  considered  hopeless.     Other  towns  were  in  a 
still  worse  position  ;  they  had  not  capacious  sewers ;  they  had  no 
waste  sands ;  and  the  owners  of  adjacent  lands  objected  to  irrigation 
with  unfiltered  sewage.    In  order  to  render  sewage  applicable  as  an 
irrigant  it  was  necessary  to  filter  it  in  some  way.     It  was  not  sur- 
prising that  rough  and  hasty  plans  of  filtration  had  failed  to  produce 
effects  entirely  satisfactory  to  the  Commissioners  on  the  Pollution  of 
Rivers  ;  but  in    all    cases    filtration    had  produced  good    sanitaiy 
results ;  and  it  was  to  be  regretted  that  the  Commissioners  had  eon- 
eluded  that  what  had  not  yet  been  done  to  make  filtration  more 
perfect,  never  could  be  done ;  still  more  that  such  an  idea  ihoald 
have  been  embodied  in  legislation,  as  in  the  recent  Thames  Con- 
servancy Act,   which  prohibited  the  discharge  of  sewage  into  the 
Thames,  under  any   circumstances,   by   any  town  on   its  banks. 
Such   a  provision,   the  probable    precursor  of  similar  Acta,   had 
brought  matters  to  a  dead  lock,  and  had  paralyzed  the  action  of  sani- 
tary authorities.    Absolutely  pure  water  was  probably   unknown; 
the  object  should  be  to  establish  a  standard  of  natural  purity,  limiting 
the  organic  and  inorganic  matter  to  a  certain  number  of  grains  per 
gallon,  and  encourage  Boards  of  Health  to  come  up  to   it  by  im- 
proved   apparatus.     A   very   rough   filtration    would    reduce  the 
organic  matters  from  100  grains  per  gallon  to  20  grains  ;  finer  filters 
would  bring  this  on  a  second  filtration  to  10  grains  or  less;  addi- 
tional  care  and  further  filtration    would  surely   reduce   it    to  an 
infinitesimal  quantity.     No  doubt  there  were  considerable  objections 
to  all  filtration  beds,  but  these  were  questions  of  construction  and 
adaptation,  and  after  allowing  for  them  all,  the  truth  remained,  that 
filtration,  however  rough,  rendered  sewage  fiuids  more  suitable  for 
irrigation,  and  fitted  them  for  distribution  over  the  soil,  free  from 
offensive   exhalation,    without    depriving    them  of  any  fertilizing 
power;  and  that  the  solids  saved  by  the  same  process  would  repay, 
by  their  value  as  manure,  the  cost  of  the  operation.     Finally,  the 
comfort  and  cleanliness  of  an  abundant  water  supply  should  stimulate 
opposition  to  any  abandonment  of  the  system  of  water  drainage. 
Wherever   such    drainage  existed  it  should  be  perfected ;  where  it 
did  not  it  should  be  established.     Mr.  Caulfield  recommended  the 
adoption  of  the   ** prompt  filtration"    principle,  patented  by  Mr. 
Austin,  C.E.,  which  he  described  at  length;  and  with  the  aid  of 
this,  or  similar  mechanical  aidS;  he  thought  the  surplus  water  might 
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be  allowed  to  ran  into  the  rivera  and  streamSy  and  the  pollution  of 
rirers'  question  be  left  to  settle  itself.  This  could  only  be  eflbcted, 
however,  bj  a  modification  in  the  laws  on  the  subject,  which,  if 
allowed  to  remain  as  they  are,  would  necessitate  the  revolutioniiing, 
or  the  total  abandonment^  of  our  present  system  of  water  drainage. 


DISCUSSION. 

Dr.  Stiybhsoh  Macaoam:  We  must  all  be  atone  m  to  the  neoenitjr  for 
more  thoroagh  and  efficient  sanitarj  legislation.  In  Scotlandt  recentlj,  we  have 
had  a  lavr  paBsed  which  very  mooh  fnllla  irhat  we  desire.  As  I  find  that  no 
dmilar  law  exists  in  England,  and  that  there  is  a  want  of  knowledge  ortheSootdi 
law,  I  will  brieflj  explain  the  main  points.  In  1862  we  obtained  the  Police  and 
Improvements  Act  for  Scotland ;  and  this  Act  enabled  plaoes  even  with  less  than 
1,000  inhabitants  to  adopt  the  water  and  drainage  clauses,  and  otherwise  to 
aiforce  sanitarj  measures.  It  was,  however,  a  condition  of  this  Act  that  it 
conld  onlj  be  adopted  by  a  minority  of  the  ratepayers ;  and  this  meant  simply 
that  the  ratepayers  were  to  vote  to  tax  themselves.  The  result  was  that  in  small 
places,  where  the  people  did  not  care  very  much  about  tax-collectors,  the  Aot 
was  seldom  adopted.  Now,  during  last  year  we  had  a  visitation  of  cholera,  very 
severe  in  many  of  the  smaller  pUu^  and  attention  was  then  directed  to  the  state 
of  these  villages.  They  were  deficient  in  water  supply;  they  had  very 
little  drainage ;  and  altogether  their  sanitary  condition  was  very  bad .  But 
whenever  the  wells  in  the  villages  were  shut  up  by  the  looal  authorities 
under  pressure  from  the  Board  of  Supervision,  and  better  water  introduoed, 
then  cholera  and  disease  became  gradually  less  and  less.  That  fact  being 
observed  and  pointed  out  by  the  Board  of  Supervision,  the  Lord  Advocate 
ftamed  a  measure  which  made  the  permissive  system  of  the  Police  Improve- 
ments Act  a  purely  compulsory  system.  The  Public  Health  Act  will  be  in 
force  on  the  Ist  November  (1867).  A  little  time  is  given  to  allow  them  to 
adopt  the  Police  Act  yoluntarily,  but  if  that  is  not  done,  then  the  Public 
Health  Actjvill  eorao  into  force.  This  Act  says  that  any  ten  of  the  inhabitants 
may  call  upon  the  local  authority  to  put  in  force  any  sanitary  measures  they  amy 
call  for,  such  as  improvement  of  the  drainage  or  the  water  supply.  It  also  con- 
tains provisions  for  regulating  lodging-houses.  If  the  looal  authority  should 
reftise  to  comply,  then  any  ten  of  the  inhabitants  can  call  upon  the  Board  of 
Supervision  in  Edinburgh,  or  the  Sheriff  of  the  county,  to  institute  an  inquiry 
as  to  the  sanitaij  state  of  the  place ;  and  if  the  Board  consider  that  there  is 
probable  cause  for  regarding  the  sanitary  state  of  the  place  as  bad,  they  can 
appoint  an  engineer,  or  medical  man,  or  other  competent  person  to  make  a 
thorough  survey  of  the  place,  and  report  as  to  what  should  be  done.  Then  the 
Board  do  what  the  local  authority  ought  to  have  done,  and  charge  the  district 
with  the  expense.  There  is  also  a  provision  in  the  Act  that  if  the  local  authorities 
do  not  earry  out  the  Act,  and  the  Board  of  Supervision  do  it  for  them,  they  may 
be  tried  before  the  Sheriff  of  the  county,  or  any  magistrate,  for  neglect  of  duty  ; 
or  an  action  may  be  raised  against  them  in  the  Court  of  Session ;  and  they 
may  be  compelled  to  pay  aU  the  expenses  of  the  action  so  insliiuted.  So  that  we 
have  power  to  adopt  the  Act  and  to  punish  thoee  parties  who  neglect  to  do  so. 
Something  has  been  said  about  the  difficulty  of  getting  people  to  act  in  enforcing 
sanitary  measures.  There  can  be  no  doubt  that  if  left  to  themselves  local  autho- 
rities will  be  afhdd  to  carry  out  such  measures  fh>m  the  feeling  raised  against 
thauL  But  still  I  do  not  think  it  should  be  taken  out  of  the  hands  of  the  local 
authorities.  Residents  know  more  about  the  special  requirements  of  the  locality, 
and  hew  its  wants  can  be  supplied,  than  strangera.  But  I  would  have  the  local 
authority  spurred  on  to  action  by  a  Central  Board.  Whether  that  Board  should 
be  composed  of  many  or  few,  whether  there  should  be  one  in  Edinburgh,  Dublin, 
and  London,  or  whether  there  should  be  one  responsible  individual  for  the  whole 
country*-^  Secretarj  of  State  for  Health— who  might  be  answerable  to  the 
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House  of  Commons  for  anything  he  did,  these  are  matten  upon  which  then  may 
be  difference  of  opinion.  It  does  appear  to  me  that  one  individnal,  who  most 
feel  the  responsibility,  and  is  answerable  to  the  House  of  Commons,  would  he 
better  than  a  Bofu^  where  the  responsibility  is  divided  among  the  memberi. 
There  are  many  points  connected  with  sanitary  regulations  ind^wndent  alio- 
gether  of  drainage  and  the  water  supply,  which  ought  also  to  engage  the  atten« 
Son  of  sanitary  reformers.  We  have  lodging-houses  taken  care  of ;  but  why 
should  onr  schools  not  be  taken  care  of  as  w^  ?  Many  are  far  too  small  fbr  the 
number  of  scholars.  I  know  of  one  case  in  Scotland  where  there  is  only  52 
cubic  feet  of  sir  to  each  pupil.  Now  the  Qovemment  says  it  will  give  no  grants 
to  schools  where  there  are  not  75  cubic  feet  of  air  to  each  pupil.  Can  nothing 
be  done  to  enforce  these  rules  ?  I  am  sorry  there  is  no  clause  in  the  Act  which 
touches  upon  schools. 

Dr.  S.  finowNK,  R.N.  (Belfast)  :  There  cannot  be  a  question  that  in  all  towns 
of  any  magnitude  there  ought  to  be  an  officer  of  health.  There  was  one  in  Bel- 
fast; but  he  ceased  his  operations  owing  to  certun  obstructions  that  were  raised. 
I  believe  that  there  is  a  considerable  amount  of  uniformity  throughout  the 
kingdom  regarding  sanitary  laws.  But  there  are  so  many  Acta  of  Parliament 
jumbled  together  that  it  is  difficult  for  even  a  legal  mind  to  disentangle  them,  and 
much  more  so  for  any  ordinary  person  to  cany  them  out.  It  is  abeolutely  neces- 
sary that  we  should  urge  the  Legislature  to  codify  the  law,  so  as  to  enable  any 
person  to  see  at  once  what  the  law  is,  and  thus  to  punish  the  defkulters.  I  fear 
that  the  constitution  of  the  Board  of  Health,  recommended  by  Dr.  Elliot,  would 
not  work  well  in  oar  commnnity.  I  think  we  should  find  it  more  convenient  to 
have  an  undivided  authority  in  the  municipal  body.  I  see  no  dUficolty  in 
takii'g  such  a  Committee  out  of  the  Town  Council  as  would  carry  out  the  lav 
fearlessly  and  energetically.  Although  our  sanitary  condition  in  Belfast  is  veiy 
low,  still  I  venture  to  say  that  during  the  two  years  the  Council's  Committee 
has  been  in  existence  it  has  effected  a  considerable  amount  of  good  and  a  saviog 
of  health  and  life.  I  believe  the  system  of  utilizing  the  sewage  la  already  aa 
established  fact.  In  Edinburgh  and  other  places  whore  it  has  been  tried,  per- 
fectly waste  ground  has  been  made  to  yield  remunerative  crops.  Aa  to  nriog 
it  in  the  solid  form  I  think  there  have  not  been  sufficient  experiments  to  show 
whether  it  can  be  thus  utilized,  or  whether  it  is  less  injurious  than  by  irrigatioa. 
Dr.  Macadam  has  referred  to  a  subject  of  great  importance.  The  law  requiring 
public  bodies  to  carry  out  the  sanitary  regulations  of  the  Act  of  1866  applies  to 
this  country ;  and,  if  my  memory  serves  me  right,  if  the  Town  Council  negleot 
their  duty,  a  certain  number  of  the  ratepayers  can  compel  them  to  do  it. 

The  Chairman  (Dr.  Lankester) :  The  Secretary  of  State  has  power  to  act  if 
the  local  authority  fails  to  do  so. 

Dr.  Maqeb  :  We  have  the  Act  in  force  here,  and  the  authorities  have 
called  upon  certain  bodies  to  put  it  in  operation.  But  that  brings  before 
us  very  prominently  the  defect  in  the  machinery.  The  officers  of  health 
under  this  Act  are  appointed  by  the  guardians.  It  has  been  suggested  that 
where  the  Town  Council  have  junsdiction,  the  guardians  have  nothing  to  do 
with  the  question.  But  the  guardians,  in  the  poriions  beyond  the  juri^cUoa 
of  the  Town  Council,  were  called  upon  to  appoint  health  officers,  who  are  the  re- 
lieving officera.  Now,  even  as  reli^^ving  officers,  the  numbers  are  too  few,  and 
the  men  cannot  do  their  duty.  This  has  convinced  me  ihat  there  is  a  necessity 
for  public  officers  of  health,  with  full  power  to  act  in  case  of  any  dereUctionof 
duty  on  the  part  of  the  local  authority.  As  to  abating  nuisances,  the  present 
rule  here  is  that  if  I  find  one  existing  I  send  notice  to  the  Board  of  Guardians. 
They  immediately  send  their  officer  to  inquire  and  report,  or,  if  neoessaiy,  to 
have  the  nuisance  abated  at  once.  We-hnve  ample  machinenr,  provided  we  had 
a  distinct  and  separate  Board  to  work  it.  It  has  been  the  habit  to  put  every- 
thing upon  the  guardians — registration,  the  burial  of  the  dead,  making  up  re- 
turns of  the  electors  in  the  counties  and  towns,  and  a  variety  of  other  things, 
and  charging  the  expenses  upon  the  rates.  Now,  we  want  to  change  that  These 
charges  should  be  upon  the  Consolidated  Fund.  We  have  had  a  great  many 
Acts  to  deal  with,  and  much  confusion.  I  will  refer  to  one  Act  espeoally.  Dr. 
Browne  might  have  told  yon  the  difficulties  he  and  others  had  in  the  qqestiOB 
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of  oommon  lodging-houaefl.  If  a  man  slept  or  lodged  in  a  house  more  than  two 
^js  he  was  not  considered  a  common  lodger  in  the  meaning  of  the  Act,  and  they 
would  not  take  the  same  stringent  measures  for  proper  sanitary  regulations.  The 
death-rate  in  Belfast  is  very  high.  On  the  last  occasion  when  I  brought  it  be- 
fore the  Board  of  Guardians  they  were  surprised  to  And  that  it  was  exceeded  by 
but  one  or  two  towns  in  Ireland ;  but  if  you  take  into  account  the  lowness  of  the 
situation  and  the  difficulty  of  drainage,  the  height  of  the  death-rate  will  not  be 
80  surprising. 

Mr.  CuBOENYBH :  In  large  towns  yon  generally  find  the  mortality  very  high 
fh>m  the  want  of  water  andfiresh  air.  It  \a  found  that,  where  there  are  defective 
drainage  and  air,  children  die  in  great  numbers — in  some  cases  exceeding  40  per 
cent.  I  recently  had  an  opportuidty  of  seeing  the  earth  method  of  deodorisation 
in  Buckinghamshire,  where  it  has  been  very  successfully  worked.  It  causes  no 
inconvenience,  and  in  it  may  be  found  a  method  for  purifying  the  air  and  water 
of  our  villages ;  for  it  is  in  our  villages  where  disease  rages  most  fVightfully, 
caused  by  the  sewage  filtering  into  the  wells  and  making  the  water  impure. 

Rev.  Mr.  IIamnat  :  I  have  the  opportunity  of  mixing  very  much  with  the 
population  of  this  town  ;  and  I  have  a  strong  conviction  that  we  want  legislation 
against  overcrowding.  If  the  Act  of  1866  contains  anything  on  that  point,  I 
hope  it  will  be  stringently  applied.  I  am  satisfied  that  until  the  law  d^ds 
effectively  with  this  great  evil  we  shall  never  have  a  normal  condition  of  public 
health.  Another  matter  for  legislation  is  to  improve  the  habitations  of  the 
people.  Here  they  are  crowded  with  swarms  almost  exceeding  belief,  and  are 
nearly  destitute  of  conveniences.  The  condition  of  the  population  in  these 
places  is  altogether  a  disgrace  to  civilisation,  and  ought  not  to  be  allowed  to 
exist. 

Rev.  J.  S.  PoBTKS :  Disease  some  years  ago  broke  out  in  my  neighbourhood 
at  Windsor.  A  memorial  was  presented  to  the  Board  of  Guardians  as  to  pro- 
curing drainage,  and  they  appointed  a  gentleman  to  examine  and  report,  but  no 
fturther  action  was  taken.  We  applied  to  the  Town  Council,  but  they  sent  us 
back  to  the  Board  of  Guardians,  and  to  this  day  nothing  has  been  done. 

The  Chairman:  There  is  one  Clause  in  the  Sanitary  Act  of  1866,  to  which 
attention  ought  to  be  drawn.  It  gives  power  to  the  local  authority  to  draw  up 
r^nilAtions  for  governing  lodging  houses  and  places  where  more  than  one  family 
lodge  in  one  house.  In  many  places  regulations  of  this  sort  have  been  drawn 
up,  and  one  of  these  defines  the  space  to  be  g^ven  to  each  person,  800  feet  being 
the  minimum  allowed.  It  is  unfortunately  too  true  that  we  have  not  space  for 
our  population  in  London.  Take,  for  instance,  St  James',  with  a  population  of 
86,000.  The  ground  is  already  covered,  and  if  the  regulations  were  enforced, 
some  6,000  persons  would  have  to  be  removed.  That  shows  the  necessity  of 
acting,  not  only  in  one  direction,  but  in  every  direction.  It  shows  the  necessity 
of  buUding  proper  lodging-houses  for  men  and  women.  The  system  in  London 
is  absurd.  There  they  run  up  streets  in  a  mouth's  time,  and  no  sooner  are  they 
built  than  each  room  is  let  to  a  family.  No  wonder  disease  and  death  break  out 
in  such  places. 

Mr.  JfiMKiKs :  The  question  regarding  the  efficiency  and  uniformity  of  our 
sanitary  laws  is  a  very  important  one ;  but  it  is  one  that  should  be  taken  up  only 
aifter  much  study  of  what  those  laws  are.  In  the  House  of  Commons,  as  we  know, 
where  so  many  interests  are  represented,  it  is  nearly  impossible,  as  was  said  by 
Judge  O'Hagan,  to  construct  an  Act  with  any  stringency  or  uniformity.  In  spite 
of  this,  however,  legislation  has  done  immense  good;  and  it  is  worth  while  to 
remember  that  these  legislative  powers  are  decidedly  in  advance  of  the  feelings 
of  the  people,  and  especially  of  those  officers  or  local  authorities  who  have  the 
care  of  health  matters  in  their  hands.  When  we  look  at  those  laws  we  see  that 
they  are  not  worked  because  the  persons  attending  to  them  are  unwilling.  The 
difficulty  is  to  know  how  to  get  to  people  who  won't  carry  out  laws  which  are  in 
themselves  imperfect  In  many  cases  the  laws  arc  permissive  where  they  ought 
not  to  be  so.  Instances  of  this  were  pointed  out  by  a  deputatiou  fVom  this  Asso- 
ciation which  waited  upon  the  Duke  of  Marlborough  in  the  early  part  of  this  year.* 

*  See  Trantactions,  1866,  p.  xxxix. 
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Ono  of  the  gmi  diflQcaltics  is  to  get  persona  in  ontlying  villager  to  take 
measures  essential  to  tbe  preservation  of  heallb.  In  a  small  village  the  expense 
of  any  system  of  drainage  is  so  great  that  we  cannot  reasonablv  expect  it  to  1m 
done.  Dr.  liumscy,  of  Cbcltenbam,  bos  proposed  to  re-constitute  the  beaUh 
autburiiie£i.  Tbere  are  great  difficult icii  iu  tbe  way.  A  Sanitary  Board  of  H^lth 
or  a  Saoitaiy  liiuistcr  bos  been  spoken  of:  but  we  can  see,  and  I  bave  already 
supported  tbis  view  in  a  paper  read  last  year,*  tbat  it  will  be  impoasible  (w 
us  at  i^rcscnt,  at  all  evcntp,  to  attack  witb  any  success  tbat  enormona  mass  of 
iusenBibilily  wbicb  may  be  termed  Bumbledom.  For  political  reasons  somepeople 
are  disposed  to  argue  against  centralization  ;  still  a  central  Board  of  Ikaltli, 
overlooking  tbe  wbole  country,  acting  simply  as  a  supervisor,  but  not  takiof 
out  of  tbe  bands  of  tbe  local  autborities  tbe  power  of  carrying  out  the  lawj  woola 
be  tbe  course  I  sbould  proi>ose.  Tbe  great  question  of  public  health  dioold 
be  placed  in  bands  devoted  entirely  to  it  With  such  a  central  power,  with  one 
mind  acting  for  tbe  wbole  United  Kingdom,  we  might  hope  for  a  speedy  aolallon 
of  our  difficulties. 

Mr.  Carter  (Leeds) :  I  wish  to  ask  bow  tbe  suggestion  of  a  centnd  board 
witb  power  to  act  upon  tbe  local  autborities  in  different  towns  is  to  be  cairiad 
out  'i    I  think  the  power  spoken  of  is  required  more  to  act  upon  the  large  towns 
than  iu  tbe  agricultural  districts  where  there  is  a  comparatively  small  death- 
rate  and  a  small  population.    I  bave  always  thought  that  if  the  gentlemen  wkn 
attend  tbese  meetings  and  make  eloquent  speeches  would  attend  some  of  ^ 
meetings  where  tbese  local  bodies  are  being  appointed,  their  speeches  mig^ 
have  some  influence,  and  very  diffisrent  men  might  be  chosen.  But  I  vary  seldom 
find  cither  doctors  or  clergymen  taking  an  aotive  part  in  tbe  election  of  towi 
councillors.    I  do  not  defend  tbe  local  authoiities,  who,  I  think,  are  opea 
to  many  of  tbe  charges  brought  against  tbem,  but  still  I  think  they  are  often 
blamed  unnecessarily.    In  every  town  tbere  ought  to  be  a  medical  officer  of 
health.    Whenever  I  have  seen  tbe  question  fairly  put  before  a  conatitoeDCf  of 
working  men  I  have  invariably  found  them  willing  to  promote  sanitary  in- 
provements.    We  are  far  more  to  blame  tban  our  legislators.    We  do  not  cany 
out  tbe  laws  wo  have.    You  have  tbe  power  to  compel  corporations  and  magis- 
trates to  execute  tbe  law :  but  who  does  it?    You  have  bad  for  years  tbe  power 
of  summoning  all  your  defaulting  neighbours,  and  you  bave  not  done  it.   la 
many  of  the  large  towns  I  have  found  tbem  ten  or  fifteen  years  behind-hand  io 
Ibeir  system  of  Bcwcra^'c.    Thousands  of  bouses  are  ruu  up  without  any  regard  to 
hcaltb,  comfort,  or  convenience;  and  the  local  authorities  have  to  deal  with  all 
tbese  circumstances.    Pcrbops  the  present  is  not  a  perfect  system  every wbcrc ; 
but  in  the  town  of  Leeds  we  bave  spent  £150,000,  so  tbat,  if  we  bave  not  a  good 
system  it  is  not  for  want  of  means. 

Dr.  S.  BnucE  (Belfast)  :  One  cbange  in  tbe  Sanitary  Act  of  last  year  had  a 
very  inij-ortant  effect  in  I'emovinpr  nuisances  in  large  towns.  I  refer  to  the  power 
given  to  the  magistrates  foi  the  first  time  to  make  two  classes  of  orders,  either 
prohibitive  orders,  or  directinglbat  owners  of  bouses  sbould  provide  certain  struc- 
tures for  individual  homes.  With  regard  to  sewerage,  the  State  bos  never  settled 
whot  the  system  to  be  put  in  force  is  to  be ;  whether  by  outlets  or  otherwise,  or 
of  storage  in  cesspools,  which  i)erha])s  cause  a  greater  nuisance  than  anything 
else.  But  until  the  State,  guided  by  scientific  men,  bos  settled  upon  a  definite 
system,  it  is  impossible  for  tbe  Home  Secretary  to  make  an  order  upon  the  Load 
Board  to  do  anything. 

Dr.  Trench  (Livei-pool):  1  am  decidedly  against  centralization.  Why  wu 
the  Health  of  Towns  Act  buried?  Because  England  would  not  be  dictated  to 
by  any  central  lx)ard.  The  result  was  tbe  Local  Government  Act,  wbidi  worki 
very  well.  I  have  no  objection  to  municipal  government ;  and  I  am  sony  to 
see  sanitary  reformers  wishing  to  hand  over  to  tbe  Secretary  of  State  matten  of 
this  sort,  as  if  they  could  not  legislate  for  themselves.  Taking  your  vestij 
boards  us  an  instance,  there  can  be  no  better  arranged  bodies;  not  only  are  mem- 
bers elected  on  broad  principles,  but  there  is  a  useful  conservative  eleaieot 

*    Sec  Travsacliom,  1800,  p.  478. 
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iatrodaoed:  th«  magiitiwtoi  of  ftht  towns  are  nMmben  of  the  board.     Tli«awiM> 
are  to  blame?    Firet,  the  gentlMMO  aot  on  the  veitry,  and  who  will  not  oomb 
upon  it    The  head  of  the  Poor  Law  Board  in  London  dictates  what  thcj  are  to 
do.    If  they  are  to  dismiss  a  nurse,  if  th^  are  to  change  a  matron,  if  they  are 
to  diange  the  dietaries,  they  most  give  their  reasons  in  London.  Theoonaeqymioe 
ia  that  an  inferior   sort  iof  men  sodaUr  take  the  positioB  of  goardiana.    I 
^leak  fttMn  ezperienoe  of  mnnkipal  bodLieiL    Taking  Liverpool,  for  inirttnciT, 
during  the  time  of  the  didlera  there  I  saw  more  time,  mon^,  and  eooertiOB  ex- 
pended by  the  yestry  than  any  government  wmild  have  dared  to  tax  the  people 
of  the  district  ft>r.    Then  the  monidpal  body,  of  which  I  am  oAcer,  has  never 
hesitated  to  cany  out  any  plan  snggested  to  them,  rmrdiess  of  expense.  Indeed,  if 
I  were  to  find  ftinlt  with  muntd]^  bodies,  it  would  be  that  they  drive  a  little 
too  qnick  occasionally.    The  expense  may  sometimes  tend  to  bring  saaitory 
measures  into  disrepute.    I  think  our  sanitary  laws  are  not  bad.    In  liverMOl 
the  great  difficulty  is  to  whom  are  we  to  i^iply  togiveeffiotency  to  the  Acts  f  We 
go  to  the  magistrates  for  overcrowding.     One  is  a  politioal  econondst^  and 
thinks  we  dioold  leave  people  alone,  and  that  it  is  hard  for  men  to  be  punish^ 
for  living  in  a  small  room  when  they  cannot  aflbrd  to  pay  for  a  Urge  one.  Anoflwr 
■Mgistrate  has  the  notion  that  the  people  should  be  foreed  in  the  matter,  and  hi 
may  insist  upon  a  room  of  too  large  a  size.  The  application  riioold  be  simply  to  a 
stipendiarT  magistrate,  so  as  to  ensure  regularity  In  the  prooeedinfls.  Bj  the  Aac 
of  1866,  all  who  sublet  their  rooms  are  to  be  rsgistsred,  and  400  oabio  fesft  of 
space  and  light  are  to  be  supplied  for  eaeh  individual :  bot  in  Liverpool  the 
rooms  range  between  700,  000,  and  900  eubio  ibet;  and  if  that  wan  insisted 
upon,  a  man  and  his  wife  could  sometimes  not  sleep  together ;  as  to  ahildren« 
they  would  be  out  of  the  question.    The  local  aut&witSi  on  theae  points  are 
the  best  judges. 

Mr.  MoBRis  (Baltimore,  U.S.) :  I  wish  to  give  you  some  idea  of  our  system 
in  Baltimore  in  regard  to  sanitary  matters.  We  have  no  laws  at  all,  either 
Federal  or  State.  It  is  entirely  munldpal.  The  State  gives  the  corporation  the 
right  to  make  laws  for  the  health  of  the  people.  Our  system  is  very  simple.  We 
have  a  Board  of  Health  composed  entirdy  of  medical  men,  and  their  powers  are 
arbitrary.  They  are  not,  however,  generally  exercised  tn  a  very  arbitrary 
manner,  and  there  is  never  any  discussion  about  the  enforcement  of  the  laws. 
niis  Boiu^  is  predded  over  by  a  health  oi&cer,  and  there  are  other  officers  to 
attend  spedally  to  the  various  departments.  One,  for  instanoe»  attends  to  the 
cartage  system — an  excellent  arrangement— by  which  carts  come  round  twice  a 
day  and  take  all  the  ashes  and  filth  away  from  the  houses.  Then  comes  what  is, 
I  think,  the  beauty  of  our  system.  Every  police  officer  is  an  officer  of  health. 
He  is  compelled  to  report  upon  any  nuisance  he  may  see ;  not  only  so,  but 
dtizens,  who  may  have  a  nuisance,  can  ask  the  police  officer  to  report  it.  Then 
he  can  go  into  your  house  if  th6re  be  fever  in  it,  and  examine  it  thoroughly. 
[The  Chairman :  Has  the  police  officer  any  power  to  act  himself?]  No ;  he  only 
repmis.  The  thing  is  then  attended  to,  and  the  defaulting  person  ia  punished^  and 
has  to  pay  all  expenses.  We  have  to  pay  for  all  this ;  and  the  health  rate  is 
heavier  than  in  any  part  of  this  country.  Our  system  of  drainage  is  very 
simple,  as  the  dty  is  on  a  hill,  and  the  sewage  easily  runs  off  into  the  harbour. 
Mr.  Newlaxds,  C.E.  (Liverpool) :  I  have  an  opinion  that  those  who  pay  the 
rates  should  have  a  voice  in  spenolng  them ;  and  they  can  only  have  that  voice 
through  the  Boards  of  Guardians  and  Town  Councils.  Sometimes  there  are 
epidemics  of  economy,  but,  nevertheless,  the  average  work  is  very  well  done, 
^ut  I  perfectly  concur  iu  the  opinion  that  we  want  an  animating,  directing,  con- 
trolling power  to  say  how  the  work  should  be  done. 

Dr.BsLus:  The  great  point  put  before  us  by  Dr.  Morris  is  this—that  the 
laws  in  Baltimore  are  carried  out  rapidly  and  efficiently.  Where  the  law  ia 
thos  carried  out  the  people  will  not  give  the  officer  the  trouble  of  informing,  but 
will  endeavour  to  anticipate  the  law.  Now  the  English  law  tokcs  exactly  the 
opposite  course.  There  are  so  many  varying  provisions  in  favour  of  the  occu- 
pier, the  owner,  &c.,  that  it  is  difficult  for  any  person  to  get  the  law  put  in  force. 
Iliere  are  certein  notices  to  be  given,  and  It  is  a  long  time  before  these  notices 
can  be  acted  upon.    You  cannot  summon  a  man  on  the  same  day  on  which  a 
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notice  is  given.  Yon  mnst  wait  twentj-fonr  hoars.  In  all  caaeB  of  drainage 
notices  they  have  a  fortnight;  and  before  anytidng  is  done,  it  most  be  passed  \fj 
the  Health  Committee,  and  then  it  has  to  be  confirmed  by  a  meeting  of  the 
Board,  which  meets  only  once  a  month ;  thus,  if  a  drain  is  choked,  and  there  is 
a  bad  smell  complained  of,  the  Inspector  reports  upon  it.  Then  by  dint  of 
great  exertion  a  notice  is  served  upon  the  owner  if  the  value  ia  and»  £15,  and 
upon  the  occupier  if  above  that  sum.  We  have  then  to  wait  a  fortnight  before 
anything  else  is  done.  Then  tlie  Inspector  has  to  go  and  see  if  anything  has 
been  done  with  the  nuisance.  'Probably  not;  and  then  we  have  to  wait  a  week 
for  the  Committee's  decision ;  and  after  that  a  month  more  for  the  Board.  It 
would  thus  take  about  seven  weeks  to  deal  with  the  simple  matter  of  a  choked 
drdn,  which  may  have  been  the  cause  oS  many  deaths.  But  even  then  many 
persons  do  not  do  anything.  The  law  then  says  that  the  local  authority  may 
do  the  work  and  charge  it  upon  the  individual  neglecting  it. 

Mr.  Newlands  ;  You  can  cure  that  by  adopting  the  Nuisance  Removal  Acti 
which  only  allows  twenty-four  hoars'  notice. 

The  Chaibman  :  I  think  we  arc  all  agreed  that  thore  should  be  some  more 
active  central  authority.  If  you  were  to  take  the  sanitary  powers  of  the  Regis- 
tration Office,  the  Poor-Law  Board,  the  Privy  Council,  and  the  Secrelaiv  of 
State,  and  construct  a  Board  of  Health  out  of  the  powers  they  all  have,  it  might 
be  an  instrument  of  great  good  throughout  the  country.  Then  there  might  he 
proper  health  officers  to  look  after  each  community.  I  do  not  think  we  are  pre- 
pared to  recommend  any  special  plan ;  but  it  strikes  me  as  the  result  ot  oar 
discussion,  that  it  should  not  remain  merely  permissive  with  the  local  autborily 
as  to  whether  persons  are  to  be  allowed  to  die  for  want  of  proper  attention  to 
the  sanitary  state  of  the  town. 


THE   EEGISTBATION   SYSTEMS. 

In  what  respects  do  the  Registration  Systems  of  England^ 
Ireland,  and  Scotland  need  Improvement ;  and  is  it  desirable 
that  they  should  he  assimilated  ? 

The  Paper  by  Dr.  Ransome  will  be  found  at  p.  464. 

DISCUSSION. 

The  Chairman  (Dr.  Lankester,  F.R.S.)  :  It  is  an  astonishing  thing  that  the 
Oovernment,  in  passing  the  Registration  Act  in  England,  should  not  have  made 
the  registration  of  births  and  of  deaths  compulsory.    There  is  no  punishment  for 
the  medical  man  who  does  not  give  a  certificate  of  death,  and  there  is  no  neces- 
sity for  the  Registrar  to  get  that  certificate  before  he  issues  the  warrant  for 
burial.    This  often  prevents  inquiry  in  cases  of  suspected  criminality.    Agtin, 
it  is  not  always  safe,  even  where  the  medical  certificate  is  given,  for  the  Registrar 
to  determine  as  to  whether  that  certificate  is  a  sufficient  one  or  not    I  would 
point  out  especially— without  saying  a  word  to  lead  the  public  to  suppose  that 
my  profession  is  more  likely  to  be  wrong  than  other  professions — that  there 
are  cases  in  which  it  is  the  interest  of  the  medical  man  that  a  rapid  ftineral  should 
take  place,  and  the  body  put  out  of  the  way.    1  proposed  some  time  ago  that  the 
medical  man  should  receive  a  certain  amount  of  protection.  Some  he  has  alrttdy, 
but  not  all  he  would  wish  to  have.    Every  registered  practitioner  should  be  re- 
quired to  give  proper  certiflcatea  of  death.    Dr.  Ransome  proposes  that  there 
bhould  be  officers  in  certain  districts  to  see  to  the  proper  registration  of  deaths; 
and,  where  that  is  deficient,  to  make  inquiries.    That  might  be  done;  but  if  yon 
bad  a  legal  hold  on  the  profession,  insisting  upon  their  giving  certificates,  and  if 
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jon  forbade  burying  without  a  certificate,  yoa  might  prevent  anything  like 
crime.  The  registration  of  births  is  in  the  same  position  as  that  of  deaths ;  it  is 
not  compolsory.  I  know  that  in  some  districts  of  London  15  to  26  per  cent,  of 
births  are  not  registered  at  all.  That  interferes  with  our  knowing  the  popu- 
lation, or  at  all  eyents  the  ratio  of  the  birth-rate  to  the  population.  Now  you 
can  only  found  a  system  of  yaocination  upon  the  registration  of  births; 
if  there  is  not  a  compulsory  registration  of  births,  there  cannot  be  a  com- 
pulsory yaocination.  Why  the  Goyemment  did  not  introduce  a  system 
of  compulsory  registration  of  births  in  England  I  do  not  know.  They 
haye  granted  it  in  Ireland  and  in  Scotland,  and  we  may  see  the  value  of  it  in 
Scotland,  in  the  diminution  of  the  small-pox.  On  this  point  Dr.  Bansome 
very  properly  refers  to  the  non-registration  of  still-births.  Few  have  any 
idea  of  the  importance  of  this.  A  woman  may  carry  a  child  to  the  undertaker, 
and  say  that  it  was  still-bom;  but  that  child  may  have  been  deliberately  mur- 
dered b^  that  woman.  I  believe  that  many  chil&en  are  killed  in  that  way.  The 
proportion  of  still-births  to  live-births  in  our  workhouses  is  very  smidl ;  there  is  no 
proper  means  of  investigating  this  matter ;  but  individual  researches  have  shown 
that  the  proportion  of  still-births  to  live-births  is  enormous  outside  workjiouses. 
If  anything  could  open  the  eyes  of  the  legislature  this  fact  should  do  it.  I  next 
refer  to  the  deliberate  cruelty  to  children  patronised  by  the  legislature. 
A  child  is  supposed  not  to  be  bom  until  every  part  of  its  body  has 
passed  through  the  passages  of  its  mother.  A  woman  in  labour  may  sit 
down  upon  a  pail  of  water,  and  let  the  child  drown  itself  before  it  has 
wholly  passed  from  her,  and  she  can  go  and  say  **  I  have  not  killed  that 
child  in  the  eye  of  the  law ;  I  have  drowned  it,  but  it  was  not  born ;  and  you 
cannot  punish  me  for  that"  This  shows  the  necessity  for  the  registration  of 
still-bom  children.  In  every  other  civilized  country  the  stiU-bom  children  are 
registered.  I  once  spoke  to  the  Registrar-General  upon  this  subject,  and  he 
said  it  would  be  very  disagreeable  to  ladies  in  high  life  to  have  their  abortions 
recorded.  This  was  at  the  bottom  of  the  dislike  of  the  House  of  Ck)mmpns  to 
deal  with  the  question,  but  this  is  not  the  spirit  in  which  we  should  l^islate. 
Dr.  Ransome  speaks  of  making  the  health  officer  the  assessor  in  the  Coroner's 
court.  That  is  a  subject  on  which  I  have  made  attempts  to  get  a  hearing.  There 
are  many  reasons  why  medical  men  do  not  like  to  perform  post-mortem  opera- 
tions. I  have  a  letter  from  a  medical  man  be^og  that  he  may  not  be  odied 
upon  to  make  such  examinations.  He  says  be  does  not  think  it  safe  for  the 
medical  man  to  go  from  the  dead  body  to  the  living  body;  there  may  be 
truth  in  this ;  and  at  any  rate  a  great  many  do  not  like  it.  In  many  .cases 
of  sudden  death,  they  just  say  that  the  heart  was  wrong,  and  make  no  more 
inquiry,  thinking  it  unnecessary.  I  tell  you  this  to  show  you  how  necessary  it  is 
that  these  examinations  should  be  thorough  to  be  worth  anything  at  all.  Medical 
men  in  practice  fluently  do  not  ^t  enough  experience  in  post-mortem  examina- 
tions to  enable  them  to  keep  up  with  the  Imowledge  of  the  day.  I  think  the  sug- 
gestion to  appoint  the  health  officer  as  the  Coroner's  assessor  is  an  excellent  one. 
He  would  cultivate  the  means  of  analysis  and  examination.  The  College  of 
Surgeons  do  not  examine  upon  medical  jurispradence ;  and  if  we  could  get  this 
done  it  would  be  an  enormous  advantage.  There  is  one  other  point  referred  to, 
and  that  is  the  frequent  publication  of  the  returns.  I  recollect  last  year  in 
London  of  finding  the  great  advantage  of  daily  returns  during  the  cholera.  As 
Coroner,  I  thus  heard  of  various  cases  of  sudden  death  which  otherwise  I  should 
not  have  got  bold  of.  The  way  the  Coroner  is  informed  of  such  cases  is  very 
imperfect,  and  it  is  a  wonder  that  cases  of  crime  are  not  more  frequently  missed. 
In  many  cases,  as  the  medical  men  do  not  think  it  necessary  to  report  them  to  the 
Coroner,  it  is  really  ten  days  after  death  before  he  hears  of  them ;  and  then  it  is 
too  late  to  deal  with  them.  The  medical  certificates  sent  to  the  Registrar  are 
very  defective.  Often  the  medical  man  certifies  to  having  seen  the  patient  on 
(say^  May  12,  and  that  he  died  on  September  16,  six  months  after.  I  have 
heam  too,  of  persons  getting  the  certificates  filled  up  three  or  four  times  and  thus 
making  money  by  it.  No  certificate  should  be  granted  without  the  doctor  having 
aeen  the  body. 
Dr.  Maqii  :  I  believe  we  in  Ireland  are  far  in  advance  of  you  in  regard  to 
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rf^stration,  bat  there  are  onay  defects  in  <rar  syBtem.  Our  health  officers  ne 
not  the  persona  who  should  be  sppctoted.  They  are  the  r^eringoffloen—nen 
quite  onfit  for  the  situation.  Our  chief  registration  ofDcer  is  the  derk  of  the 
Board  of  Guardians.  I  would  hare  a  medkal  man  of  high  standing  ^pointed  ss 
the  medical  officer,  to  whom  the  returns  should  be  made.  I  would  give  power 
to  certain  authorities  to  call  for  and  compel  these  returns.  In  the  case  ef 
lunatics,  the  Petty  Sessions  and  magistrates  will  send  an  order  to  the  district 
officer  to  examine  and  report ;  and  there  you  have  a  precedent  fbr  calling  upon 
a  medical  officer  to  perlbrm  a  certain  duty.  But  there  should  be  paid  medAcal 
officers.  The  certificates  at  present  are  very  imperfect ;  I  have  no  ^uyobt  thsy  are 
often  coloured  to  avoid  making  unpleasant  revelations  to  the  Insuranoe  Office. 
The  compulsory  registration  of  still-born  children  would  be  a  most  importaot 
step  in  aiding  the  repression  of  crime.  Our  registration  in  Ireland  is  to  a  certatn 
extent  ooupulsoiy.  If  the  child  be  not  registered  within  a  definite  periodi 
certain  pecuniary  penalties  are  attached  to  it,  and  after  a  still  greirter  distance  of 
time  the  child  cannot  be  registered  at  all,  which  entails  certun  inconveidcfieeB 
upon  the  parents.  But  these  rules  are  not  sufficiently  stringent.  The  cMcf 
amendment  would  be  in  placing  a  well-educated  competent  man  at  the  head  of 
each  district ;  a  man  who  could  act  as  assessor  to  the  coroner. 

Dr.  Baowm :  I  quite  concur  with  Dr.  Magee  in  thinking  that  a  change  is 
required  in  our  Registration  Act.  The  Qovemment  are  to  blame  in  this  natter. 
On  three  occasions  Bills  have  been  before  Parliament,  and  they  have  always 
been  thrown  out  In  regard  to  having  medical  men  appointed  as  officers, 
Government  have  been  memorialized  on  the  subject,  so  that  they  do  not  fill 
fhim  ignorance.  It  must  be  admitted  that  In  all  the  three  countries  the  law  ss 
it  exists  is  very  imperfect. 

Dr.  CiTMiiiNO :  It  may  be  impossible  to  calculate  the  healthiness  or  unheattU- 
ness  of  any  given  district  from  the  registration  of  deaths  merely.  But  fheie  ii 
another  element  to  be  considered— namely,  the  registration  of  the  ifflbadpal 
diseases.  It  is  not  a  fair  measure  of  the  healthinesss  of  a  district  to  take  those 
diseases  only  which  have  turned  out  fatally.  It  is  a  curious  feet  that  we  hate 
here  a  pecuUar  fbrm  of  disease  owing  to  a  particular  haUt  of  the  manufhcturiog 
population.  It  is  a  disease  affecting  mill-workers,  of  which  no  less  than  lOS 
cases  were  admitted  into  the  General  Hospital  within  the  last  two  yean.  Bat 
that  is  only  a  very  small  fraction  of  the  number  of  cases  which  have  occurred. 
It  is  believed  to  be  caused  by  the  practice  of  the  mill- workers  going  to  thdr  woifc 
bare-footed|  getting  their  feet  soaked  with  water,  and  the  siStcning  consequent 
on  this  giving  rise  to  a  peculiar  form  of  laceration.  It  is  very  pitinAi],  and 
causes  a  great  loss  of  time  and  money.  I  think  Dr.  Ransome  has  over- 
rated the  errors  likely  to  creep  into  our  registration  returns  from  flueto- 
atioos  of  the  population.  If  we  take  the  census  returns,  and  calculate 
the  number  of  people  of  certain  ages,  and  in  addition  to  that  the  numh^ 
of  houses  built,  we  shall  eliminate  very  much  the  sources  of  error.  Dr. 
Ransome  gave  undeserved  credit  to  the  present  system  of  eUsslficatiQD. 
The  whole  question  of  classification  and  nomenclature  requires  a  great  deal  of 
thought.  Unless  we  fully  understand  what  is  meant  by  particular  names,  and 
have  some  sort  of  system  in  classifying  them,  errors  must  be  constantiy  oocor- 
ing.  Unless  we  get  some  sort  of  understanding  with  our  friends  on  the  Ctm- 
tincnt  on  this  matter,  I  am  afraid  sanitary  science  must  rmaln  in  a  very  poor 
condition  for  a  long  time  to  come.  In  the  dassiflcation  of  Dr.  Farr  the  Tiews 
which  arc  current  among  medical  men  are  not  suffidently  taken  into  acooont 
The  registration  of  disease  can  only  be  carried  out  by  medical  men ;  and  this 
will  ultimately  have  to  be  done.  With  regard  to  the  accuracy  of  the  returns, 
I  coincide  iu  the  remarks  of  Dr.  Lankester  as  to  post-mortem  examinations.  It 
requires  a  good  deal  more  special  knowledge  to  find  out  the  cause  of  death  this 
to  discover  the  disease  in  the  living  body.  There  is  another  point.  Registration 
should  include  not  merely  the  age  and  sex,  but  also  the  occupation.  Suppose  we 
take  a  town  like  this,  with  a  death-rate  of  26  in  the  thousand,  or  perhm  more. 
We  do  not  know  whether  it  is  owing  to  overcrowding,  or  whether  the  mult  liei 
with  the  Sanitary  Committee,  or  whether  it  lies  at  the  door  of  the  Board  of 
Guardians,  or  is  owing  to  a  particular  kind  of  occupation.    We  cannot  kunr 
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any  of  these  things  unless  we  get  at  what  caoses  imrtloalar  deaths  in  particalar 
occupations. 

Mr.  J.  B.  CiTROKiryEir :  For  the  last  two  years  I  have  been  making  ioqniries 
with  respect  to  illegitimate  chldren  and  the  morality  of  their  parents ;  and  I 
find  that  the  registration,  both  of  births  and  deaths,  is  exceedingly  defective. 
My  inquiries  have  extended  to  other  countries  as  well  as  this.  In  one  district 
of  Yorkshire  I  found  that  10  per  cent  of  the  children  were  not  registered.  Of 
140  illegitimate  children  in  Ireland  only  46  were  registered.  The  derrr  have  a 
great  objection  to  registering  children.  They  say,  »*  We  have  Church  Rectos 
where  the  child's  name  is  registered  when  it  is  baptised  ;  and  that  is  sufficient.'* 
A  great  number  of  illegitimate  children,  I  find,  are  registered  as  legitimate  in  large 
towns.  In  London  a  great  many  persons  were  living  together  as  man  and  wfi^ 
who  had  never  been  married ,  but  their  children  were  registered  as  legitimate, 
though  only  two-thirds  of  them  were  rc^stered  at  all.  Every  woman  producing 
a  child  that  is,  say,  eight  months  old  as  dead,  should  be  compelled  to  produce  a 
certificate  of  birth.  This  would  be  better  than  fine  or  imprisonment,  and  would 
render  the  registration  of  births  more  complete.  With  regard  to  still-births  this 
is  the  only  country  In  Europe  where  these  are  not  registered ;  and  of  course 
without  them  the  returns  cannot  be  complete.  The  localities  of  diseases  should 
be  mentioned  by  the  Registrar ;  it  would  be  of  great  importance  in  tracing  the 
spread  of  disease.  If  a  health  officer  were  appointed  to  every  district  in  the 
kingdom,  he  could  act  as  supervisor  of  registration,  assessor  to  the  Coroner,  and 
medical  jurist  to  give  evidence  in  special  law  cases. 

Dr.  John  Moobe  :  A  great  number  die  whose  deaths  are  never  reg^tered,  and 
the  only  way  to  moot  this  is  to  refuse  burial  until  they  produce  a  certificate  of 
registration.  A  still  greater  number  die  without  the  cause  of  death  being  known. 
No  interment  should  be  permitted  to  take  place  until  a  medical  certificate  is 
produced,  or  an  inquiry  has  been  made  by  some  officer  as  to  the  cause  of  death. 

Dr.  M'Ckea,  (Registrar,  Belfkst) :  My  impression  generally  is  that  the  poorer 
classes  have  the  greatest  objection  to  give  the  necessary  information  to  the 
registrar  about  births  and  deaths.  The  richer  classes  are  very  willing.  I  have 
found  that  the  registration  of  births  is  far  better  attended  to  than  that  of  deaths ; 
and  the  reason  is  obvious.  In  the  case  of  a  birth,  the  child  is  sure  to  turn  up  some 
time  or  other ;  the  difficulty  is  as  to  its  vaccination,  or  if  it  may  die.  If  a  person 
dies  there  is  no  trace  left  behind  but  the  gossip  of  the  neighbours.  The  people  have 
some  idea  of  the  good  of  vaccination,  and  come  for  it ;  and  if  they  come  to  have  a 
child  vaccinated  they  have  to  produce  a  notice  of  birth.  As  to  the  rc^tration  of 
deaths,  I  think  the  opportunities  of  escaping  are  exaggerated.  I  have  made 
inquiries  in  particular  localities,  and  have  tried  to  ascertain  how  many  arc 
registered  and  how  many  are  unregistered,  and  while  I  find  that  many  deaths 
are  unregistered,  I  believe  they  are  not  so  numerous  as  is  commonly  said,  and  1 
think  they  would  be  a  great  deal  less  if  medical  men  would  help  us  as  much  as  I 
think  they  ought  to  do.  In  the  case  of  poor  people  the  dispensanr  medical 
attendants  are  the  parties  who  do  it.  In  regard  to  the  registration  of  deaths,  we 
find  the  greatest  difficulty  in  the  case  of  the  old,  for  generally  it  is  said  that  no 
doctor  has  seen  them  for  years.  In  the  case  of  young  people  there  is  no  certifi- 
cate for  chronic  diseases.  In  seeking  for  information  about  deaths,  we  take  the 
stoiT  of  the  people  as  to  the  cause — consumption  or  anything  they  may  sav. 
Ana  we  are  lK>und  to  take  their  story  where  no  medical  man  has  attended.  Hy 
imprcMdon  is  that  the  pains  aad  penalties  are  already  high  enough  ;  yet  I  am 
perfectly  sure  that  every  day  births  occur  ^-ithout  l>eing  regiatercd.  The  poor 
generally  only  register  wlien  they  need  a  certificate  for  insurance  money.  The 
only  means  we  have  of  compelling. registration  is  to  bring  the  defaulting  person 
before  a  magistrate ;  but  that  is  a  very  ungracious  thing  to  do  to  poor  people. 

Dr.  Bkllis  :  It  has  struck  me  very  forcibly  that  not  one  of  the  positions  taken 
up  by  Dr.  Ransome  has  been  controverted ;  and  I  think  the  Association  should 
give  their  sanction  and  authority  to  get  Government  to  remedy  the  many  incon- 
veniences existing.  There  is  no  provision  made  in  the  English  Act  for  Registrars 
returning  the  deaths  to  medical  officers  throughout  the  country.  I  have  found 
great  inconvenience  myself  in  this  respect.  We  are  obliged  to  make  our  own 
bi^gain  with  our  officer.   I  bopo  that  the  medical  oificcrs  throughout  the  country, 
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as  a  matter  of  right,  will  have  their  information  famished  to  them,  and  the  rate 
of  remuneration  be  fixed. 

The  Chairman  suggested  that  the  Conncil  of  the  Association  should  Ining  the 
matter  before  the  Oovemment,  with  the  request  that  a  danse  might  be  added 
remedying  the  grievant^e. 

Captain  Clode  :  When  the  Registration  Act  was  passed  it  was  simply  an  Act  for 
recording  births  and  marriages.  The  statistical  and  sanitary  aspects  of  the  ques- 
tion have  entirely  risen  out  of  registration.  The  registration  of  deaths  is  very 
guardedly  carried  out,  because  no  burial  can  be  made  until  the  registration  cer- 
tificate is  produced.  The  subject  of  still-births  is  one  requiring  great  attenti<m. 
The  objection  to  the  registration  of  still-births  is  on  the  score  of  delica^.  A 
lady  in  the  upper  or  middle  circles  would  not  like  any  one  coming  to  inquire 
whether  she  had  a  miscarriage.  In  the  English  R^^tration  Act  there  is  no 
provision  for  the  certification  of  the  cause  of  death.  The  Registrar-Genial 
placed  this  matter  before  the  medical  profession,  and  asked  them  to  supply  this 
defect ;  and  it  is  greatly  to  the  credit  of  that  profession  that  they  cordially 
responded.  Dr.  Cumming  has  referred  to  the  necessity  of  a  clasnfication  of  dis- 
eases. On  this  subiect  there  is  a  Committee  of  the  College  of  Surgeons  sitting 
at  present;  and  they  are  about  to  publish  their  recommendations  thereupon. 
There  is  no  doubt  that  the  registration  systems  of  England,  Scotland,  and  Ire- 
land ought  to  be  assimilated.  It  is  a  great  defect  in  Se  Irish  system  that  no 
information  is  famished  for  the  re^^tration  of  deaths. 


RECREATION   OF   THE   WORKING  CLASSES. 

In  what  Formy  and  to  what  Extent  is  it  desirable  that  the  Public 
should  provide  Means  for  the  Recreation  of  the  Working 
Classes  f 

In  addition  to  the  paper  bj  Dr.  Hardwicke,  printed  at  p.  471: — 

Miss  Barbara  Corlett,  of  Dublin,  read  a  paper  on  City  Play- 
grounds. After  alluding  to  the  failure  of  many  efforts  to  benefit  the 
working  population  in  towns,  to  the  want  of  a  public  opinion  for  good 
among  them,  and  advocating  the  admission  of  working  men  on  the 
committees  of  institutions  in  which  they  were  interested,  Miss  Corlett 
spoke  of  the  condition  of  the  lanes  and  alleys  in  large  towns.  In  the 
evening,  among  the  swarming  population  in  the  back  streets,  chUdren 
might  be  seen  getting  rid  of  the  good  influence  of  the  school ;  men 
lounging  after  the  day*s  work;  women  red-eyed  with  weeping  waiting 
outside  the  public-house  for  their  husbands;  blows,  curses,  vice;  civili* 
sation  represented  only  by  the  policeman.  We  ought  to  try  to  pro- 
tect the  children  from  such  scenes,  and  in  recommending  Uiat  Citj 
Play-grounds  should  be  established  for  the  teeming  child  population 
of  our  back  streets,  we  should  only  ask  for  the  children  of  the  poor 
a  means  of  recreation  which  is  found  indispensable  for  the  children  of 
the  rich,  a  place  where  they  might  hold  their  mimic  academies,  and 
perform  acrobatic  feats  in  greater  safety  than  on  our  door  steps  and 
area  railings,  and  where  the  horses'  feet  would  not  trample  them  into 
subjects  for  the  bills  of  mortality.  A  spot  not  too  fine,  ready  for 
games  and  mirth,  with  walls  to  hide  the  hideous  vices  without,  and 
where  the  moral  missionary  could  continue  the  school  training.  We 
had  introduced  toys  into  the  hospital  and  the  poor-house,  and  it  wai 
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time  to  trj  if  we  could  not  provide  a  spot  elsewhere,  in  which  the 
children  of  the  poor  might  learn  there  is  such  a  thing  as  pleasure  in 
the  world.  In  our  old  streets  which  have  decayed  from  being  the 
homes  of  the  wealthy  to  become  the  shelter  of  the  poorest,  we  were 
sure  to  find  an  unoccupied  yard  with  a  stable  or  building  that  would 
suffice  for  covering  from  the  weather.  The  rent  of  such  premises 
would  be  trifling,  and  the  wages  of  a  decent  woman  capable  of  mind- 
ing the  children  would  cost  little.  Fifty  pounds  a  year  would  sup- 
port two  play-grounds  in  a  parish.  The  Ladies'  Committee  might 
reach  the  parents  through  the  little  ones,  and  help  in  food  and  clothes 
would  often  relieve  distress  that  otherwise  would  have  no  benevolent 
hand  extended  to  it.  Recreation  of  a  cheerful  social  kind  for  working 
men  of  an  evening  would  be  worth  trying.  What  a  mechanic  might  do 
if  he  had  a  cheerful  fire  before  him,  a  fender  for  his  slippered  feet, 
and  an  easy  chair  to  rest  his  body,  was  another  question  ;  but  at  present 
he  had  the  pavement  and  his  pipe.  If  we  could  provide  a  play- 
ground for  him,  and  teach  him  cricket  and  foot-ball ;  if  we  could 
add  a  good  piece  of  ground  to  the  coifee  palace,  healthful  play  to  the 
rather  doubtful  attractions  of  literature,  we  might  succeed  in  getting 
the  lads  away  from  the  street  groups,  the  men  &om  the  public-house. 
If  we  could  get  the  women  to  tidy  themselves  and  look  on  we  should 
probably  find  it  not  impossible  to  introduce  the  civilising  power  of 
public  opinion  to  the  inhabitants  of  lanes  and  alleys. 

DISCUSSION. 

Dr.  M'Gke,  J.P.  :  I  believe  Miss  Corlett  has  drawn  our  attention  to  the  right 
point,  that  we  should  begin  with  the  young.  With  adults,  I  am  afraid,  we  shall 
not  be  able  to  do  much.  We  have  to  complain  of  the  want  of  places  of  recre- 
ation for  the  lower  classes ;  but  the  blame  should  not  be  thrown  on  the  higher 
class.  A  mechanics*  institute  was  established  in  Belfast,  but  through  the  apathy 
ofthe  working  people  themselves  it  has  been  allowed  to  fall  off.  On  Monday 
morning  the  magistrates  have  invariably  more  than  double  the  number  of 
prisoners  than  on  another  day.  That  is  caused  by  the  want  of  places  of  recre- 
ation, the  people  being  obliged  to  resort  to  the  public-houses. 

Mr.  H.  C.  Knight  (Belfast) :  The  introduction  of  this  subject  is  exceedingly  op- 
portune. Belfast,  with  its  increasing  manufactures,  wealth,  and  population,  has, 
as  yet,  almost  no  provision  for  the  recreation  of  the  people.  Our  public  park 
remains  year  after  year,  to  the  great  disappointment  of  every  one,  in  abeyance, 
and  the  large  tract  of  land  laid  off  for  that  purpose  is  a  swamp  and  a  wilderness — 
a  reproach  to  the  capital  of  Ulster.  We  have  no  public  gymnasiums,  a  want 
which  might  very  well  be  supplied  in  connexion  with  a  public  park.  An  effort 
is  now  being  made  to  establish  a  working-man's  club.  A  large  piece  of  land, 
at  acoetof  nearly  £2,000, has  been  purchased  in  Castle  Street,  for  tbeerectionof  this 
bnilding.  Designs  have  been  sent  in,  and  a  premium  of  £50  has  been  awarded 
to  thtt  one  which  the  committee  considered  most  suitable.  We  propose,  in  this 
institution,  to  have  a  large  reading-room,  supplied  with  newspapers  and  periodi- 
cals, a  library  furnished  as  well  a.s  our  fiinds  will  allow  with  the  current  literature 
of  the  day,  and  refreshments  of  good  quality  at  moderate  charges  ;  lastly,  we  wish 
to  have  a  very  large  lecture-room  where  popular  lectures  will  be  delivered  on 
scientific  and  other  improving  subjects,  and  where  concerts  will  be  given,  if 
poflBible,  at  a  very  low  charge,  to  which,  we  hope,  working  men  will  come  with 
their  wives  and  children.  It  is  important  to  cultivate  a  feeling  of  independence 
on  the  part  of  the  working-classes,  and  we  intend  to  make  a  small  charge  in  the 
way  of  quarterly  or  annual  subscriptions,  or  at  each  time  of  entrance  to  the 
varioos  advantages  of  the  hall ;  and  we  oonsider  this  will  be  no  obstacle  to  their 
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free  and  general  use.  No  intoxicating  liqnon  will  be  allowed  in  this  estabUflli- 
ment.  We  consider  that  thia  great  obstacle  to  the  eigoyment  of  the  wooing 
classes  must  be  excluded  if  the  institute  is  to  have  any  meamire  of  snoocss. 
Sunday  excursions  cannot  be  maintained  without  emploTing  a  very  lai^  number 
of  working  men  who  ought  to  enjoy  a  day  of  rest  as  much  as  ourselves,  and  on 
this  ground  particularly  I  would  suggest  that  it  would  be  a  false  and  badcwaid 
step  to  encourage  such  excursions. 

The  Rev.  Mr.  McIlwaihk  :  In  the  paper  by  Dr.  Hardwicke,  the  dogy  w«e 
represented  as  opposing  recreation  amongst  people  on  Sunday.  I  repudiate  the 
charge  in  mv  own  person,  and  I  think  I  may  say  for  my  order  that  we  do  not 
oppose  anything  like  lawfal  recreation  on  the  Lord's  Day.  I  am  thankM  to  hear 
it  suggested  that  we  should  have  a  play-ground  for  children.  Tha«  are 
Mechwoics'  Institutes  and  other  recreations  U}r  the  adult  working  clasaes.  bat 
children  are  left  out  of  account.  I  do  plead  very  much  for  a  play-groond  for  poor 
little  ragged  children.  Of  course  I  would  have  ladies  to  undertake  the  office 
gratuitously  of  going  amongst  the  children  and  exercising  an  oversight  without 
appearing  to  do  it.  But  let  the  children  make  thdr  own  plays,  make  dirt  |des,  do 
what  they  like,  provided  it  is  within  the  bounds  of  propriety.  I  believe  no  better 
boon  could  be  provided  for  this  town  than  places  for  men  and  chUdi^n  to  recreate 
themselves  in  those  ways  that  nature  has  prescribed  to  them.  If  tliis  working 
man's  institute  could  embrace  such  a  thing  it  would  be  very  desirable.  In  Man- 
chester I  went  to  the  Peel  Park,  and  saw  mechanics  coming  in  i^r  thdr  work, 
and  exercising  in  gymnastics,  and  I  was  very  much  tempted  to  join  them.  Now, 
we  want  such  a  thing  for  adults,  and  even  more  for  children,  in  Belfaat  And  if; 
connected  with  it,  there  were  a  place  for  cheap  dinners — ^wholesome  meals  pro- 
vided for  them  without  ardent  spirits  or  stimulants— it  would  be  a  great  boon. 
Wo  have  several  of  these  fUready,  but  I  would  have  them  multiplied  and  placed  bi 
proximity  to  the  places  of  recreation. 

Dr.  Martin  (Warrington) :  One  of  the  greatest  wants  in  our  most  popoloos 
districts  is  that  of  places  of  entertainment  for  children.  I  see  these  poor  little 
creatures  getting  into  all  sorts  of  difficulty,  getting  cold  and  bringing  on  diseaGC 
and  misery,  getting  into  the  way  of  harm  and  frequent  accident.  If  there  were 
play-grounds  for  these  children,  places  especially  where  their  amusements  ooold 
be  supervised,  a  great  deal  of  good  might  be  done  with  them.  The  general 
establishment  of  gymnasiums  would  undoubtedly  be  most  benefldal.  It  is  ttd 
to  find  BO  large  a  proportion  of  young  men  lacking  in  that  physical  vigour  wld^ 
it  is  desirable  tb^  should  possess.  If  gymnasiums  were  established  in  connexion 
with  schools,  if  physical  exercise  were  combined  with  mental  exercise,  we  should 
have  then  men  in  every  sense  of  the  word,  healthy  minds  in  hcAlthy  bodies.  And 
it  ought  to  be  remembered  that  perhaps  if  a  larger  amount  of  time  were  devoted 
to  this  physical  exercise,  boys  would  come  with  quickened  mental  energies  to 
their  studies.  It  is  a  very  interesting  fact  that  in  Lancashire  the  boys  who  work 
half  time  arc  found  readier  at  education  than  the  ordinary  school  boys.  Then, 
with  regard  to  amusements  for  men,  I  believe  we  shall  find  that  those  jAuea 
where  amusements  for  the  working  classes  are  most  neglected  are  the  plaoea  where 
intemperance  most  prevails.  I  was  much  struck  while  in  France  li^y,  by  ob- 
serving, as  almost  every  one  does  observe,  the  absence  of  intemperance ;  bint  I  wis 
also  exceedingly  struck  with  the  large  provision  which  is  made  for  the  amusement 
of  the  people.  I  believe  that  unUl  we  provide  a  larger  amount  of  healthy  recrea- 
tion all  our  temperance  efforts  will  be  disappointed.  With  regard  to  Working 
Men's  Clubs  and  Institutes,  I  believe  that  where  education  on  the  one  band,  and 
amusements  on  the  other,  have  been  provided,  that  there  the  institutions  have  been 
most  successful.  Throughout  Lancashire  cla.s8c8  are  being  carried  on  vigorou.*^, 
and  it  is  a  most  delightful  sight  to  see  a  large  number  of  young  men,  frooi 
eighteen  up  to  thirty,  engaged  night  after  night  at  their  classes,  and  on  Satoittej 
night  enjoying  themselves  at  a  concert,  or  something  of  that  kind.  I  was  con- 
nected with  an  institution  for  some  years,  and  we  had  these  little  entertalDnentBi 
which  are  most  popular ;  once  a  month  we  had  our  coffee  parties  at  a  cfaei^  rate, 
and  not  only  endeavoured  to  get  working  men,  but  what  we  found  equally 
important  the  ^'orking  men's  yrives  or  sweethearts  to  attend.  This  showed  then 
the  value  of  the  institutions  to  brothers  and  husbands;  hence  the  institution  ke- 
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oune  Tery  popular  amongst  women.  I  can  aasnre  our  fiiends  in  BeUkst  thai  If 
ihxsf  dqwnd  solely  for  the  sncccss  of  their  working  man's  institution  on  the  pro- 
visions of  ^mes  and  concerts  they  will  inevitably  find  the  thing  a  fulftre ;  but  if 
they  combine  instrnction  classes, — good  classes^with  amusements,  as  certidnly 
will  their  scheme  prove  a  success. 

Mr.  Jamss  Aiblie  (Glasgow  Abstainers'  Union) :  An  Association  has  been  in 
existence  in  Glasgow  for  the  past  thirteen  years,  so  far  back  as  1854,  of  which 
one  of  the  principal  objects  is  to  provide  suitable  amusement  and  recreation  for 
the  working-clanes,  especially  by  Saturday  evening  concerts,  to  counteract  the 
influences  of  the  drinking  and  singing  saloons.  Every  Saturday  night  the  City 
Hall  in  Glasgow,  capable  of  accommodating  3,000  people,  is  filled  with  working 
men  and  their  wives.  They  get  an  entertainment  provided  at  a  very  cheap  rate 
— threepence  and  sixpence — and  the  artistes  brought  forward  at  these  concerts 
Are  not  a  low  class,  but  the  very  highest  to  be  had.  The  entcrtunmcnts  are 
first-class,  and  as  a  result  they  are  popular.  We  have  also  soirees  once  a  week, 
And  the  impetus  that  has  been  given  to  the  system  is  such  that,  during  the  past 
winter,  there  were  no  fbwer  than  6,900  soirees  held  in  the  city,  each  attended  by 
audiences  ranging  fh>m  200  to  1,600.  The  charge  for  our  soirees  is  sixpenoe ;  at 
some  of  the  others  it  varies  from  one  shilling  to  one  shilling  and  sixpence.  There 
are  now  concerts  and  soirees  in  large  numbed  in  every  town  in  Scotland.  There 
were,  some  eight  or  ten  years  ago,  a  very  large  number  of  the  lowest  class  of 
singing  saloons,  but  all  these  are  now  rooted  out  of  Glasgow.  There  are  still 
two  singing  saloons  where  drink  is  supplied,  but  of  a  very  different  character 
from  those  which  originally  existed.  In  addition  to  these  there  are  two  large 
halls  where  there  are  concerts  every  night  of  the  week,  and  where  no  intoxicating 
liquor  is  supplied.  At  the  present  time  there  is  an  additional  hall — capaJi)le  of 
aoeommodating  4,000  persons  —being  built,  where  concerts  are  to  be  held  every 
night  in  the  week,  and  no  intoxicating  liqnors  to  be  supplied.  During  the  summer 
months  the  same  institution — the  Glasgow  Abstainers'  Union — conducted  ex- 
cursions at  a  cheap  rate,  taking  the  people  out  ten,  twelve,  fifteen,  twenty,  and 
thirty  miles  in  the  country,  and  while  there,  affording  them  an  opportunity  of  ^- 
j<^ing  themselves.  Altogether,  this  is  revolutionising  to  some  extent  the  habits 
of  the  populations  in  our  large  towns  in  Scotland. 

Mr.  T.  W.  RussBLL  (Dublin) :  I  wish  to  guard  the  Section  against  expecting 
too  much  fi'om  parks.  In  Dublin  we  have  the  Phoenix  Park,  perhaps  unequalled 
in  Europe,  and  yet  I  find  that  last  year,  so  far  from  drunkenness  among  the 
working-classes  decreasing,  we  had  16,224  committals  before  the  magistrates  for 
drunkenness.  1  believe  the  whole  evil  lies  in  the  facilities  for  drinking,  and  in 
the  way  which  we  go  about  providing  for  the  recreation  of  the  people. 

The  Chairman  rDr.  Lankester) : — It  is  a  long  distance  to  the  Phoenix  Park  in 
Dublin,  and  I  thinV  you  should  provide  refreshments — I  do  not  say  alcoholic  re- 
freshments, but  tea  and  coffee.  It  is  a  shame  that  if  a  man  does  not  buy  beer  he 
■hould  have  to  pay  threepence  for  a  bottle  of  soda-water. 

Mr.  G.  Taithax  (Leeds)  suggested  the  abolition  of  the  traffic  in  drink,  which 
woold  cause  the  public-houses  to  become  working-mens'  clubs,  and  compel  the 
profvietors  to  provide  amusements  for  the  people. 

Dr.  Stsvsrsoh  McAdah  :  I  happen  to  be  connected  in  Edinburgh  with  the 
School  of  Arts,  which  has  been  in  existence  for  a  period  of  nearly  forty  years. 
The  men  go  there  for  solid  instruction  ;  they  are  mechanics ;  we  do  not  wish  any 
others.  In  our  competitions  for  prizes  and  certificates  we  only  recognize  the  ex* 
islence  of  working  men.  The  classes  are  in  mathematics,  natural  phUosophVi 
chemistry,  and  English.  In  the  evenings  one  or  more  of  these  classes  meet ;  in 
each  class  26  lectures  take  place  during  the  winter.  Close  upon  200  working 
men  attend  each  set  of  lectures  there.  We  have  altogether  about  700  working 
men  every  year  attending  that  School  of  Arts.  Now,  we  have  no  amusements  in 
the  way  of  concerts  or  tea-parties ;  and  I  do  not  think  myself  that  tea-parties  as  a 
rule,  or  concerts  and  musical  entertainments,  are  what  working  men  desire.  If 
amusement  is  required,  we  have  in  Edinburgh,  on  Saturday  evenings,  a  conoert 
in  the  Music  Hall ;  and  that  hall,  which  will  hold  upwards  of  2,000  people,  is,  I 
am  glad  to  say,  crowded  to  overfiowing.  We  have  also  excellent  parks  m  Edin* 
burgh  fbr  reoreation.    I  think  that  Mechanics'  Institutes  should  look  into  the 
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history  of  the  School  of  Arts  in  Edinburgh,  which  is  as  strong  and  healthy  to-dsj 
as  it  was  when  it  was  inaug^urated.  I  consider  one  means  of  giving  rccreatioOf 
to  be  that  of  giving  solid  instruction. 

Mr.  Cartkr  (L^ds) :  The  great  difficulty  we  have  to  contend  with  is,  how  are 
we  to  provide  entertainment  for  those  who  have  never  been  accustomed  to  spend 
their  time  anywhere  but  at  the  public-house,  and  how  are  we  to  tempt  them  oat 
of  the  public-house  into  better  society?  Now,  1  think,  with  the  present  popula- 
tion of  the  large  towns,  that  it  would  be  lawful  recreation  if  we  oould  even  on 
the  Sunday  drag  them  out  of  their  filthy  lanes  and  hovels  where  they  live,  and 
lead  them  to  clothe  their  wives  and  children  a  little  better,  and  take  them  a  few 
miles  out  of  town  in  order  that  they  may  see  the  beauties  of  nature,  and  enjoy 
what  it  would  be  impossible  for  them  to  enjoy  otherwise.  Though  I  agree  very 
much  that  to  shut  up  the  public-houses  would  be  a  great  benefit,  yet  I  say  you 
must  first  provide  places  of  refreshment  for  the  people.  I  know  a  large  number  of 
working  men  who  are  forced  into  the  public-houses  with  their  wives  and  children, 
simply  because  there  is  no  other  place  at  which  refreshment  can  be  had  out  of 
the  town.  In  connexion  with  providing  places  of  recreation  for  the  people,  it  has 
often  occurred  to  me  that  it  is  not  fair  that  in  London,  £40,000,  £50,000,  £60,000 
per  annum  should  be  spent  on  the  parks  out  of  the  Consolidated  Fund,  and  that 
not  a  farthing  should  go  to  any  of  the  large  towns  in  the  kingdom  where  we  need 
recreation  as  much  as  they  do  in  London. 

Dr.  Barclay  (lOlst  Regiment)  :  I  think  the  managers  of  Mechanics*  Insti- 
tutes have  made  one  mistake,  that  they  look  upon  the  working  man  as  a  sort 
of  creature  to  be  manipulated  into  something.  We  should  allow  the  working 
men  themselTcs  to  settle  what  they  consider  to  be  recreation.  With  regard  to 
the  Edinburgh  School  of  Arts,  it  should  be  remembered  that  the  men  there  are  a 
class  above  those  generally  suggested  by  the  phrase  *'  Working  men."  I  think 
that  it  would  l>e  wrong  to  abolish  all  intoxicating  liquors,  and  that  a  aaa 
should  get  beer  and  not  be  tied  up  to  cofi*ee.  He  certainly  will  get  his  beer,  and 
if  you  do  not  give  it  him  in  the  Institute,  he  will  go  to  the  public-house  for  it 
In  Chatham,  in  1802,  a  movement  was  got  up  for  providing  amusements  to  the 
soldiers.  A  building  was  erected,  meetings  were  held,  but  unfortunately  an 
idea  prevailed  that  no  beer  should  be  given,  and  that  instant  the  men  c^ised 
their  subscriptions.  Each  man  in  the  garrison  had  given  one  penny  a  week,  and 
that  was  stopped  by  this  interference. 

Dr.  Bayus  :  The  most  practical  suggestion  liai)  been  made  by  Miss  Corlett,  that 
is  for  the  recreation  of  the  children  of  the  poor.  Tliey  live  in  small  rooms.  Very 
often  one  room  contains  a  whole  family ;  and  to  that  bouse  there  is  no 
yard  whatever,  no  place  for  the  children  to  go  to  but  the  open  street 
The  word  "open"  can  hardly  apply,  in  many  of  the  large  towns  in 
England  we  have  little  narrow  streets  wliero  you  could  almost,  in  the 
course  of  half-a-dozcn  step?,  walk  from  the  oue  side  to  the  other.  Miss  Corlett 
has  indicated  the  only  way  you  can  give  the  chilclrcn  an  opportunity  of  getting 
the  fresh  air  and  the  space  to  ])lay  in  they  require ;  giving  then  these  two  things, 
the  children  will  amuse  themselves.  Every  street  or  scries  of  streets  should  havt 
an  open  space,  pi'oi)ci  ly  railed  in  and  provided  with  the  necessary  appurtenanoes 
for  the  recreation  of  cliildren.  In  Liverpool,  they  have  to  a  small  extent  tried 
to  provide  public  recreation.  Mr.  Melly  offered  to  fit  up  a  gymnastic  apparatus 
for  the  people,  and  that  has  answered  admirably,  so  far  as  it  has  gone.  The 
question  of  Parliamentary  intcrfcreuce  has  been  alluded  to.  Englishmen,  no 
doubt,  like  to  do  things  themselves.  But  there  are  two  ways  of  doing  a  thing; 
and  if  Parliament  takes  it  up  and  makes  a  law  by  which  every  town  may,  in 
public  meeting,  adopt  n  certain  Act,  you  do  that  in  one  year  which  will  take  fifty 
if  left  to  the  unaided  efforts  of  individuals.  Give  a  working  roan  fresh  air  and 
an  opportunity  of  amusement  and  he  will  not  go  to  the  public-house.  As  a 
medical  oflBcer  of  health,  I  believe  (hat  four-fifths  of  the  drinking  on  the  part  of 
working-men  arises  from  that  physical  depression  of  the  system,  which  they  have 
no  means  of  getting  rid  of  except  by  the  use  of  ardent  spirits,  and  which  arisos 
from  living  in  crowded  houses. 

Mr.  Rapbr  (Manchester) :  With  regard  to  a  Recreation  Act,  I  think  the  lait 
speaker  forgets  that  we  have  such  an  Act  already.    Towns  have  the  power  now 
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to  rate  themselv^  ap  to  a  oertiua  extent  to  give  themselves  recreation  groands. 
The  qaestion  is  whether  these  permissive  Acts  are  as  powerful  as  we  would  like 
them  to  be.  The  evils  of  the  drinking  system  bj  driving  men  into  bad  houses 
embarrasses  the  problem  immensely.  I  could  bring  into  this  room  as  many  as  it 
would  hold  of  men  who  were  once  living  in  houses  very  different  from  those  which 
they  now  occupy,  owing  to  the  foolish  idea  that  beer  was  necessary  to  them  in 
health.  The  moment  they  got  quit  of  that  idea  they  stepped  into  decent  houses. 
If  the  secretary  of  the  Working  Man's  Club  Union  had  been  here  he  would  have 
told  you  that  when  the  men  are  asked  whether  they  want  beer  or  not,  out  of  120 
five  of  them  do  not  ask  to  have  the  beer  at  all. 

The  CHJLiaMAH :  As  to  providing  recreation  grounds  for  children,  I  feel  that 
in  London  we  have  gone  somewhat  backward  in  that  matter.  There  has  been  a 
tendency  to  enclose  our  open  spaces,  to  beautify  and  ornament  them,  to  make 
railings  and  plant  plants.  They  look  very  pretty ;  but  I  protest  against  the 
children  of  poor  people  bdng  robbed  as  they  are  by  these  open  spaces  being  en- 
closed in  the  form  of  fashionable  squares.  I  have  been  often  struck  with  the  way 
in  which  wc  build  in  our  large  towns.  Tou  get  long  streets  of  houses,  with  six 
or  eight  rooms  in  each  house,  and  single  rooms  are  let  to  families.  There  are  six 
or  eight  families  in  each  house,  and  that  is  a  great  reason  why  there  should  be 
places  of  recreation,  especially  for  children.  Children^  too,  are  placed  in  stre^ 
where  it  is  dangerous  for  them  to  go — streets  in  which  there  are  conveyances ;  and 
the  poor  little  things  are  constantly  run  over.  One  great  object  should  be 
to  build  houses  in  squares,  such  as  Peabody's  Square  in  Islington,  and  Ingestre 
Buildings.  I  believe  they  would  make  themselves  quite  as  healthy  with  these 
squares  as  if  yon  put  up  gymnastics.  Poor  people  are  driven  into  back  streets, 
and  children  are  neglected  and  die  from  want  of  nresh  air.  That  this  is  the  case 
was  most  remarkably  exemplified  to  me  by  an  inquiry  which  I  made  in  the 
parish  of  St  Jame8*s,  Westminster.  I  found  that  in  a  wretched,  miserable  street, 
called  Haydons  Street,  there  was  not  a  great  amount  of  mortality.  I  made  in- 
qui^  as  to  what  the  people  did  with  their  children.  There  was  a  back  street, 
bordering  on  the  great  Ingestre  lodging-houses,  and  I  found  tiiat  no  mother  kept 
her  children  in  the  house,  but  turned  them  out  into  the  street  all  day  long.  The 
next  street  is  St.  Peter's-street,  in  which  there  was  a  large  mortality,  but  a  much 
more  respectable  population — a  class  earning  high  wages.  I  inquired  here  and  I 
found  a  mother,  who  said,  V I  never  let  my  children  go  out  into  the  streets 
amongst  these  ragged  children ;"  and  so  she  was  keeping  them  in  the  house,  ac- 
tually destroying  her  offspring.  If  there  were  some  common  squares  for  these 
children  it  would  be  well.  With  regard  to  the  general  question  of  recreation, 
taking  St  Jameses,  Westminster,  we  have  a  population  of  85,000  people.  These 
people  require  out-door  exercise ;  if  we  could  drive  them  into  the  parks  it  would 
be  good.  The  parks  are,  however,  much  restricted,  and  there  is  no  sale  of  re- 
f^reshment  of  anv  kind.  They  ought  to  be  allowed  to  play  cricket ;  but  instead 
of  that  they  go  into  houses  where  they  drink  beer  under  the  glare  of  the  quantity 
of  gas  that  is  sufficient  of  itself  to  destroy  them.  The  public-house  question  is 
a  great  difficulty  to  deal  with.  We  must  feel  that  we  would  not  like  to  have  a 
law  passed  to  compel  our  wives  and  daughters  to  dress  in  drab,  and  I  f^l  a 
difficulty  about  a  law  to  prevent  liquors  being  supplied  at  all.  This  is  a  prac- 
tical difficulty ;  but  I  am  sure  that  those  who  are  opposed  to  anything  like  a 
wholesale  stoppage  of  the  sale  of  liquor  are,  at  the  same  time,  quite  aware  of 
the  terrible  dancer  of  intemperance,  and  would  do  anything  they  could  to  induce 
people  to  avoid  It.  I  do  feel,  so  far  as  my  experience  goes,  that  we  must  seek 
to  take  the  working  classes  from  the  public-houses  rather  by  amusement  than  by 
instruction.  In  my  own  experience  with  a  little  working  men's  institute  in  the 
neighbourhood  of  Hampstead,  I  have  found  that  when  I  induce  my  wife  and 
daughters  to  go  down  and  play  the  piano  there  is  a  crowded  room,  but  that  if  I 
deliver  a  lecture  on  science  there  is  a  wonderful  difference.  I  feel,  too,  that  pa- 
tronage is  a  great  evil.  *<  My  lord  "  send^  down  his  £6,  and  says,  **  As  long  as 
yon  av<^d  politics  and  religion  you  shall  have  my  patronage.*'  That  is  not  the 
way  to  treat  working  men.  They  are  as  independent  as  any  other  people,  and  it 
ie'uot  by  getting  up  meetings  with  great  names  that  you  will  induce  men  to  attend 
these  institutions.    You  must  draw  them  by  moral  influence. 
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In  addition  to  the  papers  by  Dr.  Browne,  Mr.  Maclean,  and  Dr. 
Beveridge,  printed  at  pp.  477,  486,  491 : — 

Mr.  Jahes  Ebnnedt,  J.  P.,  read  a  paper  on  <<  The  Sanitary  Con- 
dition  of  Belfast,' '  in  which  he  stated  that  according  to  the  Regiatrar- 
General's  Report  the  death  rate  of  BeUast  was  higher  than  that  of 
any  other  town  in  Ireland,  being  1  in  33*2  ;  while  that  of  Armagh 
was  1  in  56*3 ;  Antrim,  1  in  64*3  ;  Ballymcna,  1  in  73*8  ;  Ban- 
bridge,  1  in  64*8 ;  Downpatrick,  1  in  56 ;  lisburn,  1  in  54*3  ;  Lor- 
gan,  1  in  62*5 ;  Dublin  (north),  1  in  86*2 ;  Dnblin  (south),  1  in 
35*8 ;  Cork,  1  in  46*5 ;  Dundalk,  59*2  of  the  popuktion.  Hie 
death-rate  of  all  Ireland  was  1  in  62.  He  assigned  as  the  causes 
of  this  mortality  the  defective  condition  of  the  streets,  lanes,  and 
alloys;  (out  of  937  between  400  and  500  being  unpaved,  on* 
sewered,  and  uncleansed) ;  the  want  of  baths  and  washhouses  |  aod 
the  impure  and  defective  water  supply. 

DISCUSSION. 

Dr.  Lavkxstxb  said  that  aceordinff  to  tbe  pwer  of  Mr.  Kennedy,  the  death- 
rate  of  Belfast  was  I  in  38,  or  upwards  of  80  In  iho  1,000.  which  was  a  verr  higli 
mortality ;  and  the  House  of  Commons,  a  few  years  ago,  felt  justified  in  paaslng  la 
Act  which  would  render  any  town  having  mortality  over  88  liable  to  a  commis- 
Bion  to  inquire  into  the  cause.  What  were  the  means  to  be  taken  to  reduce  the 
rate  ?  If  they  could  reduce  it  from  30  to  20,  they  would  save  many  lives  valnaUt 
to  the  community.  It  was  the  worst  economy  to  object  to  the  layl^  out  dTcai^tal 
where  the  neglect  to  do  it  led  to  the  destruction  of  human  life.  He  impealed  to 
the  clergy  of  the  town  to  awaken  a  religious  feeling  among  the  people,  as  ov 
Savioar  went  about  doing  good— healing  tbe  sick  first,  and  preaching  tbe  Qoipel 
afterwards.  There  were  a  great  many  things  to  be  done  in  Belfost ;  but  he  was 
glad,  among  other  things,  to  hear  they  were  getting  a  good  supply  of  water,  as 
the  water  from  the  Lagan  was  not  fit  to  drink,  and  if  they  used  it  they  would 
always  be  liable  to  cholera  and  typhoid  fever.  Prince  Albert  bad  loat  his  life 
by  accidentally  drinking  a  cup  of  water  such  as  they  had  had  from  the  Lagao. 
The  Sanitary  Act  of  1866  was  an  Act  of  great  power,  and  should  be  put  into  use  by 
corporations.  The  49th  clause  enabled  people  to  apply  to  the  Secretary  of  Stata 
of  the  Home  Department,  who  conld  compel  corporations  to  do  their  duty  under 
the  Act. 

liev.  Hugh  Hanna  paid  a  warm  culogv  to  Dr.  Browne  for  his  exertions  for 
the  good  of  tbe  town.  He  did  not  think  there  was  any  place  in  the  kingdom  in  a 
worse  condition  than  that  in  which  he  was  situated  in  the  centre  of  the  town.  It 
was  occupied  by  slaughter-houses  which  were  not  fitted  for  their  purpose,  and 
the  water  supply  was  so  bad  that  they  were  often  afflicted  with  famines.  Their 
streets  were  also  narrow  and  the  population  crowded,  and  the  backs  of  the  hooacs 
touching  each  other.  The  yards  also  were  extremely  small.  Attention  sboold 
be  called  to  the  system  of  sub-letting.  Q'hc  physical  condition  of  the  people 
was  wretched  in  the  extreme,  and  their  moral  condition  equally  bad ;  their 
souls  and  bodies  rotting  in  utter  alK)mi  nations. 

Dr.  WiLBEBFORCE  ARNOLD  Said  he  did  not  intend  to  refer  to  the  water  supply 
to  the  inhabitants  of  Belfast,  but  to  the  death-rate  of  children,  which  was  tbe 
largest.  The  most  suitable  article  of  food  for  children  was  milk,  and  it  wse 
frequently  found  that  in  Belfast  cows  were  housed  in  buildings  wholly  unsuited, 
and  the  evil  Influences  of  re-breathed  air  tended  to  injure  the  health  of  the  ani- 
mals. Some  measures  should  be  devised  by  wliich  these  animals  should  be  kept 
in  proper  condition,  and  in  well-ventilatcd  and  suitable  bouses. 
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Dr.  Stbvsssoh  liACABAii  (Edinburgh)  said  it  was  gratiiying  that  iha  inhaKu- 
tants  of  Belfast  were  aware  of  their  had  sanitary  condition.  The  district  be* 
tween  Ilerculee  Street  and  Smithfield  was  in  a  worse  condition  than  the  back 
lanes  and  alleys  in  any  of  the  large  towns  in  England  or  SootlsAd.  If  it  were 
possible  for  the  Health  Department  to  draw  up  a  memorial  to  Parliament,  re- 
ferring to  the  expense  of  passing  sanitary  measures  through  Parliament,  they 
should  do  so. 

Dr.  Thomas  Reade  said  the  College  would  not  have  been  in  existence  but 
for  the  evidence  he  gave  before  the  Commission  on  which  Sir  Thomas  Larpom 
sat.  The  College  was  about  to  be  placed  in  Armagh  on  account  of  the  unhealUiy 
state  of  Belfast.  If  a  purified  atmosphere  would  give  health  to  a  town,  Belfast 
ought  to  be  healthy.  There  were  two  flows  of  tide  in  the  day,  and  the  valley  of 
the  Lagan  on  the  sonth  side  ought  to  give  a  siq>ply  of  fresh  air.  In  the  natural 
situation  of  the  town  it  was  most  pleasantly  situated,  but  the  lanes  and  ^leys 
were  of  the  most  poisonous  nature.  The  mischief  arose  from  the  want  of  a 
proper  system  of  legal  compulfflon. 

Dr.  John  Moore  said  typhoid  fever  was  one  of  the  scourges  of  Belfast.  In 
this  large  town,  their  manufactures  were  the  most  healthy  in  the  whole  range  of 
manufactures,  and  it  was  not  owing  to  them  that  the  death  rate  was  so  high. 
The  object  of  all  should  be  to  devise  practical  means  of  lessening  the  death-rate. 
No  persons  would  give  so  much  assistance  in  the  matter  as  the  under-paid  and 
over-wrought  medical  dispensary  officers.  He  believed  the  sanitary  inspectors 
could  only  obtain  their  iiuformation  from  that  body  of  men  who  met  with  the 
greatest  amount  of  sickness  in  the  town. 

l^v.  Elliot  (Carlisle)  said  they  should  all  congratulate  thdr  Belfast  brethren 
on  the  healthiness  of  feeling  prevailing  in  Belfast  In  most  communities  there 
was  a  prejudice  against  the  disclosure  of  facts  which  tended  to  place  the  town 
in  an  invidious  light,  but  there  was  a  better  state  of  feeling  in  Belfast.  Belfast 
was  placed  in  a  healthy  situation,  but  the  mortality  appeared  to  be  considerable, 
and  that  mortality  had  been  well  put  when  reduced  to  pounds,  shillings,  and 
pence,  for  the  loss  of  a  man  or  woman  was  a  loss  of  no  ordinary  kind  to  the 
community.  If  they  were  to  take  the  case  of  fever,  standing  at  the  head  of  pre- 
ventable diseases,  attacking  human  beings  at  the  best  period  of  their  existence, 
the  loss  by  it  would  be  found  to  be  immense.  This  was  a  self  imposed-tax,  and 
he  trusted  they  would  all  become  more  alive  to  the  advantage  of  putting  their 
towns  in  order.  About  thirty  years  ago  England  had  been  visited  bv  cholera, 
and  Newcastle-on-Tjrno  had  an  early  visit,  as  well  as  Dumfries  and  Carlisle. 
Newcastle  and  Carlisle  afterwards  got  a  good  supply  of  water,  but  Dumfries 
did  not.  Cholera  again  came,  and  Dumfries  had  a  severe  visitation,  while 
Newcastle  and  Carlisle  suflfered  little. 

Mr.  Hancock,  J.P.,  said  that  Dr.  Browne  had  shown  that  a  great  deal  of  sani- 
tary reform  was  required  in  Belfast.  His  attention  had  been  directed  to  the 
observations  of  Dr.  Arnold  about  cows'  milk,  and  he  thought  they  should  have 
a  good  supply  of  water,  as  the  cow  with  the  iron  tail  generally  supplied  the 
greater  portion  of  the  milk  to  Belfast  and  other  large  towns.  They  bad  ample 
powers  to  put  down  nuisances  under  the  Sanitary  Acts  of  1866,  but  no  reflection 
should  be  cast  upon  local  authorities,  as  up  to  that  time  their  powers  were  very 
limited  in  reference  to  the  abating  of  nuisances.  Dr.  Moore  had  made  some 
valuable  observations  with  reference  to  the  assistance  given  by  the  dispensary 
medi(^  officers  to  the  nuisance  authorities,  and  by  this  means  their  efforts  in 
combating  fever,  cholera,  and  other  diseases  were  supplemented^ 

Rev.  K.  M.  Hexrt  called  attention  to  the  absence  in  Belfast  of  baths  and 
washbouses,  where  the  working  classes  could  be  accommodated  with  means  of 
cleanliness.  A  public  park  was  also  wanting,  and  in  the  laying  out  of  the  streets 
more  respect  might  be  paid  to  ventilation.  If  they  were  arranged  iu  such  a  way 
that  the  ends  would  be  open  to  the  country  districts  the  ventilation  would  be 
much  improved.  He  also  referred  to  the  proposed  situation  of  the  new 
slaughter-houses  in  the  centre  of  the  town,  and  of  the  new  cemetery. 

Dr.  Martin  (Warrington)  said  the  fact  that  the  mortality  of  Belfast  was  the 
greatest  in  Ireland  was  a  state  of  things  which  ought  to  be  rectified,  and  if  the 
authorities  were  not  discharging  their  duty  they  should  be  compelled  to  do  so. 
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n  Liverpool,  some  yean  ago,  the  mortality  of  tbe  town  was  some  86  in  the 
1,000,  when  public  opinion  was  brought  to  bear  upon  it,  and  by  sanitary  imi»ove- 
ments  in  some  seven  years  the  mortality  was  brought  down  from  8G  to  26.  At 
the  end  of  1862,  and  in  1868  and  1864,  the  mortality  increased,  and  last  year, 
instead  of  being  26,  it  had  risen  to  41  per  1,000.  The  authorities  worlted  with 
double  energy,  and  nothing  was  left  unsparcd.  lie  put  that  problem  before  sani- 
tary reformers  bow  the  death-rate  continued  to  rise  in  spite  of  all  that  had  been 
done?  In  1802  the  flree  licensing  system  began  in  Liverpool,  and  when  typhus 
fever  was  declining,  it  again  burst  forth,  and  in  spite  of  all  the  sanltazy  oomnuttse 
could  do  it  went  on.  The  evidence  brought  before  the  mortality  committee 
showed  that  it  arose  from  the  increase  in  drinking,  and  last  year  the  magistrates 
diminished  the  number  of  licences.  Almost  immediately  the  sickness  diminished, 
and  during  the  present  year  it  had  come  down  so  remarkably  that  tbe  mortality 
in  Newcastle  and  Leeds  exceeded  that  of  Liverpool. 

Dr.  Macadam  said  he  heard  from  the  Liverpool  officer  of  health  that  theeanse 
of  the  mortality  in  Liverpool  was  the  large  amount  of  German  emigration  from 
Liverpool. 

Dr.  RoBTNsoN  (Leeds),  said  that  Dr.  Trench,  the  'Liverpool  ofiBcer  of  health, 
attributed  the  high  rate  of  mortality  to  the  destitution  of  the  people,  wMch  pro- 
duced typhus  fever.  He  was  glad  to  hear  that  the  people  were  beginning  to  see 
the  importance  of  sanitary  measures.  In  Birkenhc»d  the  death-rate  had  been 
reduced  one-half,  which  was  attributed  to  the  decrease  of  preventable  ^sesses. 
Tbe  Town  Council  of  Leeds  had  manifested  a  great  desire  to  attend  to  sanitary 
measures  in  spite  of  the  opposition  with  which  they  had  to  meet. 

Dr.  Martin  wished  to  say  that  destitution  was  a  cause  of  typhoid,  bnt  what 
was  the  principal  cause  of  destitution  ?  He  thought  that  Dr.  Macadam  had 
wrongly  apprehended  the  medical  oflScer  of  health  when  he  siud  that  tbe 
Germans  brought  zymotic  fever. 

The  President  bad  a  strong  feeling  that  they  might  carry  off  thdr  refhse  in 
soil  pipes,  but  if  they  allowed  the  publican  to  pour  out  kU  refuse  in  gallons  of 
spirits,  their  efforts  would  be  of  no  avail. 

Rev.  Dr.  Knox  was  of  opinion  that  any  effort  in  a  sanitary  way  would  fail 
so  long  as  they  had  five  hundred  houses  in  Belfast  for  the  side  of  intozicatiDg 
liquors. 

Dr.  William  Aickin  said  the  sanitary  arrangements  during  the  past  year  had 
been  carried  out  with  a  vigour  unexampled  in  Belfast.  He  Averted  to  the  ex- 
istence of  chemical  works,  with  regard  to  which  no  action  for  removal  had  taken 
place.    Every  police  officer  he  thought  should  be  made  a  sanitary  officer. 

Dr.  John  M  *Crea  said  that  the  oldest  parts  of  the  town  were  the  healthiest. 
From  one  street,  containing  about  100  houses,  funeral  after  funeral  took  place. 
The  Town  Council  never  paved  it,  and  the  Board  of  Guardians  made  application, 
but  were  told  that  owing  to  a  flaw  in  tbe  law  it  could  not  be  done.  Wilton 
Street  was  the  one,  and  where  one  part  which  was  new  was  paved  the  other  part 
was  still  in  tbe  same  state. 

Mr.  Hancock  moved  the  following  Resolution : — 

«♦  That  the  Council  of  this  Association  be  respectfully  requested  to  renew 
its  exertions  to  ol)tain  a  complete  and  uniform  sanitary  code  for  the 
United  Kingdom.*' 

Dr.  Macadam  seconded  the  motion,  which  was  agreed  to. 


MISCELLANEOUS. 


Dr.  Stevenson  Macadam,  of  Edinburgh,  read  a  paper  on  Town 
and  Domestic  Water  Supply,  which  has  been  published  at  length  in  the 
"  Public  Health  "  Journal.*     After  dwelling  on  the  importance  of 

*  In  the  number  for  Marcl),  1868,  of  that  periodical.    Publishers,  Siinpkins 
Marshall,  &  Co.  ^        v 
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afibrdiDg  to  every  commtmity  both  water  supply  and  drainage,  he 
proceeded  as  follows  : — 

"The  foul  condition  of  the  well  waters  of  many  of  our  towns  and 
villages  in  Scotland  has  been  specially  brought  to  light  daring  the 
last  year,  and  the  ravages  of  cholera  in  certain  of  those  populous 
places  have  been  observed  to  be  closely  connected  with  the  more  or 
less  tainted  nature  of  the  water.  The  sewage  products  found  in  the 
waters  have  been  traced  to  foul  gutters,  to  cesspools,  to  animal 
matters  thrown  on  garden  ground,  and,  in  some  instances,  to  waste 
waters  in  coal  mines,  into  which  the  sewage  of  the  locality  passed, 
and  out  of  which  the  water  supply  was  obtained.  These  coal  wastes 
were  particularly  observed  at  Lochgelly  and  at  Kirkcaldy.  Indeed, 
the  pipe  from  the  cesspool  entered  at  one  part  of  the  waste,  and  the 
pipe  to  the  well  passed  out  at  another.  The  condition  of  the  well 
waters  of  many  of  our  populous  places  may  be  observed  from  the 
following  table*  which  gives  the  results  of  the  analysis  of  one 


*  Statement  as  to  the  Qnality  of  the  Water  employed  for  Domestic  Purposes 
in  certain  Towns,  Villages,  and  other  populous  Places  in  Scotland ;  and  examined 
by  mc  at  the  instance  of  the  Municipal  and  Local  Authorities  of  the  Districts, 
under  Instructions  from  the  Board  of  Supervision. 
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hundred  and  fifty  waters,  and  these  are  cUsufied  into  (1.)  waters 
grossly  contaminated  by  sewage  matters  and  decidedly  unwholesome; 
(2.)  waters  less  contaminated  by  sewage  matters  and  less  unwhole- 
some ;  (3.)  waters  tinged  with  sewage  matters  and  not  to  be  recom- 
mended for  dietetic  purposes;  (4.)  waters  otherwise  of  inferior 
quality  for  domestic  use  ;  and  (5.)  waters  free  from  oontaminatioiL 
On  consulting  the  table,  it  will  be  observed  that  out  of  tho  150 
waters  no  less  than  104  samples  were  grossly  contaminated  and 
decidedly  unwholesome  ;  32  were  less  contaminated  and  correspond- 
ingly less  unwholesome;  4  were  slightly  tainted  with  sewage 
products,  and,  whilst  not  positively  unwholesome,  could  not  be 
recommended  for  dietetic  use  ;  whilst  not  a  single  water  from 
the  towns  and  villages  mentioned  could  be  regarded  as  of  first- 
class  quality,  and  undoubtedly  wholesome.  The  ravages  of  cholera 
during  the  last  year  were  very  severely  felt  in  Lochie,  near  Dundee, 
Methil  Hill,  lieven,  Fittenweem,  Buckhaven,  Musselburgh,  and 
other  places,  and  in  all  cases  it  was  found  that  the  abatement  of  the 
disease  was  coincident  with  the  shutting  up  of  the  impure  wellsand 
tho  introduction  of  a  fresh  supply  of  water  from  running  streams. 
Tho  reports  from  tho  various  localities  were  unanimous  in  this  par- 
ticular, both  as  regards  the  severity  of  the  cases,  the  proportion  of 
deaths  and  recoveries,  and  the  numbers  attacked  by  the  disease. 
The  improvement  in  health  was  observed  almost  immediately  on  the 
use  of  the  purer  water,  and  gradually  the  choleric  left  the  district. 


The  following  points  have  been  sufficiently  established : — 1st. 
That  in  all  tho  towns  and  villages  in  Scotland  where  cholera  appeared 
(luring  this  winter,  and  the  waters  of  which  have  been  examined,  the 
water  has  been  unsatisfactory  in  quality,  has  been  contaminated  with 
sewage  matters,  and  has  been  more  or  less  unwholesome.  2nd.  That 
the  impure  wafer  exerts  an  injurious  iufiuence  on  health,  especially 
when  combined  with  other  adjuncts  of  disease,  such  as  foul  air  ^om 
dirty  streets  and  lanes,  confined  house  accommodation,  low  diet,  aod 
scanty  clothing.  8rd.  That  the  introduction  of  a  better  water  sup- 
ply into  infected  districts  has  proved  most  beneficial  in  allaying  the 
severity  of  attacks  of  disease,  and  in  staying  its  progress.  In  regard 
to  the  means  which  can  be  adopted  to  supply  better  water  to  our 
towns  and  villages,  the  present  Health  Acts,  including  the  powers 
of  the  board  of  supervision,  the  Nuisance  Removal  Act,  and  the 
Police  Improvement  (Scotland,  1862,)  Bill,  are  sufficient  for  the  pur- 
pose, provided  they  aie  adopted  and  their  provisions  are  faithfitUi 
carried  ouL  But  unfortunately  in  England,  and  Ireland  especially, 
these  Acts  and  Orders  are  still  practically  permissive,  and  whilst, 
when  cholera  or  disease  is  ravagiug  a  district,  the  authorities  msj 
exert  themselves,  and  temporarily  provide  bettor  water,  by  cart  or 
otherwise,  yet  the  moment  the  messenger  of  evil  is  gone,  or  while  he 
is  still  some  distance  off;  little  heed  is  paid  to  instructions,  and  little 
or  nothuig  is  done  to  prepare  for  the  arrival  of  epidemics.     The  cause 
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of  this  apparent  disregard  to  sanitarj  measures,  on  the  part  of  local 
governing  bodies,  lies  in  the  fact  that  people  must  Tlrtuallj  rote  to 
be  taxed  for  improvements,  and  in  towns  and  villages  which  have 
not  become  practicallj  acquainted  with  the  benefits  of  taxation  in 
sanitary  measures,  there  is  a  difficulty  in  realizing  the  ad' 
vantages  of  paying  fbr  improvements  which  conduce  to  health/^ 
Dr.  Macadam  then  pointed  out  that  the  "  Public  Health  Aet| 
(Scotland),  1867/' had  remedied  this  evil,  as  far  as  Scotland  was  con- 
cerned, by  rendering  sanitary  improvements  practically  compulsory.* 
He  hoped  a  compulsory  Act  would  be  passed  for  England  and 
Ireland,  and  concluded  by  saying : — "  We  must  all  have  greater 
facilities  given  for  the  carrying  out  of  water  and  drainage  schemes 
by  local  authorities  and  municipalities  and  corporations.  The 
enormous  expense  connected  with  the  passing  of  a  Local  Sanitary 
Act  through  Parliament  is  a  serious  grievance,  and  it  is  worthy 
of  consideration  whether  a  Bill  could  not  be  framed  which  would 
render  it  lawful  for  the  referees  and  committees  of  the  Lords  and 
Commons  to  appoint  mutual  referees,  who  would  investigate  all  Water 
and  Drainage  Bills  on  the  spot  where  they  were  required,  and  that 
the  decision  of  such  referees  should  be  final,  subject  only  to  an 
appeal  to  a  Secretary  of  State  for  Health." 

Rev. William  MacIlwaiks  read  a  paper  on  "  Dnlnketi^maciiLPss, 
or  Methyomania."  He  said  that  of  1,428  cases  admitted  to  Bethleheifit 
Hospital,  181,  or  12  per  cent,  were  caused  by  drink.  In  Wilts,  out 
of  348  cases,  47,  or  13  per  cent.,  were  attMbulable  to  the  samd 
cause.  From  the  report  of  the  Commissioners  of  ttiha^J^  IS  \tit 
it  appears  there  were  9,867  cases,  of  which  1,792,  or  l8  per  cent.| 
were  caused  by  the  use  of  intoxicating  liquors.  Alcoholic  liquors 
produced  more  disease  than  vinous,  and  indeed  the  Ifttt^r  were 
generally  innocuous.  The  true  character  of  the  disease  had  been 
described  by  various  writers,  and  the  horrors  attending  it  were  well- 
known  to  every  one  who  had  witnessed  cases  of  delirium  tremens.  It 
was  a  bond  Jide  form  of  insanity.  The  law  of  the  land  stepped  in  in 
the  case  of  the  monomaniac,  and  why  did  it  not  do  so  in  the  case  of  a 
methyomaniac  ?  The  monomaniac  might  be  an  advantage  to  society 
but  the  methyomaniac  ruined  the  society  by  which  he  was  surrounded. 
The  first  and  principal  remedy  for  the  disease  was  segregation,  and 
he  therefore  recommended  the  general  adoption  of  curative  establish- 
ments for  methyomaniac.  They  ought  to  afford  recreation  for  the 
inmates,  and  while  complete  restraint  would  be  necessary  for  the 
more  advanced  cases,  some  liberty  might  be  allowed  for  those  less 
severe,  and  those  favourably  progressing.  Such  institutions  should 
be  called  "  Retreats  ; "  they  should  be  under  the  supervision  of 
physicians  ;  and  patients  should  be  entitled  to  place  themselves 
voluntarily  under  restraint. 


*  For  a  fuller  description  of  this  Act/see  Dr.  ^Iacadam*e  remarks  in  the  Sani- 
tary Laws  Discussion,  p.  543  mp. 
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Mr.  N0UB8E,  F.R.C.S.,  Brighton,  read  a  paper  describing  the  illas- 
trations  of  cottage  and  sanitary  improvement  which  had  been  ex- 
hibited at  the  meeting  of  the  Southern  Counties  Association  in 
Brighton  in  June,  1867.  The  exhibition,  though  hurriedly  collected, 
had  been  very  successfnl  and  had  excited  much  interest.  Many  in- 
quiries were  made  by  visitors,  and  it  was  hoped  that  tangible  results 
would  follow.  An  economic  and  sanitary  department  was  about  to 
be  added,  at  Mr.  Nourse's  suggestion,  to  the  Town  Museum  in  the 
Pavilion  ;  the  Brighton  Sanitary  Association  was  undertaking  fresh 
work  ;  and  it  was  possible  that  a  Cottage  Improvement  Society,  like 
that  so  ably  managed  by  Dr.  Greenhill  at  Hastings,  might  be  set 
on  foot. 
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ECONOMY  AND  TKADE. 


THE   IRISH   LAND   QUESTION.* 


,ai  Legislative  or  other  Measures  can  be  adopted  to  improve 
the  Relations  between  Landlord  and  Tenant  in  Ireland? 
By  Luke  Chbistie. 

EIE  most  casual  observer  cannot  but  be  struck  by  the  large  propor- 
tion of  this  country  lying  in  an  almost  unproductive  state,  lands 
;  evidently  at  no  very  remote  period  were  under  cultivation,  but 
ig  now  thrown  to  grass,  in  a  worn  out  condition,  appear  almost 
ipable  of  yielding  any  vegetation  whatever. 
!'o  any  one  acquainted  with  what  has  been  done  on  the  blowing 
Is  of  Norfolk,  or  the  all  but  barren  heaths  and  mountain  sides  of 
srdeen shire,  the  question  at  once  arises,  how  is  it  that  with  beef, 
;ton,  butter,  and  wool  carrjdng  the  prices  they  do,  and  with  a 
late  admirably  adapted  to  the  growth  of  green  crops,  these  lands 
not  under  profitable  cultivation,  affording  remunerative  employ- 
it  to  a  large  population  ? 

a  investigating  the  causes  of  the  present  condition  of  Irish  agri- 
ure,  inquiry  should  not  be  confined  to  circumstances  directly 
lencing  the  past  and  present  cultivation  of  the  country,  but  should 
md  to  everything  that  affects  the  political  and  social  relations  of 
various  classes  of  the  community,  so  far  as  they  create  the  exis- 
;c  of  a  state  of  things  peculiar  to  this  country, 
t  is  not  generally  known,  nor  would  it  scarcely  be  believed,  how 
:e  a  proportion  of  this  country,  particularly  in  the  south  and  west, 
;  is  naturally  of  a  poor  class,  incapable  of  at  any  time  yielding 
;h,  except  under  active  cultivation,  is  now  lying  in  a  wretched, 
r,  worn-out  condition,  yielding  but  a  miserable  existence  to  a 
-starved  tenantry. 

teside  these  poorer  lands,  which  comprise  by  far  the  greater  area 
he  country,  the  remainder  may  be  said  to  consist  of  lands  which 
d  a  larger  return  lying  in  grass  than  they  would  in  any  other 
'.  And  these  may  again  be  sub-divided  into  two  classes  :  viz., 
srior  fattening  lands,  and  lands  yielding  a  large  amount  of  grass, 
of  a  soft,  succulent,  or  washy  character,  not  well  adapted  for 
3ning,  but    admirably  suited  for    the    feeding  of  milch  cattle, 
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enabling  them  to  yield  large  quantities  of  milk,  rich  in  butter.    But 
contrary  to  the  general  idea,  propagated  by  the  press,  these  lands  do 
not  lie  together  in  large  unbroken  tracts,  but  on  the  contrary,  there 
18  scarcely  a  farm  of  any  extent,  particularly  of  the  latter  class  of  land, 
of  which  there  is  not  some  part  which  would  work  more  profitably 
if  brought  under  cultivation,  and  thus  give  the  farming  a  higher  tone, 
and  enable  the  whole  management  to  assume  a  mixed  husbandry  cha- 
racter.    If  these  lands  were  thus  managed,  instead  of,  as  at  present, 
haying  whole  districts,  with  but  a  few  dairymen,  some  female  servants, 
and  an  odd  herdsman  scattered  over  them,  and  affording  no  extra 
employment  of  any  kind,  for  over  nine  months  of  the  year,  and  then 
only  a  sort  of  convulsive  demand  for  a  short  time  during  hay  saving, 
you  would  have  a  country  dotted  with  neat  farm  houses  and  homesteads, 
affording  shelter  to  the  live  stock,  and  you  would  have  a  large  popula- 
tion, receiving  constant  and  remunerative  employment.    But  indepen- 
dent of  the  great  extra  employment  it  would  afford,  and  the  large  addi- 
tional gross  produce  that  could  thus  be  raised  from  the  country,  ihe 
mixed  husbandry  system  would  have  a  still  greater  advantage,  and  one 
which,  of  itself,  would  justify  the  necessary  outlay,  required  to  bring  the 
country  into  such  a  state  of  cultivation,  even  if  it  did  not  directly  return 
one  penny  in  the  shape  of  interest  on  the  capital  sunk  in  permanent 
improvements,  in  its  relieving  us  from  what  has  been  aptly  expressed 
as  carrying  aU  our  eggs  in  one  basket,  for  high  farming,  founded  on 
a  judicious  system  of  mixed  husbandry,  has  the  inestimable  advan- 
tage of  not  being  wholly  dependent  on  any  one  crop  or  class  of  pro- 
duction.    It  has  been  but  too  much  the  fashion  witli  us,  however,  to 
scoff  at  the  idea  of  any  one  competing  with,  or,  at  all  rivalling  ns  in 
the  production  of  cattle  or  butter,  and  of  condemning  any  outlay  as 
so  much  waste  of  capital.     But  with  our  present  experience  of  tlie 
rapid  inroads  the  French  are  making  on  our  butter  markets,  and 
with  the  competition  we  have  to  meet  from  foreign  stock,  even  in  our 
own  markets,  and  with  not  alone  having  to  compete  with  foreign 
stock,  but  from  the  prospect  which  is  becoming  hourly  more  evi- 
dent, that  we  shall  also   have  to  struggle  with  their  innumerable 
diseases,  few  who  reflect  on   the  matter  will  be  found  fool-hardy 
enough  to  deny  the  wisdom  of  placing  even  the  richest  pastures  of 
the  countiy  beyond  the  danger  of  being  wholly  dependent  on  any 
one  class  of  production. 

But  it  is  unnecessary  to  say  more  about  the  advantages  to  be  de 
rived  from  adopting  a  higher  class  of  farming  ;  the  point  is,  how  is 
it,  with  all  the  advantages  it  holds  out,  greater  progress  has  not  been 
made  towards  it,  and  what,  under  existing  circumstances,  can  be 
done  to  facilitate  a  change  so  desirable  ? 

Ireland  has  been  farmed  altogether  differently  from  either  England 
or  Scotland  ;  nothing,  in  fact,  could  be  more  pecuHar  than  the  state 
of  Irish  farming,  and  the  kind  of  agricultural  development^  brought 
about  by  the  rapid  spread  of  the  potato  culture,  in  the  latter  part  of 
the  last  century,  and  first  forty-five  years  of  this,  coupled  with  the 
restrictive  duties  on  the  impertation  of  corn  into  Great  Britain. 
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How  these  causes  produced  a  difierent  effect  in  the  management  of 
this  country,  from  what  they  did  in  England  and  Scotland,  is  trace- 
able to  two  sources. 

First ;  to  one  or  two,  perhaps,  of  the  brightest  tnuts  in  the  Irish 
character — love  of  home,  power  of  enjoying  content,  happiness,  and 
all  the  felicity  of  which  our  nature  is  capable,  while  living  in  the 
humblest  sphere  of  life,  and  subsisting  on  the  lowest  class  of  vegeta- 
ble diet^  capable  of  yielding  health  and  strength. 

Secondly  ;  to  having  a  non-resident  proprietary,  who,  in  most 
cases,  instead  of  having  resident  agents  to  look  closely  into  their 
interests,  let  their  property  in  large  lots,  on  long  leases,  at  low  rates, 
to  any  respectable  men  in  the  country,  from  whom  tiiey  could  be 
sure  of  receiving  their  rents  without  any  trouble  to  themselves ;  caring 
little  or  nothing  as  to  what  became  of  the  land  or  how  it  was  managed. 

The  increase  of  the  potato  culture,  the  people  taking  to  it  as  an 
article  of  diet,  and,  finally,  to  entirely  subsisting  on  it,  coupled  witli 
the  high  price  of  corn  and  rapid  increase  of  population,  afforded  these 
landholders  an  opportunity  of  deriving  an  immense  profit  by  the  sub- 
division of  their  lands,  and  the  high  rents  they  realized  soon  brought 
the  system  into  such  favour,  that  it  became  general  over  the  country, 
as  well  where  the  proprietors  were  resident  as  absent,  all  appearing 
equally  regardless  of  the  fearful  danger  of  having  an  immense  popu- 
lation living  on  the  lowest  article  of  human  dietary,  with  the  dreadful 
prospect  always  in  view,  of  having  no  inferior  or  more  plentiful  article 
to  fall  back  on  in  case  of  its  loss  through  disease  and  failure. 

The  check  this  system  received  and  the  fearful  consequences  we 
need  not  further  contemplate.  Suffice  it  to  say  that  the  system 
brought  the  country  into  a  state  the  very  reverse  of  that  suited  to 
a  mixed  husbandry  management,  and  that  its  failure  so  paralyzed 
the  community  as  to  debar  anything  like  improvement  requiring  the 
expenditure  of  capital. 

Starting,  then,  from  the  potato  failure,  we  Imvo  this  country  as 
differently  situated  from  the  other  parts  of  the  United  Kingdom  as  it 
is  well  possible  to  imagine  ;  but  how  it  is,  with  the  total  failure  of 
our  system,  more  progress  has  not  been  made  in  adopting  that  which 
experience  has  proved  successful  in  England  and  Scotland  is  what 
requires  most  earnest  attention. 

The  principal  causes  of  the  slow  progress  of  improvement  may  be 
traced  to  three  main  sources — viz. ;  ignorance,  want  of  capital,  and, 
above  all,  want  of  proper  security  for  the  large  outlay  necessary  both 
for  permanent  improvements  and  cultivating  and  enriching  a  worn- 
out  cotchered  country  so  as  to  bring  it  into  a  fit  state  to  be  managed 
profitably  under  a  system  of  high  farming ;  and  not  only  a  want  of 
proper  security  but  a  total  want  of  the  thorough  conGdence,  good 
understanding,  and  social  intercourse  on  a  friendly  footing,  which 
should  exist  between  the  two  classes  of  the  community,  whose 
interests,  in  every  particular,  should  be  identical,  and  not  only  the 
want  of  such  feelings,  but,  unfortunately,  the  active  existence  at 
the  very  reverse. 
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Ignorance  of  Ibo  advantages  derivable  from  a  proper  rotation  of 
crops,  and  of  the  means  of  converting  green  crops  into  marketable 
produce  in  the  shape  of  beef,  mutton,  butter,  and  wool,  and  at  the 
same  time  creating  an  adequate  supply  of  manure,  to  reimburse  the 
farm  for  the  direct  draw  on  it  by  the  cereal  crops,  doubtless  had, 
at  first,  much  to  do  with  retarding  the  progress  of  the  country. 

But  the  Irish,  as  a  whole,  are  a  sharp  quick-sighted  people,  than 
whom  none  are  more  alive  to  anything  touching  their  own  interest ; 
or  who  more  readily  adapt  themselves  to  any  new  position  in  which 
they  fiud  themselves  placed  ;  and  therefore  want  of  knowledge  can 
only  be  looked  on  as  a  temporary  hindrance  to  the  rapid  spread  of 
improvement.  Sufficient  instances  are  to  be  found  wherever  there 
existed  a  resident  proprietor,  who  had  at  all  kept  his  lands  to- 
gether, and  who  chanced  to  be  rich  enough  to  be  able  to  assist 
them,  during  the  first  heavy  pressure  of  the  famine,  of  how  admirably 
and  quickly  they  adapted  themselves  to  the  entirely  new  state  of 
things  ;  though  having  much  greater  difficulties  to  contend  with,  in 
having  to  accomplish  for  themselves  more  than  did  ever  the  English 
or  Scotch  farmers,  as  they  had  to  do,  in  nearly  all  cases,  the  whole  of 
the  permanent  improvements. 

Stress  has  been  laid  on  the  difficulty  of  introducing  improved 
machinery  owing  to  the  incapacity  of  the  people  to  work  it  But  of 
the  fallacy  of  such  an  idea  we  have  ample  proof  wherever  anything 
of  improved  management  exists — and  it  will  be  found  that  in  prac- 
tice no  people  in  the  world  are  quicker  in  learning  the  working  of  all 
classes  of  machinery  than  the  Irish — if  their  sympathies  and  interest 
are  but  once  properly  enlisted. 

Want  of  capitci  is  by  far  a  greater  and  more  lasting  hindrance  to 
the  development  of  the  agricultural  resources  of  the  country. 

At  the  famine,  few,  if  any,  of  the  cotcher  tenants  were  possessed 
of  wealth,  and  the  middle  men,  but  too  prone  to  imitate  their  su- 
periors, spent  the  greater  portion  of  their  time  out  of  the  country, 
living  fully  up  to,  if  not  beyond,  their  incomes,  and  most  of  the  small 
proprietors  were  in  the  same,  if  not  in  a  worse  position.  So  when 
the  crash  came  there  was  nothing  to  fall  back  on. 

Time  wore  on,  the  corn  laws  had  been  repealed,  and  the  change 
acted  almost  with  magic  infiuence  in  stimulating  English  manufac- 
tures, which,  among  the  gieat  results,  pi*oduced  an  unlocked  for  de- 
mand for  beef,  mutton,  butter,  and  wool. 

Meanwhile  Ireland  lay  prostrate  ;  none  had  the  means  to  convert 
her  hard-worked  cotcher  country  into  moderate-sized  farms  with 
proper  house  accommodation,  drained,  roaded,  and  well  fenced,  so  as 
to  bring  them  within  the  possibility  of  being  economically  worked. 

The  sudden  greatly  increased  consumption  and  consequent  extra 
enhanced  demand  for  beef  and  mutton  in  the  English  market  soon 
produced  a  corresponding  effect  on  the  price  of  store  stock  ;  so  much 
so  as  to  convert  their  breeding  and  rearing  into  a  profitable  busi- 
ness. Thus  it  became  the  order  of  the  day  to  clear  the  lands,  throw 
them  to  grass,  and  stock  them  with  young  cattle  and  sheep.    And 
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it  was  oiily  natural  a  poor  proprietary  should  adopt  the  course  of 
dismissing  the  population  in  preference  to  attempting  a  set  of  improve- 
ments involving  an  outlay  even  beyond  the  then  fee-simple  value  of 
their  lands,  when  a  door  was  opened  to  them  through  which  a  mode- 
rate income  was  derivable.  And  this  movement  received  an  addi- 
tional stimulus  from  the  great  amount  of  feeding  even  the  poorest 
lands  produce,  when  first  sown  with  clover.  But  as  the  clovers  died 
out  the  natural  unproductiveness  of  these  lands  became  apparent,  and 
in  a  great  measure  from  the  want  of  capital,  Irish  farming,  by  degrees , 
settled  down  into  its  present  miserably  unproductive  chai'acter. 

But  I  imagine,  I  hear  it  asked,  how  can  this  be  the  case  when  we 
have  the  Board  of  Works  and  when  there  is  public  money  to  draw 
could  it  but  be  profitably  employed  ?  Those  who  entertain  such  an 
opinion  have  no  adequate  idea  of  the  capital  necessary,  nor  are  they  ac- 
quainted with  the  generally  small  profits  derivable  from  farming,  and 
can  know  nothing  of  the  fact  that  farming,  at  best,  is  but  a  slow  business. 

To  convert  a  worn-out  cotchered  country  into  a  state  anything 
approaching  to  the  productiveness  attained  in  many  parts  of  England 
and  Scotland  would  require  an  outlay,  in  most  cases,  little  short  of 
the  present  fee-simple  value  of  the  lands.  And  though  we  have  the 
Board  of  Works,  and  public  money  to  borrow,  it  is  rendered  in  a 
great  measure  inoperative  (except  for  drainage)  by  the  rate  of  in- 
terest, as  no  farming  can  pay  6^  per  cent,  on  the  money  expended  in 
permanent  improvements.  Even  in  drainage  it  is  over  much  to  expect 
from  the  tenant,  though  it  pays  in  nearly  all  cases  where  the  arterial 
drainage  is  perfect.  But  though  it  may  answer  in  drainage,  where  is  the 
man  in  any  other  business  would  think  of  building  onatwenty-one  years 
lease  ?  Wonderful,  indeed,  would  be  the  profits  on  farming  could  they 
stand  such  interest  on  money  expended  on  permanent  improvements. 

After  lengthened  consideration  and  watching  its  working,  even  on 
the  properties  of  some  great,  good,  and  liberal  men,  who  suppply  the 
money  themselves  at  a  uniform  interest  of  £6  per  cent,  the  conclu* 
sion  will  be  arrived  at,  that,  for  the  most  part,  tenants  by  draining  im- 
prove their  position,  and  the  contrary  by  building.  Strange  would  it  be 
indeed  if  otherwise,  for  money  thus  expended  is  tantamount  to  an  out- 
lay in  tlie  purchase  of  property,  for  it  converts  a  precarious  and  varying 
into  a  steikdy  and  certain  income,  in  fact,doubles  the  fee-simple  value  of 
the  property,  therefore  to  expect  more  interest  than  can  be  got  by  pur- 
chase of  land  in  the  best  localities,  or  from  the  funds,  is  unreasonable. 

If  drainage  were  done  on  the  principles  of  giving  an  equal  advan- 
tage to  landlord  and  tenant — for  the  first  twenty-one  years  the  inte- 
rest should  be  paid  in  equal  parts  by  each,  then  the  tenant  to  be 
subject  to  a  permanent  rise  equal  to  half  interest,  or  the  expense 
might  be  divided  over  forty-two  years.  On  the  other  more  expen- 
sive and  less  directly  remunerative  improvements,  such  as  reading, 
fencing,  building,  &c.,  it  should  be  divided  at  least  over  sixty-three 
years  ;  but  in  all  cases  the  tenant  could  considerably  cheapen  the  work 
by  doing  the  haulage,  as  it  is  a  class  of  labour  he  could  do  without 
much  direct  outlay.     And  without  a  proprietary  satisfied  to  thus 
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sustain,  at  first,  some  direct  loss,  but  slow  progress  can  be  made  in 
agricultural  improyement.  But  as  a  counterbalance  to  the  first 
direct  loss,  it  should  be  borne  in  mind  that  there  is  a  considerable 
set  ofi*  in  the  extra  security  afforded  for  rent,  inasmuch  as  the 
improvements  render  the  farmer  much  more  independent  of  the 
vicissitudes  of  our  climate,  and  save  him  from  being  wholly  depen- 
dent on  any  one  crop,  or  that  his  solvency  should  hinge  on  any 
particular  branch  of  his  business. 

But  want  of  capital  is  not  the  only  great  drawback,  for  if  it  were, 
as  time  wears  on  it  would  be  assuredly  overcome.  England  and 
Scotland  never  made  the  outlay  at  once,  nor,  even  if  the  money 
necessary  had  been  at  hand,  could  it  have  been  done.  It  was  now  a 
little,  then  a  little,  as  experience  pointed  the  way,  and  the  same 
course  is  clearly  open  to  us  even  now.  There  a  resident  proprietary  , 
took  an  interest  in  the  work,  going  hand  in  hand  with  their  tenantry, 
the  one  doing  all  of  a  permanent  and  fixed  character,  stimulating  and 
guiding  the  whole  by  practically  experimenting,  extensively,  in  fin- 
ing, and  the  others  spending  their  time,  energy,  and  profits  on 
purchase  of  manures  and  machinery,  and  following  up  improve- 
ments in  breeding  and  bringing  to  the  highest  point  of  perfection 
all  our  domestic  animals,  and  on  improved  cultivation  and  increased 
manuring,  so  as  even  to  change  the  very  character  of  soils.  And  while 
thus  harmoniously  working,  with  their  every  feeling,  aspiration,  and 
interest  identical,  the  one  class  secured  to  the  other  the  profits  of 
their  expenditure  on  the  soil,  by  short  leases  in  the  one  country,  and 
in  the  other  by  rather  more  advantageous  agricultural  customs. 

The  high  state  of  British  agricultural  development  was  brought 
about  by  degrees,  and  by  a  combination  of  circumstances  that  to 
such  an  end  were  highly  conducive.  It  was  produced  by  a  large 
landed  proprietary,  residing  on  their  own  properties  (their  t^ 
necessities  requiring  but  a  small  portion  of  their  incomes)  and  being 
induced  to  spend  a  large  portion  of  the  annual  profits  of  the  produc- 
tion of  the  soil  back  on  itself  again,  so  as  to  still  further  increase 
its  productiveness,  and  also  by  securing  to  the  tenants  the  benefits 
of  their  outlay,  in  improved  cultivation  and  additional  manuring, 
thereby  inducing  them  out  of  their  usual  profits  to  lay  by  part  to 
be  afresh  invested,  thus  constantly  increasing  the  working  and 
reproductive  capital  of  the  country. 

Such  are  the  circumstances  under  which  British  agriculture  has 
arrived  at  its  present  state  of  development.  But  with  us  a  contrary 
state  of  things  is  in  existence.  For  the  most  part  we  have  a  non- 
resident proprietary,  having  few  sympathies  or  aspirations  in 
common  with  their  tenantry,  and  holding  little  or  no  intercourse  with 
them  but  through  their  agents  and  bailiffs,  while  the  worst  passions  of 
all  are  constantly  fanned  into  open  fiame  by  struggles  and  contentions 
over  their  political  and  religious  differences.  When  we  add  to  this 
state  of  things  that  the  holdings  are  small,  the  people  poor,  and 
that  from  infancy  they  have  been  reared  and  bred  up  in  a  spirit  of 
disloyalty  and  dissatisfaction   to  the  British  rule  and  constitution, 
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and  thai  coDseqaentlj  the  proprietarjr  care  not  for  them,  and  will  not 
go  hand  in  hand  with  them  in  the  labour  of  remodelling  the  conntrj, 
nor  give  them  any  permanent  independent  secaritj  in  Uieir  holdings, 
is  it  to  be  wondered  at  if  we  find  Irish  agriculture  in  its  present 
state  of  backwardness  ? 

It  may  be  said  that  this  is  an  over-drawn  picture,  and  doubtless 
we  have  many  bright  examples  of  a  better  state  of  things,  and  where 
such  exists  improvement  is  rapidly  taking  place.  That,  however, 
this  is  but  by  fiu:  too  true  a  representation  of  the  general  condition 
of  matters  is  unquestionable. 

With  the  existence  of  the  various  causes  that  tend  to  disturb  the 
loyalty,  peace,  and  harmonious  working  of  the  community  it  is  not 
to  be  wondered  at  that  we  find  industry  crippled  and  capital  wanting, 
and  under  such  a  state  of  things  it  is  hopeless  to  expect  any  great, 
general,  and  rapid  improvement  in  developing  our  agricultural  re- 
sources, and  it  becomes  evident  there  is  a  necessity  for  the  interven- 
tion of  the  law  between  the  two  classes  of  the  community. 

But  though  it  is  evident  there  is  a  great  necessity  for  the  interven- 
tion of  the  law  between  the  proprietary  and  tenantry  of  the  country 
it  is  by  no  means  clear  what  shape  such  intervention  should  take. 

On  a  first  look  at  the  question,  the  remedy  that  most  readily  pre- 
sents itself  is  to  oblige  all  lands  to  be  let  on  lease.  But  on  a  closer 
examination  of  the  subject  this  would  be  found  to  be  anything  but  a 
desirable  mode  of  procedure.  For  to  any  acquainted  with  the  large 
expenditure  necessary,  the  slowness  of  agricultural  development, 
and  lightness  of  profits,  it  would  be  apparent  that  farmers  have  not 
capital  sufficient  for  both  the  permanent  improvement,  and  enrich- 
ing, clearing,  and  bringing  the  land  into  proper  cultivation. 

Even  where  possessed  of  large  means,  coupled  with  industry  and 
perseverance,  which,  doubtless,  would  accomplish  wonders,  there  can 
be  no  doubt  that  ordinary  agricultural  leases  would  only  act  as  traps 
for  the  tenant's  capital,  for  the  lands  would  not  be  more  than  in  order 
when  a  twenty-one  years'  lease  had  expired.  If  long  leases  were 
made  compulsory,  it  would  convert  the  proprietors  into  a  set  of 
Shylocks  demanding  their  pound  of  fiesh  to  be  devoured  out  of 
the  country,  thus  rendering  permanent  the  evils  of  absenteeism. 

Without  assistance  from  the  proprietors  it  would  be  centuries 
before  the  tenants,  along  with  providing  for  their  families,  could,  out 
of  their  profits,  bring  the  country  into  a  high  state  of  fertility,  so  that 
such  legislation  would  only  perpetuate  the  evils  it  strove  to  remedy. 

The  true  principle  of  land  improvement  is  to  have  the  greatest 
possible  amount  of  the  profits  derivable  from  its  productive  powers 
expended  back  on  itself  again  so  as  to  still  further  increase  and 
develop  its  productiveness. 

In  England  and  Scotland  this  was  brought  to  bear  by  having  a 
large  proprietary,  not  spendthrifts,  nor  prone  to  voluptuousness  or 
extravagance  of  any  kind,  but  living  on  moderate  portions  of  their 
vast  incomes,  thus  having  ample  means  at  their  disposal  for  all 
expenditure  that  could  add  to  the  productiveness  of  their  properties. 
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la  this  country  the  two  great  drawbacks  to  rapid  agricoltaral 
development  are  want  of  capital  and  want  of  that  Uiorough  feeling 
of  security  required  to  ensure  the  full  and  unrestrained  application 
of  time,  industry,  energy,  and  capital. 

These  great  wants  can  be  advantageously  supplied  in  two  ways. 

First,  by  the  Grovernment  supplying  the  proprietors  with  the 
means  necessary  for  accomplishing  the  permanent  improvements, 
coupling  the  advance  with  the  stipulation  that  where  not  in  the  pro- 
prietor's hands  the  lands  should  be  let  on  lease  according  to  the  class 
of  improvement  and  rate  of  interest,  and  where  in  the  proprietor's 
hands,  if  afterwards  lot,  to  be  so,  in  accordance  with  the  length  there 
would  be  to  run,  if  leased  at  time  of  loan. 

To  make  money  thus  granted  available,  improvements  should  be 
divided  into  classes,  the  money  supplied  on  different  terms,  and  re- 
payment divided  over  various  numbers  of  years,  and  for  the  most 
expensive  and  less  directly  remunerative  to  be  given  at  rates  so  low 
as  even  to  cause  some  loss  to  the  imperial  treasury  ;  for  if  the 
granting  of  money  thus  caused  the  giving  of  leases  to  a  properly- 
selected  class  of  tenants,  it  would  soon  create  an  industrious,  pros- 
perous, contented,  and  loyal  population  which  would  save  the  com- 
munity more  in  less  expenses  than  could  be  lost  by  a  slight  deficiency 
in  the  rate  of  interest  on  money  thus  employed. 

The  permanent  improvements  should  be  divided  into  three 
classes,  viz. : — First,  drainage ;  second,  reading,  fencing,  subsoiiing, 
clearing,  repairing  of  buildings,  arterial  drainage,  &c.,  &c. ;  third, 
building  farm  offices,  labourers'  and  tenants'  houses. 

Drainage,  where  not  burdened  with  any  outfall  expenses,  could  be 
done,  as  at  present,  by  money  granted  at  self-repaying  rate  of  interest 
within  twenty-one  years,  coupled  with  a  stipulation  for  a  thirty-cue 
years'  lease  to  the  tenant.  For,  after  all,  drainage  is  but  the  first 
step  towards  improvement,  and  is  in  many  cases  of  little  avail, 
unless  followed  up  with  deep  tillage  and  liberal  manuring,  and  to  be 
amply  reimbursed,  the  tenant  would  require  at  least  a  thirty-one 
years  lease.  And  with  the  rent  and  selection  left  entirely  to  the 
proprietor,  it  would  not  bo  too  much  to  ask,  where  public  money 
was  given  for  the  improvement  of  private  property,  that  a  man  fit  to 
be  placed  in  an  independent  position  should  be  selected  as  tenant. 

The  repayment  of  the  money  for  the  second  class  of  improve- 
ments should  bo  spread  at  least  over  thirty-two  years,  coupled  witli 
a  lease  to  the  tenant  for  forty-two  years,  and,  to  bo  available  on  all 
classes  of  land,  would  require  to  be  granted  at  a  rate  of  interest  so 
low  as  that  some  slight  loss  would  be  incurred. 

On  the  third  class  of  improvements,  the  repayment  should  be 
extended  over  sixty-three  years,  coupled  with  a  lease  to  the  tenaut 
of  from  seventy  to  eighty  years,  and  at  a  rate  of  interest  causing 
still  greater  loss  than  in  the  second  class.  For,  to  get  a  profit  out  of 
building,  is  impossible,  until  the  lands  are  got  into  good  heart  and 
full  swing  for  production. 

That  a  scheme  of  the  kind  could  bo  arranged  so  as,  with  a  com- 
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parativelj  small  loss  of  public  money,  to  materially  stimulate  the 
agricultural  improYemeut  of  the  country,  there  can  be  little  doubt, 
though  the  limits  of  a  paper  such  as  this  do  not  admit  of  its  being 
treated  in  detail,  and  the  ability  may  be  wanting  to  make  its  feasi- 
bility fully  apparent 

The  second  way  in  which  agricultural  improvements  could  be 
advantageously  stimulated  is  by  at  once  cutting  the  Gordian  knot, 
and  doing  away  with  the  laws  of  primogeniture  and  entail. 

Whilst  disclaiming  any  wish  to  advocate  what  may  be  called 
republicanism,  or  any  tendency  to  propagate  democracy  (for  our 
English  connexion  guards  against  any  such  result),  there  can  be  no 
doubt  such  a  course,  though  its  first  operations  might  be  slow,  would 
eventually  have  a  desirable  effect.  For,  the  transfer  of  property 
once  set  at  liberty,  land  would  soon  pass  into  the  hands  by  which 
it  could  be  managed  to  the  most  advantage,  as  it  would  be  found, 
wherever  its  resources  were  not  properly  developed,  that  the  money 
which  could  be  obtained  for  it  on  sale  would  be  a  more  profitable 
investment. 

But  it  by  no  means  follows  that  largo  properties  would  be  done 
away  with.  On  the  contrary,  under  various  circumstances,  they  would 
rapidly  iucrease  and  become  much  more  extended.  For  it  would 
l>e  found,  with  a  resident  proprietary  and  close  looking  after,  they 
could  be  more  economically  managed,  and  consequently  would  not 
only  remain,  but  it  is  probable  would  become  greatly  augmented. 


On  the  Same.    By  William  Malcomson. 

IN  offering  an  opinion  on  the  question  now  under  discussion,  I  feel 
that  it  may  appear  presumptuous  for  one  who  is  so  little  connected 
with  land,  to  offer  h|s  suggestions  for  consideration,  but  believing 
that  there  is  no  question  so  intimately  connected  with  the  future  of 
Ireland  as  the  land  question,  1  trouble  the  Section  with  the  views 
I  lately  expressed  before  a  Committee  of  the  House  of  Lords,  pre- 
sided over  by  the  Marquis  of  Clanricarde. 

The  opinions  which  I  then  expressed  were,  that  until  compensation 
for  his  improvements  to  the  tenant  was  legalized,  we  should  not  have 
tliat  general  improvement  in  the  agriculture  of  the  country  which  was 
desirable. 

The  mode  I  suggested  of  recompensing  the  tenant  should  he  be 
called  on  to  give  up  his  holding,  or  should  he  lease  and  transfer  his 
interest  to  another,  was,  that  on  the  termination  of  the  occupancy, 
whether  holding  under  a  lease  or  from  year  to  year,  the  letting  value 
of  the  land  should  be  ascertained,  and  fifteen  years'  purchase  of  the 
increased  letting  value  to  be  recognized  as  due  to  the  tenant  and 
five  years  purchase  go  to  the  landlord. 

We  shall  never  develop  the  full  energy  of  the  occupier  without 
giving  him  an  ownership  in  his  outlay,  whether  of  money  or  of 
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labour,  in  bringing  his  farm  into  the  highest  state  of  improyement 
and  production,  and  any  holders  of  land  who  do  not  bring  it  up  to 
this  standard  and  are  discouraged  from  doing  so  fnsm  the  state  of  the 
law,  deserve  consideration. 

But  I  may  be  told  that  legislative  enactments,  to  do  this,  would  be 
interfering  with  the  rights  of  property.  The  legislature  has  already 
interfered  largely  for  the  benefit  of  the  community  in  what  may  be 
also  called  the  rights  of  property.  All  of  us  who  are  millowners 
know  that  though  wo  may  have  many  thousand  pounds'  worth  of 
money  invested  in  machinery,  and  that  we  should  receive  a  much 
larger  return  from  that  investment  if  we  conld  work  it  twelve 
hours  in  the  day  instead  of  ten,  the  legislature  says,  No;  it  may  be  for 
your  benefit,  but  the  health  of  your  workers  demands  consideration ; 
it  is  an  injury  to  them,  and  we  forbid  it. 

Some  of  us  are  interested  in  carrying  what  are  known  as  steerage 
passengers  in  expensive  steam  ships  to  America ;  the  l^islature  not 
only  limits  the  number  allowed  to  be  carried,  but  requires  the  steam 
shipowners  to  have  a  larger  crew  than  is  needful  to  navigate  the 
vessel. 

Owners  of  mines,  though  they  could  work  them  at  less  cost,  are 
not  allowed  to  employ  women  underground,  and  I  might  cite  nume- 
rous otlier  cases  in  which  the  l^slature  interferes,  and  very  properly, 
for  the  benefit  of  the  general  interests  of  the  community. 

I  think  it  will  not  be  difficult  to  show  that  a  similar  interference 
for  the  protection  of  the  interests  of  the  tenant  would  be  of  advan- 
tage  not  only  to  that  class  of  the  community,  but  to  the  interests  of 
the  landlords  also. 

No  one  denies  but  that  if  the  tenants'  right  to  so  large  a  proportion 
of  his  improvements  were  recognized,  a  very  great  stimulus  would 
be  given  to  the  industry  of  that  class  all  over  the  country.  The 
deposits  in  the  banks  of  which  the  Lord-Lieutenant  so  lately  boasted, 
as  one  of  the  indications  of  increasing  prosperity  in  Ireland  might 
decrease,  but  the  money  would  be  invested  where  it  would  bring  a 
much  better  return  in  the  improvement  of  the  land,  a  large  pro- 
portion of  our  unemployed  labour  would  also  be  absorbed  in  the 
same  way,  and  the  labour  of  the  occupier  himself  and  his  familj 
would  be  so  much  stimulated  that  making  their  farm  their  bank  they 
would  be  continually  increasing  its  productiveness,  and  thus  in  many 
ways  conferring  advantages  on  others  besides  themselves. 

Attachment  to  the  lands  they  had  so  much  assisted  to  improve 
would  be  developed  in  the  feelings  of  the  younger  branches  of  the 
farmer's  family,  and  they  would  only  move  from  home  when  labour 
was  no  longer  required  to  add  to  the  fertility  or  productiveness  of 
the  farm. 

And  then  as  to  the  increased  productiveness,  the  occupier,  knowing 
he  could  only  be  displaced  from  his  holding  by  his  landlord  recom- 
pensing him  for  his  improvements,  would  find  increased  seconty  in 
increased  Improvements,  as  thereby  increasing  the  money  value 
that  his  landlord  should  pay  hm^  should  he  require  him  to  give  up 
his  holding.  '    ;     '  ' 
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It  is  tho  want  of  this  feeling  of  secority  that  keeps  back  improve- 
ment at  present.  The  fear  of  being  dispossessed  to  make  way  for 
some  one  else  who  would  offer  an  increased  rent,  or  that  his  own 
rent  would  be  raised,  as  is  very  frequently  the  case  should  the 
property  change  owners,  acts  at  present  in  too  many  cases  as  a 
discouragement  on  all  improvement  by  the  tenant. 

But  I  may  be  asked,  what  about  the  landlord's  interests  ?  There  is 
no  doubt  that  improving  his  holding  by  the  occupier  gives  additional 
security  to  the  landlord's  rent,  and  then  if  the  tenant  wishes  to 
dispose  of  his  interests,  the  one-fourth  which  would  by  law  go  to  the 
landlord  in  all  such  cases,  would  be  a  new  source  of  income  to  tho 
proprietor  class.  There  would  be  few  unimproved  properties  were 
the  facilities  for  selling  improvements  granted,  but  those  who  had 
money  would  be  increasing  their  holdings,  and  those  who  had  not 
would  be  making  way  for  the  more  improving  class,  and  the  25  per 
cent,  which  would  go  to  the  landlord  would  in  the  frequent  purchases 
be  found  a  considerable  increase  to  some  of  their  incomes. 

I  will  grant  that  the  power  of  selling  a  part  or  the  entire  of  his 
holding,  with  its  improvements,  would  result  in  properties  being 
divided  into  smaller  holdings  than  many  of  them  are  at  present.  I 
know  that  it  is  the  wish  of  many,  both  of  landlords  and  agents,  to 
limit  the  number  of  occupiers  on  estates ;  but  this,  though  it  may  be 
convenient  for  an  agent,  is,  I  maintain,  injurious  to  the  country. 
There  can  be  little  doubt  but  that  the  small  tillage  farm  supports  a 
large  number  of  persons,  and  produces  more  food  per  acre  than  the 
large  grass  farm,  and  population  is  one  of  the  sources  of  wealth  in  a 
community,  which,  I  fear,  the  desire  for  the  easier  management  of 
large  buildings  is  making  our  large  landed  proprietors  ignore  tho 
thought  of,  but  which  the  community,  in  the  sense  of  its  own  inte- 
rests, should  not  lose  sight  of ;  but  I  am  not  going  to  trouble  you 
with  any  Malthusian  views  on  this  subject. 

But  as  to  the  value  of  the  land  of  properties  farmed  in  large  tracts 
of  from  500  to  1,500  acres,  and  of  the  land  when  smaller  holdings 
are  the  rule,  I  had  a  few  days  since,  while  travelling  in  Grermany, 
an  example  stated  to  me ;  it  was  to  this  effect — in  East  Prussia, 
where  the  farms  are  of  the  large  size,  I  heard  stated  the  value  of 
land  is  from  200  to  250  thalers  per  morgen,  say  something  less  than 
an  English  acre,  while  in  Westphalia^  where  the  holdings  are  small, 
and  the  occupiers,  having  accunmlated  money,  are  competing  with 
each  other  for  its  purchase,  it  ordinarily  sells  for  500  thalers  per 
morgen,  though  th^  quality  of  the  land  in  Westphalia  is  not  better. 
We  may  thus  see  how  an  estate  may  largely  increase  in  its  selling 
value,  by  a  contrary  management  to  that  which  is  the  mode  genei^lly 
adopted  at  present. 

You  are  all  of  yon  acquainted,  who  are  residents  in  this  locality, 
with  the  value  that  the  custom  of  tenant  right  has  been  to  the 
agriculture  and  productiveness  of  the  land  in  the  north  of  Ireland, 
where  it  is  recognized.  I  feel  that  it  would  be  impossible  to  intro- 
duce the  tenant  right  system  of  the  north  into  other  parts  of  Ireland, 
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bat  hold  a  very  strong  opinion  that  it  is  necessary  for  all  classes 
who  are  interested  in  the  future  tranquillity  and  prosperity  of  this 
country  to  look  more  closely  at  this  subject  than  they  have  hitherto 
done  ;  that  it  is  desirable  to  have  a  tenant  proprietory  class,  say,  as 
far  as  their  improvements  entitle  them,  to  feel  themselves  proprietors ; 
that  such  a  class  once  created  in  the  cotmtry  would  be  found  on  the 
side  of  law  and  order,  and  would,  I  feel  sure,  discourage  the  feelings 
of  disloyalty  that  are  too  often  sought  to  be  cultivated  in  the  farmer 
class  in  Ireland ;  that  these  improved  feelings  would  bo  shared  by 
their  families,  and  our  future  emigrants  would  leavo  Ireland  with 
feelings  far  different  from  what  many  go  with  at  present,  and  that  with 
these  improved  feelings  in  those  that  remain,  the  expenses  of  our 
constabulary  and  other  officials  now  requii'ed  to  keep  order  in  many 
parts  of  the  counti-y  would  bo  largely  diminished,  and  the  loyalty 
of  the  Irishmen  not  only  to  his  landlord,  i)ut  the  G-ovcrnment,  be 
altogether  of  a  much  improved  character. 


THE   RESULTS   OF   EMIGRATION.* 

What  are  the  Economic  Results  of  the  continuous  Emigration 
from  Ireland?     By  John  McKane,  M.A. 

HISTORY  tells  us  that  in  all  ages  when  the  population  of  anj 
country  has  increased  beyond  certain  limits,  it  has  sought  out 
new  fields  for  its  labour.  The  mixed  population  of  India  is  Uio  re- 
sult of  successive  immigrations.  In  Africa,  the  French  have  had  to 
pierce  through  many  strata  of  conquering  foreigners  before  thej 
reached  the  original  possessors  of  the  soil.  Greece  and  Rome  studded 
with  colonies  the  territories  that  owned  their  sway,  and  the  Empire  of 
the  Csesars  itself  was  overthrown  by  the  teeming  hordes  which  tho 
North  sent  forth  to  win  themselves  possessions  by  their  swords.  In 
our  own  countries  the  same  causes  have  been  unceasingly  at  work. 
Dane  and  Saxon,  Celt  and  Roman,  have  contributed  to  build  up 
what  is  now  known  as  the  <'  English  people,"  and  this  people  in  its 
turn  has  sent  forth  colonists  to  almost  every  part  of  tho  globe,  and 
has  founded  empires  whose  infancy  is  now  as  full  of  promise  as  their 
manhood  will  be  full  of  glory. 

What  is  the  cause  of  this  ceaseless  movement  of  our  race  ?  Why 
will  not  the  peoples  remain  within  their  ancient  landmarks  and  culti- 
vate the  fields  their  fathers  tilled  before  them  f  The  simple  answer 
is  that  they  cannot.  A  limited  extent  of  the  earth's  surface  can  sup- 
ply food  for  only  a  limited  number,  so  that  a  time  will  come  when 
many,  to  obtain  the  very  necessaries — not  to  speak  of  the  comforts  of 
life,  must  seek  them  in  another  land.  The  old  home  becomes  too 
small  for  its  large  and  rapidly  multiplying  family.  The  harvests 
are  not  fewer  nor  less  productive  ;  but  there  arc  more  to  be  fed. 

Of  late  years  emigration  has  received  an  immense  impetus,  but  this, 
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10  far  from  oocasioniDg  snrprise  is  only  what  any  oca  wlio  had 
itadied  the  facts  might  have  anticipated.  To  sappoae  that  it  is  from 
these  countries  alone  that  the  tide  of  emigration  has  swollen  rapidly 
to  such  aheight  is  a  great  mistake,  for  a  very  marked  increase  is  ob- 
lenrable  in  the  number  of  emigrants  from  other  countries  in  Europe. 
A.bout  forty  years  ago  Great  Britain  and  Ireland  and  Germany  sent 
forth  annually  about  20,000  emigrants ;  now  the  number  has  risen  to 
About  5OO9OOO,  and  of  these  Grermany  contributes  about  155,000, 
Great  Britain  about  19^000,  and  Ireland  the  remainder. 
.  Many  causes  have  tended  to  increase  this  outward  flow  of  the 
people  in  our  own  time.  The  spread  of  education  has  revealed  to 
the  masses  the  riches  of  other  lands,  and  in  the  gold  mines  of  Cali- 
fornia and  Australia,  the  El  Dorado  of  many  an  ancient  dream  is 
found  to  be  a  glorious  reality.  But  other  causes,  besides  the  spread  of 
education,  have  been  at  work.  Increased  facilities  of  communication, 
resulting  from  the  enormous  expansion  of  commerce  under  a  sys- 
tem tending  more  and  more  towards  free  trade  throughout  the 
world,  have  virtually  lessened  the  distance,  greatly  diminished  the 
cost  of  passage,  and  thereby  removed  the  seemingly  impassable  bar- 
rier that  blocked  up  the  way  to  the  distant  goal.  These  are  the 
general  attractive  forces  acting  upon  the  peoples  of  the  old  world,  and 
leading  them  to  America  and  Australia,  and  strong  as  they  are  in 
themselves,  their  influence  has  been  increased  in  some  countries  by 
repellent  forces,  existing,  in  a  greater  or  less  d^ree,  at  home.  Thus, 
in  regard  to  Ireland  it  is  only  necessary  to  mention  the  terrible  famiDO 
and  the  necessary  changes  that  resulted  from  such  a  momentous  in- 
cident. Other  special  causes  have  also  been  at  work,  to  which  I  sliall 
refer  in  the  course  of  this  paper. 

Two  great  practical  questions  naturally  arise  from  a  consideration 
of  the  subject  of  emigration,  and  to  these  very  different  answers  have 
been  given*  The  first  has  reference  to  the  prosperity  of  the  emigrant 
himself;  the  second  to  that  of  the  country  he  leaves  behind.  On 
the  first  there  does  not  exist  much  difference  of  opinion.  Tho 
simple  fact  that  since  1847  the  Irish  emigrants  to  America  have  re- 
mitted upwards  of  £10,000,000  is  conclusive  as  to  the  independence 
and  prosperity  that  they  have  acquired.  Instead  of  living  a 
wretched  life  here,  stagnating  in  hopeless  poverty,  and  trembling  on 
the  verge  of  starvation,  they  have  in  their  new  homes  earned  high 
wages,  and,  in  many  cases,  become  the  proprietors  of  rich  and  fertile 
farms.  Before  a  meeting  of  this  kind,  I  consider  it  unnecessary  to 
enter  into  any  detailed  proof  that  the  Irish  emigrants,  as  a  whole, 
have  most  materially  improved  their  position  by  seeking  new  fields 
of  enterprise  in  the  Southern  and  Western  hemispheres. 

But  another,  and  to  us  more  important,  question  remains  behind. 
What  has  been  the  effect  upon  Ireland  itself  ?  What  is  to  become  of 
a  country  whose  most  industrious  sons  leave  it  in  large  numbers  ? 
Can  it  hope  to  prosper  when  deprived  of  their  labour,  and  when  if 
the  drain  continue  it  may  appear  to  some  that  only  the  very  young 
and  the  very  old  shall  be  left  behind  ?     This  is  a  subject  on  which 
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much  difference  of  opinion  has  arisen.  There  are  some  who  seem'te 
go  80  far  as  to  regard  the  diminnUon  of  the  popnlaiion  as  the  great 
panacea  for  ali  the  ills  of  a  nation,  the  un&iling  medieioe  fat 
every  weakness  of  tlie  social  system^  and  who  are  of  opinion  thai 
when  a  snf&cient  number  shall  be  drawn  off,  we  may  expect  that 
those  who  remain  will  enjoy  the  greatest  possible  amount  of  pros- 
perity. Others  consider  such  a  remedy  as  worse  than  the  disease, 
and  believing  that  the  main  strength  of  a  nation  consists  in  its  hardy 
sons,  they  regard  any  diminution  of  the  population  as  a  diminntion 
of  every  source  of  material  wealth  and  a  withdrawal  of  the  motive 
power  irom  the  great  engine  of  national  prosperity.  I  cannot  agree 
with  either  of  these  extreme  opinions.  It  is  impossible  to  say  at 
once  whether  a  diminution  of  the  population  is  an  injury  or  an  ad* 
vantage  to  a  country.  In  different  circumstances  it  may  be  either 
the  one  or  the  other,  and  we  cannot  determine  which  of  them  it  is 
until  we  consider  the  condition  of  the  country^  at  the  particular 
time,  the  amount  of  its  accumulated  wealth,  the  purposes  to  which 
that  wealth  is  applied,  the  form  of  its  industiy,  and  the  extent  and 
productiveness  of  the  soil  in  relation  to  the  number  of  its  inhabi* 
tants.  When  we  are  in  possession  of  these  data,  and  not  till  thes, 
can  we  decide  with  any  certainty  whether  emigration  in  a  given  ease 
is  an  evil  or  a  good. 

The  most  remarkable  characteristic  of  civilized  as  distinguished 
from  savage  life,  is  the  power  of  co-operation — the  capacity  of  unioo 
to  obtain  desired  results.  This  is  at  once  the  cause  and  Uie  sign  of 
the  knowledge,  security,  and  wealth  that  mark  the  progress  of  s 
people.  The  more  co-operation  is  developed  the  greater  is  the  sd* 
vance  made  by  civilization  ;  and,  as  the  number  of  those  who  con- 
stitute the  population  of  a  particular  country  influences  the  one,  so, 
also,  it  must  influence  the  ether.  But  to  what  extent  does  it  do  so? 
Is  an  increase  of  the  population  always  followed  by  a  greater  amoant 
of  co-operation,  and  a  corresponding  advance  in  the  path  of  indus- 
trial progress?  The  most  cursory  glance  at  the  industrial  condition 
of  the  nations  around  us  will  convince  us  that  this  is  not  the  esse. 
Population,  in  other  words  labour,  is  not  the  sole  requisite.  There 
are  two  others — land  and  capital  ;  and  material  prosperity  does  not 
depend  on  any  one  of  these,  but  is  the  joint  result  of  them  all.  Let 
land  grow  scarce  in  proportion  to  the  number  of  the  inhabitants,  snd 
the  people,  becoming  gradually  overcrowded  and  poor,  mustesespe 
to  another  country  if  they  would  avoid  absolute  want.  Let  laboar 
fail,  and  the  richest  fields  will  remain  almost  useless;  and  if  capitsl 
should  be  wanting,  the  labourer  must  confine  himself  to  raismg  tbe 
barest  necessaries  of  life.  In  all  civilized  countries  these  three  ele- 
ments of  prosperity  are  found  together,  but  in  very  difibrent  propor- 
tions, and  the  result  is  that  corresponding  diversities  exist  in  Uieir 
social  condition.  England,  possessed  of  all  that  skill  which  iithe 
consequence  of  long  ages  of  freedom  and  security,  and  of  the  immense 
accumulations  of  capital  that  have  arisen  from  untiring  energy,  enjoys 
ftll  the  re(][uisitcs  of  national  prosperity.    There  Is  an  annual  inereiit 
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of  capital,  sufficient  to  support  an  almost  indefinite  number  of  labou« 
rers,  who  find  profitable  employment  in  manufacturing  articles  for 
all  the  other  nations  of  the  earth.  When  England  was  thinly 
peopled  it  was  barbarous.  There  was  little  capitfd  in  it»  and  that 
little  was  insecure^  and  the  ancient  Celts,  like  other  uncivilized  raoes^ 
must  often  have  endured  famine  in  a  fertile  land,  which  they  had 
neither  the  skill  nor  capital  to  cultivate.  Now  there  is  a  teeming 
population,  yet  the  country  is  the  richest  and  most  highly  civilixed 
in  the  world.  What  is  the  cause  of  this?  When  a  people  increase 
we  know  that  worse  soils  must  gradually  be  brought  into  cultivation, 
and  that,  if  the  process  be  continued  for  any  length  of  time,  the 
masses  must  sink  in  the  social  scale  until  they  reach  a  condition  of 
abject  misery.  But  in  England  an  increase  of  population  has  been 
attended  with  the  contrary  efiect.  The  people  ai-e  now  better  fed, 
better  clothed,  and  better  housed  than  ever  they  were,  though  they 
are  now  probably  twenty  times  as  numerous  as  when  Caesar  first  be* 
held  the  white  coasts  of  Southern  Britain.  The  reason  is  that 
capital  is  abundant,  that  manufactures  flourish,  and  that  the  busy 
millions  that  swarm  in  her  cities  are  not  de|)endent  for  their  food  on 
the  limited  soil  that  form  their  island  home.  By  the  adoption  of 
free  trade,  conmierce,  escaped  from  the  trammels  in  which  it  had 
been  previously  confined,  bounded  forward  at  an  exceptional  pace, 
and  the  development  of  steam-communication,  by  land  and  sea, 
brought  to  her  doors  the  products  of  all  countries.  In  return  for 
these  imports  England  gives  her  manufactures,  and  in  this  way  the 
nations  of  the  earth  mutually  assist  and  benefit  each  other,  and 
each  supplies  from  its  abundance  what  the  others  most  require. 

It  is  easy  to  see  that  whilst  England  ofilsrs  such  inducements  to 
honest  exertion,  any  very  extensive  emigration  of  the  working  classes, 
such  as  has  taken  place  from  Ireland,  is  not  only  becoming  more 
and  more  impossible,  but  would  detract  materially  from  the  national 
prosperity.  Every  advance  in  mechanical  and  chemical  skill,  intro- 
ducing  new  and  costly  machinery,  requires  an  improved  distribution 
and  increased  co-operation  of  the  workers,  in  order  to  obtain  the 
maximum  of  economy  ;  yet,  notwithstanding  all  the  inventions  by 
which  labour  is  economized,  the  number  of  the  employed  continues 
to  increase ;  and  while  the  condition  of  the  country  remains  un- 
changed it  will  do  so.  In  the  opinion  of  some,  the  morality  of  the 
people  or  the  security  of  the  State  may  render  an  extreme  increase 
of  manufacturing  population  undesirable.  I  believe  that  these  fears 
are  groundless  ;  but  whether  this  be  so  or  not,  the  subject  is  one  with 
which  political  economy  has  no  concern.  This  science  deals  merely 
with  the  amount  and  kind  of  the  national  wealth;  and  the  conclu- 
sion to  which  it  leads  is,  that  such  a  manufacturing  country  as 
England,  with  an  abundant  supply  of  capital  and  free  trade,  may 
have  an  almost  indefinite  increase  to  its  population  consistently  with 
continued  advancement  in  every  kind  of  material  comfort.  It  would 
be  an  alarming  symptom,  therefore,  if  the  population  were  observed 
to  undergo  any  very  great  diminution ;  and  if  tbe  places  of  those 
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who  left  were  not  fiUed  up  by  the  natural  increase  or  by  immi- 
gration. 

But    there    are    other  countries,  such  as    Switzerland,    which, 
although  they  do  not  depend  to  any  great  extent  on  manufactures  for 
their  prosperity,  still  would  feel   an  extensive  emigration  to  be  a 
calamity.    There  the  land  is  not  only  cultivated  but  owned  by  the 
labourers  who  are  termed  peasant  proprietors.     In  such  coontries 
population  increases    slowly,    and  almost  all  the  members  of  the 
family  may  be  occupied  upon  their  farms,  owing  to  the  high  degree 
of  cultivation  which  the  fact  of  ownership  makes  them  willing  to 
adopt.     If,  then,  any  great  diminution  of  their  numbers  were  sud- 
denly to  take  place  their  farms  would  not  be   so   highly  culti- 
vated, and  there  would  be  such  a  material  diminution  of  agricultural 
produce  as  would  press  severely  upon  even  the  small  manufacturing 
population  that  these  countries  support.     How,  on  the  other  hand, 
would  their  prosperity  be  affected  by  any  considerable  increase  of 
the  population  ?      Clearly  it  would  be  diminished.     For  the  almost 
universal  testimony  is  that  the  magic  influence  of  owning  their  own 
little  farms  has  given  such  a  stimulus  to  agriculture  that  in  the 
present  condition  of  mechanical  and  chemical  knowledge  it  would 
be  difficult  to  obtain  much  greater  returns  from  the  soiL     It  is  true 
that  if  the  extra  population  could  be  employed  in  manufactures  the 
result  might  be  different ;  but  the  capital  and  skill  necessary  to  the 
extensive  production  of  manufactures  cannot  be  acquired  suddenly. 
They  are  the  result  of  fostering  care  and  patient  industry,  and  of  a 
long  struggle  against  difficulties.    If,  therefore,  the  people  in  the 
countries  where  peasant  proprietorship  prevails,  were  to  be  increased, 
an  increased  number  must  necessarily  be  employed  in  agriculture,  as 
being  the  only  occupation  open  to  them ;  and  although  they  might 
succeed  in  obtaining  a  greater  absolute  amount  of  produce  from  the 
soil,  the  increase  would  not  be  at  all  proportionate  to  the  number 
employed,  and  the  inevitable  consequence  would  be  that  the  country 
would  recede  from  its  former  prosperity.     £ach  individual  would  be 
forced  to  content  himself  with  fewer  of  the  necessaries  and  comforts 
and  luxiu*ies  of  life ;  and  in  the  end,  if  the  increase  went  on,  faminei 
pestilence,  and  death  would  be  the  result  until  the  population  re- 
turned to  something  like  its  former  numbers.     Emigration,  then, 
would  become  a  blessing,  and  not  the  reverse,  for  it  would  restore 
the  people  to  their  former  condition. 

The  countries  of  the  New  World  have  no  reason  to  fear  any  cala- 
mity in  the  rapid  multiplying  of  the  population.  To  them,  on  the 
contrary,  it  assumes  the  form  of  a  positive  good.  In  America  and 
AustraUa  there  is  a  vast  extent  of  fertile  soil  still  unoccupied,  and 
ready  to  yield  the  most  bounteous  returns  to  man's  industry.  There 
the  people  enjoy  a  double  inheritance,  for  they  are  enriched  with  all 
the  bounties  that  nature  can  bestow,  and  are  endowed,  also,  with  eveiy 
advantage  of  liberty,  order,  education,  and  mechanical  power  whici 
their  ancestors  have  acquired  during  a  long  course  of  ages. 

What  they  especially  require  is  labour,  and  every  increase  of  the 
population  is  for  their  increased  gain. 
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I  have  thus  endeavoured  to  outline  the  kw  of  emigration  before 
approaching  the  verj  difficult  subject  of  the  economic  efiectfl  of  a 
continaed  emigration  from  our  own  country. 

A  few  jears  ago  the  universal  cry  was,  that  Ireland's  miseries  all 
sprung  from  an  excessive  population,  and  that  the  country  could  only 
be  saved  by  extensive  emigration.  The  Grovernment  of  the  countnr 
was  loudly  called  upon  to  assist  in  the  work  ;  but  the  sternest  of  aU 
necessities,  the  absolute  want  of  food,  had  a  far  greater  power  than 
any  intervention  of  Government,  and  in  less  than  a  quarter  of  a  cen- 
tury more  than  a  quarter  of  her  people  had  left  the  shores  of  Ireland 
and  sought  out  for  themselves  new  homes  in  distant  lands.  On  the 
eve  of  the  famine,  the  population  of  the  island  must  have  reached 
nearly  eight  millions  and  a  half;  it  is  now  about  five  millions  and  a 
half;  and  even  these  figures  fail  to  show  the  real  change,  as  they  do 
not  show  what  the  natural  increase  would  have  been.  The  tide  of 
emigration  which  then  set  in  still  continues  to  flow,  and  now  a  fear 
is  expressed  that  if  this  continues  production  must  come  to  a  stand- 
still within  the  country,  and  as  great  anxiety  is  shown  to  find  some 
means  by  which  the  people  may  be  induced  to  stay  at  home,  as  was 
formerly  shown  to  discover  the  means  by  which  they  might  be 
encouraged  to  leave  it.  In  this  new  phase  of  the  public  mind  ^ere  is 
too  great  a  proneness  to  forget  the  past.  But  if  we  seek  to  ascertain 
what  was  the  condition  of  the  vast  population  even  previous  to  the 
£unine  years,  we  shall  learn  enough  to  make  us  hope  that  such  a 
condition  may  never  return  again.  Professor  Ingram,  speaking  of 
those  who  deplore  the  emigration,  says:  ''  While  intensely  alive  to 
the  immediate  material  inconvenience  and  moral  pain  which  the 
emigrants  feel  on  leaving  their  homes,  they  forget  the  far  worse 
miseries  which  lie  but  a  little  way  behind  us  in  our  national  history. 
They  forget  the  terrible  picture  of  chronic  destitution  given  by  the 
Commissioners  of  1834,  and  repeated,  without  any  alleviation  of  its 
gloomy  tints,  by  the  Devon  Commission  of  1845.  They  forget  the 
83  per  cent,  of  our  rural  population,  who,  in  1845,  were  found  dwel- 
ling in  wretched  cabins  unfit  for  human  habitation.''  At  that  time 
the  standard  of  comfort — if  we  can  speak  of  a  standard  at  all  in  such 
a  case — was  very  low.  The  potato  afforded  a  cheap  means  of  sub* 
sistence,  and  the  population  increased  until  even  enough  of  that  food 
was  scarcely  obtainable  by  the  lower  classes.  The  great  body  of  the 
people  were  barely  able  to  earn  the  merest  necessaries  of  life.  The 
cottier  farmers  struggled  so  much  for  the  small  patches  of  land  into 
which  the  country  was  divided,  that  they  paid  or  promised,  for  its 
use  or  abuse,  a  price  that  left  them  almost  as  poor  as  the  class 
beneath  them.  They  never  dreamt  of  reaping  profit  by  farming. 
They  lived  from  hand  to  mouth,  and  were  content,  if,  in  the  struggle 
for  life,  they  were  able  to  gain  the  barest  subsistence.  Ignorance 
went  hand  in  hand  with  destitution,  for,  as  Mr.  Mill  observes, 
'*  Education  is  not  compatible  with  extreme  poverty.  It  is  impos- 
sible effectually  to  teach  an  indigent  population.''  Those  who,  in 
happier  circumstances,  would  have  been  scholars,  were  made  labou- 
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rers  bj  poverty,  and  so  the  people,  from  generation  to  generation, 
became  more  numerous,  more  poor,  and  more  ignorant,  until  the 
famine  came  and  drove  them  bejond  the  ocean,  or  swept  them  into 
their  unknown  graves.  Ireland  was  wholly  unfitted  to  bear  such 
a  pressure  as  was  put  upon  it  by  the  fkiiure  of  her  chief  crop.  She 
had  no  unlimited  extent  of  rich  virgin  soil  on  which  to  fall  back,  no 
.extensive  manufactures  which  might  have  given  remunerative 
employment  to  those  who  were  unable  to  support  themselves  by 
agriculture.  When  the  potato  crop  failed  all  was  lost.  The  pauper 
masses  were  uprooted  fh)m  the  soil  to  which  they  had  clung  with 
such  unreasoning  tenacity.  They  had  no  resource  but  the  poor- 
house  or  emigration,  and  it  is  not  a  matter  of  regret  that  many  of 
them  chose  the  latter  alternative.  The  ordeal  was  indeed  a  terrible 
one,  but  it  has  been  attended  with  beneficial  tesnlts.  The  inordi- 
nately excessive  numbers  at  home  have  been  reducedi  and,  for  the 
working  classes  who  remain,  there  is  not  only  constant  employment, 
but  an  increased  rate  of  wages  in  consequence  of  the  reduction. 

With  reference  to  this  part  of  the  subject,  two  different  opinions 
seem  to  prevail,  both  as  to  the  matter  of  fact,  and  as  io  the  consequences 
that  Would  result  from  it.  Some  hold  that  real  wages  have  not  in* 
creased,  and  that  the  advance  is  only  nominal,  being  caused  by  a  fiidl 
in  the  value  of  money,  and  the  consequent  rise  of  wages  and 
everything  else.  They  say  that  the  labourer  is  not  better  off^  for  that, 
while  he  may  get  more  for  his  labour,  he  requires  to  pay  more  for 
the  articles  on  which  his  wages  are  spent.  This  is  no  doubt  to  some 
extent  true;  but  if  we  refiect  that  employment  is  now  constant  instead 
of  being,  as  it  was  before,  only  casual^  and  if  we  consider  the  pro* 
portionate  rise  of  wages  compared  with  the  proportionate  rise  in  the 
prices  of  commodities,  we  must  come  to  the  conclusion  that  the  con* 
dition  of  the  labourer  is  not  only  nominally,  but  really  bettered.  In 
many  parts  of  Ireland  money  wages  have  increased  from  60  to  87  per 
cent.,  and  the  price  of  the  necessaries  of  life  has  not  increased  in  any- 
thing like  the  same  ratio.  But  then  it  is  said,  If  wages  have  risen, 
or  if  they  continue  to  rise,  how  are  farmers  to  be  made  thereby 
wealthier  or  more  enterprising,  how  are  manufactures  to  be  created 
by  increasing  the  difficulty  of  production  ?  The  extraordinary 
increase  of  communication  between  different  parts  of  the  world, 
which  has  made  so  large  an  emigration  possible,  is  leading  to  the 
further  result  of  a  far  more  intense  competition  between  the  agri- 
cultural and  manufacturing  products  of  different  countries.  The 
very  rise  of  wages  then  to  which  one  party  was  looking  as  the  great 
desideratum,  is  viewed  by  another,  not  as  a  help,  but  as  a  hindrance 
to  the  production  of  increased  wealth.  A  very  little  thought  is 
surely  sufficient  to  solve  this  apparent  difficulty.  If  there  is  any  force 
in  it,  why  did  not  the  farmer  and  manufacturer  make  great  gains 
when  the  wages  were  lower  here  than  probably  in  any  other 
civilised  country  ?  Simply  because  a  people,  trembling  on  the  verge 
of  starration,  and  steeped  iu  the  ignorance  which  such  poverty 
produces,  have  neither  the  heart,  the  hand,  or  Iho  head  to  work. 
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Their  labour  is  inefficient,  and,  though  it  may  yield  but  little  to  the 
worker,  it  costs  much  to  the  employer.  In  theory  at  least  every 
one  can  recognise  the  distinction  between  the  rate  of  wages  and  the 
cost  of  labour,  and  a  comparison  of  the  work  of  an  Irishman  at  home 
and  of  an  Irishman  abroad  would  furnish  the  best  illustration  of  the 
distinction. 

Besides,  we  must  take  into  account  that  emigration  has  led  to  a 
better  distribution  of  the  soil  of  the  country.     In  many  instances  the 
holdings  were  so  small,  and  the  rent  so  high  previous  to  the  famine, 
that  the  cultirators  were  little  better  off  than  the  common  labourers. 
The  subdivision  of  farms  was  so  great  as  not  to  afford  continuous 
employment  to  the  occupiers  with  the  wretched  knowledge  of  the 
method  of  farming  which  they   possessed.     In  some  parts,  as  in 
Ulster,  where  during  the  intervals  of  farm  labour  the  members  of  the 
household  were  able  to  find  profitable  employment  in  domestic  manu-> 
factures,  the  small  plot  of  land  was,  to  use  their  own  phrase,  **  an 
accommodation."    Of  these  manufactures  the  most  important  was 
hand-loom  weaving,  and  much  of  the  rent  for  many  years  was  paid, 
not  by  the  produce  of  the  farm,  but  by  the  wages  of  the  shuttle. 
The  extensive  introduction  of  steam  power  has  now  greatly  reduced 
the  wages  of  those  still  employed  at  the  hand-loom.     Most  of  this 
kind  of  weaving  is  at  present  done  in  factories  by  young  persons,  and 
the  men,  who  formerly  lived  by  combining  hand*loom  weaving  and 
agriculture,  have  either  been  compelled  to  take  larger  farms  and  live 
by  agriculture  alone,  or  to  seek  employment  in  other  quarters. 

We  may  thus  account  in  part  for  the  circumstance  that  while  in 
1841  there  were  upwards  of  three  hundred  thousand  holdings  below 
five  acres,  in  1861  there  were  not  one  third  the  number,  and  that  the 
hol^gs  between  five  and  fifteen  acres  had  considerably  diminishedi 
Whilst  those  between  fifteen  and  thirty  had  increased.    There  are 
some  who  riew  with  alarm  the  increase  in  the  number  of  very  largo 
holdings,  but  while  I  Object  as  strongly  as  they  do  to  the  country 
being  turned  into  '*  an  immense  grazing  farm,"  it  will  not,  I  think,  be 
denied  that  the  greater  number  of  the  fkrms  previous  to  the  extensive 
emigration  were  so  small  as  to  be  utterly  incapable  of  supporting  the 
cultivator  and  his  family  even  in  a  moderate  degree  of  comfort, — and 
that  while  the  change  from  very  small  to  very  large  farms  is  to  be 
deprecated,  that  fh>m  small  to  others  of  moderate  size  is  accompanied 
with  increased  prosperity.    And  when  we  consider  the  effect  of  free 
trade  on  the  farming  interests  of  the  country  this  conclusion  will  be 
itrengthened.    A  writer   in  the    Economitty  I  believe    Professor 
Cairnes,  says  '*  All  the  leading  incidents  of  the  industrial  economy  of 
[reland  as  it  stood  in  1846  were  identified  with  the  maintenance  of  its 
tiUage  system,  and  of  that  system  free  trade  sounded  the  inevitable 
ioom,  for  free  trade  struck  at  the  root  of  the  large  cereal  cultivation 
^hich  had  previously  existed."     The  necessity  then  arose  for  a 
iifferent  species  of  farming — for  capitalist  instewi  of  cottier  cultiva* 
ion,  and  in  one  district  of  the  country  tiUage  was  superseded  and 
[grazing  was  resorted  to  in  eonsequence  of  the  high  price  of  cattle  and 
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live  stock,  while  in  another  the  profits  made  hy  the  growing  oi  flax 
consequent  on  the  extension  of  the  linen  manafieictiirei  and  an  im- 
proved system  of  rotation,  still  made  tillage  in  this  conntiy  an  eoonomic 
success.  In  both  cases,  however,  farms  larger  than  those  which  had 
previously  existed  became  necessary,  and  more  capital  was  required 
to  cultivate  them  with  advantage.  The  fact  that  Uiere  are  still  hvge 
sums  left  by  farmers  on  deposit  in  the  banks  notwithstanding  the 
very  low  rate  of  interest,  shows  that  the  capital  so  required  was  not 
wanting.  From  this  change  in  the  distribution  of  the  soil  of  tlie 
country  we  may  naturally  expect  a  more  skilful  method  of  agricul- 
ture, and  a  consequent  increase  of  returns  to  capital,  capable  of  yield- 
ing not  only  higher  wages  to  the  labourer  but  higher  profits  <to  the 
farmer  at  the  same  time. 

The  effect  of  emigration  on  this  country  hitherto  has  thus  been  to 
improve  the  condition  of  its  remaining  inhabitants*  The  labourer  is 
now  constantly  employed  and  better  remunerated,  and  the  farmer  at 
the  same  time  reaps  a  larger  profit.  Manufactures  too  in 'one  part  of 
the  island  have  made  rapid  progress.  The  spinning  nulla  and  powe^ 
looms  of  Ulster  are  busy  at  work,  and  during  the  last  few  years  new 
factories  have  been  springing  up  on  every  side.  But  notwiUistanding 
this  improvement,  emigration  is  still  going  on,  and  we  are  beginning 
to  ask,  might  not  our  people  be  profitably  employed  at  home? 

It  is  true  that  one  of  the  leading  features  of  our  age  is  the  dis- 
covery and  development  of  the  resources  of  remote  and  hitherto  un- 
known places,  and  there  is  really  a  great  industrial  enterprise  in 
emigration,  but  the  question  is  might  not  this  industrial  enterprise  be 
applied  at  home  *  Are  there  no  natural  advantages  in  Ireland  which 
might  be  developed,  and  give  employment  and  profitable  employment 
for  her  people?  When  once  the  rate  of  wages  in  a  country  has 
reached  a  certain  point  which  ensures  to  the  labourer  the  necessaries 
and  decencies  of  life,  emigration  ceases  to  be  of  such  paramount  im- 
portance, and  no  man  could  contemplate  the  expatriation  of  so  many 
brave  hearts  and  strong  right  arms  with  equanimity.  The  true  remedj 
is  to  be  found  in  the  development  of  our  commercial  enterprise,  of  oar 
mineral  resources,  of  our  manufacturing  industry:  *^  It  is  not  blood- 
letting to  relieve  a  plethora,  but  stimulants  to  restore  the  balance  of 
a  congested  circulation  that  are  needed."  Before  this  development 
could  take  place  a  permanent  amelioration  of  the  condition  of  the 
lower  classes  was  absolutely  necessary.  For  the  well-being  of  the 
labourer  is  the  first  and  greatest  desideratum,  and  the  only  true  source 
and  secure  basis  of  every  form  of  national  prosperity.  It  is  necessary 
not  only  for  their  own  prosperity,  but  also  as  the  foundation  of  all 
security  and  good  order,  and  as  tending  to  that  increased  knowledge^ 
which  in  the  advancing  application  of  science  to  the  arts  of  produc- 
tion is  becoming  daily  of  increasing  importance*  There  are  indi- 
cations that  this  amelioration  is  now  taking  place  in  Irelsmd,  for 
though  we  have  lost  upwards  of  two  millions  and  a  half  by  emigra- 
tion, there  is  a  larger  number  of  children  at  school  than  ever  there 
was  before  ;  smd  the  extensive  education  they  are  receiving  is  one  of 
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the  best  guarantees  that  history,  at  least  in  our  case,  will  not  repeat 
itself.  The  rising  generation  will  not  only  be  desirous  of  bettering 
their  condition,  but  knowledge  will  have  given  them  the  power  to  do  so. 
With  improved  qualities  in  the  workers  we  may  fairly  expect  an  ex- 
tensive introduction  of  capital,  and  especially  of  costly  machinery, 
whichyunder  other  circumstances,  would  have  been  equally  improbable 
and  unprofitable. 

^  This,  however,  does  not  do  away  with  the  importance  and  neces- 
sity of  a  better  adjusted  land-tenure.  Both  should  go  together.  The 
conditions  of  manufacturing  advancement  are  being  realized.  A  like 
prc^ess  in  agriculture  is  also  necessary — progress  in  skill,  progress 
in  improvements,  and  that  which  is  necessary  to  both — ^legal  security 
to  the  tenant.  Let  these  ends  be  attained  and  we  need  fear  no  sud- 
den efflux  of  the  people,  such  as  we  have  of  late  years  beheld.  Other 
things  being  equal  or  nearly  equal,  the  love  of  the  old  country  will 
be  sufficient  and  more  than  sufficient  to  retain  our  people  at  home. 


THE   LOCAL   GOVEBNMENT   ACTS. 

Should  the  Local  Government  Acts  be  extended  to  Ireland  f    By 

John  Hancock^  J.P. 

AFTER  sixty-seven  years  of  union  with  England,  is  it  not  ex- 
traordinary that  such  a  question  should  be  proposed  to  this 
Meeting  for  consideration  ?  Surely,  if  Local  Government  Acts  are 
beneficial  to  England  they  should  be  extended  to  Ireland,  and  if 
they  are  injurious  to  England  they  should  be  repealed.  I  shall,  how- 
ever, endeavour  to  lay  before  the  section,  as  clearly  as  I  can,  my 
reasons  for  thinking  that  these  Acts  should  be  so  extended. 

Sir  William  Blackstone  states  in  his  commentaries  that  *^  the  Irish 
were  governed  by  the  Brehon  law  until  King  John  ordained  that  they 
should  be  governed  by  the  laws  of  England.  But  as  Ireland  was  a 
distinct  dominion,  and  had  parliaments  of  its  own,  it  is  to  be  ob- 
served that  though  the  immemorial  customs  or  common  law  of 
England  were  made  the  rule  of  justice  in  Ireland  also,  yet  no  Act  of 
the  English  Parliament  extended  into  that  kingdom  unless  it  were 
specially  named  or  included  under  general  words,  such  as  '  within  any 
of  the  king's  dominions.'  *' 

'*  The  Irish  nation,  being  excluded  from  the  benefit  of  the  English 
statutes,  were  deprived  of  many  good  and  profitable  laws  made  for 
the  improvement  of  the  conunon  law  ;  and,  the  measure  of  justice 
in  both  kingdoms  becoming  thence  no  longer  uniform,  it  was  enacted, 
by  Poyniog's  law  in  1499,  that  all  Acts  of  Parliament  before  made 
in  England  should  be  in  force  within  the  realm  of  Ireland." 

The  Act  of  Union  in  ISOO  recites  that  its  object  is  to  promote  and 
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Beenre  the  easential  interesta  of  Great  Britain  and  Ireland,  and  to 
consolidate  the  strength,  power,  and  resources  of  the  Britiah  Empire 
bj  such  nieasui*es  as  maj  tend  to  unite  the  two  kingdoms  into  one  h 
such  manner  and  on  such  terms  as  maj  be  established  bj  the  Acts  of 
their  respective  parliaments. 

King  Gteorge  III.,  in  giYiog  his  assent  to  the  Bill,  declared  that  hs 
should  ever  consider  that  great  measure  as  the  happiest  eyent  of  his 
reign,  being  persuaded  that  nothing  could  so  efPectuallj  eontribote  to 
extend  to  his  Irish  subjects  a  full  participation  of  the  blessings  derived 
from  the  British  Constitution,  and  to  establish  on  the  most  solid 
foundation  the  strength,  prosperity,  and  power  of  the  whole  empire. 

George  III.  was  right  in  his  persuasions,  but  he  misoalcolated 
the  prejudices  of  the  people.  Two  generations  have  passed  awaj 
since  the  Union,  and  still  Uie  Irish  people  have  to  wait  ten  or  fifteen 
years,  and  sometimes  longer  for  a  share  of  the  good  laws  of  England, 
notwithstanding  the  marvellous  increase  of  trade,  commerce,  and 
intermarriage  between  the  two  countries. 

Consider  also  the  feelings  of  a  large  amount  of  Irish  population 
now  residing  in  the  hives  of  industry  in  England,  but  rear^  up  in 
Ireland  under  different  laws.  How  tistonished  they  must  be  when 
subjected  to  rules  of  which  they  never  heard  at  home.  The  steam- 
engine  and  telegraph  have  practically  joined  the  two  islands,  and  if 
uniformity  of  law  was  desirable  in  the  reigns  of  Kings  John,  Henry, 
and  Gem^,  it  is  a  necessity  in  Ihe  reign  of  Queen  Vietoria.  We 
are  advocating  free  trade,  international  law,  and  international  cur- 
rency all  the  world  over,  and  yet  we  hesitate  to  give  equal  laws  at 
home. 

Objection  cannot  be  taken  to  us  on  the  ground  of  ignorance,  for 
last  year  at  the  competitive  examinations  in  the  science  classes  at 
Kensington,  open  without  distinction  to  the  whole  United  Kingdoin, 
Ireland  carried  off  60  per  cent,  of  the  prizes  ;  nor  can  jrou  say  that 
our  local  authorities  are  inefficient.  The  Poor  Law  Commissioners, 
in  their  report  for  the  present  year,  state  that  the  Irish  dispensary 
svstem  has  been  so  efficient  in  checking  and  overpowering  cholera 
that  it  is  now  being  applied  to  the  English  metropolitan  di^ct  I 
myself  have  had  many  years'  experience  of  a  number  of  local  autho- 
rities in  Ireland,  and  I  have  also  had  the  opportunity  of  visiting  a 
number  in  England,  and  have  no  hesitation  in  stating  that  the 
Irishmen  are  quite  as  efficient  in  the  discharge  of  their  duty  as  the 
English.  The  agrarian  outrages  of  this  country  have  long  been  put 
forward  as  the  groundwork  of  exceptional  legislation ;  but  the  me- 
lancholy disclosures  of  Sheffield  and  Manchester  show  that  the  same 
springs  of  action  are  at  work,  whether  in  the  strikes  amongst  the 
English  about  trade  or  amongst  the  Irish  about  land. 

Identical  laws  would  give  each  country  the  benefit  of  the  judicial 
decisions  of  the  other,  and  enlarge  the  field  of  experience  so  as  to 
enable  us  to  get  a  well  digested  code  of  local  government  and  public 
health  law,  and  1  press  this  matter  the  Inore  strongly  now  because  I 
lind  in  a  report  on  the  public  health  enactments  m  Ireland  a  letter 
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dated  16th  August,  1866,  from  mj  brother,  Dr.  Hancoek,  to  the 
Irish  Chief  Secretary,  in  which  he  states  *^  that  a  Bill  was  drawn 
extending  to  Ireland  in  one  statute,  arranged  in  the  form  of  a  code, 
the  English  statutes  up  to  1865.  Before  this  Bill  was  introduced 
into  Parliament  it  was  ascertained  that  a  new  code  of  health  was 
preparing  for  England.  A  copy  of  this  was  obtained,  and  the  Irish 
Bill  was  re-cast  to  include  all  the  latest  improvements.  The  time  spent 
on  political  matters  prevented  these  codes  fW}m  being  introduced, 
and,  instead,  an  Amendment  Act  was  passed." 

It  is  quite  clear,  therefore,  that  we  are  on  the  eve  of  legislation  on 
these  important  questions  of  health  and  local  government,  and  I  do 
hope  the  Association  will  pass  a  resolution,  urging  upon  the  Govern- 
ment the  propriety  of  having  one  well  digested  code  of  laws  on 
these  subjects,  applicable  to  both  countries. 

I  shall  now  call  attention  to  the  Local  GU)vemment  Acts  in  the 
two  countries  and  to  the  difference  between  them. 

The  last  Act  of  the  Irish  Parliament  before  the  Union  was  the 
first  Local  Government  Act,  for  the  town  of  Belfast,  which  had  then 
a  population  of  20,000  or  thereabouts.  This  Act  cost  the  borough 
£1,260,  and,  as  I  am  reading  this  paper  in  Belfast,  I  shall  take  the 
liberty  of  quoting  two  paragraphs  from  the  Act.  It  recites  that  the 
town  of  Belfkst  is  a  very  populous  market  town,  and  hath  of  late 
years  greatly  increased  in  building,  and  is  yearly  increasing  in  the 
number  of  its  inhabitants,  commerce,  and  wealth,  and  that  the 
streets,  squares,  dbc,  are  extremely  ill-paved  and  ill-lighted,  and  the 
passengers  much  incommoded  by  encroachments,  nuisances,  Ac. 
That  it  would  tend  greatly  to  promote  the  trade  of  the  town  and  its 
health,  comfort,  and  security  if  a  well  regulated  nightly  watch  were 
established  and  maintained. 

The  57th  section  recites  that  the  old  church-yard  is  situated  nearly 
in  the  centre  of  the  town,  and,  by  means  of  the  increase  of  the  popu- 
lation therein,  the  same  has  become  insufficient  for  the  purposes 
intended,  and  whereas  the  waters  from  the  sea  occasionally  overflow 
the  said  yard,  the  burying  of  dead  bodies  therein  is  become  a 
public  nuisance,  for  remedy  whereof  the  late  Marquis  of  Donegall 
granted  a  piece  of  ground  about  the  poor-house  and  infirmary  of  the 
said  town,  and  enacts  a  penalty  of  £5  for  any  fnture  interment  in 
the  church-yard. 

Any  person  now  walking  through  the  town  of  Belfast  with  its 
150,000  inhabitants,  and  examining  its  fine  harbour,  docks,  and  public 
buildings,  would  scarcely  believe  that  such  was  the  description  of  it 
a  little  more  than  60  years  ago. 

As  the  cost  of  obtaining  special  Local  Acts  for  each  town  was  too 
heavy,  a  General  Local  Government  Act  was  passed  in  1828,  9  Ghso* 
IV.  c.  82,  for  Ireland,  whereby  the  inhabitants  of  towns,  with  the 
sanction  of  the  Lord  Lieutenant,  could  avail  themselves  of  its  pro- 
visions in  whole  or  in  part,  at  a  very  small  expense.  Fifty-five 
towns  availed  themselves  of  its  powers,  and  eighteen  still  remain 
undet  its  jurisdiction,  the  others  hating  transferred  themseltes  to 
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the  superior  provisioDs  of  the  Act  of  1864.  The  Act  of  1828 
was  a  step  in  the  right  direction,  and  did  good  in  its  daj,  hot 
is  not  sufficient  for  the  wants  of  the  present  time.  There  is  no  pro- 
vision of  an  audit,  and  the  mode  of  its  assessments  is  unjust.  1847 
(10  &  1 1  Yict.)  was  the  year  of  the  great  Consolidation  Acts,  eight 
in  number,  comprising  the  following  subjects  : — Markets,  (c.  14); 
Gras^(c.  15);  Commissioners,  (c.  16);  Waterworks,  (c.  17);  Docks  and 
Harbours,  (c.  27);  Towns  Improvements,  (c.  34) ;  Cemeteries,  (c.  €5); 
Police,  (c.  89).  These  were  prepared  with  the  object  of  being  in* 
corporated  in  part  or  in  whole  with  the  private  Acts  of  Parliament 
of  different  towns  in  the  United  Kingdom.  In  1848  the  Pnblie 
Health  Act  (11  &  12  Vict,  c  63)  was  passed  for  England,  prior  to 
which  works  of  sanitary  improvement  could  only  be  carried  oot 
under  the  authority  of  a  special  Local  Act,  but  now  the  Queen  was 
empowered  to  issue  Orders  in  Council  on  the  recommendation  of  th« 
Greneral  Board  of  Health  (or  the  Board  might  issue  Provisional 
Orders,  to  be  afterwards  confirmed  by  Parliament)  for  applying  tiie 
provisions  of  the  General  Act  to  specified  places.  This  Act  wu 
amended  and  greatly  extended  by  the  Local  Grovemment  Act  of 
1858(21  &22  Vict  c.  98). 

In  1854  we  have  the  Towns  Improvement  Ireland  Act  (17  h  18 
Yict  c.  103)  greatly  in  advance  of  the  Act  of  1828.  It  extended  to 
Ireland  some  of  the  provisions  of  the  Lands  Clauses  Act,  1845, 
and  of  the  Commissioners  Clauses  and  Towns  Improvements  Clauses 
Acts  of  1847,  also  the  Public  Libraries  Acts  of  1850  and  1853. 
Dublin,  Cork,  Limerick,  Deny,  and  Belfast  are  exempt  from  it, 
being  already  under  Local  Acts. 

It  is  a  sad  pity  this  Act  did  not  extend  the  whole  of  the  valuable 
English  legislation  of  1847  to  Ireland.  Markets,  docks,  gas,  and 
cemeteries  are  omitted.  It  does  not  extend  the  Police  Clauses  Act, 
but  attempts  to  copy  some  of  the  sections,  and,  as  an  instance  of 
this  piece-meal  legislation,  I  will  call  your  attention  to  one  section 
in  each  of  the  two  Acts,  on  the  subject  of  offences  to  the  annoyance 
or  danger  of  residents  or  passengers  in  towns.  The  English  Act 
provides  a  maximum  penalty  of  40s.  for  all  these  offences,  or  au 
imprisonment  of  14  days  without  fine.  The  Irish  Act  contains  no 
power  of  imprisonment  without  fine,  and  sub-divides  the  same  set 
of  offences  into  three  classes,  with  maximum  penalties  of  lOs.,  20s^ 
and  408.  respectively. 

Singing  a  profane  song  in  the  public  streets  is  punishable  with 
a  fine  of  40s.  in  both  countries,  and  using  profane  language  in 
England  has  a  like  penalty,  but  this  portion  of  the  clause  is  omitted 
from  the  Irish  Ac^  and  the  swearer  here  can  only  be  punished 
under  an  ancient  Act  of  Wm.  III.,  which  prescribes  a  penalty  of 
Is.,  or  a  seat  in  the  stocks.  In  the  next  section  the  English  Act 
states,  that  every  person  drunk  in  any  street,  and  guilty  of  riotoufl 
conduct,  &c.,  shaU  pay  a  fine  of  40s.  The  Irish  Act  states,  that 
every  person  drunk  in  any  street,  or  guilty  of  riotous  conduct  shall 
suffer  a  like  punishment.     There  are  many  other  similar  caaefly  all  of 
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which  woald  have  been  avoided  bj  simplj  extendmg  the  Acts  of 
1847  to  Ireland. 

The  legislation  on  public  libraries  is  curious  :  In  1860  an  Act 
was  passed  enabling  town  councils  or  municipal  boroughs  in 
England,  whose  population  exceeded  10,000,  to  establish  public 
libraries  and  museums  ;  in  1853  this  Act  was  extended  to  Scotland 
and  Ireland.  In  1854,  it  was  further  extended  to  town  commis- 
sioners in  Ireland,  and  in  the  next  year  the  whole  of  these  Acts 
were  repealed,  and  two  new  ones  were  passed,  one  for  England,  which 
received  the  Bojal  assent  30th  July,  and  the  other  for  Ireland  with 
Royal  assentJ26th  June,  extending  the  provisions  of  the  former  Act 
to  towns  having  a  population  of  5,000,  but  limiting  the  taxation 
to  ld«  in  the  £1.  I  do  not  see  why  these  two  Acts  might  not  have 
been  embodied  in  one. 

The  Common  Lodging  Houses  Acts  are  equally  remarkable.  In 
1851  and  1853  they  were  passed  for  England,  and  in  1861  the  fol- 
lowing preamble  appears  in  an  Act  of  Parliament : — 

«  Whereas  doubts  have  arisen  as  to  whether  the  Common  Lodging 
Houses  Acts  of  1851  and  1853  extend  to  Ireland,  and  difficulties  have 
occurred  in  the  execution  of  the  said  Acts,  and  it  is  expedient  that  such 
doubts  and  difficulties  should  be  removed,  and  for  that  purpose  that  said 
Acts  should  be  explained  and  amended  with  reference  to  the  execution 
thereof  in  Ireland  :  Be  it  therefore  enacted  that  these  Acts  shall,  for 
the  purpose  of  execution  in  Ireland,  be  construed  as  if  they  were  one 
Act,  and,  as  hereby  amended,  shall  be  deemed  to  extend  to  Ireland." 
If  '<  Common  Lodging  Houses  Acts"  are  beneficial  in  England,  in 
1851,  why  is  there  a  delay  of  nine  years  before  the  benefit  is  extended 
to  Ireland  ? 

In  1848  and  1849  the  Nuisance  Removal  and  Disease  Prevention 
Acts  were  passed  for  both  countries,  and  so  continued  in  operation 
until  1855,  when  two  amended  Acts,  18  &  19  Vict.  c.  116  ;  18  &  19 
Vict.  c.  121,  were  passed,  with  the  following  preamble  :  "  Whereas 
the  Acts  of  1848  and  1849  are  defective,  and  it  is  expedient  to  repeal 
said  Acts  so  far  as  relates  to  England,  and  substitute  other  provisions 
more  effectual  in  that  behalf;"  but  for  eleven  years  these  defective 
laws,  abolished  in  England,  continued  in  operation  in  Ireland,  until 
swept  away  by  the  sanitary  law  of  1866,  when  the  more  effective 
provisions  of  the  law  of  1855  were  extended  to  this  country.  I 
cannot  better  illustrate  this  defective  system  of  legislation  than  by 
stating  what  actually  occurred  last  year,  when  the  cholera  appeared. 
Precautions  were  taken  by  the  Privy  Council  in  England  for  putting 
in  force  the  improved  Act  of  1855,  whilst  in  Ireland,  to  meet  the 
same  emergency,  the  Privy  Council  had  nothing  but  the  Acts  of 
1848  and  1849  which  had  been  under  eleven  years'  English  con- 
demnation. But  the  tribulation  was  not  long,  as  the  Act  of  1866 
soon  came  into  operation,  and  put  the  two  Councils  on  an  equal  footing. 

In  I860,  (23  &  24  Vict.  c.  77,)  an  Act  was  passed  to  amend  the 
Acts  of  1855.  It  repeals  some  clauses,  and  makes  alterations  in 
others^  and  then  enacts  that  all  the  provisions  in  the  Act  of  1855 
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sball  respectivelj  be  applicable  to  this  Act,  except  so  far  as  tbey 
are  repealed  or  are  inconsistent;  and  in  1863  we  have  another 
amendment,  26  &  27  Vict.  c.  117.  It  recites  that  the  proTtBions  of 
the  Act  of  1855,  with  regard  to  the  inspection  and  seizore  of  diaeated 
and  unwholesome  meat,  are  defective,  and  that  other  and  more  effiM- 
tnal  provisions  should  be  substituted  therefor.  It  repeals  the  26th 
section  of  the  Act  of  1855,  and  substitutes  a  much  more  stringent 
one,  increasing  the  penalty  from  £10  to  £20,  and  giving  a  magis- 
trate the  option  of  inflicting  three  months  imprisonment,  without  fine, 
and,  finally,  it  provides  that  this  Act,  and  the  one  of  1855,  shidi  be 
read  and  construed  together  as  one  Act.  These  three  Acts  applj 
solely  to  England,  but  in  1866  the  Sanitary  Act  enacts,  in  section  57, 
that  the  "  Nuisance  Removal  Acts,"  as  amended  by  the  second  part 
of  this  Act,  shall  apply  to  Ireland,  and  Part  II.,  seotion  14,  declares, 
that  the  expression  "  Nuisance  Removal  Acts,"  shall  mean  the  Acts 
passed  in  the  years  following  of  the  reign  of  the  Queen,  that  is  to  say, 
the  one  in  the  session  of  the  18  &  19  Vict.  o.  121,  and  the  other  in 
the  session  of  the  28  &  24  Vict.  c.  77,  as  amended  by  this  part  of 
this  Act,  and  this  part  of  this  Act  shall  be  construed  as  one  with 
said  Acts,  but  no  notice  is  here  taken  of  the  Act  of  1863.  Does  it 
therefore  extend  to  Ireland  ?  Dr.  Hancock  omits  it  from  his  expo* 
sition  of  the  clauses  applicable  to  this  country,  and  the  Poor  Law 
Commissioners  are  in  doubt  on  the  matter.  If  it  does  not  apply  yoa 
have  then  the  anomaly  of  introducing  for  our  benefit' here,  in  1866,  • 
clause  (the  26th)  of  the  Act  of  1855,  which  was  repealed  in  1863  in 
England,  after  eight  years'  experience  of  its  operation,  and  yoo 
punish  with  a  fine  in  Ireland  what  is  punished  with  imprisonment  in 
England. 

The  same  argument  applies  to  the  16th  section  of  the  Act  of  1B60, 
(23  &  24  Vict.  c.  77,)  which  is  repealed  by  the  29  &  30  Vict.  c.  41, 
(1866),  an  Act  not  extended  to  Ireland. 

In  1859  we  have  the  Recreation  Grounds  Act,  22  Vict.  c.  27, 
passed  for  both  countries,  enabling  owners  of  limited  estates  to  make 
grants  to  trustees  for  such  purposes,  and  under  the  Public  Health 
Act  of  1848  the  Local  Board  is  authorized  in  England,  by  section 
74,  to  provide,  maintain,  lay  out,  plant,  and  improve  such  premises  at 
the  expense  of  the  rates,  but  this  provision  has  not  been  extended  to 
Ireland.  In  1860  an  English  Act  was  passed,  23  &  24  Vict  c.  30, 
reciting  that  facility  should  be  given  for  the  purpose  of  efiecting 
local  improvements  beneficial  to  the  health  and  comfort  of  the  people, 
and  authorizing  the  ratepayers  of  any  parish  having  five  hundred 
inhabitants,  to  rate  their  district  for  the  purpose  of  forming  any 
public  walk,  exercise  or  play-ground,  and  maintaining  same,  and 
placing  convenient  seats,  and  shelter  from  the  rain,  and  for  purposes 
of  a  similar  nature,  provided  half  the  cost  was  made  up  by  subscrip- 
tion, and  the  rate  did  not  exceed  sixpence  in  the  pound. 

In  1868,  26  Vict  c.  13,  another  English  Act  was  passed  for  the 
protection  of  certain  gardens  and  ornamental  grounds  in  cities  and 
boroughs,  and  recites  that  it  is  expedient  to  make  provision  for  the 
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better  protection  and  cbarge  of  enclosed  gardens  end  onMpnenUd 
grounds  which  have  been  set  apart  for  the  use  of  the  inhabitante  of 
any  public  square,  crescenty  or  circus,  street,  or  other  public  place 
surrounding  or  adjoining  such  gardens  or  grounds,  and  enacts  that  in 
all  cases  where  such  places  have  fallen  into  neglect  and  no  person 
ban  be  found  responsible  for  their  proper  care,  the  corporation  caUi 
at  the  expense  of  the  rates,  keep  such  place  in  good  order. 

None  of  these  Acts  apply  to  Ireland  ;  if  they  did  the  peoples'  park 
would  ere  now  have  become  a  credit  and  a  comfort  to  the  town  of 
Belfast. 

In  1861  and  1863  we  have  the  latest  English  amendments  (24 
db  25  Vict.  c.  61,  and  26  Vict.  c.  17)  of  the  Local  Government  Act 
of  1858;  some  clauses  of  these  Acts  are  extended  to  Ireland  by  the 
Act  of  1866,  but  many  are  omitted ;  for  example,  those  referring  to 
an  improved  system  of  audit  of  accounts;  the  amalgamation  of 
special  and  general  rates,  the  service  of  notice,  encroachment  on 
streets,  the  power  of  adopting  the  provisions  of  the  new  Act  by 
simple  resolution  of  local  authorities,  the  establishment  and  regula- 
tion  of  fairs  and  markets,  conti'ol  over  new  streets  at  their  formation 
and  over  new  houses.  In  1865,  we  have  the  Sewage  Utilization 
Act  for  both  countries ;  it  extends  to  Ireland  various  clauses  of  the 
Act  of  1848  and  1858  not  hitherto  in  force. 

In  1851,  the  Labouring  Glasses  Lodging-House  Act  (14  b  15  Vict, 
c.  84),  was  passed  for  England,  and  fifteen  years  afterwards  we  have 
for  Ireland  the  Labouring  Classes  Lodging-Houses  and  Dwelling- 
Houses  Act  1866 ;  these  Acts  are  similar  but  not  identical.  The 
English  Act  incorporates  the  local  authority  and  gives  a  common  seal ; 
the  Irish  does  not. 

These  Acts  enable  the  local  authorities  in  towns  and  populous  dis- 
tricts to  erect  dwelling-houses  and  lodging-houses  for  the  labouring 
classes,  and  they  can  borrow  money  from  the  Loan  Gommissioners  for 
the  purpose. 

Similar  varieties  of  legislation  exist  in  the  Burial  Acts,  and  I  now 
come  to  the  last  of  the  series,  the  Sanitary  Act  of  1866,  which  has 
made  a  great  stride  towards  the  assimilation  of  the  law  as  to  Local 
Government,  especially  in  reference  to  the  law  of  nuisance,  water 
supply,  and  public  health. 

The  Act  of  1858  contains  valuable  provisions  for  the  audit  of  the 
local  authorities'  accounts  by  the  Poor  Law  Auditors  of  the  country ; 
those  most  important  sections  have  not  been  extended  to  Ireland. 

We  have  here  four  systems  of  auditing  accounts  of  local  taxation. 
The  grand  jury  expenditure  of  one  million  is  audited  as  to  points  of 
law  by  the  fiat  of  the  judge,  and  as  te  matters  of  account  by  the 
Receiver  Master  in  Chancery  as  head  of  the  County  Treasurer's 
Audit  Gffice. 

The  Poor  Law  taxation  of  £600,000  is  audited  by  the  Commis- 
sioners, both  as  to  law  and  account,  and  is  well  done. 

So  far  as  Town  Councils  manage  Grand  Jury  Cess,  they  are 
under  the  same  system  as  the  Grand  Juries,  but  as  to  the  rest  they 
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are  under  no  system  of  audit  as  to  points  of  law ;  such  points  bemg 
only  determinable  by  a  Chancery  suit,  as  in  the  case  of  Belfast. 
The  official  audit  as  to  matters  of  account  was  intended  by  the  Act 
of  1840  to  have  been  carried  out  by  the  Audit  Office  in  London, 
but,  this  having  entirely  broken  down,  the  provision  casting  the  obli- 
gation on  the  Audit  Office  was  repealed  last  year  (29  &  SO  Yict* 
c.  39),  and  the  audit  of  these  accounts  by  the  Auditor- Groneral  now 
depends  on  a  Treasury  Minute. 

The  accounts  of  Municipal  Councils  and  Town  Commissions  are 
practically  subject  to  no  official  audit,  but  only  to  the  examination  of 
auditors  selected  by  the  ratepayers.  The  advantage  of  an  official 
auditor  is  that  a  trained  auditor  examining  a  number  of  accounts  of 
similar  bodies  and  devoting  his  time  to  the  duty,  learns  the  business 
of  auditing,  and  must  be  more  skilful  than  most  of  the  auditors 
selected  for  individual  places  by  the  ratepayers.  I  do  not  propose  to 
discuss  which  is  the  best  system  of  audi^  but  only  to  point  out  that 
legislation  on  the  subject  is  not  uniform  and  requires  improvement, 
and  such  improvement  could  be  advantageously  introdu(»^  in  con- 
sidering (he  modifications  necessary  for  extending  the  Local  Govern- 
ment Acts  to  Ireland. 

*  The  collection  of  local  taxes  has  been  consolidated  in  Dublin  and 
Belfast,  and  it  is  a  mere  matter  of  detail  legislation  to  extend  this 
advantageous  and  economical  arrangement  to  other  towns  by  con- 
solidating the  collection  of  the  Grand  Jury  Cess,  Poor  Raite,  and 
Town  Rates  in  each  town.  The  charge  of  roads  has  been  trans- 
ferred from  the  Grand  Jury  to  the  Town  Council  in  Dublin,  Cork, 
Limerick,  and  Belfast.  The  principle  being  conceded^  it  is  again 
only  a  matter  of  detail  legislation  how  this  arrangement  can  be  best 
extended  to  other  towns. 

When  Parliament  once  sanctions  an  important  principle  of  public 
policy  there  should  be  some  department  connected  with  Parliament 
whose  duty  would  be  to  report  to  the  next  session  the  different  similar 
cases  to  which  the  principle  applies.  In  this  way  each  important 
decision  of  Parliament  would  be  a  step  towards  the  formation  of  a 
code.  When  the  particular  case  was  decided  the  general  principle 
could  be  laid  down,  and  thus  the  backward  parts  of  the  empire,  such 
as  Ireland,  would  not  be  left  to  a  perpetual  struggle  in  getting  Acts 
extended  to  them  ten  or  fifteen  years  after  they  have  been  adopted  in 
England. 

The  extension  of  Registration  of  Births  and  Deaths  to  Ireland  was 
largely  owing  to  discussions  in  this  Society,  and  more  recently  the 
paper  of  Dr.  Mapother  led  to  the  application  of  the  Town  Council 
for  the  assimilation  of  the  laws  of  public  health,  which  was  carried 
out  by  the  Sanitary  Act  of  1866. 

The  success  of  such  efforts  shows  that  in  entering  on  the  advocacy 
of  another  assimilation  of  the  laws  in  th^  two  countries  we  are  engaging 
in  a  hopeful,  and  what  may  be  deemed  a  useful,  enterprize. 
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GOYEBNKENT   AND   THE  RAILWAYS.* 

What  Action^  if  any,  ought  the  Government  to  take  with  regard 
to  Railways^  By  Edwin  Chadwick,  C.B.,  Corres* 
ponding  Member  of  the  Institute  of  France. 

IN  an  Address  which  I  gave  before  this  Association  in  London, 
when  I  had  the  honour  to  fill  the  office  of  President  of  the  Depart- 
ment of  Economy  and  Trade,  and  also  in  a  paper  which,  by  request, 
I  read  before  the  Society  of  Arts,  I  submitted  my  views  on  the 
economical  principles  applicable  to  the  reform  of  our  railway  com- 
munications. I  endeavoured  to  show  that  railroads,  like  common 
roads,  were  usually  profitable,  often  by  the  increased  value  given  by 
them  to  adjacent  land,  though  they  failed  to  pay  good  dividends — ^as 
good  common  roads  are  usually  profitable,  though  they  may  fail  to 
pay  for  their  construction  and  maintenance  by  tolls.  I  contended 
that  of  all  taxes  those  on  the  means  of  intercommunication — that  all 
exactions  on  them  beyond  the  payments  for  construction  and  the 
services  of  working  and  maintenance — are  wasteful,  and  the  worst 
of  taxes.  I  maintained  that,  by  the  substitution  of  public  or  govern- 
mental for  the  private  trader's  security — by  the  economies  derivable 
from  unity  of  management,  and  by  the  relief  from  local  as  well  as 
from  general  taxation,  obtainable  by  putting  the  railways  in  their 
proper  position  as  public  roads — a  large  saving  might  be  efiected, 
sufficient  to  compensate  the  shareholders  fairly,  and  to  provide  for 
reductions  of  fares  and  extended  accommodation  to  the  public. 

On  the  motion  of  Sir  John  Pakington,  that  address  was  published, 
and  I  believe  it  served  to  promote  the  appointment  of  a  Commission 
of  Inquiry  into  the  facts.  That  commission  has  recently  made  its 
report.  By  more  impartial  persons  than  I  may  pretend  to  be  that 
report  is  pronounced  to  be  a  failure.  It  has  failed  to  meet  the  ele- 
mentary propositions  to  which  I  have  refeiTed,  or  to  elucidate  them 
properly.  It  reports  as  its  opinion  "  that  it  is  inexpedient  at  present 
to  subvert  the  policy  which  has  hitherto  been  adopted,  of  leaving  the 
construction  and  management  of  railways  to  the  free  enterprize  of 
the  people  " — meaning  by  the  people,  it  is  fair  to  presume,  such 
private  enterprizers  as  those  who,  by  multiplied  competing  capitals 
wastefully  applied,  have  brought  our  railways  into  the  existing 
ruinous  condition,  by  whose  blunderings  (not  to  speak  of  any  plun- 
dering) a  state  of  complicated  evil  has  been  produced,  from  which  it 
is,  **  at  present,"  needful  to  extricate  it—for  the  avoidance  of  further 
waste,  and  for  the  sake  of  the  free  enterprize  of  the  people — mean- 
ing the  whole  people — in  safe,  convenient,  cheap,  and  complete  inter- 
communication. Lord  Stanley  has  not  signed  the  report.  Neither 
has  Mr.  Roebuck  signed  it.  Mr.  Monsell  has  made  a  distinct  and 
very  able  report,  especially  on  the  railways  of  Ireland,  and  in  oppo- 
sition to  the  report  of  the  majority  of  the  Commissioners.  And, 
above  all,  Sir  Rowland  Hill  has  made  an  independent  report,  well 

*  For  Abstracts  and  Discassion,  see  p.  682. 
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Bust^ned  by  evidence,  on  the  whole  question,  very  much  in  accord- 
ance  with  the  views  which  I  submitted  to  the  Association. 

We  were  led  to  expect  a  paper  on  the  subject  from  Mr.  lioyd  (tlie 
author  of  the  celebrated  Lloyd's  bonds),  who,  upon  Sir  Rowland 
Hill's  report,  has  stated  that  he  has  arrived  at  concluaiona  in  the 
direction  of  those  set  forth  therein,  and  was  desirous  to  avail  hinuelf 
of  some  opportunity  of  expressing  them  publicly.  I  regret  that  to 
has  been  prevented  giving  us  the  benefit  of  the  results  of  his  verj 
long  and  close  experience  for  this  meeting.  From  several  penoos 
practically  engaged  in  large  branches  of  railway  administratioii  I 
have  received,  privately,  direct  expressions  of  concurrence  in  the 
views  I  have  set  forth. 

I  now  wish  to  direct  attention  to  the  present  position  of  the  ques- 
tion, and  to  some  points  specially  applicable  to  it  in  Ireland,  that 
have  not,  as  I  conceive,  received  the  prominent  pomtion  due  to  them. 
Before  doing  so,  I  must  beg  leave  to  make  some  observations  on  the 
Commission  itself.  I  confess  that  I  was  somewhat  surprised  at  its 
composition,  in  which  the  mistake  appears  to  have  been  made,  in 
assuming  that  the  interests  of  railway  directors  and  others,  who  have 
profited  largely  by  the  existing  system,  and  who  constitute  the  ma- 
jority of  the  members  of  the  Commission,  were  identical  with  the 
interests  of  the  ordinary  shareholders,  who,  as  a  class,  have  lost  or 
been  ruined  by  their  management.  It  is  a  doctrine  of  Locke  that  in 
entering  upon  any  question  we  should  consider  the  state  of  our 
interests  in  respect  to  it.  If  I  had  made  a  fortune  by  the  system  in 
question,  or  belonged  to  a  house  which  had  received  large  sums  on 
account  of  it,  or  had  derived  greatly  augmented  values  of  lands  from 
it — if  I  owed  my  public  position  to  it; — if,  indeed,  I  were  a  member 
of  Parliament,  responsible  for  the  system  by  long  acquaintance  with 
it— I  should  have  felt  that  my  proper  position  would  be  that  of  a 
witness,  or  of  an  advocate,  rather  than  of  a  judge  upon  the  system. 
Immediately  the  composition  of  the  Commission  generally  was  seen, 
the  directorates  and  private  enterprizers  were  at  their  ease  upon  it, 
and  their  confidence  was  early  confirmed  by  the  course  of  its 
investigations. 

So  great  a  subject  can  only  be  dealt  with  satisfactorily  by  undi- 
vided attention,  aud  by  local  investigations,  and  where  the  Commis- 
sioners are  themselves  unable  to  give  it,  that  attention  must  be  given 
for  them  by  competent  Assistant  Commissioners.  It  was  due  to  the 
manufacturing  interests  in  the  great  centres  of  industry,  that  com- 
plaints should  be  heard  locally,  and  that  the  shareholders,  as  well  as 
the  public,  should  be  locally  informed,  by  proceedings  on  the  spot, 
as  represented  by  the  Mayor  of  Dublin  ;  and  this  has  not  been  done. 

These  are  no  after-criticisms,  as  I  remonstrated  to  the  Commis- 
sioners themselves  on  the  imperfection  and  unsatisfactory  nature  rf 
their  inquiries,  amongst  other  things,  in  not  inquiring  closely  into  the 
gains  derivable  from  unity  of  management ; — in  not  examining 
closely,  or  at  all,  the  important  examples  cited  of  cases  where,  under 
competitions,  extreme  reductions  in  fares  had  been  made  good,  or 
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nearly  so,  by  increased  traffic,  so  as  to  determine  what  must  have 
been  the  net  result  from  the  increased  traffic,  if  it  had  occurred,  as  it 
might  have  done,  under  unity  of  management; — in  not  inquiiing 
Aosety  into  the  increased  value  of  land  created  by  the  formation  of 
railways,  and  justifying  contributions  from  the  land ; — and  in  taking 
mere  hearsay  evidence,  and  not  making  direct  inquiries  into  the 
g^Temmentsd  or  public  administration  of  railways  on  the  continent, 
which  Robert  Stephenson,  Mr.  Locke,  and  other  witnesses  practically 
conversant  with  them,  had  cited  as  examples  to  be  followed. 

The  Report  of  the  Commissioners,  in  depreciation  of  those  examples 
oi  the  foreign  railways  compared  with  those  of  England,  parades  the 
greater  numbers  of  the  English  trains ;  omitting  to  notice  how  many 
of  these  are  daplicate,  and  even  triplicate,  competing  truns  starting 
from  the  same  points  to  the  same  points,  at  nearly  the  same  times, 
with  carriages  habitually  only  one-half,  or  even  one-third,  fhll ; — as 
on  the  line  between  Manchester  and  London— three  capitals,  for  the 
performance  of  a  service  that  might,  under  proper  management,  be 
better  performed  by  one ;  involving,  as  has  been  shown  in  relation  to 
that  one  line,  a  waste  of  some  quarter-of-a-million  annually,  in 
mileage  alone.  We  impeached  the  present  system  for  waste.  The 
Commissioners  appear  to  have  seen  no  significancy  in  such  large  con- 
firmatory facts  and  testimony  as  the  following  of  Mr.  C.  E.  Stewart, 
for  twenty  years  secretary  of  the  London  and  North  Western 
Company,  who,  lamenting  the  losses  by  disunion,  states,  by  way  cf 
illustration,  as  to  one  of  the  three  companies,  that  *^  The  number  of 
passengers  booked  during  two  days  from  the  Euston,  on  the  12th  and 
18th  of  September,  1861 — which,  I  believe,  may  be  taken  as  an 
average — ^was  4,482,  and  for  the  accommodation  of  those  passengers 
there  were  sent  away  trains  containing  seats  for  18,512  passengers." 
Then,  with  regard  to  the  up  traffic  on  those  two  days,  **  4,886  passen- 
gers arrived  at  the  Euston,  and  there  were  seats  for  18,888  passen- 
gers ! "  Then  as  to  goods,  he  says,  "  The  general  managers  will  tell 
yon  that  very  often  a  waggon  is  sent  off  with  a  quarter  of  a  ton, 
which  is  capable  of  carrying  four  or  five  tons ;  I  believe  the  general 
average  which  is  sent  off  in  a  waggon  is  not  more  than  one  and  a 
half  to  one  and  three  quarter  tons."  On  such  facts  he  estimates  the 
saving  derivable  from  unity  of  management  if  the  companies  *<  would 
only  work  harmoniously."  At  present,  as  the  director  of  one  of  the 
Ijeirgest  companies  declared  to  me,  half  their  time  is  consumed  by 
hostilities  with  each  other. 

The  state  of  information  of  the  Commissioners  on  the  general  con- 
dition of  the  subject  matter  of  their  inquiry  is  indicated  by  the 
fbllowing  questions  from  two  of  the  Commissioners — railway  directors 
(put  in  April,  1866) — to  another  railway  director,  late  a  director  of 
the  Great  Eastern  Company. 

"  Chairman  (to  Mr.  Bidder) — Are  there  any  railway  companies 
in  England  which  are  not  able  to  pay  their  guaranteed  preference 
stock  t 
•  ** Mr.  Bidder — They  mustbe very  small  indeed.     - 

Q   Q   2 
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<<  Mr.  Gltn— Are  there  any  instances  of  that  sort  at  all  f 

<<  Mr.  BiDDEB^I  do  not  know  of  any.  If  there  ar^  thqr  mutt  be 
very  small  indeed.** 

X  might  fill  a  volume  with  illustrations  of  their  conrse  of  inquirj; 
especially  of  questions  assuming  as  facts  fallacies  and  interest* 
b^otten  prejudices ;  the  answers  to  which  would  require  the  expon* 
tion  of  a  system.  I  may,  however,  give  one  illuatratiTe  example^ 
though  that  was  of  a  Commissioner  who  is  not,  that  I  am  aware  o( 
under  any  sinister  interest  in  relation  to  the  companies. 

Mr.  Gait  had  proposed  that  the  reformed  railways  should  be  g|f«a 
over  for  werkiiig  to  the  best  bidders  as  responsible  oontracliDg 
companies. 

7546.  '^  Mr.  Lows — ^Do  you  not  think  that  a  company  whidi 
had  the  power  of  sending  several  members  to  Parliament  would  be 
dealt  with  more  leniently  by  the  Gk)vemment  on  whose  side  it 
returned  members  than  a  company  which  used  its  power  the  other 
wayt 

^'  Mr.  Galt— If  you  give  no  option,  if  you  make  it  binding  that 
you  shall  let  the  contract  to  whosoever  gives  the  most  money,  there 
is  no  option  left  in  the  power  of  Grovemment. 

'^  Mr.  Lowe— When  you  have  once  got  the  company,  supponng 
the  company  is  letting  the  permanent  way  go  out  of  repair,  would  it 
not  be  dealt  with  more  leniently  by  the  GU>vemment  if  it  supported 
the  Grovemment  for  the  time  being,  than  if  it  went  against  it  ? 

<'  Mr.  Galt — If  the  Government  break  faith  with  the  puUic,  and 
act  dishonestly,  you  can  only  go  to  Parliament  for  redress ;  you  caD- 
not  provide  against  those  things. 

''  Mr.  Lowe — ^You  cannot  provide  against  the  Government  using 
its  power  for  political  purposes  ? 

'*  Mr.  Galt — If  the  Government  chooses  to  act  dishonestly,  then 
all  the  power  of  the  Parliament  would  be  used  to  remedy  that  state 
of  things. 

"  Mr.  Lowe — Do  you  not  think  that  a  very  good  reason  for  not 
adopting  the  system  you  propose  ? 

"  Mr.  Galt— I  do  not  think  so." 

And  so  the  examination  goes  on  with  a  persistent  assumption  of 
an  incurably  rotten  state  of  corruption  on  the  part  of  the  Govern- 
ment and  its  impotency  for  the  needed  reform. 

I  beg  to  observe  on  the  theories  and  facts  assumed  in  these  ques- 
tions: First,  that  the  administration  of  the  railway  directorates 
b  generaUy  unexceptionally  pure  and  superior ;  in  the  next  pkoe 
that  governmental  administration  under  the  existing  constitution  is 
generally  inferior  and  thoroughly  corrupt ;  that  its  corruption  is  an 
ultimate  fact,  which  it  passes  any  (his)  legislative  skill  to  remedy. 
That  this  is  not  an  incorrect  interpretation  of  the  right  hon.  gen- 
tleman's meaning,  may  be  inferred  from  the  fact  that  he  has  said 
much  the  same  before,  when,  as  Vice-President  of  the  Privy  Council, 
he  rejected  the  proposal  of  the  Education  Commissioners  for  giving 
power  to  the  Privy  Council  to  reform  educational  endovnueats,  and 
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rejected  it  on  the  ground  that  in  its  exercise  such  a  power  must  be 
politically  jobbed;  and  agfun  recently,  when  be  declared  himself  for 
the  purchase  system,  on  the  ground  that  ''promotion  by  merit"  must 
leeds  be,  in  this  country-^disregarding  the  fact  that  it  is  not  so  in 
BVance  or  in  Prussia— '^  promotion  by  job."  My  answer  on  the 
legislative  problem,  of  securities  against  jobbing  in  contracts,  was 
bj  referring  to  those  taken  for  supplies  to  the  French  army,  from 
It  being  there,  as  I  am  assured,  very  completely  resolved,  that  it  is 
resolvable  here.  I  must,  however,  repeat  my  denial  of  the  fact 
issumed  of  the  relative  inferiority  and  greater  actual  corruption  of 
l^vemmental  administration. 

Now  and  then,  and  at  long  intervals,  there  has  indeed  been  a 
iload  of  suspicion  upon  a  Member  of  Parliament,  a  party  man  who 
las  got  into  a  changing  political  office ;  and  there  have  been  clouds 
ipon  inferior  executive  officers  whose  duty  was  to  pass  goods,  and 
^ho  were  seen  to  live  beyond  their  salaries  or  ostensible  means.  But 
)f  the  chief  permanent  executive  officers  of  departments,  I  never 
mew  or  heard  of  one  who  lived  beyond  his  modest  salary  or  his 
letensible  private  means :  and  I  do  not  believe  that  a  purer  set  of 
>fficer3  will  be  found  in  Europe.  Admitting  that  improved  secu- 
ities  are  needed  in  taking  contracts,  I  believe  I  shall  be  warranted 
n  the  allegation  that  there  is  a  very  large  amount  of  public  expen- 
litnre  on  contracts  in  which  no  reasonable  suspicion  attaches,  to 
ivhich  no  fair  objection  can  be  made.  But  only  think  of  a  privy 
!Ouncillor  repeating  such  pregnant  innuendoes  against  the  executive 
i;overnment  of  the  country — imputing  to  it  inferiority  and  less  trust* 
vorthiness  than  the  general  railway  administration,  in  which  the 
nstances  are  notorious  of  officers  leaving  depressed  and  ruined  rail* 
vays  with  immense  fortunes !  I  beg  to  recall  to  recollection  my 
ledaration  of  my  belief  that  no  Government  of  any  party  in  this 
country  could  have  existed  under  such  gigantic  mismanagement  as 
IBS  been  displayed  by  the  railway  administration  in  the  courts  of 
aw,  and  in  public  investigations.  Since  then  I  am  sorry  to  have 
leheld  one  vast  verification  after  another  of  that  declaration,  in  im« 
Dense  disasters,  which  have  disgraced  the  country  before  Europe, 
axd  have  shaken  commercial  credit  everywhere  and  i^arried  ruin 
Dto  the  families  of  the  poor  shareholders  throughout  the  empire, 
^ho  had  been  led  by  directorates  to  invest  their  savings  in  shares, 
^hich  they  were  assured  were  as  secure  as  the  public  funds.  If 
fhat  the  right  hon.  gentleman  says  were  true— -if  the  Government 
»e  so  corrupt  that  it  cannot  be  entrusted  to  make  contracts  for  the 
mblic — ^if  it  be  impotent  to  do  what  is  requisite  for  the  economy, 
reedom,  and  safety  of  the  means  of  internal  communication — ^to  do 
rtiat  is  done  by  ouier  constitutional  governments,  and  even  by  some 
lespotic  states  on  the  Continent,  it  is  surely  a  government  which, 
f  it  be  not  to  be  reformed,  will  not,  in  a  social  science  point  of 
lew,  be  deemed  quite  deserving  of  his  magniloquent  glorification 
f  it  as  an  example  of  the  perfection  of  legislative  wisdom  I  Whilst 
irogrese  is  making  in  the  physical  sciences— under  such  political 
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pessimism  as  the  declarations  cited  imply,  there  can  be  no  materiil 
progress  in  the  science  of  legislation^  or  in  public  administration 
in  Uiis  country. 

Nevertheless,  the  inquiry  has  served  to  prove  that  the  xiecnniaiy 
gain  to  be  derivable  from  unity  of  administration  is  very  considerable. 
By  the  one  practical  and  reliable  witness,  whose  testimony  I  have 
cited,  it  is  rated  at  twenty  per  cent.  It  is,  moreover,  dear  that 
there  is  a  large  saving  available  on  all  debentures  and  debts,  as  pat 
by  Mr.  Oalt,  of  the  difi^rence  in  value,  amounting  to  about  one- 
fourth,  from  the  substitution  of  private  for  public  securities.  Thanks 
to  Mr.  Gait,  to  Mr.  Monsell,  and  the  public  authorities  of  IreUad, 
the  evidence  has  been  made  clear  (and  impartial  persons  would  say 
decisive),  for  the  resumption  of  the  public  rights  and  the  reoomposi- 
tion  of  the  governmental  responsibilities  in  respect  to  the  railways. 
Of  the  reductions  obtainable  by  unity  of  management^  as  well  as 
by  the  financial  operations,  there  can  be  no  reasoni^le  doubt.  As- 
suming it  to  be  agreed  that  the  reductions  are  to  be  made,  the  questioa 
is  how  the  saving  by  them  may  be  most  equitably  divided  between 
the  public  and  the  railway  shareholders.  Here  in  Ireland,  giving 
to  these  shareholders  something  who  now  receive  nothing,  and  who 
have  no  reasonable  prospect  of  receiving  anything  within  a  gene- 
ration ; — ^giving  them  what  not  directors  but  arlntratora  in  their 
interest  would  advise  them  to  accept ;  giving  for  the  railway  pro- 
perty of  Ireland,  which,  on  a  liberal  estimate,  is  commercially  vafaied 
at  seventeen  millions  and  three  quarters,  nineteen  miUionfl  and  a- 
half : — the  government  or  the  public,  borrowing  money  at  Z\  per 
cent.,  would  get  that  property  for  £634,560  per  annum,  which  now 
yields  a  net  annual  profit  of  £900,592  ;  making  a  gain  of  £266,032; 
added  to  which  £120,000  is  to  be  saved  by  unity  of  management- 
presenting  a  prospect  of  some  total  saving  of  £386,032  to  compen- 
sate for  the  risks  of  considerable  reductions  of  fares  for  passengers 
and  rates  for  goods.  Added  to  these  pecuniary  savings,  are  very 
considerable  savings  in  time  by  better  fitting  trains,  a  saving  in  cross 
districts  in  England  estimated  at  one-third,  without  any  alterations 
of  rates  of  locomotive  speeds.  Railway  shareholders  in  England 
may  calculate  for  themselves  the  gains  derivable  from  the  like  opera- 
tion for  their  properties,  and  add  to  them  a  gain  of  about  six  and 
a  half  per  cent.,  by  the  reduction  of  local  rates  and  public  taxes,  by 
placing  the  railways  in  their  proper  position  as  public  highways. 
The  Government  have  taken  the  important  step  to  ascertain,  by  a 
second  commission  for  Ireland,  what, — ^if  the  first  commission  bad 
been  impartially  and  competently  directed, — ^would'  have  been  in 
course  of  being  determined  for  Great  Britain,  namely,  the  exact 
financial  condition  of  the  railways,  their  actual  receipts  and  expen- 
diture for  the  last  three  years,  and  the  present  condition  of  the 
lines  and  the  rolling  stock,  with  a  view  to  ascertain  their  actual 
value  for  a  purchase. 

I  now  beg  leave  to  direct  attention  to  two  additional  elements  of 
utility  and  value,  derivable  from  the  course  I  have  proposed,-* 
especially  with  respect  to  Ireland. 
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In  relation  to  a  country  in  the  condition  of  Ireland,  chiefly  agri- 
cultural, I  would  submit,  as  an  adipinistratiTe  principle,  that  the 
extension  of  the  means  of  communication  and  the  improvement  of 
the  conyeniences  of  transit  should  not  be  delayed  for  demand,  but 
should  precede  demand ;  and  if  the  operations  be  conducted  judi- 
ciously and  economically,  they  will  invite  and  stimulate  use,  and 
create  demand.  In  parts  of  Scotland  and  in  England,  where  ndl- 
ways  have  been  constructed  from  one  distant  point  to  another, 
through  thinly-populated  districts,  without  regard  to  intermediate 
traffic,  or  any  expectation  of  it  from  those  districts, — in  such  con- 
ditions the  projectors  have  been  sometimes  vastly  surprised  by  an 
amount  of  traffic  exceeding  the  traffic  estimates  for  the  formation 
of  the  lines, — ^that  has  appeared  to  be  extraordinary  and  unaccount* 
able  to  them.  Extraordinary  augmentations  have  also  occurred} 
surprising  to  railway  managers,  on  the  occasion  of  the  extension 
of  conveniences  by  reductions  of  fares. 

But  the  greatest  extensions  of  conveniences  will  be  in  the  forma« 
tion  of  branch  lines,  and  I  should  anticipate,  as  in  the  United  States 
of  America,  by  the  construction  of  light  and  cheap  horse*railwayS. 
In  and  about  American  cities  the  extent  of  horse-railway  appears  to 
be  about  equal  to  railway  for  locomotives.  These  horse-railways  are 
made  with  lighter  rails,  and  at  a  comparatively  cheap  rate.  If  such 
railways,  which  give  to  one  horse  the  power  of  more  than  three,  be 
an  economy  within  advanced  farms  or  advanced  manufactories,  they 
will  be  an  economy  to  carry  produce  from  them  to  stations,  as  well  as 
to  markets.  With  due  extensions,  besides  much  new  traffic  created, 
mucb  existing  agricultural  and  other  traffic  will  be  gathered  to  the 
railways  that  now  goes  by  cart  or  waggon.  It  is  probable  that  the 
full  extension  of  these  branch  lines  would  early  equal  in  extent  the 
main  lines  now  in  action. 

Now  the  present  condition  of  the  railways,  in  the  hands  of  private 
conmiercial  companies,  operates  as  a  barrier  to  these  most  important 
and  economical  extensions  throughout  the  country.  In  the  first  place, 
the  companies'  habits  of  expense  are  detrimental  to  such  cheap 
extensions.  Their  extensions  are  made  with  the  like  weights  of 
rails  as  their  main  lines,  and  much  on  the  same  scale  in  other 
respects.  The  companies,  as  private  traders  for  a  profit,  are  more- 
over subjected  to  exactions  for  land  which  could  not  be  attempted  if 
the  branch  lines  were  put,  as  they  ought  to  be,  on  the  footing  of 
local  bye-ways,  and  as  a  service  without  private  profit.  On  looking 
over  the  maps  it  will  be  perceived  that  branch  lines  are  required  for 
much  country  intermediate  between  the  existing  lines,  under  condi- 
tions in  which  they  will  appear  to  be,  and  may  be  made  to  be, 
auxiliary  competing  lines  for  one  main  line  or  the  other,  and  there- 
fore their  construction  is  at  present  subjected  to  every  sort  of  expen- 
sive obstruction. 

On  the  whole,  branch  extensions,  under  the  existing  conditions  of 
tlie  railways,  have  generally  proved  to  be  a  system  of  suckers  on  the 
trunk  lines  ;  whilst,  if  the  public  rights  be  resumed,  and  proper 
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governmental  duties  be  restored,  and  if  the  railways  T)e  put  on  their 
correct  footing,  as  public  highways,  and  the  branches  as  local  bye- 
ways,  with  available  economies  of  construction  and  working,  the 
whole  system  of  branches  may  be  made  a  great  system  of  feeders. 

The  resumption  of  the  public  rights,  and  of  the  governmental 
duties  in  their  behalf  over  the  means  of  communication,  would  be  of 
great  importance,  especially  for  Ireland,  by  removing  obstructions  to 
the  utilization  of  the  postal  establishments,  and  serve  for  the  distri- 
bution of  parcels  and  postal  messages,  as  in  Belgium  and  Switzer- 
land. 

In  an  administrative  point  of  view,  the  postal  service  is  intimately, 
indeed  essentially,  connected  with  the  railway  service,  and,  in  my 
view,  which  I  think  is  impartial,  ought  to  be  predominant  in  it. 
The  union  of  the  postal  service  with  the  railway  service  would  be  a 
powerful  means  of  regulating  the  punctuality  of  the  railway  trains, 
besides  furnishing  the  means  of  collecting  and  distributing  parcels, 
as  well  as  of  telegraphic  messages.  As  it  is,  the  railway  companies' 
mail-trains  are  generally  the  most  punctual,  and  on  that  account  are 
the  most  resorted  to  by  business  men  ;  and  they  are  made  punctual  by 
the  governmental  service  of  the  post,  which  "  fetches  them  up,"  and 
fines  them  for  delay.  But,  as  I  showed  in  a  paper  read  at  the 
Society  of  Arts  some  time  ago,  on  a  parcel  post  system,  that  our 
post  has  more  than  ten  thousand  stations,  and  now  a  force  of  more 
than  twenty-five  thousand  persons  for  the  performance  of  the  public 
service.  All  the  railway  stations  put  together  are,  I  believe,  not 
above  one-third  of  the  number  of  the  postal  stations.  The  telegraph 
companies,  as  I  have  shown,  have  not  more  than  about  one  telegraph 
station  to  every  eight  or  nine  of  the  post  office  stations.  The  power 
of  the  distribution  of  small  parcels,  and  of  telegraphic  messages  by 
the  postal  service,  maybe  said  to  be  about  eight  or  nine  to  one  of  the 
trading  companies'  power.  If  a  small  parcel  be  required  to  be  sent 
a  mile  or  two  from  the  railway  station  by  the  railway  company, 
usually  a  railway  porter  must  be  sent  with  it,  and  the  time  of  that 
porter  must  be  charged  on  the  one  small  parcel,  though  it  may  be 
but  an  ounce  or  two  in  weight.  But  on  the  system  of  postal  distri- 
bution, it  would  form  but  a  small  addition  to  the  handful  of  letters 
he  has  to  carry.  If  the  parcels  were  heavy  or  more  numerous,  they 
would  be  collected  or  distributed  by  the  post  cart.  I  had  to  examine 
the  subject  with  reference  to  postal  telegraphy,  a  paper  prepared  for 
the  use  of  Mr.  Gladstone  on  the  question,  when  it  was  manifest 
that  under  the  existing  conditions,  the  companies  could  not  extend 
their  stations,  with  a  fair  prospect  of  profit,  beyond  their  existing 
numbers  ;  and  for  this  reason,  that  the  companies  must  have  sepa- 
rate office  rents,  coals,  candles,  taxes,  office-keeper,  and  messengers^ 
for  comparatively  few  mesi>ages,  which  will  not  pay  the  extra 
expense.  The  rent,  and  other  expenses  of  the  stations,  as'^well  as 
the  services  of  the  post  station  masters,  are  already  paid  for,  and 
they  would  be  compensated  for  \\iQ  occasional  additional  service  by 
a  relatively  small  but  acceptable  addition  to  their  existing  pay. 
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In  the  case  of  postal  telegrapluc  messages,  in  a  large  proportion  of 
cases  in  rural  districts,  the  postal  service  would,  as  I  must  remind  jou, 
reduce  the  distance  and  the  time  of  delivery  of  the  message  bj  post 
messenger  to  one  eighth  or  ninth  of  the  labour  and  expense  to  which 
the  private  companies  are  now  put.  Thence  it  follows  that  by  the 
utilization  of  postal  stations  and  services  on  a  public  footing,  col- 
lections and  distributions  may  be  effected  at  low  rates  and  quickly, 
and  with  a  profit,  which  private  companies,  with  their  separate 
establishments,  cannot  effect  at  the  same  rates,  nor,  indeed,  at 
much  higher  rates  except  at  a  loss. 

In  London,  and  in  most  places  in  England,  to  get  a  letter  and 
a  telegraphic  message  sent,  and  a  small  parcel  forwarded,  application 
must  be  made  at  three  different  and  commonly  distant  places.  In 
Switzerland  or  Belgium,  and  other  places  on  the  Continent,  you 
only  go  to  one  place,  the  postal  station,  which,  in  itself,  is  a  great 
convenience  and  saving  of  time,  especially  when  the  tariffs  are  all 
well  known.  In  Belgium,  the  uniform  telegraph  message  has  been 
reduced  to  half  a  franc,  and  the  revenue  has  been  replaced  by  it. 
In  both  countries  the  charge  for  the  transmission  of  small  parcels 
is  very  small.  In  Switzerland  parcels  of  1201bs.  weight  may  be 
sent  by  post. 

I  may  hei'e  state  that  the  Belgian  government,  appreciating  the 
importance  of  the  cheapest  and  freest  means  of  intercommunication, 
though  their  fares  were  of  the  lowest  in  Europe,  have  recently  re- 
duced them  considerably  lower.  Their  first-class  trains,  which 
were  about  three  halfpence  per  mile  for  the  express  trains,  they 
have  reduced  to  less  than  three  farthings,  and  their  second-class  to 
less  than  a  halfpenny.  Thus  the  express  fares  from  Brussels  to 
Verviers,  which  is  86  nailes,  are — for  the  first-class  4s.  9d.,  for  the 
second-class  3s.  2d. ;  whilst  for  the  ordinary  trains  the  fares  are — 
for  the  first-class,  4s.,  the  second  3s.,  and  the  third  2s.  In  England, 
the  fares  for  express  trains  range  from  twopence  halfpenny  to 
threepence  per  mile,  and  the  second-class  from  three-halfpence  to 
twopence.  As  to  the  ordinary  fares,  take  those  here  at  Belfast. 
Take  those  from  Belfast  to  Carrickhugh,  which  is  82  miles — they 
are,  first-class,  14s.  3d. ;  second-class,  10s.  4d.  ;  third-class,  6s.  6d. 
Take  an  English  line,  for  example,  that  from  London  to  Rugby, 
which  is  82^  miles;  the  fares  are — first-class,  15s.;  second,  lis.; 
third,  6s.  lOd.  On  the  Belgian  lines  they  charge  extra  for  such 
luggage  as  the  passengers  cannot  carry  and  put  under  the  seat, 
which  occasionally  may  make  some  slight  difference  in  favour  of 
the  English  lines,  and  in  Belgium  return  tickets  are  less  frequently 
granted.  But  what  will  all  that  come  to  ?  The  time  has  been  un- 
fortunate for  the  change,  as  Belgium  has  partaken  of  the  commercial 
stagnation  prevalent  in  Europe,  yet  the  net  revenue  is  in  course 
of  replacement  from  the  bold  and  highly  politic  reduction,  which, 
looking  at  the  analogies  of  the  population  of  the  two  countries, 
I  regard  as  an  encouraging  example  for  Ireland. 

The  result  of  the  utilization  of  the  public  stations  and  the  postal 
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senrice  in  Belgium  and  Switzerland  has  been  a  considerable  augmen- 
tation of  traffic.  In  a  few  years  the  transmission  of  small  parcels 
by  post  has  been  nearly  doubled,  and  I  believe  now  they  are  at  an 
increasing  rate  of  nearly  ^ye  millions  annually  in  Switzerland.  In 
Ireland  the  number  should  be  in  the  same  proportion  more  than 
doubled,  and  the  branch  lines  made  more  largely  feeders  to  the  main 
lines. 

The  effect  of  this  system  on  trade  in  Ireland  would  be,  as  it  has 
been  in  Switzerland,  very  powerful.  It  would  enable  traders  to  send 
for  goods  as  they  want  them,  and  to  diminish  the  expense  of  stocks. 
In  Ireland,  as  in  Switzerland,  it  would  enable  business  to  be  trans- 
acted often  with  one-third  the  stocks  that  have  been  heretofore 
found  necessary. 

In  Ireland,  however,  I  apprehend  that  the  stocks  in  the  village 
shops  and  the  retail  shops  in  general  are,  from  poverty,  very  low. 
With  them  the  results  of  cheap  parcel  post  conveyance,  and  of  a 
cheap  postal  telegraph,  would  be  the  reverse  of  that  in  Switzerland  or 
Belgium.  It  would  be  to  give  them,  in  effect,  indefinite  augmenta- 
tions of  stock,  by  enabling  them  to  send  for  goods  fresh,  and  as 
they  wanted  them.  It  would  also  tend  frequently  to  bring  the  pro- 
ducer directly  in  commiinication  with  the  consumer,  and  to  save  the 
cost  of  intermediate  agents.  In  several  of  the  continental  states  there 
are  large  beneficial  results  in  progi'ess  in  these  directions,  which,  here 
in  Ireland,  as  well  as  in  England,  are  arrested — ^I  say,  unavoidably 
arrested — by  the  condition  of  railway  communication  in  the  hands  of 
disjointed  and  conflicting  companies. 

The  Railway  Commissioners  could  not  well  avoid  noticing  the  com- 
plaints made  of  the  uncertain  and  conflicting  rates  and  the  imperfect 
delivery  of  parcels,  and  they  say : — **  Looking  at  the  extent  to  which 
the  railway  system  has  now  reached,  the  time  has  arrived  when  rail- 
way companies  should  combine  to  devise  some  rapid  and  efficient 
system  for  the  delivery  of  parcels."  They  might  have  added  the 
word  **  economical "  delivery,  and  also  some  rapid  and  efficient  system 
for  the  collection  of  parcels. 

When  I  represented  the  great  extent  of  the  ground  for  which  new 
branch  railways  were  needed,  and  of  the  capillaries  of  the  system  of 
internal  communication  which  required  to  be  improved,  speeded,  and 
utilized,  I  did  so  from  impressions  derived  from  passing  observation. 
But  the  distinct  statistical  evidence  of  the  extent  of  the  postal  system 
of  deliveries,  or  of^  those  capillaries  which  they  advise  the  railway 
companies  to  rival,  was  put  before  the  Commissioners,  by  the  evidence 
of  Mr.  Page,  from  the  Post-Office,  and  it  is  this :  The  number  of 
miles  which  mails  are  conveyed  daily  by  railway  in  the  United 
Kingdom  is  49,700,  and,  beyond  these,  the  number  of  miles  which 
mails  are  conveyed  daily,  by  coaches,  mwl-carts,  and  omnibuses,  is 
yet  33,000,  whilst  the  number  of  miles  travelled  by  the  rural  post 
messengers  is  72,000  miles  daily,  or  nearly  as  much  as  all  the  mileage 
of  railways  and  mail  coaches  put  together.  Could  the  Commissioners 
have  minded  these  facts,  or  have  heeded  what  they  were  proposing, 
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when  thej  proposed  that  the  railway  companies  should  undertake  the 
delivery  of  parcels — impliedly  as  equivalent  to  the  plan  proposed  of  a 
postal  delivery — i.e.,  that  the  railway  companies  should  undertake 
the  separate  service  of  parcel  delivery  by  separate  means,  equivalent 
to  this  thirty-three  thousand  miles  of  postal  delivery,  by  coach  or 
mail-carts  daily,  or  the  daily  postal  delivery  of  seventy-two  thousand 
miles  by  foot,  to  be  provided  and  paid  for  separately  ?  In  Ireland, 
however,  it  stands  thus,  and  I  adduce  the  fact  for  particular  atten- 
tion ;  whilst  the  daily  conveyance,  by  mail-coaches,  carts,  &c.,  is 
8,277  milesy  and  by  foot  messengers  8,680  miles  daily,  by  railway, 
according  to  the  last  returns,  it  was  only  4,645  miles  daily.  That  is 
to  say,  they  were  recommending  to  the  existing  companies  the  forma- 
tion of  a  triple  number  of  stations  for  collecting  and  delivering 
parcels,  multiplied  offices  and  services,  clerks,  &c.,  as  well  as  carts,  an 
extra  expense  for  them  which  must,  if  charged  on  the  parcels,  to  a 
great  extent  be  prohibitory. 

In  Ireland  there  are  sixteen  hundred  or  more  of  postal  stations. 
I  have  not  at  hand  the  number  of  railway  stations.  But,  as  some 
electric  telegraph  company  directors  maintain  the  same  doctrines 
against  the  utilization  of  public  establishments  for  the  public  service, 
in  exemplification  of  its  fallacy,  I  may  mention  that,  while  there  are 
1  fi2o  postal  stations,  there  are  only  92  telegraphic  stations  in  Ire- 
land. In  othei*  wordsi  the  telegraph  stations  are  to  the  postal  sta- 
tions in  Ireland  as  one  to  seventeen.  If  the  public  are  determined 
to  utilize  their  postal  establishments,  as  I  trust  they  will  be,  the 
trading  companies  must,  in  Ireland,  have  sixteen  more  separate 
establishments  to  compete  with  them — ^a  supposition  that  is  absurd. 
Are,  then,  the  sixteen  places,  sixteen  towns  or  villages  out  of  seven- 
teen, to  be  deprived  of  the  benefit  of  quick  and  cheap  intercommuni- 
cation by  message,  that  the  monopoly  of  a  trading  company,  and  its 
power  of  making  exactions  on  their  necessities,  may  be  maintained  ? 
— a  supposition  that,  as  a  question  of  legislation  and  administration, 
is  also  absurd. 

In  Ireland,  where,  on  the  principle  I  have  stated,  conveniences 
ought  to  be  in  advance  of  demand,  the  proportion  of  post-offices  to 
the  population,  which  ought  to  be  equal,  are  less  then  those  iu  Eng- 
land. The  combination  of  the  postal  with  the  railway  and  the  tele- 
fraphic  services  may  serve  to  make  them  so  at  reduced  cost.  Iu 
reland  thero  is  only  one  postal  station  to  some  3,700  of  the  popu- 
lation. It  is  stated  to  be  part  of  the  post-office  plan  to  extend  postal 
telegraphy  only  to  places  having  a  population  of  o,000  persons. 
This  can  only  be  accepted  as,  in  the  first  Instance,  a  tentative  exten- 
sion. In  Prussia,  which  is  in  many  respects  the  best  administered 
country  in  Europe,  in  which  the  Government  well  knows  what  it  is 
about,  it  has  been  officially  announced  that  the  Government  intends 
to  extend  the  telegraphic  system  to  every  place  with  a  population  of 
1,500  persons,  or  nearly  double  the  extent  of  our  postal  stations. 

On  the  public  footing  there  are  other  large  bi^anches  of  service  for 
which  the  telegraph  is  needed,  and  which  should  contribute  to  the 
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establishment  charges,  in  reduction  of  those  for  the  telegraphic 
post. 

As  a  Commissioner  of  Inquiry  into  the  organization  of  a  police 
force,  I  can  state,  that  by  a  complete  system  of  telegraphic  communi- 
cation from  station  to  station,  and  in  combination  with  a  general 
postal  system,  the  efficiency  of  the  police  force  may  be  nearly 
doubled.  If  I  recollect  rightly,  there  are  upwards  of  1,300  police 
stations  in  Ireland.  Then  there  are  the  coast-guard  stations,  and  the 
Royal  and  mercantile  marine  stations,  and  all  the  military  stations, 
which  need  connexion ;  and  all  these  will  bring  telegraphic  conmiu- 
nication  closer  than  the  existing  telegraphic  stations.  The  statement 
made  by  the  Minister  of  War  for  Belgium  declared  that  placing  the 
railway  under  public  control  had  doubled  the  efficiency  of  the  army, 
and  that  the  electric  telegraph  would  double  it  again,  is,  I  submit^ 
especially  applica1)le  to  Ireland.  I  am  assured,  upon  good  authority, 
that  by  a  recent  invention  by  Mr.  Donald  Nicoll,  underground  tele- 
graphs may  be  laid  down  and  maintained  as  cheaply  as  the  present 
system  of  overground  telegraphs. 

The  chief  economical  and  administrative  conclusions  which  I  have 
now  to  submit,  are  : — That  conununication  by  railway  forms  part  of 
a  connected  system,  for  the  transit  of  persons,  letters,  information, 
and  goods.  That  as  a  regulating  and  predominant  controlling  func- 
tion, constantly  acting,  to  ensure  punctuality  in  the  departure  and 
arrival  of  trains,  as  well  as  the  postal  deliveries  connected  with  the 
trains,  the  postal  function  has  properly  a  chief  place.  That  the 
exercise  of  this  controlling  function,  for  ensuring  punctuality  in  the 
conveyance  of  letters,  is  of  importance  for  ensuring  punctuality  in 
the  conveyance  of  passengers,  as  well  as  of  parcels  conveyed  by 
quick  trains.  That  the  postal  stations  and  the  services  of  the  postal 
officers  and  servants  should,  for  the  public  economy,  be  utilized  for 
the  conveyance  of  telegraphic  messages  as  well  as  of  small  parcels, 
as  in  several  continental  states.  That  the  police  stations,  and  the 
naval  and  military  stations,  should  be  combined  in  a  complete  system 
of  telegraphic  communication.  That  hence  it  follows,  as  a  question 
of  administrative  improvement,  that  the  exercise  of  the  functions, 
for  the  conveyance  of  letters,  telegraphic  messages,  passengers,  and 
goods  should  be  combined  under  one  chief  and  responsible  public 
authority. 

Unity  of  management,  under  a  public  authority  of  a  railway  com- 
munication, will  be  in  itself  an  important  advance  in  public  improve- 
ment. Unity  of  management  of  telegraphic  communication  in  con- 
nexion with  the  post  will  also  be  in  itself  an  important  and  much- 
needed  improvement.  But  jarring  action  will  be  avoided — ^the 
improvement  in  the  pecuniary  and  other  results  will  be  the  more 
complete  and  speedy — if  the  requisite  combination  and  subordination 
of  administrative  functions  be  considered  and  provided  for  at  the 
outset. 

Ireland  has,  in  its  general  police,  the  elements  of  administrative 
improvement  in  advance  of  England.    Ireland  has,  toOy  an  adminis* 
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tration  of  relief  provided  for  the  destitute  in  advance  of  that  of 
England.  I  tmst  that,  through  its  representatives,  it  will  have,  as  it 
ought  to  have,  the  lead  in  the  necessary  improvement  of  all  the  means 
of  internal  communication. 

If  I  may  use  a  simile  derived  from  sanitary  science,  I  would  say 
that,  to  give  entii'e  freedom  to  the  main  arteries  of  communication,  to 
complete  the  capillaries  of  the  system,  the  branch  railways — to  pro* 
vide  for  it,  as  it  were,  a  new  set  of  nerves  of  quickened  sensation  and 
motion,  by  a  cheap  system  of  postal  telegraphy,  would  tend  to  put 
the  body  politic  in  a  condition  of  healthy  and  prosperous  action,  such 
as  has  been  imparted  to  Belgium  by  the  like  means.  By  those  means 
unhealthy  formations  may  be  made  to  slough  off,  and  morbid  condi- 
tions, and  febrile  action,  the  result  of  deficient  and  interrupted  circu- 
lation and  stagnation,  may  be  best  dissipated. 
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By  S.  M.  Gbeeb. 

IT  has  been  observed  in  regard  to  Irish  railways  that  their  rates 
are  very  high,  their  speed  very  low,  and  their  trains  very  few, 
while  the  remuneration  to  the  proprietors  is  very  smalL  To  render 
these  lines  more  useful  to  the  country,  to  enable  them  to  carry  five 
or  six  passengers  and  five  or  six  tons  of  merchandise,  where  only  one 
is  carried  at  present,  would  be  one  of  the  highest  achievements  of 
statesmanship,  one  of  the  greatest  blessings  to  Ireland.  This  problem 
is  now  taxing  the  energies  of  some  of  our  most  distinguished  legis- 
lators ;  and  I  propose  to  describe  briefly  to  this  meeting  in  what  way 
it  has  been  suggested  that  this  great  work  may  be  accomplished 
without  prejudice  to  the  vested  interests  of  railway  proprietors. 

Whether  owing  to  the  want  of  capital,  want  of  enterprise,  or 
want  of  commercial  activity,  or  to  all  these  causes  combined,  the 
construction  of  railways  in  Ireland  has  proceeded  more  slowly,  and 
made  less  progress,  than  in  either  of  the  sister  countries.  It  appears 
from  the  Board  of  Trade  returns  for  1865,  the  latest  now  published, 
that  there  were  then  only  1,838  miles  of  railway  in  active  operation 
in  Ireland,  divided  among  thirty-five  companies,  and  realizing  a  gross 
revenue  of  about  £  1,700,000  per  annum,  less  than  a  third  part  of  the 
receipts  of  the  English  North  Western  Railway  Company.  The 
great  number  of  independent  lines  making  up  the  Irish  system,  and 
the  want  of  concert  and  co-operation  in  their  management  render 
them  comparatively  inefiicient  and  unserviceable  to  the  public.  For 
this  reason,  and  on  account  of  the  high  charges  for  the  conveyance 
of  goods  and  passengers,  the  people  of  Ireland  have  come  almost 
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imanimonsly  to  the  conclusion  that  it  would  be  a  Bignal  advantage^ 
even  to  the  remotest  parts  of  the  kingdom,  if  the  railways  were  pur- 
chased on  equitable  terms  by  the  Grovemment  and  worked  upon  one 
uniform  system  for  the  public  good,  and  not  merely,  as  at  proenti  for 
the  benefit  of  the  shareholders. 

The  policy  of  such  an  arrangement  has  for  the  last  three  years  been 
the  subject  of  frequent  and  earnest  discussion  in  the  press  and  on  the 
platform.  It  has  engaged  the  attention  of  both  Houses  of  Parlia-^ 
ment,  and  been  the  subject  in  part  of  one  Royal  Commission,  whilst 
a  second  Royal  Commission  is  about  to  tax  the  energies  of  some  of  our 
most  experienced  and  scientific  men  to  ascertain  the  present  circum- 
stances and  actual  value  of  the  Irish  railways,  in  case  Grovemment 
should  obtain  the  sanction  of  Parliament  for  their  purchase.  The 
right  of  purchase  as  to  all  the  railways  of  Great  Britain  and  Ireland 
has  been  specially  reserved  to  the  State  by  the  Railway  Act  of  1844, 
subject  to  certain  conditions  embodied  in  that  Act  for  the  benefit  of 
railway  proprietors;  so  that  all  railways  undertaken  in  Ireland  in 
1844,  or  any  subsequent  year,  have  been  undertaken  upon  this  ex- 
press condition.  The  right  of  purchase  is  therefore  beyond  dispute. 
The  policy  of  such  a  measure  still  remains  to  be  discussed,  as  also 
the  terms  on  which  it  should  be  carried  out,  if  at  all,  and  the  manner 
in  which  the  working  of  the  railways  should  thenceforth  be  con- 
ducted under  the  auspices  of  the  State. 

As  a  general  rule  the  government  of  a  country  ought  not  to  intei> 
fere  in  undertakings  of  a  commercial  character,  which  would  bring 
the  resources  of  the  State  into  competition  with  private  capital  and 
enterprize.  And  when  there  has  been  such  interference  in  this 
country,  even  for  public  purposes,  such  as  building  ships  of  war  and 
constructing  guns  and  other  weapons  of  offence,  it  would  seem  that 
private  enterprize  has  generally  triumphed  over  the  Government 
establishments  in  skill  and  workmanship.  But  there  are  some  under- 
takings specially  suited  for  the  action  of  the  Government,  and  which 
can  be  carried  out  by  it  with  great  advantage  without  being  brought 
into  competition  with  private  individuals.  The  Post-Office  service 
is  of  this  character.  It  pervades  the  whole  country,  performs  its 
duties  well  and  cheaply,  is  extremely  sensitive  to  the  feelings  and 
wants  of  the  public,  and  has  showu  wonderful  powers  of  adaptation 
and  arrangement  to  supply  the  maximum  of  accommodation  with  the 
minimum  of  expense.  If  similar  benefits  could  be  rendered  to  the 
Irish  public  with  respect  to  railways  it  would  bo  an  unspeakable 
advantage. 

The  purchase  of  the  Irish  railways  should,  however,  be  made,  if 
at  all,  not  under  the  Act  of  1844,  which  contemplated  a  gradual 
piece-meal  purchase,  leaving  wholly  out  of  account  the  older  lines, 
but  under  a  new  Act,  which  should  apply  to  all  existing  lines,  and 
which  should  make  their  purchase  as  fa^  as  possible  simultaneous,  and 
should  also  provide  funds  for  that  purpose.  The  purchase  of  the 
Irish  railways  by  the  State  was  first  brought  under  the  notice  of 
Parliament  in  April,  1865,  by  the  Right  Hon,  W.  Monsell,  and  the 
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Bight  Hon.  Lord  Chief  Justice  Whiteside,  thea  M.P.  for  the 
University  of  Dublin.  A  Rojal  Commission  had  been  previously 
appointed  to  inquire  into  the  management  of  railways  in  the  United 
Kingdom,  and  these  two  eminent  members  then  proposed  that  the 
commission  should  first  take  evidence  respecting  the  Irish  railways 
with  a  view  to  their  purchase  by  the  State.  The  Government 
acceded  to  the  motion,  and  hence  we  have  been  furnished  with  a 
vast  body  of  evidence  in  support  of  that  project.  It  would  appear 
from  the  evidence  then  taken  that  the  Irish  railways  could  be  pur- 
chased for  £19,500,000,  or,  in  round  numbers,  £20,000,000  sterling. 
Assuming  this  sum  to  be  sufficient  for  the  purpose,  and  the  trans- 
action to  be  carried  out  on  that  basis,  by  the  issue  of  the  requisite 
amount  of  Government  stock,  we  have  on  the  one  hand  the  national 
credit  pledged  for  the  payment  of  some  £640,000  annually,  or  what- 
ever will  be  the  exact  amount  payable  yearly  on  the  Grovemment 
securities  issued  for  the  purchase  of  the  railways ;  and  on  the 
other  hand,  in  return  for  this,  we  have  the  Government,  on  behalf  of 
the  State,  in  possession  of  say  1,838  miles  of  railway,  which  cost  the 
original  shareholders  about  £26,000,000  sterling,  and  would  cost  the 
nation  only  £20,000,000,  or  less  than  £11,000  per  mile.  According 
to  the  railway  returns  for  1866,  the  gross  revenue  of  the  Irish  lines 
amounted,  as  we  have  seen,  for  that  year  to  £1,700,000  in  round 
numbers.  Of  this  sum  no  less  than  £800,000  was  absorbed  in 
working  expenses,  including  repair  of  the  lines,  replacing  of  rolling 
stock,  Parliamentary  and  all  incidental  expenses,  leaving  a  balance 
of  £900,000  now  applicable  to  payment  of  interest  on  loans  and 
debts  and  dividends  on  preference  and  original  shares.  But  when  the 
railway  shareholders  and  their  creditors  had  been  all  paid  off  by  the 
proceeds  of  £20,000,000  worth  of  Government  stock,  at  an  annual  cost 
to  the  nation  of  no  more  than  £640,000  annually,  the  difference  between 
that  sum  and  £900,000,  that  is  £260,000,  would  be  so  much  clear 
gain  to  the  nation  on  the  supposed  transaction.  If,  then,  the  projected 
purchase  of  railways  would  bring  a  clear  gain  to  the  State  of  more 
than  a  quarter  of  a  million  annually,  on  what  grounds  can  it  be 
opposed  ?  On  this  point  we  are  still  very  much  in  the  dark.  The 
majority  of  the  Railway  Commissioners  of  1865  reported  against  the 
purchase  of  the  Irish  railways.  Two  of  them.  Lord  Stanley  and 
Mr.  Roebuck,  remained  neutral,  whilst  Mr.  Monsell  and  Sir  Rowland 
Hill  recommended  warmly  the  purchase  of  all  the  Irish  lines.  Tlie 
majority  of  the  Commons  do  not  appear  to  have  felt  it  to  be  their 
duty  to  go  into  that  question  at  any  length,  or  to  give  any  definite 
answer  to  the  full  and  copious  arguments  that  had  been  laid  before 
them  by  English  as  well  as  Irish  witnesses  in  favour  of  the  purchase 
of  the  Irish  railways.  On  this  point  their  report  has  been  emi- 
nently unsatisfactory.  But  two  of  the  Commissioners  having  seats 
in  the  House  of  Commons  controverted  Mr.  Monseirs  statements  in 
the  debate  of  1st  August  last ;  and  from  their  arguments  and  some 
little  information  derived  from  other  quarters  we  may  spell  out  a 
few  objections  to  the  proposed  measure. 
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The  first  objection  is,  that  it  is  unfair  to  employ  the  public  (undB 
in  fostering  or  propping  up  any  one  interest  or  department  of  in- 
dustry. This  objection  assumes  that  the  purchase  of  the  Irish  lines 
is  projected,  or  at  least  advocated,  for  the  purpose  of  serving  the 
interests  of  railway  companies,  and  enabling  some  of  them  to  over- 
come their  financial  difiiculties,  whereas  their  object  is  to  traosfinr 
their  rights  and  privileges  to  the  State,  at  a  fair  and  reasonable  price, 
and  not  to  enhance  the  value  of  their  property,  or  benefit  them  at  the 
expense  of  the  community.  No  doubt,  while  this  object  was  being 
steadily  pursued  on  public  grounds,  a  year  or  two  ago  a  vigorous 
efibrt  was  made  by  the  directors  of  sundry  Irish  railways  to  obtun 
advances  of  money  from  Grovernment,  to  be  applied  by  the  existing 
boards  to  further  the  interest  of  their  own  lines.  But  this  effort 
proved  utterly  unsuccessful.  Let  no  one  then  pretend  to  confound 
it  with  the  scheme  for  purchasing  the  Irish  lines,  or  suppose  that  this 
scheme  is  put  forward  in  the  interest  of  railway  proprietors,  or  that 
the  Irish  lines  are  worse  managed  or  more  embarrassed  than  those 
of  England  or  Scotland.  On  the  contrary,  some  of  the  Irish  railways 
are  and  have  been  conducted  with  remarkable  ability,  and  many  of  thmn 
have  never  suffered  from  any  financial  embarrassment,  and  the  question 
of  purchase  has  been  raised  in  regard  to  the  Irish  lines,  merely 
because  the  required  financial  operation  would  be  upon  a  very  limited 
and  practical  scale,  and  the  lines  when  purchased  could  be  more 
easily  dealt  with  upon  one  uniform  system  than  any  section  of 
English  railways  of  equal  extent.  Perhaps  I  may  add  on  this  point 
that  loans  of  public  money  have  already  been  made  to  seveitd  Irish 
railways,  without  any  loss  having  been  sustained  thereby.  And  in 
the  East  Indies,  when  the  improvement  of  the  country  seemed  to 
require  an  extraordinary  stimulus,  a  high  rate  of  interest  was 
guaranteed  out  of  the  public  exchequer  to  protect  railway  under- 
takings against  loss.  And  in  Ireland,  for  many  years  past,  the 
Board  of  Works  has  been  made  the  agent  of  Government  in  dispen- 
sing to  corporations  and  public  bodies,  and  even  to  private  individuals, 
public  moneys,  provided  for  that  purpose  by  Parliament,  for  certain 
specified  purposes,  by  which  it  was  expected  that  the  general  good  of 
the  community  as  well  as  private  interests  would  be  promoted.  If, 
then,  it  be  a  legitimate  use  of  public  money  to  foster  important 
private  undertakings  when  these  tend  directly  to  advance  the  common 
weal,  it  is  surely  allowable  to  make  a  profitable  investment,  which 
injures  no  class  or  individual,  and  yet  may  be  made  the  means  of 
great  national  advancement. 

The  next  great  objection  against  the  enterprize  in  question  is,  that 
the  Government  is  wholly  unfitted  for  the  management  of  railways, 
that  this  work  would  be  better  done  by  those  who  should  have  a 
personal  and  pecuniary  interest  in  doing  it  well,  and,  further,  tiiat 
the  railway  patronage  would  be  used  for  political  purposes,  and  the 
lives  of  Her  Majesty's  subjects  entrusted  to  men  selected,  not  for 
their  superior  skill  and  efficiency,  but  for  political  services.  This 
would  indeed  be  a  powerful  argument  if  it  were  warranted  by  facts. 
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fiat  it  is  neither  intended  nor  desired  that  Grovemment  shonld 
manage  the  railways  directly,  as  it  does  the  post-office,  bat  rather 
that  it  shoold  farm  oat  the  lines  on  the  best  terms  that  can  be  obtained 
for  the  public  benefit  Possibly  it  may  be  found  necessary,  if  the 
scheme  be  carried  oat,  that  the  nulway  system  should- be  mana^ged  for 
a  year  or  two  by  Commissioners,  specially  appointed  for  the  purpose, 
till  actual  possession  should  be  obtained  of  all  the  lines,  and  a 
national  time  table  framed,  on  the  basis  of  which  capitalists  might  be 
invited  to  make  tenders  for  the  working  of  the  Irish  railway  system. 
But  in  that  case  it  would  be  very  much  a  matter  of  necessity  to  retain 
the  services  of  the  present  railway  employds,  or  so  many  of  them  as 
should  be  needed,  and  the  fitness  and  political  impartiality  of  the 
Commissioners  individually  might  be  insured  by  requiring  the  consent 
of  Parliament  to  their  appointment. 

The  third  objection  which  I  will  notice  is,  that  those  who  advocate 
the  purchase  of  the  Irish  railways  by  the  State,  put  forward  Utopian 
and  unreliable  calculations  as  to  the  increased  traffic  that  might  bo 
expected  to  take  place,  if  Grovemment  should  purchase  these  lines, 
and  largely  reduce  the  present  tariffi  This  objection  sometimes  takes 
the  startling  form  of  an  assertion  that  in  Ireland  railway  traffic  is 
"  a  fixed  quantity,"  and  would  not  be  materially  affected  by  any 
practicable  reduction  of  tarea.  Sometimes  it  puts  forward  the  obli- 
gation that  Ireland  is  a  thinly-peopled  country,  and  enjoys  neither 
manufacturing  nor  commercial  activity,  and  tlic  conclusion  in  both 
cases  is,  that  the  Irish  railways  should  be  left  to  their  thirty-five 
jarring  boards  of  directors,  with  their  present  high  tarifis,  and  their 
endless  jealousies  and  disputes,  which  continuidly  disappoint  the 
traveller,  and  mar  the  interests  of  the  trader. 

These  arguments  are  directed  rather  against  the  desired  reduction 
of  the  tariff,  than  against  the  purchase  of  the  railways.  But  as  they 
are  well  fitted,  and  seem  intended  to  prevent  the  purchase  beiug 
carried  into  effect,  I  think  it  well  to  notice  them  here.  There  are 
several  fallacies  lurking  in  these  assertions.  It  is  a  settled  rule  in 
political  economy  that  a  reduction  of  price  causes  an  increased 
demand  for  any  article  of  ordinary  use.  Railway  traffic  has  hitherto 
obeyed  this  rule  in  Ireland  as  elsewhere.  Low  tariff  have  brought 
increased  business,  and  even  the  present  high  charges  have  not  been 
able  to  stereotype  the  railway  returns  at  any  given  figure.  I  believe 
we  may  appeal  to  the  recent  experience  of  the  Irish  Midland  in 
proof  of  the  effect  of  reduced  fares  and  increased  facilities  for  traffic, 
in  adding  not  only  to  the  business,  but  to  the  net  profits  of  a  line. 
Then,  as  to  the  thinness  of  population,  it  is  not  the  number  of 
people,  but  of  travellers  in  a  country,  that  swell  the  railway  receipts. 
And  if  the  people  be  poor,  as  in  Ireland,  the  fares  must  be  low,  else 
the  bulk  of  the  population  cannot  travel  by  rail.  This  is  now  the 
case  with  the  vast  majority  of  the  Irish  people.  But  every  improve- 
ment in  their  condition,  and  every  reduction  of  the  railway  tariff, 
would  place  the  means  of  rapid  locomotion  within  reach  of  an 
increased  number,  and  would  also  induce  those  who  now  use  the 
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rails  to  use  them  more  frequently.  A  reduced  tariff  would  also  bring 
larger  supplies  of  coal  and  of  fish  into  the  interior  of  the  country, 
would  promote  mineral  traffic,  and  introduce  cattle  and  other  kinds 
of  stock  on  many  lines  to  which  thej  are  now  strangers. 

Whatever  disadvantages  the  Irish  railways  have  laboured  under, 
these  have  already  operated  to  keep  down  the  traffic ;  and  yet  this 
traffic  is  rapidly  approachiug  the  gross  amount  of  two  millions  a 
year.  Railways  and  steamships  are  gradually,  and  in  some  places 
rapidly,  assimilating  the  condition  of  Ireland  to  that  of  England  and 
Scotland ;  and  as  this  process  goes  on^  railway  traffic  niust  necessarily 
increase.  Tbe  rapidly  advancing  community  of  Belfast  has  proved 
that  manufactures  may  be  planted  with  success,  where  neither  coal 
nor  iron  is  to  be  found.  And,  within  the  last  twenty  years,  the 
flourishing  city  of  Londonderry  has  become  the  seat  of  a  new  trade 
^the  manufacture  of  shirts,  which  now  gives  employment  to  4,000 
or  5,000  of  its  inhabitants  ;  while  in  many  localities,  both  north  and 
south,  new  manufactures  and  branches  of  industry  have  been  estab- 
lished, which  only  require  a  little  encouragement  to  tell  favourably 
on  the  progress  of  the  country. 

Let  us  now,  without  anticipating  further  objections,  suppose  the 
Irish  railways  to  be  in  the  hands  of  the  Government,  under  the 
scheme  service  shadowed  forth,  to  be  worked  by  them  or  their 
lessees,  not  to  realize  profits,  but  to  promote  the  more  rapid  develop- 
ment of  the  resources  of  the  country,  on  what  principle  should  they 
proceed  ?     Wo  have  seen  that  in  1866  the  railways  realized  a  gross 
income  of  £1,700,000,  of  which  £800,000  were  devoted  to  workbg 
and    other  expenses,   and    £900,000  as  a  return   for  the  capitid 
invested  in  the  lines,  and  that  the  Government  could  obtain  the 
capital  required  for  their  purchase  for  £640,000  a  year,  thus  leaving 
a    clear   yearly  profit  of   £260,000.      Bat  an   additional  saving, 
estimated  at  £100,000  a  year,  would  accrue  out  of  the  £800,000 
allocated  to  working  and  other  expenses,  which  is  now  expended  on 
directors,  secretaries,  engineers,  solicitors,  parliamentary  agents,  and 
other  officials,  whose  services  would  no  longer  be  required.     This 
would  make,  when  added  to  the  amount  saved  in  dividends,  the  large 
sum  of  £360,000,  or  more  than  21  per  cent,  on  the  gross  receipts. 
A  capitalist  then  wishing  to  make  an  ofier  for  the  lease  of  the  rail- 
ways would  naturally  reckon  that  if  he  could  save  £360,000  of  the 
present  outlay  he  could  afibrd  to  work  all  the  lines  as  at  present  at 
one-fifth  below  the  present  tarifl^,  and  still  have  a  large  margin  of 
profit.     But  another  speculator,  relying  on  the  stimulus  to  be  given 
to  traffic  by  the  reduced  tariff,  might  calculate  that  he  could  affi)rd  to 
strike  off  25  per  cent,  or  one-fourth  of  the  present  charge,  if  he  had  a 
lease  for  five  or  seven  years.     In  this  way  capitalists  would  be  in- 
duced to  speculate  on  the  increased  traffic  to  be  obtained  by  reduced 
fores ;  and  whoever  should  undertake  the  working  of  all  the  Irish 
railways  at  the  lowest  rate  of  charge,  and  give  adequate  security  for 
performing  his  contract,  should  obtain  the  privilege  of  working  them 
for  a  term  of  years.    At  the  end  of  this  term  a  still  further  reduction 
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in  the  railway  tariff  might  be  reckoned  upon,  and  so  on  from  time  to 
time,  the  money  payment  or  rent  being  a  fixed  sum  and  the  tariff 
being  reduced  from  time  to  time. 

This  is  one  mode  in  which  railway  reform  might  be  carried  out. 
It  has  in  its  favour  this  powerful  argument,  that  the  reduction  of 
fares  is  introduced  gradually  as  the  increased  revenue  may  warrant 
it,  but  no  faster.  In  this  way  no  risk  or  liability  would  be  incurred 
by  the  Grovernment,  whose  duty  would  be  confined  to  a  strict  system 
of  inspection,  to  insure  the  proper  maintenance  of  the  lines  and  rolling 
stock  and  the  stipulated  accommodation  of  the  public. 

But  there  is  another,  and  perhaps  a  better,  course  which  the 
Government  might  adopt.  It  might  begin  with  a  sweeping  reduction 
of  the  tariff  in  Uie  first  instance,  relying  upon  the  increased  traffic  to 
make  up  the  deficiency  in  a  few  years.  This  course  was  taken  witli 
signal  success  some  thirty  years  ago  when  the  penny  postage  was 
first  introduced,  under  the  auspices  of  Sir  Rowland  Hill.  When  it 
was  first  proposed  to  reduce  to  the  uniform  rate  of  one  penny  each 
the  postage  on  all  letters,  which  then  averaged  more  than  fivepence 
each,  those  who  professed  to  understand  the  subject  best  predicted 
nothing  but  disastrous  failure  and  disappointment  But  their  ill- 
omened  predictions  were  signally  contradicted  by  the  event.  Since 
1 839,  the  last  year  of  the  old  system,  the  gross  revenue  has  nearly 
doubled ;  it  has  increased  from  £2,390,000  to  £4,500,000,  or  there- 
abouts. This  increase  in  the  receipts,  taken  in  connexion  with  the 
redaction  in  the  postage,  represents  a  more  than  ten-fold  increase  in 
the  business  of  the  department. 

But  what  concerns  the  present  question  most  closely  is  that  on  the 
very  first  year  after  the  introduction  of  the  penny  postage  the  busi- 
ness of  the  post-office  was  increased  nearly  three-fold.  And  if  railway 
fares  were  at  once  reduced  to  one-half  their  present  amount  we 
should  probably  have  a  double  or  even  three-fold  amount  of  traffic 
during  the  following  year,  since  all  may  travel,  though  all  could  not 
write  letters. 

But  it  might  happen  that,  notwithstanding  the  extraordinary 
stimulus  to  be  thus  applied  to  railway  traffic,  the  gross  receipts 
might  be  so  for  reduced  as  not  to  leave  a  sufficient  balance  to  meet 
the  perpetual  charge  of  £640,000  a  year,  after  meeting  all  the 
working  and  incidental  expenses  of  the  lines.  There  might  not  be 
more  than  £500,000  available  for  this  purpose.  In  that  case  a  sum 
of  £140,000  would  have  to  be  provided  to  meet  the  deficiency  in  the 
railway  receipts.  From  what  source  should  this  deficiency  be  sup- 
plied ?  Let  it  be  borne  in  mind  that  the  deficiency  would  have  arisen 
because  the  people  of  Ireland  had  been  enabled  to  save  that  amount, 
and  much  more,  out  of  their  railway  expenses,  although  supplied 
with  the  means  of  travelling  and  transmitting  goods  and  parcels  at 
rates  of  charge  reduced  beyond  all  precedent.  To  supply  the  sup- 
posed deficiency  out  of  the  resources  of  Ireland  would  be  no  more 
therefore  than  to  draw  to  a  small  extent  upon  the  savings  already 
realized  by  the  Irish  people  out  of  their  cheap  fares.    It  would  be 
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Uke  calling  for  a  return  from  the  clouds  in  the  shape  of  a  yery  ino« 
derate  shower  for  the  stores  of  moisture  which  they  had  previooalj 
drawn  from  the  earth.  But  then  some  captious  objector  will  insist 
that  any  tax  to  be  imposed  on  Ireland  for  this  purpose,  even  for  the 
shortest  period,  would  not  fall  exclusively  upon  railway  trayellers, 
and  would  therefore  be  unequal  and  oppressive.  I  don't  think  this 
^<  ignorant  impatience  of  taxation  "  should  be  allowed  to  obstruct  so 
beneficent  a  measure  as  the  proposed  railway  reform ;  and  it  is  satis- 
factory to  know  that  at  all  the  public  meetings  held  in  Ireland  to 
promote  such  a  measure,  the  public  voice  declared  most  decidedly, 
almost  unanimously,  in  £Eivour  of  making  Ireland  alone  responsible 
for  the  deficiency  in  question.  If  all  the  conmiunity  do  not  travd 
by  rail,  all  are  consumers  of  goods  and  merchandize  carried  by  rail, 
and  would  therefore  be  partakers  of  the  saving  effected  on  the  transit 
of  goods,  if  not  on  the  conveyance  of  passengers. 

But  if  it  should  be  deemed  essential  to  the  introduction  of  a  whde- 
sale  reduction  of  the  railway  tariff  that  any  temporary  deficiency 
in  the  railway  returns  at  the  commencement  of  the  new  system  should 
fall  exdusivdy  upon  those  who  should  thereafter  use  the  lines,  there 
is  a  mode  by  which  even  this  difficult  problem  may  be  accomi^iflhed. 
If  £20,000,000  be  taken  as  the  amount  required  to  purchase  the 
Irish  railways,  let  an  additional  million,  or  whatever  sum  may  be 
deemed  sufficient  to  supplement  the  deficient  railway  retains,  till  the 
railways  should  be  self-sustaining  at  the  reduced  tari£^  be  added  to 
the  purchase-money ;  and  let  the  Government  be  authorized  to  sf^y 
this  extra  million,  as  it  should  be  required,  from  year  to  year,  in 
making  up  the  actual  deficiencies  in  the  railway  returns.  And  then, 
after  the  railways  shall  have  become  self-sustaining,  let  the  balance 
which  would  remain  after  meeting  the  permanent  charge  of  £640,000 
a  year,  be  applied  from  year  to  year  in  paying  off  the  extra  million, 
or  whatever  other  sum  had  been  borrowed  in  previous  years  to  meet 
the  annual  deficiencies.  In  this  way  the  railways  themselves,  after 
they  had  become  more  frequented  and  more  prosperous,  would  be 
made  the  agents  for  clearing  off  the  liabilities  incurred  while  their 
traffic  was  as  yet  undeveloped  ;  and  none  but  those  who  had  used  the 
railways  after  the  reduction  of  their  tariff,  and  had  therefore  derived 
some  benefit  from  that  reduction,  would  be  taxed  to  make  good  the 
deficiencies  that  had  occurred  in  the  first  instance. 

But  whether  this  plan,  or  any  other,  be  adopted  to  meet  the  tem- 
porary deficiencies  that  may  arise,  I  hope  the  Government  will  adopt 
the  decided  course  of  making  a  sweeping  reduction  in  the  existing 
railway  tariff,  and  thus  giving  an  effectual  stimulus  to  the  trade,  in- 
dustry, and  enterprise  of  the  country. 
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How  may  the  Extension  of  the  Irish  Fisheries  be  best  jiromotedf 

By  John  A,  Blake^  M •?. 

FEW  countries  have  been  so  highly  favoured  by  nature  for  the 
successful  prosecution  of  sea  and  inland  fisheries  as  Ireland. 
Compared  with  its  area,  the  range  of  coast  (2,360  miles)  is  very 
great,  owing  to  the  numerous  indentations  forming  a  vast  number  of 
estuaries  and  bays  and  innumerable  creeks.  In  addition  to  the 
advantages  which  these  offer  as  a  resort  for  fish,  several  excellent 
feeding  grounds,  frequented  by  large  shoals,  exist  off  different  paits 
of  the  coast. 

With  regard  to  the  inland  fisheries,  no  better  proof  of  the  wonderful 
productiveness  of  the  Irish  rivers  need  be  given  than  the  fact  that 
after  they  had  been  subjected  to  the  same  destructive  process  of  cap- 
ture which  all  but  annihilated  the  salmon  fisheries  of  England,  and 
enormously  reduced  that  of  Scotland,  they  produced,  even  the  year 
before  the  passing  of  the  useful  measure  introduced  by  Sir  Robert 
Peel  and  the  Right  Hon.  H.  A.  Bruce,  m  1863,  £300,000. 

With  r^ard  to  oyster  fisheries,  competent  judges  have  pronounced 
Ireland  to  be  well  adapted  for  their  extensive  culture,  both  on 
account  of  the  excellence  of  the  oyster  on  the  natural  banks  as  well  as 
the  suitability  of  a  very  large  extent  of  shore  for  artificial  propagaS 
tion.  The  experiments  alr^y  tried  go  far  to  prove  the  opportunity 
that  offers  in  Ireland  for  this  most  lucrative  branch  of  the  fisheries. 

Judging  firom  the  results  elsewhere,  the  profits  may  be  estimated  at 
a  thousand  per  cent.  Making  due  allowance  for  the  greater  advan- 
tages which  France  possesses  for  the  culture  in  point  of  climate,  still, 
as  proved  by  the  experiments  tried  in  Ireland,  the  returns  would  not, 
with  the  same  skilM  treatment,  be  much  less.  It  is  hardly  going 
too  far  to  say  that  this  branch  of  the  fisheries  might  be  increased  a 
thousandfold  in  Ireland,  to  the  great  benefit  of  those  conducting  tho 
operation  judiciously,  and  affording  enormous  employment 

Nothing  seems  more  natural  than  to  suppose  that  Ireland  ought, 
after  supplying  her  own  wants,  to  have  a  surplus  of  fish  for  export. 
Strange,  however,  as  the  anomaly  may  seem,  the  contrary  is  the  fact. 
The  requirenients  of  the  people  are  so  much  beyond  the  quantity 
captured,  that  there  is  annually  imported  fully  a  quarter  of  a  million 
worth  of  fish  from  Scotland,  Newfoundland,  and  even  Norway. 

Previous  to  the  famine  the  imports  of  fish  amounted  to  over  half  a 
million  sterling  per  annum.  But  more  surprising  of  all  is  the  fact, 
that  the  vessels  bearing  these  cargoes,  as  they  approach  the  Irish 
coast,  sail  often  through  vast  shoals  of  the  same  fish  with  which  they 
are  freighted,  and  even  on  the  sea-coasts  of  Ireland  the  people  may  be 

*  For  DiscuBsioQ  seo  p.  690. 
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frequently  seen  consuming  the  cured  fish  of  Norway,  Newfoundland, 
and  Scotland,  whilst  they  can  see  from  their  doors  the  sure  indica- 
tions of  a  plentitude  of  probably  similar  fish  within  easy  reach,  if  the 
appliances  for  capture  were  available. 

To  show  the  causes  of  this  anomalous  state  of  things,  and  to 
suggest  the  means  by  which  the  downward  tendency  of  the  sea 
fisheries  may  be  arrested,  and  this  great  industrial  resource  resos- 
citated,  is  the  object  proposed  in  this  paper. 

It  is  needless  to  prove  that  the  Irish  fisheries,  down  to  a  compara- 
tively late  period,  must  have  been  more  abundant  than  those  of  any 
other  country  in  Europe.  That  they  were  superior  to  those  <^ 
England  and  Scotland,  is  proved  by  the  preference  long  given  to  the 
Iri^  coasts  by  Scotch  and  English  fishermen  over  their  own. 
Foreigners,  too,  would  not  have  paid  the  heavy  tribute  they  did  for 
the  privilege  of  fishing  in  the  seas  round  Ireland,  if  they  had  not 
found  it  more  remunerative  (even  with  the  serious  drawbads  of  dis- 
tance in  those  days  of  imperfect  navigation)  than  fishing  near 
their  own  shores.  The  most  competent  authorities  pronounce  that 
within  easy  reach  of  suitable  and  well-found  craft  as  much,  is  to  be 
caught  in  the  Irish  waters  now  as  at  any  former  period.  The  modes 
of  capture  have  improved,  the  demand  largely  increased ;  and  with 
it,  largely  augmented  facilities  for  preservation  and  transport  to 
distant  markets. 

But  with  everything  that  nature  and  progress  has  apparently  done 
to  render  this  great  element  of  national  wealth  a  means  of  prosperity 
to  those  on  whom  it  has  been  bestowed,  the  strange,  sad  spectacle  is 
presented  of  those  who  follow  the  avocation  being  reduced  in  twenty 
years  to  nearly  one-third  of  their  former  number,  and  the  fishing  craft 
to  less  than  to  one-half,  with  a  decline  still  going  on  at  so  rapid  a 
rate  as  to  threaten,  if  not  arrested,  all  but  the  extinction  of  this  branch 
of  industry.  Stranger,  perhaps,  than  all  is  the  fact,  that  even  with 
a  diminished  population,  and  a  considerable  change  to  a  diet  in 
which  fish  does  not  enter  so  largely  as  in  the  former  one,  a  great 
amount  of  iish  is  still  brought  from  a  country  which  at  one  time 
obtained  part  of  its  own  supplies  from  Ireland,  and  captures  on  the 
Irish  coast  much  that  is  afterwards  sent  back  to  it  in  a  cured  state. 

It  will  naturally  be  asked  whether  the  native  Irish  formerly 
availed  themselves  of  the  advantages  offered  by  the  abundance  of  the 
seas  around  them.  They  appear  to  have  done  so  as  long  as  they 
were  permitted,  and  to  have  worked  most  industriously  at  fishing 
pursuits;  but,  as  Sir  Charles  Morgan  justly  remarked,  the  Govern- 
ment did  not  entertain  the  idea  that  **  the  resources  of  Ireland  could, 
or  ought  to,  be  made  available  for  the  Irish  subject.*'  The  best  fish- 
ing grounds  were  handed  over  to  foreigners  by  England  for  a  money 
consideration,  and  the  resources  which  should  have  been  turned  to 
the  benefit  of  those  to  whom  they  rightly  belonged,  went  to  enrich 
other  countries.  But  even  this  was  not  the  worst.  A  noble  and 
eloqueut  lord,  in  a  recent  work  on  Ireland,  points  forcibly  to  the  suc- 
cessful stamping  out  of  various  industries,  for  which  Ireland  was 
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particularly  calculated,  bj  successive  Acts  of  the  British  Legislature, 
whenever  it  was  apprehended  or  represented  that  they  were  likely  to 
interfere  with  the  interests  of  the  English  landowner  or  manidac- 
turer. 

Against  no  branch  of  Irish  industry  and  enterprise  were  more 
determined  and,  unfortunately,  more  successful  efforts  directed  to 
crush  than  the  sea  fisheries.  The  Cromwellian  parliament  was 
inundated  with  petitions  from  Yarmouth  and  several  other  English 
fishing  stations,  pra3ring  that  the  Irish  fisheries  might  be  discour- 
aged, on  account  of  the  great  injury  the  competition  of  Irish  fish- 
ermen  proved  to  the  trade  of  Englishmen  abroad,  especially  in  Spain 
and  the  Straits.  One  of  the  petitions  stated  "  Uiat  there  was  some- 
times to  be  seen  at  Wexford  200  sail  of  vessels — English,  French, 
and  Dutch — taking  in  fish  cargoes  from  the  Irish  ;  and  that  if  this 
be  permitted,  it  will  be  folly  to  catch  herrings  in  the  English  Channel 
in  the  hope  of  sending  them  to  Spain,  &c.,  for  profit,  as  the  cost  of 
a  barrel  of  such  fish  at  Yarmouth  was  double  that  at  Wexford." 
Oliver  Cromwell  and  his  parliament  seem  to  have  granted  the  prayer 
of  the  petitioners,  as  it  appears  by  Prendergast's  "  Cromwellian  Set- 
tlement in  Ireland,"  that  both  the  *'  fishermen  and  gillers  of  the 
herring  were  to  a  great  extent  exterminated  by  the  transplanting 
law."  Ordinances  are  also  said  to  have  been  issued  forbidding  **  any 
Irish  to  appear  out  of  harbour,  or  fish  while  English  fishermen  were 
so  engaged." 

These  cruel  measures  of  repression  had  the  desired  effect  Few  of 
the  Irish  would  venture  to  engage  in  them,  having  before  their  eyes 
the  fate  of  those  who  had  been  banished  for  having  plied  that 
industry  more  successfully  than  their  English  neighbours  desired. 

The  enforcement  of  cruel  penal  laws  and  other  disturbing  causes 
tending  to  impoverish  and  depress  the  people  prevented,  until  towards 
the  middle  of  the  eighteenth  century,  anything  like  an  attempt  to 
resuscitate  the  fisheries.  About  that  time  the  Irish  parliament 
became  so  sensible  of  the  advantages  which  might  be  derived  from 
the  promoting  of  this  industry,  that  it  resolved  to  make  an  effort  for 
its  development.  The  attempt  was  attended  with  the  greatest 
success. 

When  the  operation  of  the  Act  7th  Geo.  II.,  •*  For  the  Further 
Encouragement  of  the  Fisheries  of  the  Kingdom,"  was  extended  to 
Ireland,  numbers  entered  on  fishing  pursuits,  encouraged  by  tho 
bounty  guaranteed  by  parliament.  The  sum  granted  for  the  encour- 
agement of  the  fishermen  was  really  very  small.  It  had  the  effect, 
however,  of  inducing  thousands  to  enter  on  the  pursuit.  So  success- 
fully did  the  Irish  develop  their  fishery  resources,  that  Wakefield 
mentions,  in  his  '*  Political  and  Slatistical  Account  of  Ireland,"  that 
at  this  time  the  Scotch  fishermen  considered  the  fishing  in  Ireland  so 
much  superior  to  their  own,  that  they  not  only  forfeited  the  English 
bounty,  which  was  double  that  of  Ireland,  but  also  willingly  sub- 
mitted to  the  payment  of  an  illegal  black  mail,  levied  by  Irish 
Revenue  Officers,  rather  than  resign  the  privilege  of  fishing.    He 
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aldo  mentions,  amongst  other  advantages  resulting  from  the  encour* 
agcment  given  by  the  Irish  parliament,  that  a  company  established 
by  its  aid  at  Rutland,  in  the  county  Donegal,  captured,  in  one  year, 
£135,000  of  fish,  although  the  capital  invested  did  not  exceed 
£70,000.  ''The  year  afler  encouragement  began,"  says  Lord 
Sheffield,  **  21,057  barrels  of  herrings  were  exported,  which  realised 
higher  prices  than  those  of  any  other  country."  So  extensive  did 
the  fisheries  become,  that  a  further  Act  was  found  necessary  in  1786 
for  their  regulation.  The  branding  system  was  strictly  enforced. 
The  branded  herrings  from  Ireland  were  pronounced  in  foreign 
markets  "  superior  to  all  others."  Dr.  Young,  F.KS.^  states  ^'  t£u 
the  export  bounty  was  paid  one  year  on  48,441  barrels,  which  num- 
ber represents  but  a  small  majority  of  the  total  exported — as  although 
there  was  a  bounty  of  2s.  ^d,  per  barrel  on  the  herrings  exported, 
yet  the  merchant  received  only  lljcf.,  and  even  that  was  so  dogged 
with  forms  and  delays  that  not  many  attempted  to  daim  it."  Ander- 
son states,  in  his  **  Annals  of  Commerce,'' that  in  1780  nearly  200,000 
barrels  of  herrings  (197,610  mease)  were  bought  at  Lough  Swilly  for 
England,  in  addition  to  foreign  exports,  and  what  was  sent  into  the 
adjacent  country. 

Like  other  branches  of  industry  which  had  prospered  under  the 
fostering  care  of  a  home  legislature,  the  fisheries  sadly  declined  from 
the  Union.  No  doubt  the  large  impressment  which  took  place  for 
the  navy  for  some  years  after,  added  to  the  previous  heavy  levy, 
took  away  a  vast  number  of  the  young  men,  leaving  mostly  only  the 
old  and  feeble  behind.  The  fear  of  being  impressed  must  also  have 
exercised  a  very  deterrent  efiect  on  the  many  otherwise  disposed  to 
engage  in  fishing  pursuits. 

In  allusion  to  the  cficcts  of  the  famine,  the  Commissioners  say, 
in  the  report  for  1848 — 

''On  the  advent  of  the  famine,  scarcely  a  curing  establishment 
existed,  and  though  surrounded  mth  seas  abounding  with  fish,  this 
country  still  imported  the  great  bulk  of  its  cured  fish  from  Scotland, 
Newfoundland,  and  other  places.  In  fact,  the  fisheries  being  settled 
on  no  sound  commercial  basis,  were  in  the  first  instance  threatened 
with  annihilation  on  the  west  and  south  coasts,  the  people  deserting 
their  boats  and  the  trade  in  masses — pawning  their  fishing  gear  in 
despair  of  obtaining  adequate  markets  for  the  produce  of  their 
industry,  and  availing  themselves  of  every  other  less  hazardous  or 
more  direct  and  effective  means  of  procuring  food  to  sustain  their 
bare  existence." 

During  the  three  years  of  the  famine,  it  is  computed  that  Ireland 
lost  nearly  forty  millions'  worth  of  produce,  and  at  one  period  there 
were  within  a  few  thousand  of  800,000  men  dependent  for  the  daily 
support  of  themselves  and  their  families  on  the  public  works.  It  is 
needless  to  dwell  on  the  depressed  state  of  the  commerce  and  various 
industries  of  the  country  at  that  time. 

That  the  Government  was  sensible  that  something  ought  to  be 
done  to  promote  the  fisheries,  is  proved  by  Lord  John  Russell  having 
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undertaken,  in  1846,  on  the  part  of  the  administration,  that  the 
subject  would  be  inquired  into  with  a  view  to  some  measures  being 
taken  for  their  benefit.  The  undertaking,  however,  never  was 
redeemed ;  nothing  whatever  was  done  by  Government  (except  the 
expenditure  of  a  charitable  fund  for  curing-houses)  to  arrest  the 
fearful  decline  which  set  in  from  1846,  both  in  boats  and  men. 

In  1849,(a  Select  Committee  of  the  House  of  Commons,  in  reference 
to  the  Irish  fisheries,  reported  : — ''  That  the  want  of  proper  funds 
and  effective  machinery  has  constituted  an  impediment  sufficient  of 
itself  to  defeat  the  intentions  of  the  legislature  by  disabling  the 
executive  from  giving  them  their  due  and  practical  effect."  ^  Even 
this  recommendation  (as  such  it  practically  amounted  to)  was  pro* 
dnctive  of  no  beneficial  result,  although  since  1846  the  boats  had 
decreased  over  5,000,  and  the  crews  over  20,000. 

In  1852,  a  Bill  was  introduced  by  Mr.  Conolly,  member  for 
Donegal,  for  amending  the  law  with  regard  to  both  branches  of  the 
fisheries.  Clauses  were  introduced  enabling  loans,  on  security,  to  be 
made  to  the  fishermen,  and  for  the  creation  of  curing-houses.  But 
the  Bill  shared  the  same  fate  as  the  one  having  similar  objects  intro- 
duced twelve  years  before,  and  was  withdrawn  on  a  demand  from 
Scotland. 

The  histoiy  of  the  fisheries  from  the  famine  down  to  the  present  is 
only  a  sad  record  of  rapid  decline.  With  the  exception  of  an 
improvement  on  a  portion  of  the  east  coast,  as  regards  the  capture  of 
herrings  and  an  increase  of  craft  there,  and  idso  improvement  as 
compared  with  previous  years  on  a  part  of  the  south  south-west  coast 
(all  of  which  shall  be  hereafter  adverted  to  at  greater  length),  the  entire 
coast  exhibits  the  fearful  diminution  set  forth  in  the  following  extract 
from  the  report  of  the  Select  Committee  on  Irish  Fisheries,  1867. 

^^  The  following  figures  speak  forcibly  of  the  decline  that  has  taken 
place  in  this  important  source  of  industry  : — 

*'  The  number  of  vossols  and  boats  in  18 IG  amounted  to      ...        10,883 
Ditto  in  18G(> S),4I4 


Shelving  a  decrease  in  20  years  of       10,-t3D 

**  The  number  of  men  and  boys  engaged  in  fishing  in  18-tG 

amounted  to             •••        •••         ...        •••        •••        •••  113,073 

Ditto                         in  18G0      40,GGi^ 


Showing  a  decrease  in  20  years  of        72,410 

**  Thus  it  will  be  seen  that  the  fishing  craft  are  less  than  half  what  they  were 
20  years  ago,  and  the  crews  reduced  by  nearly  two-thirds.  It  is  not^  however,  to 
be  understood  that  all  the  persons  included  in  the  foregoing  figures  are  exclu- 
siyely  deyoted  to  sea  fishing. 

"In  reference  to  this  diminution,  the  Royal  Commissioners  on  Fisheries,  180G, 
remark :  *  The  great  decline  in  the  number  of  fishermen  wo  believe  to  be  wholly 
due  to  the  famine  of  1848,  and  the  subsequent  emigration.  They  shared  to  the 
full  extent  in  the  sufferings  of  the  famine ;  and  as  most  of  them  became  physi- 
cally incapable  of  going  to  sea,  it  was  frequently  found  that  men  wore  starring 
whilst  fish  was  in  abxmdance  on  the  coast.  In  many  parts  of  Ireland  the  fishing 
popiUation  has  not  yet  recovered  from  tho  depression  and  ruin  caused  by  the 
famine,  and  the  subsequent  emigntion^  by  taking  off  tho  youngest  and  ablest  of 
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the  fishermen^  and  leaving  behind  the  old,  the  feeble,  and  the  incompetent,  his 
BtHl  further  operated  not  only  in  reducing  the  numbers,  but  in  lowering  the 
ayerage  condition  of  those  who  remain  behind.'  ** 

In  1865  and  1866,  the  writer  ventured  to  bring  the  subject  of  the 
sea  fisheries  under  the  notice  of  the  Government  and  the  House  of 
Commons,  in  the  hope  that  the  former  might  be  induced  to  realise  the 
hopes  formerly  held  out  by  the  same  administration,  by  doing  some- 
thing to  stay  the  ruin  which  seemed  impending  on  that  branch  of 
industry.  The  Attorney-General  for  Ireland,  on  the  part  of  the  late 
Government,  March  9,  1866,  replied  by  a  condemnation  of  bounties 
(which  were  neither  asked  for  or  even  contemplated),  and  stated  that 
'<  the  matter  must  be  left  to  the  growth  of  private  enterprise."  A 
Bill  was  introduced  (by  the  writer)  towards  the  close  of  the  session 
with  a  view  of  carrying  out  the  desired  object. 

With  some  slight  changes  the  Bill  was  again  introduced  early  in 
1867.  The  principal  provisions  which  it  contained  might  be  classed 
under  six  heads. 

1st.  The  repeal  of  all  existing  laws  on  the  subject,  and  the  re- 
enactment  of  such  parts  of  the  present  laws  as  are  beneficial,  with 
a  few  amendments  to  be  pointed  out. 

2nd.  Vesting  the  central  authority  in  the  lord  lieutenant,  and 
transferring  the  government  supervision  of  the  fisheries  from  the 
Board  of  Works  to  two  inspectors  or  commissioners  to  be  appointed 
by  the  lord  lieutenant. 

3rd.  The  regulation  of  agreements  between  owners  of  fishiog 
vessels  and  their  crews. 

4th.  Regulations  as  to  trawl  fishing  ;  removal  of  restrictions. 

5th.  The  oyster  fisheries. 

6th.  The  granting  of  loans  for  the  encouragement  of  the  fisheries ; 
erection  of  curing-houses,  and  loans  to  fishermen  for  repair  and  pur- 
chase of  boats  and  gear. 

The  new  Government,  through  Lord  Naas,  consented  to  the  Bill 
being  referred  to  a  select  committee  to  be  reported  on.  The  com- 
mittee, carefully  selected  from  both  sides  of  the  House,  and  contain- 
ing a  good  proportion  of  English  and  Scotch  members,  sat  from  Maj 
23  to  July  19.  Few  committees  of  the  House  of  Commons  have 
devoted  more  careful  attention  to  any  subject  entrusted  to  them ; 
and  from  the  class  of  witnesses  selected,  every  care  was  taken  to 
insure  complete  information  being  obtained  on  the  question  in  all  its 
bearings.  Besides  the  statements  of  the  witnesses,  the  committee 
were  furnished  with  a  large  amount  of  important  documents.  The 
report  of  the  commissioners  appointed  to  inquire  into  the  Irish  fish- 
cries  in  1836  ;  the  reports  of  the  Board  of  Works,  and  the  inspecting 
commissioners  of  fisheries  for  twenty-four  years,  and  the  evidence 
taken  before  the  royal  commissioners  on  the  fisheries  of  the  United 
Kingdom  in  1864-5. 

The  committee  reported  that  they  directed  their  inquiry  to  the 
following  points: — 

1st.  The  condition  of  the  sea  fisheries. 
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2ud.  Whether  the  restrictions  imposed  on  particular  modes  of  fish- 
ing were  advisable. 

3rd.  Whether  the  fisheries  admitted  of  a  greater  development. 

4th.  Whether  the  State  could  judiciously  assist  in  developing  the 
fisheries. 

5th.  The  expediency  of  framing  regulations  to  facilitate  the  making 
of  agreements  between  the  owners  of  fishing  craft  and  crews. 

6th.  Of  vesting  the  chief  authority  with  regard  to  the  fisheries 
in  the  lord  lieutenant,  and  placing  the  general  control  and  superin- 
tendence under  a  special  Board. 

Afler  referring  to  the  diminution  which  in  20  years  (from 
1846  to  1866)  had  reduced  the  vessels  and  boats  from  19,883  to 
9,444,  and  the  crews  from  113,073  to  43,663,  and  stating  that  this 
latter  number  were  not  exclusively  devoted  to  fishing  as  quoted 
above,  and  quoting  the  remarks  of  the  Royal  Conmiissioners  in 
reference  to  the  cause  of  the  diminution,  the  committee  proceed : — 

'^  While  agreeing  generally  in  this  statement  of  the  Royal  Com- 
missioners the  evidence  given  by  the  Inspecting  Commissioner  of 
Fisheries,  Mr.  Barry,  induced  the  committee  to  conclude  that,  although 
the  diminution  of  the  coast  population,  consequent  on  the  famine  and 
Subsequent  emigration,  was  relatively  less  than  that  which  took 
place  in  the  other  portions  of  Ireland,  still  the  decrease  in  the  num- 
ber of  those  following  fishing  pursuits  was  much  beyond  that  of  any 
other  class.  This  has  been  accounted  for  by  the  large  number  who, 
owing  to  the  pressure  of  want,  were  unable  to  keep  their  boats  and 
gear  in  repair,  or  to  replace  them  when  lost,  were  forced  to  abandon 
fishing  pursuits,  and  were  never  afterwards  in  a  position  to  resume 
them." 

The  inquiries  of  the  committee  were  directed  to  the  subject  of 
trawling  in  bays  and  estuaries. 

They  found  the  prohibition  against  this  mode  of  fishing  existing 
more  or  less  in  most  of  the  bays  and  estuaries  in  which  it  could  be 
successfully  carried  on. 

<<  In  making  these  prohibitions,"  remark  the  committee,  <<  the 
Board  of  Works  appear  to  have  been  quite  as  much  influenced  by  a 
desire  to  prevent  contention  between  trawlers  and  those  following 
other  modes  of  fishing,  especially  the  long-line  fishermen,  as  from  any 
conclusive  evidence  being  afforded  them  that  injury  resulted  to 
spawn  from  the  action  of  the  trawl.  Afler  hearing  the  best  evidence, 
scientific  and  otherwise,  that  could  be  obtained  on  the  subject,  the 
committee  have  been  unable  to  arrive  at  a  conclusion  as  to  where 
fish  (with  the  exception  of  herrings)  deposit  their  spawn.  There 
appeared  to  them,  however,  to  be  good  grounds  for  assuming  that, 
even  if  a  deposit  of  spawn  was  made  in  shallow  waters  by  other  fish 
besides  herrings,  it  took  place  in  such  situations  as  not  to  be  easily 
disturbed  by  the  action  of  the  trawl,  and  that  even  should  it  be  dis- 
turbed, that  it  was  doubtful  if  the  further  development  of  the  ova  was 
arrested." 

Owing  to  the  prevention  of  trawling  in  certain  places,  it  appeared 
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that  large  quantities  of  fish  frequenting  bays  and  estuaries,  which 
could  only  be  captured  by  that  mode,  were  lost  to  the  consumer. 
The  committee,  therefore,  recommended  that,  after  the  expiration  of 
one  year  after  the  passing  of  the  proposed  Act,  the  existing  regula- 
tions imposing  restrictions  on  all  modes  of  fishing,  except  for  oysters, 
should  cease;  reserving,  however,  to  the  Board,  after  due  inqmry, 
and  subject  to  the  approval  of,  and  appeal  to,  the  lord  lieutenant  in 
council,  the  power  of  making  such  restrictions  and  other  bye-laws  as 
might  be  deemed  necessary.  They  also  reconunended  that  Govern- 
ment should  institute  experiments  (similar  to  those  carried  out  by  the 
Scotch  Fishery  Board  in  the  Firth  of  Forth),  in  order  to  ascerUun 
whether  other  fish  besides  herrings  deposited  their  ova  in  bays  and 
estuaries,  and  if  so,  whether  in  such  situations  as  to  be  liable  to 
injury  from  the  action  of  trawls. 

The  committee  believed  the  fisheries  might  be  further  developed 
to  a  very  large  extent,  and  added : — 

^'  For  this  purpose,  however,  larger  and  better  found  boats  would 
be  required  than  generally  exist  at  present^  and  the  formation  in 
some  places  of  harbours  and  landing  slips.  Numbers  of  fishermen  in 
difierent  localities,  on  the  approach  of  rough  weather,  are  obliged 
to  put  back,  either  from  an  apprehension  of  their  craft  being  too 
small  and  frail  to  remain  out  with  safety,  or  that  risk  would  be 
incurred  in  attempting,  during  tempest,  to  enter  the  unsafe  harbour 
or  creek  to  which  they  might  belong." 

The  committee  considered  that  the  depressed  state  of  the  fisheries 
was  mainly  owing  to  the  inability  of  a  large  portion  of  the  coast 
population  to  procure  the  boats  and  gear  requisite  to  follow  the  pur- 
suit in  a  manner  calculated  to  insure  success.  The  advances  made 
by  *  The  Society  for  Improving  the  Condition  of  the  Poor  of  Ireland ' 
to  fishermen  to  procure  boats  and  gear  had  done  much  good,  and  had 
been  all  repaid ;  assistance  of  a  similar  character  by  a  private  indi- 
vidual in  the  West  of  Ireland  appeared  also  to  have  proved  most 
beneficial,  and  to  have  caused  no  loss  to  the  lender. 

The  committee,  therefore,  had  no  hesitation  in  strongly  recom- 
mending that  loans  should  be  given  on  satisfactory  security  to 
fishermen,  to  be  applied  for  the  purchase  or  repair  of  boats  and 
geai*,  as  one  of  the  best  means  of  improving  the  fisheries,  and 
also  recommended  loans,  on  satisfactory  security,  for  the  erec- 
tion of  curing-houses  and  other  buildings  for  fishery  purposes, 
and  for  the  construction  and  improvement  of  harbours  in  such 
instances  as  the  Board  might  not  consider  itself  justified  in  granting 
a  subsidy  from  the  public  funds. 

As  it  appeared  from  evidence  that  it  frequently  occurs  that  places 
resorted  to  formerly  by  large  shoals  of  fish  had  been  abandoned  by 
them  for  others,  the  committee  recommended  that  Government  should 
adopt  means  of  ascertaining  whether  desirable  fishing  grounds,  not 
now  availed  of,  exist  within  convenient  reach  of  the  coast. 

They  also  recommended  that  if  the  branding  system  be  continued 
in  other  parU  of  the  kingdom,  it  should  be  extended  to  Ireland,  as 
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the  Irish  herring  curers  were  now  placed  at  considerable  disadvantage 
by  not  haying  the  benefit  of  the  brand  to  facilitate  their  sales  in  con« 
tinental  markets,  possessed  by  the  Scotch  curers. 

A  board  possessed  of  sufficient  powers,  having  adequate  means, 
and  composed  of  competent  commissioners,  would,  in  the  opinion  of 
the  committee,  be  enabled  to  resuscitate  this  decaying  and  much 
neglected  branch  of  industry,  and  at  a  cost  to  the  State  very  trifling, 
when  compared  to  the  advantages  which  would  result — ^place  this 
important  national  resource  on  a  basis  which  would  secure  to  the 
public  an  increased  quantity  of  wholesome  food,  would  afford  in« 
creased  employment,  and  prove  a  valuable  nursery  for  the  royal 
and  mercantile  marine. 

The  six  leading  recommendations  of  the  select  committee,  were— - 
The  removal  of  restrictions  on  capture.  Survey  to  ascertain  best 
fishing  grounds.  Benewal  of  the  branding  system.  Greater  facilities 
for  construction  of  fishing  harbours.  Loans  for  encouraging  the 
fisheries.  Vesting  the  management  of  the  fisheries  in  a  special 
board. 

The  restrictions  desirable  to  be  removed  are  those  which  exist 
against  trawling  in  several  bays  and  estuaries  embracing  a  very  large 
amount  of  coast,  thus  necessfuily  preventing  a  large  amount  of  cap- 
ture by  the  most  productive  mode  of  fishing. 

The  result  of  the  prohibitions  against  trawling  has  been  to  strike 
a  severe  blow  at  fishing  enterprise  on  the  part  of  those  who  could 
embark  capital  in  the  fitting  out  of  good  boats,  and  depriving  the 
public  of  a  large  amount  of  food,  which  would  be  obtained  if  those 
restrictions  did  not  exist. 

In  England  there  is  no  restriction  whatever  on  trawling,  and  in 
Scotland  the  few  that  were  enforced  (from  a  now  admitted  erroneous 
idea  of  injury  to  the  herring  fishery)  are  about  being  removed,  a  Bill 
for  that  purpose  having  been  introduced  last  session. 

In  Ireland,  more  than  in  other  parts  of  the  kingdom,  it  is  desirable 
that  there  should  be  no  restrictions  on  this  mode  of  fishing.  So  long 
as  they  exist,  the  fisheries  cannot  be  fully  developed,  and  meantime 
employment  is  checked  and  the  public  deprived  of  a  large  amount  of 
good  food  they  might  otherwise  obtain — the  poor,  for  both  reasons, 
being  the  greatest  losers. 

Nowhere,  perhaps,  are  there  more  terrific  gales  of  long  continu- 
ance than  on  the  Irish  coast,  especially  the  western  portion ;  there 
the  fiiU  force  of  the  Atlantic  wave  is  felt,  rendering  it  impossible 
often  for  weeks  together  for  even  the  largest  and  stoutest  fishing 
vessels  to  proceed  to  the  open  sea.  Within  the  shelter  of  bays  and 
estuaries  at  such  times  they  might  often  prosecute  fishing  advanta- 
geously, but  hardly  one  can  be  entered  where  trawling  could  be  car- 
ried on  that  prohibitions  do  not  exist.  Millions  of  good  fish  are  thus 
annually  lost  to  the  fishermen  and  to  the  consumer.  It  often  occurs 
that  trawlers  will  be  in  pursuit  of  fish  when,  owing  to  wind  or  tide, 
approaching  storm,  or  many  other  causes,  it  becomes  an  object  of 
the  utmost  importance  ta  continue  the  operation  within  a  bay  or 
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estaary ;  the  chances  are,  that  the  captain  finds  himaelf  within  one 
or  other  of  the  thirteen  prohibited  portions  of  the  coasts  and  most 
cease  operations  or  incur  a  heavy  penalty,  frequently  enforced. 

The  evidence  taken  by  the  Royal  Commissioners  in  1863-4,  and 
the  Select  Committee  in  1867,  on  the  subject  of  trawling  in  bays  and 
estuaries,  established  the  following  points  : — 

1st.  That  in  no  instance  was  it  satisfactorily  shown  that  a  destruc- 
tion of  the  ova  of  edible  fish  had  taken  place  by  the  action  of  the 
trawl. 

2nd.  That  substances  aUeged  to  be  spawn  of  such  fish  oflen  tamed 
out  to  be  the  ova  of  squid  (Loligo  Vulgaris),  the  cuttle  {Eiedone 
Cirhosis),  or  marine  substances  resembling  spawn,  such  as  a  kind  of 
sponge  {Raphyrus  Griffithsit), 

drd.  That  even  amongst  naturalists,  the  distinguishing  character- 
istics of  -ova  of  different  fish  are  not  known,  so  that  many  of  the 
allegations  made  by  the  opponents  to  the  removal  of  restrictions  were 
conjectures,  unsupported  by  ascertained  facts. 

4th.  That  much  of  the  opposition  to  trawling  was  manifestly 
founded  on  the  jealousy  of  those  engaged  in  other  less  prodactire 
modes  of  fishing. 

5th.  That  there  was  much  to  favour  the  conclusion,  that  many  of 
the  restrictions  imposed  by  the  Board  of  Works  were  more  to 
appease  the  clamour  of  line  and  other  fishermen  against  trawling, 
than  from  its  being  made  manifest  that  any  serious  harm  had  been 
inflicted  on  them  by  the  trawlers. 

6th.  That  the  removal  of  restrictions,  as  in  Dingle,  whilst  in- 
creasing the  supply  to  the  market,  had  not  resulted  in  injniy  to  the 
line  and  other  fishermen. 

7th.  That  no  better  proof  could  be  given  that  no  injury  resulted 
from  trawling  from  bays,  <&c.,  than  the  fact,  that  no  increase  of  the 
fish  taken  by  lines  appeared  to  have  taken  place  consequent  on  pro- 
hibiting trawling ;  and  in  some  instances,  especially  Galway,  the 
condition  of  the  line  fishermen  had  become  worse. 

8th.  That  such  regulations  could  be  enforced  as  would  enable  all 
descriptions  of  fishing  to  be  pursued  without  clashing. 

9th.  That  the  most  reliable  testimony  on  the  question  serves  to 
strengthen  the  growing  conviction,  that  restrictions  on  trawling 
might  be  removed  without  sensibly  affecting  production  or  inter- 
fering with  other  modes  of  capture,  whilst  the  continuance  of  prohi- 
bitions has  the  effect  of  checking  enterprise,  interfering  with 
employment,  and  depriving  the  public  of  a  large  amount  of  food. 

10th.  That  under  such  circumstances,  the  recommendations  of  the 
committee  to  remove  all  restrictions,  reserving  power  to  the  body 
having  the  future  control  of  the  fisheries  to  make  such  restrictions, 
after  due  inquiry,  as  might  be  deemed  necessary,  ought  to  be  given 
effect  to  with  as  little  delay  as  possible,  for  the  sake  of  the  important 
interest  involved. 

Since  Mr.  Nimmo*s  coast-survey  for  the  commissioners  appointed 
in  1819,  and  the  replies  to  the  queries  of  the  Commissioners  of 
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Inquirj  of  1835,  regarding  fishing  grounds  (Appendix,  p.  62),  there 
has  beien  no  information  of  importance  furnished  on  the  subject  of 
the  best  resorts  of  fish.  Many  of  the  pkces  which  were  good  breed- 
ing grounds  twenty  and  thirty  years  ago  would  probably  now  be 
found  nearly  deserted,  and  banks  which  then  gave  little  or  no  indi- 
cation of  being  resorted  to  might  now  yield  large  results.  Several 
witnesses  urged  the  desirability  of  a  survey  to  discover  any  haunts  of 
fish  not  now  availed  of.  A  large,  well-equipped  trawler  would 
accomplish  this.  The  cost  of  such  a  survey  would  not  be  much. 
Including  the  hire  of  a  suitable  vessel  and  gear,  the  entire  outlay, 
allowing  for  returns  from  sale  of  fish,  would  probably  not  exceed 
£500. 

Although  a  large  sum  has  been  expended  ostensibly  for  harbours 
for  fishing  purposes,  still  it  is  undoubted  that  so  far  as  the  latter 
object  is  concerned,  much  of  the  outlay  has  been  useless.  Many  of 
the  piers  and  harbours  have  served  purposes  altogether  foreign  to 
the  object  for  which  grants  were  made,  such  as  a  shelter  for  pleasure 
boats,  and  landing-places  for  market,  turf-manure,  and  sea-weed 
boats,  &c  This  has  frequently  arisen  from  the  indispensable  condi- 
tion of  a  portion  of  the  cost  of  the  construction  being  borne  by  the 
locality,  either  by  private  contribution  or  the  levy  of  a  baronial  rate, 
or  a  combination  of  both.  The  landlords,  as  a  rule,  care  very  little 
about  encouraging  the  fisheries.  The  same  feeling  operates  with  the 
ratepayers  not  engaged  in  fishing.  It  frequently  happens,  therefore, 
that  where  a  harbour  is  much  required  as  a  shelter  for  fishing  boats, 
but  would  serve  no  other  object,  that  it  is  left  unmade. 

The  recommendation  of  the  Select  Commiftee,  that  the  sum  re- 
quired from  the  locality  might  be  paid  by  instalments  extending  over 
a  period  of  some  years,  would  probably  go  some  way  towards  en- 
couraging local  aid  in  instances  where  the  fisheries  would  be  chiefiy 
benefited.  At  the  same  time,  it  would  undoubtedly  be  far  more 
beneficial  for  the  latter,  and  probably  in  the  end  not  more  expense  to 
the  State,  if  such  harbours  were  altogether  built  at  imperial  cost, 
and  when  once  constructed,  to  compel  the  counties  more  efiectually 
than  is  done  at  present  to  keep  them  in  repair.  Indeed  the  best 
plan  would  be  for  the  central  authority  to  perform  this  duty  and  to 
charge  the  grand  jury  with  the  cost. 

Little  more  need  be  said  to  prove  the  great  desirability  of  renew- 
ing the  branding  system  in  Ireland  than  to  refer  to  the  remarks  which 
Mr.  Commissioner  Barry  makes  on  the  subject,  with  his  usual  force 
and  clearness.  Every  witness  of  whom  the  question  was  asked  by 
the  Select  Committee  was  in  favour  of  branding,  as  being  calculated 
greatly  to  facilitate  the  sale  of  herrings. 

The  entire  yield  at  present  of  the  principal  natural  oyster  banks 
averages  about  £40,000  worth  a  year.  The  Board  of  Works  have 
granted  64  licences,  embracing  an  area  of  11,181  acres,  for  the 
planting  of  oyster-beds,  since  1846  (more  than  half  the  number  since 
1863).    The  report  of  some  of  the  layings  is  satisfactory. 

The  Act  passed  in  the  session  of  1866,  relative  to  the  Irish  oyster 
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fisheries,  contained  a  provision  calculated  to  prevent  the  formation 
of  new  beds,  as  it  enabled  owners  of  land  adjoining  the  sea  to  pre- 
vent, for  any  distance,  the  planting  of  beds  outside  their  piropertj. 
The  Select  Committee  very  properly  recommended  that  permisrion 
should  be  given,  after  due  inquiry,  and  the  recommendation  of  the 
commissioners  and  approval  of  the  lord  lieutenant  in  council. 

Nothing  is  more  essential  to  insure  the  success  of  thia  industry 
than  the  employment  of  a  few  well-qualified  instructors  to  go  about 
and  afford  information  as  to  the  proper  mode  of  operating.  The 
failures  and  losses  which  have  occuired  have  been  nearly  altogether 
owing  to  ignorance  of  the  leading  principles  of  oyster  culture. 

Loans  may  be  divided  under  two  heads — 1st,  for  the  erection  of 
curing  houses ;  2nd,  to  aid  fishermen  to  purchase  boats  and  gear. 
The  establishment  of  curing-houses  would  in  many  respects  prove 
mosi  advantageous  both  to  the  fishermen  and  to  the  public*  Owing 
to  the  want  of  them  on  a  great  portion  of  the  coast,  fishermen  are 
often  deterred  from  more  vigorous  operations,  knowing  that  in  the 
event  of  capture  beyond  what  there  would  be  immediate  consump- 
tion for,  the  remainder  would  be  sacrificed.  Many  experienced 
vritnesses  concurred  in  the  necessity  for  curing  stations.  About  ten 
thousand  pounds  would  suffice  for  loans  in  aid  of  this  object.  For 
the  amount  advanced,  the  loans  for  providing  fishing  materials  and 
boats  conferred  more  benefit  than  any  other  portion  of  the  esqpendi* 
ture  under  the  system  of  encouragement  from  1819  to  1830. 

The  operations  of  the  "  Society  for  Bettering  the  Condition  of  the 
Poor  of  Ireland  "  afford  another  proof  of  the  good  effected  by  loans, 
without  loss  being  incurred.  The  society  has  £80,000,  the  residue 
of  charitable  funds  raised  in  England  and  Ireland.  Of  this  £15,000, 
prmcipal  and  interest,  can  be  employed,  but  only  the  interest  of  the 
remainder  is  available  for  the  objects  of  the  society.  These  are— 
"  First — In  affording  aid  in  the  construction  and  repairing  of  fishing 
boats ;  in  providing  hemp,  fiax,  or  twine,  for  the  making  and  repairing 
of  cordage  or  nets ;  procuring  hooks,  lines,  and  tackle  ;  and  to  afford 
facilities  and  encouragement  for  the  curiug  of  fish  for  home  con- 
sumption. Second — In  affording  aid  to  make  or  repair  wheek, 
reels,  looms,  etc. ;  and  also  in  procuring  hemp,  fiax,  and  wool,  to  be 
distributed  where  requisite." 

According  to  Mr.  Andrews — '*Tho  chief  objects  were  to  improve 
the  coast  fisheries,  by  enabling  the  fishermen  to  obtain  better  class 
boats,  gear,  tackling,  &c.,  and  by  disseminating  such  information  as 
would  tend  to  improve  their  condition,  and  to  advance  their  know- 
ledge as  seamen  and  fishermen.  Taking  the  periods  that  the  fisheries 
have  been  successfully  encouraged,  the  returns  of  the  trustees  show 
that  during  the  last  12  years  sums  to  the  extent  of  £23,604  have 
been  advanced  in  loans.  At  Howth  most  amazing  results  have  been 
consequent  through  the  application  of  the  socie^s  funds.  The 
Howth  boats,  in  1862,  only  numbered  four  or  five,  manned  by  natives 
of  the  place,  the  boats  being  ill  found  and  ill  adapted  to  cope  with  the 
superior  equipment  and  skill  of  the  Scotch  and  Cornish  boata.    In 
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the  year  aboTe  meiitioiied«  the  society  influenced  some  spirited  in- 
dividuals to  embark  largely  in  Ashing,  and  by  example  and  employ- 
ment of  the  fishermen,  have  improved  the  means  and  condition  of  the 
latter,  and  secured  to  them  some  of  the  advantages  that  had  for  so 
many  years  been  reaped  by  strangers.       .  Now  there  is  a  fleet 

of  60  sail  of  vessels  of  a  much  superior  class,  owing  in  a  great  degree  to 
the  loans  from  the  society.  ....  At  Skirries,  a  few 
years  ago,  they  were  all  coasters,  carriers  from  one  place  to  another ; 
bat  now  there  are  about  116  vessels,  42  being  first  class,  which  will 
prove  the  advantages  which  have  resulted  by  the  granting  of  loans  to 
the  fishermen.  'Mjbolj  other  parts  of  the  coasts— eastern,  southeniy 
and  western — ^have  been  assisted,  and  have  derived  benefit  to  a 
greater  or  lesser  extent" 

Testimony  as  to  the  great  desirableness  of  loans  was  given  by 
several  important  witnesses  before  the  late  Select  Committee,  amongst 
them  two  officers,  who,  from  their  long  connexion  with  the  fisheries^ 
ought  to  have  great  weight  attached  to  their  opinion — the  inspecting 
commissioner  and  late  inspector  of  fisheries.  The  former  recom- 
mended— ''  That,  in  addition  to  the  enlargement  of  the  Piers  and 
Harbours  Fund  under  the  management  of  the  Board  of  Works,  there 
should  be  placed  at  the  disposal  of  the  Fishery  Board  a  sum  of  money 
as  a  Fishery  Loan  Fund,  to  be  managed  under  their  direction  by  the 
staff  herein  proposed."  The  latter  stated — '*  With  reference  to  the 
loans  proposed  by  the  Bill,  I  am  fully  persuaded  they  would  be  of 
more  benefit  to  the  country  than  can  be  conceived,  and  I  believe 
would  not  be  attended  with  any  loss  to  the  State,  if  judiciously 
administered.  I  think  the  benefits  loans  derived  from  the  former 
system  more  than  counterbalanced  the  loss  to  the  State,  whatever  it 
wasy  which  the  extracts  from  the  reports  of  the  commissioners  who 
administered  that  fund  will  abundantly  prove." 

Nothing  appeared  more  manifest  from  the  statement  of  some  of 
the  most  experienced  witnesses  at  the  late  inquiry,  than  that  owing 
to  the  variable  and  tempestuous  weather  prevailing  the  greater  part 
of  the  year  around  the  Irish  coast,  especially  on  the  northern  and 
western,  fishing  could,  as  a  rule,  be  only  successfully  carried  on  by 
the  coast  population.  At  times,  for  weeks  together,  no  fishing  craft 
— no  matter  the  size  or  strength  of  build — could  attempt  operations. 
Intervals  of  calm  and  tempest  succeed  each  other  so  fast,  that  except 
in  a  few  favoured  spots,  at  particular  seasons  (such  as  on  a  portion 
of  the  east  coast),  it  would  never  pay  owners  of  large  craft,  or 
crews,  to  remain  in  harbour,  watching  for  a  chance  to  get  a  few 
hours'  fishing.  It  is  difierent,  however,  with  the  owner  of  a  small 
boat,  renting  two  or  three  acres  of  land  for  the  grass  of  the  cow,  or 
the  raising  of  sufficient  potatoes  for  the  use  of  his  family.  He  seizes 
any  good  opportunity  that  offers  for  a  day's,  or  even  a  few  hours', 
fishing ;  and  when  not  thus  employed,  he  has  occupation  in  looking 
after  his  little  holding.  The  fish  he  captures,  besides  the  benefit  to 
himself,  confers  a  great  advantage  to  his  neighbourhood.  These 
coast  fishermen  bear  a  high  character  for  their  sober,  peaceful}  and 
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indiiBtrioiis  habiu.  Those  who  have  not  been  able  to  pnrchaie  or 
keep  their  boats  in  repair,  will  give  the  more  fortunate  so  much 
for  the  season  for  permission  to  assist  in  the  working  and  to  share 
in  the  capture  of  the  boats. 

If  the  fisheries  were  only  to  be  carried  on  bj  large  boats,  saj  30 
tons  and  upwards,  a  large  amount  of  the  fish  frequenting  the  coast 
woald  be  left  uncaught.  The  owner  of  a  small  boat,  looking  from 
the  clifi*  top  for  a  good  chanee,  is  able  to  get  his  craflsdQoat  and  make 
his  fishing  between  storms  before  a  large  boat  in  some  neighbouring 
harbour  could  muster  her  crew  and  reach  the  ground,  only  in  time^ 
perhsps,  to  be  compelled  to  put  back.  Large  boats  owned  bj 
companies  would  not  confer  on  the  coast  population  anything  like  the 
benefits  of  small  craft  worked  by  tbemseli'es.  From  the  non-succesi 
which  has  hitherto  attended  Large  fishing  companies  in  Ireland, 
there  is  much  to  favour  the  belief  that  fishing  enterprises  are  likely 
to  succeed  best  when  managed  by  a  small  proprietary  living  on  the 
spot,  having  a  knowledge  of  fishing,  and  either  taking  an  active  part 
in  the  working  or  looking  very  closely  after  it. 

Should  effect  be  given  to  the  recommendations  of  the  Seleet 
Committee,  more  especially  with  regard  to  loans,  without  which  all 
else  will  be  of  little  value,  an  efficient  department  for  the  directaon 
and  control  of  the  fisheries  will  be  manifestly  a  matter  of  absolnis 
necessity.  Indeed  the  first  report  of  the  Board  of  Works,  after  ths 
fisheries  were  placed  under  it  (see  page  42X  fully  proves  that  the 
commissioners  considered  they  could  not,  with  their  other  dnties,  pay 
sufficient  attention  to  the  fisheries,  if  the  latter  required  to  be  closely 
looked  after.  At  present  the  Board  is  even  less  able  than  at  any 
former  period  to  pay  due  attention  to  this  branch  or  to  undertaks 
increased  duties  with  regard  to  it. 

Not  more  than  £1,300  is  now  devoted  to  the  Irish  fishery  depart- 
ment, exclusive  of  the  outlay  on  piers  and  harbours — viz.,  salary  of 
inspecting  commissioners,  £600;  travelling  expenseSi  clerki  &C., 
about  £700  more. 

The  cost  of  the  Inland  Fishery  Commissioners  is  nearly  £3,000 
It  year; 

8  Oommissionars  (lately  8)         AlfiSO 

Sacratarj  ••*        ••#        .•.        ...        .^        •••        ...        600 

l^iOrK  ••«  ...  .1.  •••  «((  a,»  «aa  100 

Meuenger  60 

TraveUlng  expenses  and  oiBoe  charges  1,000 

£2,700 

With  the  termination  of  the  present  inquiry  into  the  legality  td 
weirs,  there  would  not,  of  course,  be  a  necessity  for  so  large  a  staff. 
Still,  one  commissioner,  secretary,  inspector,  and  clerk  should  be  kept 
up,  which,  with  travelling  charges,  would  involve  nearly  £2,000 
a  year.  By  combining  the  two  departments,  as  recommended  by  the 
committee,  the  whole  service  relative  to  both  branches  of  the 
fisheries  could  be  efficiently  performed  for  about  £5,000  a  year, 
including  active  inspection  and  the  distribution  and  collection  of  loans: 
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OomTnliMrioneri  (1  an  engineer)          £2,400 

1  Seerttary           .„        500 

•  \^*e*K      •••         •«•         •«•         «,,         •••         .,,         ,,,  100 

S  Inspeeton          400 

TraTeUing  expenses        1,000 

Offices  and  incidentals     600 


£5,000 

The  aboT6  estimate  is  assuming  that  the  construction  of  piers  and 
harbours  would  be  altogether  entrusted  to  the  new  board ;  the  £800 
put  down  for  an  extra  eommiitsioner,  being  an  engineer^  would  be 
properlj  chargeable  to  the  cost  of  harbour  works.  Deducting  this 
£800,  and  about  £1,500,  which  would  be  saved  should  it  be  deter« 
mined  not  to  combine  the  inland  with  the  sea  fisheries,  the  cost  of  the 
latter  would  not  be  over  £2,700  a  year,  or  not  more  than  £1,400 
bejond  what  it  is  at  present  The  trouble  which  would  be  saved  to 
the  Board  of  Works,  and  its  being  enabled  to  devote  more  time  to  its 
other  onerous  duties,  ought  to  furnish  an  additional  reason  for  a  new 
department. 

The  loans  are  reaDj  the  pivot  on  which  everything  with  regard  to 
the  success  of  the  fisheries  depends.  The  dogmas  of  free  trade  and 
leaving  everything  to  private  enterprise  may  answer  verj  well  in  a 
wealthy  country  like  England,  but  to  pr^sch  such  doctrines  to  a 
people  still  suffering  from  the  effects  of  a  desolation  wider  than  an j 
reeorded  in  historj  or  shadowed  forth  by  tradition,"  is  but  another 
waj  of  telling  them  to  despair.  The  prospect  of  assisting,  without 
the  likdihood  of  a  loss  to  the  exchequer  of  anything  worthy  of  con- 
sideration,  in  supplying  two  of  the  greatest  requirements  of  Ireland 
— >fbod  and  employment— ought  to  be  sufficient  to  induce  a  trial  of 
the  means  proposed  for  the  purpose,  more  particularly  as  the  success 
which  has  attended  everj  similar  experiment  with  regard  to  the 
fisheries  justifies  and  encourages  such  a  course. 

To  the  statesman  there  are  other  important  considerations.  As  a 
nursery  for  the  rojral  navy  and  mercantile  marine,  the  fisheries  must 
always  prove  most  valuable.  It  would  appear  to  be  a  wise  policy» 
too,  by  promoting  the  interests  of  the  fishermen,  to  attach  a  |K>rtioa 
of  the  population  so  likely  to  prove  important  in  time  of  war  or 
danger  by  the  ties  of  gratitude  to  the  government  under  which  they 
live,  by  making  them  sensible  that  they  owed  their  improved  con* 
£tion  to  its  fostering  care. 
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MISCELLANEOUS. 


The  Stein^Hardenberg  Land  Legislation  ;  its  Basis,  Develep^ 
menu  and  Results  in  Prussia.  By  Heney  Dix  HuTTOH, 
Barrister-at-Law. 

AT  the  commencement  of  the  nineteenth  century  the  Prasfliaa 
territory  was  divided  between  feudal  landlords  and  peasanft 
farmers,  who  were  either  serfs,  or,  when  free,  weighed  down  bjr 
every  sort  of  burdensome  obligation.  Cultivation  was  at  the  lowest, 
point,  and  the  population  so  little  attaohied  to  existing  institutions,. 
that  these  fell  to  pieces  on  the  first  attack  of  the  invader.  At  the 
present  time  the  land  is  shared  among  proprietors,  freed  from  all 
but  public  burdens.  They  own  in  widely  different  proportions ;  but, 
with  few  exceptions,  both  large  %pd  small  owners  cultivate  without 
the  intervention  of  tenant  farmers  ;  the  larger  under  their  immediate 
superintendence,  the  smaller  by  their  own  hands.  Agriculture  has 
already  made  great  advances,  and  is  steadily  progressive. 

A  revolution  so  great  and  beneficent  must  excite  profound 
interest,  at  once  philosophic,  historical,  and  practicaL  We  natural^ 
inquire,  what  was  its  basis,  what  its  development,  and  what  its 
results.  A  residence  of  five  months  in  Berlin,  Dresden,  and  other 
parts  of  Germany,  with  the  valuable  assistance  kindly  afforded  by 
the  best  living  authorities,  both  legal  and  agricultural,  enables  me  to 
submit  the  following  replies.  In  so  large  and  complicated  a  sutrject 
our  limits  only  permit  a  brief  reference  to  the  essential  points. 

It  is  nowhere  denied  that  the  main-spring  of  this  reform  lay  in 
the  Stein-Hardenberg  land  legislation.  But  English  authors  gene- 
rally assume  that  it  involved  a  setting  aside  of  the  rights  of  property, 
that  its  justification  consisted  in  an  urgent  necessity.  This  view, 
however,  is  an  entire  misconception.  The  profound  modification! 
introduced  were,  doubtless,  gready  facilitated  by  the  political  crisis, 
but  they  were  made  with  due  regard,  not  merely  to  eternal  principle! 
of  justice,  but  to  existing,  long  established,  mutual  rights. 

The  situation  in  1807  was  shortly  this — feudal  tenures  inherited 
from  the  Middle  Ages  modified  by  the  monarchic  authority,  lawi^ 
and  magistracy  of  the  Modern  State.  All  large  properties  comprised 
demesne  land  and  peasants'  land  ;  the  first  being  cultivated  for  the 
benefit  of  the  landowner  by  peasants,  who  possessed  and  tilled  the 
second  for  their  own  benefit.  Each  kind  of  land  and  each  class  of 
persons  were  in  law  distinct.  The  peasants'  land  was  invariablj 
subject  to  feudal  dues  and  duties,  embracing  all  agricultural  operation! 
and  products,  affecting  nearly  every  human  relation  and  event  from 
the  cradle  to  the  grave.  The  larger  peasant  farms  were,  however^ 
frequently  the  actual  property  of  free  cultivators ;  but  the  residue 
were  occupied  by  serfs.    The  position  of  the  serf-occupier  was, 
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nevertheless,  totally  difierent  from  that  of  a  tenant-at-will.  The 
German  Common  Law  established  the  principle  that  peasants'  land 
most  remain  peasants'  land.  Though  Uie  individual  peasant  holder 
died  or  were  dispossessed  the  landlord  was  bound  to  replace  him 
with  a  tenant  of  the  same  class,  and  could  not  lawfully  change  the 
nature  of  the  peasants'  land  by  absorbing  it  into  his  demesne  land. 
Moreover,  the  landlord  was  bound,  in  consideration  of  the  feudal  dues 
and  services,  to  maintain  the  peasants'  farms,  and  to  relieve  them  in 
various  emergencies  of  sickness  or  poverty.  The  servile  holders 
also,  in  addition  to  such  class  rights,  frequently  enjoyed  individual 
rights.  Thus  some  held  their  farms  for  a  term  of  years  or  for  life ; 
and  the  tenure  of  a  large  number  had  gradually  acquired  the  stamp 
of  an  hereditary  right,  as  fully  as  in  the  case  of  the  English  copy- 
holder. To  the  above  mediseval  constitution  of  the  tenure  of  land 
the  Modem  State  added  an  important  element.  The  gradual  disuse 
of  military  feudal  services  and  the  formation  of  standing  armies 
necessitated  taxation,  and  the  weight  of  the  taxes  was  thrown  by  the 
privileged  aristocracy  on  the  peasants'  land.  The  great  proprietors, 
also,  were  tempted  by  the  increasing  value  of  land  to  incorporate  the 
peasants'  land  with  their  demesnes,  in  order  to  cultivate  it  either  by 
serf  labour,  or  by  letting  to  tenant  farmers.  The  German  rulers 
opposed,  with  varying  success,  these  efforts  of  the  great  proprietors, 
as  being  at  variance  both  with  established  law  and  sound  policy.  No- 
where were  greater  efforts  made  than  in  Prussia,  whose  kings  steadily 
pursued  the  twofold  object,  protection  of  the  peasants'  rights  and 
their  mamtenance  as  an  important  class  in  the  State. 

Despite,  however,  of  law  and  authority,  the  peasants  remained 
practically  insecure,  and,  at  tlie  best,  were  loaded  with  feudal  burdens 
which  cramped  their  energies.     From  such  dues  and  forced  labour 
comparatively  little  advantage  accru^il  to  the  proprietors  whose  situa- 
tion, as  feudal  landlords,  precluded  a  proper  cultivation  of  their 
demesnes.     In  this  state  of  things  a  disastrous  war  hastened  what 
had  long  been  felt  as  a  necessity — the  emancipation  of  the  peasantry 
and  creation  of  a  free  agriculture.    The  problem,  however,  and  its 
solution,  were  regarded  in  two  widely  different  lights.     On  the  one 
hand  existed  a  school  much  devoted  to  economic  abstractions.    Its 
adherents  urged  that  it  was  vain  to  expect  good  agriculture  without 
large  farms  and  proportionate  capital,  and  that  the  majority  of  the 
peasants  did  not  realize  these  conditions.     It  was,  therefore,  they 
said,  expedient  to  arrange  matters  so   that  only  the  larger  and 
wealthier  class  of  occupiers  could  become  proprietors.    The  oppo- 
nents of  this  view  insisted  upon  its  injustice  as  a  violation  of  estab- 
lished rights ;  its  superficiality  as  ignoring  historic  and  existing  facts; 
its  impolicy  as  involving  an  abandonment  of  the  State's  duty  and 
paramount  interest  in  the  mass  of  the  people,  the  improvement  of 
their  condition,«and,  with  that,  the  strengthening  of  their  loyalty. 
Such  were  the  convictions  of  the  distinguished  men  whose  counsels 
happily  prevailed ;  foremost  among  them.  Stein.     Stein's  compre- 
hensive reforms  prove  that  he  understood  and  respected  economic 
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truths.  He  was  a  sincere  disciple  of  Adam  Smith,  but  he  was  also 
a  great  statesman  ;  a  practical  philosopher,  imhued  with  that  histoiic 
spirit,  and  guided  bj  Uiose  profound  instincts,  to  explain,  to  oonplete, 
and  to  confirm  which  is  the  highest  office  of  true  social  acience. 

The  ordinary  account  given  by  English  writers  represents  Steie's 
land  legislation  not  only  as  a  subversion  of  existing  n^ts,  bat  as 
having  effected  the  necessary  reform  at  a  single  blow.  The  aeoond 
proposition  requires  correction  as  much  as  &e  firsL  The  transfar- 
mation  of  feudal  tenures  into  an  industrial  constitution  of  landed 
property  was  effected  very  gradually.  It  extended  over  more  than 
half  a  century,  and  embraced  three  distinct  operations,  which 
originated  respectively  in  the  years  1807-11,  1821,  and  1850;  first, 
the  creation  of  proprietorship ;  secondly,  the  redemption  of  feudal 
burdens  ;  thirdly,  the  establishment  of  a  land-credit  institution. 

Of  these  three  operations  the  first  commenced  with  the  abolition  of 
serfdom  by  the  decree  of  1807,  which  also  abrogated  the  prerioas 
legal  distinction  between  nobles'  land  and  peasants'  land.  After 
Stein's  forced  retirement,  this  initial  step  of  personal  enfranchisement 
was  completed  by  the  great  reform  (already  efiected  under  hia  mimstiy 
as  to  the  Crown  lands),  the  transformation  of  occupation  into  owner* 
ship.  The  decree  of  1807  left  the  relation  of  landlord  and  tenant,  ss 
already  described,  substantially  untouched.  The  decree  of  1811, 
issued  under  Hardenberg's  ministry,  substituted  for  thia  feudal  rebi- 
tion,  a  system  of  independent  ownership.  It  recognised  subsisiiiig 
and  mutual  rights,  but  awarded,  in  lieu  thereof,  compensation.  Afl 
Dr.  Lette,  President  of  the  Appeal  Court  for  Land-Legislation  Afiin^ 
observes  in  his  standard  work,  the  decree  of  1811  '*  was  based  on 
the  constitutional  quality  of  the  peasants'  land  as  forming  independent 
possessions  withdrawn  from  the  disposing  power  of  the  landlord."  The 
decree  expressly  refers  to  this  m-indple,  recognizing  the  title  of  the 
hereditary  peasant  possessions.  It  further  points  out  the  obligation  of 
the  landlords  '^  to  leave  their  tenants  sufficient  means  for  their  own 
subsistence  and  the  satisfaction  of  the  claims  of  the  State,"  and  esti- 
mates such  peasants'  proportion  at  two- thirds  of  the  yearly  produce. 
On  this  basis  the  compensation  was  regulated ;  a  distinction,  howerer, 
being  drawn  between  the  hereditary  and  non-hereditary  occupiers  of 
peasants'  land.  The  hereditary  class,  by  surrendering  one- third,  and 
the  non-hereditary  one -half,  of  their  farms,  became  absolute  owners 
of  the  respective  residue  of  two-thirds  or  oue-half ;  the  landlords 
becoming,  thereby,  also  discharged  from  all  feudal  obligations  to  the 
tenants.  The  parties  might  also  agree  that  the  peasant,  instead  of 
surrendering  land  should  become  proprietor  of  his  entire  farm,  com- 
pensating the  landlord  by  a  fixed  money  or  corn  rent,  or  by  paying  ft 
lump  sum.  A  commisnion,  composed  of  lawyers  and  agricultnrists, 
was  established  for  each  province,  and  charged  with  the  execution  of 
the  decree  of  1811.  This  commission  has  continued  its  impoitant 
functions  from  1:^17  to  the  present  time,  and  forms  a  deparUneatof 
the  Prussian  Ministry  of  Agriculture. 

The  extensive  transformation  of  occupiers  into  proptietora  thus 
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gradually  effected  was,  indeed,  a  momentous  change;  but  it  consti- 
tated  only  the  first  step  in  the  great  land  tenure  reform.  Two  other 
steps  were  needed  to  complete  the  work  of  emancipation,  the  ezbtence 
and  working  of  which  have  been  overlooked  or  imperfectly  under- 
stood. These  were  the  transformation  of  feudal  and  other  hardens 
into  fixed  rents  redeemable  on  specified  terms;  and  the  establishment 
of  a  land  credit  institution  destined  to  facilitate  the  redemption  of 
such  fixed  rents. 

The  decree  of  1811  did  not  improve  the  condition  of  that  large  and 
important  class,  who,  independently  of  its  operation,  were  peasant 
proprietors,  burdened,  nevertheless,  with  onerous  dues  and  services. 
Under  that  decree  tJie  landlords  also  had  frequently  stipulated  for 
the  retention  of  specified  services,  particularly  horse  or  hand  labonr 
for  cultivating  their  demesnes,  in  lieu  of  the  surrender  of  land. 
Bights  of  pasture,  of  way,  and  other  easements,  very  prejudicial  to 
agriculture,  continued  to  subsist  between  the  old  and  new  proprietors. 
Accordingly,  in  1821,  decrees  were  issued  authorizing  and  facilitating 
the  redemption  of  all  such  dues,  services,  and  easements.  Their 
redemption  could  be  effected  in  various  ways.  Compensation  might 
be  given  in  money  or  land;  the  dues,  services,  or  easements  might  be 
converted  into  fixed  money  or  com  rents ;  and  these  again  were  made 
redeemable  by  capitalization  at  specified  rates. 

The  decrees  of  181 1  aud  1821  gradually  wrought  extensive  changes, 
economic,  social,  and  moral,  the  advantages  of  which  were  generally 
felt,  and  at  last  acknowledged  by  the  descendants  of  the  old  feudal 
proprietary.  This  progressive  movement  of  public  opinion,  st:mu« 
lated  by  the  excitement  of  1848,  resulted  in  the  comprehensive  law 
of  1350,  which  consolidated  and  amended  the  edicts  of  1811  and 
1821,  and  the  mass  of  subsidiary  legislation.  The  decree  of  1811 
embraced  peasants'  holdings  of  every  size,  but  affcer  the  peace  of 
Vienna  a  redaction  set  in,  and  the  great  landowners  obtained  a  royal 
decbiratiou  excluding  the  smaller  class  of  holdings,  and  otherwise 
limiting  the  operation  of  the  proprietary  decree.  The  principal 
ground  alleged  in  justification  of  this  unjust  and  impolitic  step  was 
the  supposed  deficiency  of  free  labour  for  the  cultivation  of  the 
demesne  or  nobles'  land.  The  decree  of  1811  also  made  compensa- 
tion in  land  the  general  rule,  thus,  in  fact,  increasing  the  di^ulty 
of  cultivating  properties  already  too  large.  The  terms  offered  by  the 
decree  of  1821  for  redemption  of  burdens  by  money  payment^  fixed 
rents,  and  their  capitalization,  were  found  not  sufficienlly  advan- 
tageous to  induce  peasant  proprietors  to  adopt  this  measure.  £x- 
CHrience,  however,  had  proved  the  comparative  worthlessness  of  forced 
hour,  and,  on  the  other  hand,  shown  that  peasant  proprietorship 
was  compatible  with  the  co-existence  of  a  class  of  day  labourers. 
Large  landowners,  stimulated  by  their  new  situation  to  pursue  im- 
proved  scientific  agriculture  with  capital  and  free  labour,  became 
convinced  of  the  inconvenience  of  compensation  in  laud,  aud  the 
advantage  of  capitalized  payments  over  fixed  rents.  Accordingly, 
Uie  law  of  1850  enabled  even  the  smallest  occupiers  of  peasants'  land 
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to  acquire  the  proprietorship.  The  same  law  instikitad,  as  the 
genend  rule,  compensation  in  money  payments  or  fibced  rents.  The 
redemption  of  such  rents  by  ei^italLntion  was  also  aathorixed  on 
terms  more  favourable  to  the  occupiers,  and  sufficiently  adyantageous 
to  the  great  proprietors,  whose  most  pressing  need  was  agricultural 
capital. 

The  conversion  of  tenancy  into  proprietorship  and  the  emanoipatiott 
of  the  land  from  feudal  and  other  burdens,  thus  constituted  the  two 
first  steps  in  this  great  reform.  It  remains  to  mention  the  third  and 
crowning  measure,  without  which  the  efficacy  of  the  two  first  would 
have  been  greatly  impaired.  The  inunediate  pajrment  of  compensa- 
tion and  the  capitalization  of  fixed  rents  equally  required  resources 
which  the  peasant  proprietors  either  did  not  possessi  or  could  only 
command  by  sacnficing  their  agricultural  capitaL  To  meet  th»i 
special  want,  a  second  law  of  1850  created  the  provincial  land  credit 
institutions  called  Rent-Banks.  Their  principle  and  working  are 
shortly  as  follows : — ^The  stipulated  purchase  money  or  capitalised 
amount  is  advanced  by  the  bank,  and  by  it  paid  by  the  landlord,  not 
in  money,  but  in  rent  debentures.  These  are  issued  in  amounts  from 
80s.  to  £150,  bearing  interest  at  four  per  cent  per  annum,  payable 
half-yearly  by  coupons,  and  are  transferable  by  delivery.  They  rank 
as  State  securities,*  furnishing  a  safe  and  lawM  investment  for  trust 
moneys,  public  and  private,  and,  in  ordinary  times,  stand  at,  and  even 
above,  par.    When  above  par,  the  holders  can  gain  the  benefit,  since 


♦  The  following  quotations  are  from  the  Berliner  Fremde^  JBlatt  of  7th 
June,  1868  :— 
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The  variation  in  the  price  of  the  rent-debentures  arises  from  the  circumstance 
that  the  banks  are  provincial  and  tiie  demand  for  these  securities,  to  a  great 
extent,  local.  It  is  worthy  of  remark  that  the  market  price  of  the  rent  deben- 
turos  stands  considerably  higher  than  that  of  the  Prussian  mortgage  debentures 
bearing  the  like  interest  These  last  are  securities  issued  by  private  societies 
composed  of  landowners,  and  differ  from  the  former  in  two  important  respects. 
The  mortgage  debentures  are  not  guaranteed  by  Government,  which  only 
exercises  a  general  control  over  the  societies ;  and  there  is  no  obligation,  as  in 
the  case  of  the  rent-debentures,  to  pay  off  at  par,  some  time  or  other,  by  a 
drawing. 
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these  debentures  are  only  paid  off  bj  the  rents  received ;  when  below 
par,  the  State  can  come  into  the  market  and  apply  the  accumulated 
rents  in  purchasing  the  debentures  on  sale.  Their  payment  cannot 
be  demanded,  but  the  State  is  entitled  to  give  six  months*  notice  of 
their  liquidation,  which  must  be  in  money,  and  at  par.  In  order  to 
prevent  any  inequality  in  the  market  value  of  the  debentures,  their 
liquidation  is  effected  by  a  half-yearly  drawing,  the  number  drawn, 
and  noticed  for  pajrment  by  public  advertisement,  being  equal  in  value 
to  the  amount  of  the  avaUs^e  surplus  rents  or  redemption  fund  in 
bank. 

The  bank  advances  in  rent  debentures  no  more  than  twenty  years' 
purchase,  the  amount  which  entitles  the  peasant  to  redeem  his  fixed 
rent.*  The  bank  thus  obtains  by  receipt  of  this  rent  5  per  cent* 
per  annum,  of  which  4  per  cent,  is  iqpplied  to  paying  interest  on  the 
debentures.  The  remaining  one  per  cent,  forms  the  redemption  fund, 
which  at  compound  interest  extinguishes  the  principal  debt  in  f orty« 
one  years  and  one  month.  At  the  end  of  this  period  the  peasant 
becomes  the  absolute  owner ;  but  he  may  elect  to  pay  the  bank  nine- 
tenths  only  of  the  fixed  rent,  that  is  four  and  a-half  per  cent,  on  the 
advance,  which  equally  extinguishes  the  rent  in  fiffy-six  years  and 
one  month.  The  peasant  may,  in  like  manner,  at  the  outset,  redeem 
the  fixed  rent  by  paying  to  the  bank  eighteen  years'  purchase  ;  the 
landlord  being,  however,  entitled,  at  his  option,  to  receive  the 
twenty-fold  amount  in  debentures.  The  peasant  who  has  elected  to 
pay  the  full  or  reduced  (9-lOths)  rent  to  the  bank  may,  by  giving 
six  months'  notice,  at  any  time  pay  the  balance  of  the  capital  which 
appears  from  the  ofiicial  printed  table  to  remain  due.  The  stability 
of  the  rent-banks  rests  on  the  system  of  registration  of  title,— 
which  in  Prussia  has  also  a  local  character ;  on  the  priority  given  to 
the  rents  over  all  other  charges ;  and  on  the  punctual  collection  of 
the  rents  by  the  land-tax  officials.  Their  annual  expense  amounts 
nominally  to  about  £20,000 ;  but,  in  fact,  they  are  self-supporting. 
The  collection  of  rents  is  monthly,  the  payment  of  interest,  half- 
yearly;  and  the  periods  of  41  1-12  and  56  1-1 2th  years  somewhat 
exceed  what  is  required  for  redemption.  In  a  few  years  the  work  of 
redemption  had  so  far  advanced  that  the  rent-banks  were  closed, 
except  for  carrying  out  applications  made  up  to  1858.  These  institu* 
tions  exist  for  the  like  purpose  in  all  the  principal  States  of  Grermany. 
They  were  introduced  in  1832,  for  the  first  time,  in  the  kingdom  of 
Saxony,  where  their  principle  and  machinery  have  been  recently 
applied  to  the  very  important  purpose  of  advancing  capital  required 
for  draining,  irrigation,  and  other  agricultural  exigencies.  The 
rent-banks  were  everywhere  established  for  the  fui*theranco  of  great 

_    _  ■  -  I  ^-         ~i  "  »  '     ^T " ^^t^mimmt^ 

*  It  may  be  well  to  mention  that  the  peasants'  rents  were  freqaently  much 
under  the  lelting  value ;  but  it  was  expressly  provided  that  the  Rent-Bank  might 
take  up  all  rents  not  exceeding  two-thirds  of  the  net  value  of  the  land  charged 
therewith.  This  net  value  was  found  by  adding  the  perpetual  rent  into  which 
the  feudal  services  were  converted  to  4  per  cent  on  the  selling  value  of  the 
lands,  as  determined  by  arMtrators, 
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eiblic  interests,  which  called  for  the  intervention  of  Goremment 
o  form  of  private  enterprise  could  realise  the  essential  oooditionsof 
snoh  a  financial  operation.  The  State  alone  possessed  the  credit 
necessary  for  procuring  advances  at  a  low  rate  of  interest,  and 
a  niachinerj  adequate  to  secure  the  punctual  payment  of  rents. 

The  following  statistics  may  suffice  to  prove  the  magnitude  of  the 
interests  involved  in  the  above  operations.  Th^  relate  to  the 
Prussian  territory,  as  existing  before  18G6,  which  contains  nearly 
seventy  million  English  acres  of  productive  land.  To  the  end  of  1865, 
83,288  peasant  proprietors  had  been  created  r  and  more  than  a 
million  properties,  comprising  upwards  of  thir^-six  million  acres, 
relieved  from  29,884,900  burdens  of  various  kinds.  The  compensa- 
tion awarded  for  these  amounted  to  £6,78(3,000  in  caiMtal ;  £823,000 
in  yearly  money  rents  ;  in  com  rents,  826,224  bvshels  per  annum ; 
and  in  land,  1,100,000  English  acres.  The  collective  operations  of 
the  provincial  rent  banks  to  the  end  of  1866  were  as  follows  :— They 
received  rents  to  the  amount  of  £663,131  per  annum;  £1,688,771 
purchase  money  at  the  rate  of  eighteen  years  paid  at  the  outaet ;  and 
£362,124  capital  in  respect  of  rents  redeemed  on  six  months*  notice. 
They  have  issued  rent-debentures  amounting  to  £12,477,316,  of 
which  £1,453,673  have  been  already  liquidated. 

The  results,  economic,  social,  and  moral,  of  the  Prussian  land 
legislation,  present  a  wide  and  interesting  field,  while  our  limits 
permit  only  an  imperfect  view  of  a  few  leading  features.  The  lesson 
taught  by  the  distribution  of  landed  property  and  its  agricnltund 
management  in  Prussia,  possesses  high  practical  value.  The  un« 
questionable  and  long  experience  of  that  country  disproves  views 
currently  accepted  among  the  proprietors  of  Great  Britain  and 
Ireland*  Among  ourselves,  cultivation  through  the  intervention  of 
tenant  farmers  is  the  prevailing  system  of  management ;  and  primo- 
geniture, with  entails,  artificially  maintains,  in  comparatively  few 
hands,  properties  of  an  exorbitant  size.  The  history  of  landed  pro- 
perty in  Prussia,  however,  demonstrates  that  laws  which,  without 
compelling  a  division  of  the  land,  favour  a  more  equal  distribution,  do 
not  necessarily  produce  an  excessive  sub-division  of  the  soil.  The 
Prussian  experience  of  the  last  half  century  also  establishes,  with 
increasing  evidence,  that  the  direct  cultivation  of  the  land  by  the 
proprietors,  both  large  and  small,  is  perfectly  compatible  with  good 
farming  and  a  progressive  agriculture.  The  following  statistics, 
which  approximate  sufficiently  to  the  truth,  may  illustrate  these 
general  results.  One  half,  at  leasts  of  the  Prussian  territory  (as  it 
existed  before  1866)  comprises  properties  exceeding  two  hundred 
English  acres,  a  considerable  portion  of  this  class,  including  farms 
from  two  hundred  to  four  hundred  acres,  and  even  more,  belonging 
to  peasants,  sometimes  by  purchase,  generally  by  inheritance.  The 
largest  proportions,  however,  constitutes  the  so  called  Nobles'  land, 
or  Knights'  fees.  As  I  am  informed,  about  one  moiety  of  these 
Knights*  fees  are  subject  to  family  settlements.  But  whether  larger 
or  smaller,  entailed  or  free,  management  by  tenant  farmer  is  quite 
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the  exception.  As  a  rale,  these  Knights'  fees  are  managed  by 
owners,  and  cultivated  nnder  their  direct  superintendence,  with  the 
help,  of  course,  of  competent  stewards.*  Agricultural  labourers, 
instead  of  diminishing,  have  increased.f  In  1858,  this  class  had  more 
than  doubled  its  numbers  in  1816  ;  an  increase  proportionately  much 
greater  than  that  (67  per  cent.)  of  the  entire  agricultural  population 
during  thesame  period.  The  peasants'  agricultural  properties,  generally 
speaking,  are  under  two  hundred  acres.  They  fall,  naturally,  into  two 
dasses — properties  cultiyated  by  at  least  one  team  of  horses  or  oxen,  and 
those  cultivated  by  hand  labour.  These  latter,  forming  the  smalleat 
dass,  are,  no  doubt,  very  numerous,  probably  twice  as  numerous  as 
the  team*cultivated  properties.  But  the  unfavourable  inferenose 
hastily  drawn  by  some  English  writers  require  important  corrections. 
A  very  large  proportion  of  the  small  properties  specified  in  the  statis- 
tical returns  are  not  agricultural  holdings,  but  simply  consist  of  a 
house  and  garden,  as  prevails  near  great  manufacturing  cities,  and  is 
not  seldom  the  case  as  to  miners,  weavers,  and  even  agricultural 
labourers.  The  cultivation,  also,  of  vegetables,  fruit,  and  especially 
of  the  vine,  requires  very  small  properUes.  When  these  deductions 
are  fairly  made,  it  will  be  found  that  the  number  of  purely  agricul- 
tural proprietors  cultivating  by  hand  labour,  is  much  less  than  at 
first  estimated.  The  subdivision  existed  be/are  the  land  legislation 
of  Stein,  and  was  not  created  by  the  new  laws;  nor  have  these 
materially  1  increased  subdivision.  The  extent  of  land,  also,  owned 
by  small  proprietors  of  every  class,  is  not  more  than  one-fifth  of  the 
land  owned  and  cultivated  by  the  team-owning  class.  The  hbtory 
and  condition  of  the  team-owning  peasant  proprietors  in  the  seven 
eastern  provinces  of  Prussia — that  b  excluding  the  Rhine  Province— p- 
has  been  investigated,  and  is  elaborately  shown  in  a  recent  report  of 
the  Prussian  Minister  of  Agriculture,  made  with  the  cooperation  of 
the  Director  of  the  Statistical  Bureau.  It  is  there  demonstrated  that 
during  the  long  period  between  1816  and  1859,  the  number  of  peasant 
team- cultivated  properties  has  increased  nearly  two  per  cent.,  their 
average  size  remaining  unchanged.  The  movement  of  property,  the 
effects  of  free  trade  and  inheritance,  during  nearly  half  a  century, 
demonstrate,  in  the  language  of  this  valuable  report,  '*  the  entire  ground- 
lessness of  the  bugbear  that  unrestricted  legal  divisibility  must  lead 
to  an  excessive  subdivision  of  landed  property." 

The  yearly  reports  of  the  Prussian  Ministry  of  Agriculture,  in 
accordance  with  the  testimony  of  high  agricultural  authorities,  justify 
the  conclusion  that  agriculture  has  made  great  progress  towards  a 


*  The  agricttltaral  management  of  landed  property  considered  from  a  social 
and  economic  point  of  view,  forms  tlie  subject  of  a  distinct  treatise,  by  Frofessor 
Thaer,  of  Berlin  :  •*  Die  Wirthschafts  Direction  des  Land^ts." 

t  The  condition  oi  this  important  class  in  Prussia  is  becoming  tbe  snbjeet  of 
increased  attention.  See  tbe  interesting  essaj  by  Professor  Tbaer,  entitled « 
*«  Ueber  die  SteUung  der  Tageloehner,"  Berlin,  1865* 
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miem  of  scientific  farming.*  It  was  natural  that  this  progress 
should  have  been  much  less  decided  during  the  first  generation  after 
Stein's  legislation ;  a  circumstance  the  oversight  of  which  has  led 
some  English  writers  into  very  serious  mistakes.  The  advance  made 
since  about  1840  has  been  steady  and  marked;  and  I  believe  that 
the  development  of  her  manufacturing  intelligence  and  practical 
skill  within  the  last  ten  years,  as  now  fully  admitted,  has  its 
counterpart  in  the  progress  of  the  agriculture  of  the  seven  eastern 
provinces  of  Prussia.  Owing  to  a  variety  of  causes,  the  Rhine 
province  does  not  present  an  equal  degree  of  progress  ;  but  its  con- 
dition  is  by  no  means  stationary,  and  afibrds  reasonable  prospect  of 
more  rapid  improvement  in  agriculture.  In  the  provinces  of  West- 
phalia, Brandenburg,  Saxony,  Posen,  Silesia,  Pomerania,  and  Prussia 
the  larger  proprietors  naturally  lead  the  way,  and  their  increasing 
demand  for  capital  is  one  proof,  among  many,  that  modem  resources 
•^—drainage,  machinery,  &c. — are  appreciated.  The  example  thus 
set  is  not  lost  upon  the  peasant  proprietors,  who  are  steadily  ad- 
vancing in  skill  and  general  intelligence.  For  their  special  instruction 
twenty  agricultural  schools  exist  in  Prussia,  educating  800  pupils 
yearly,  besides  many  farmers  above  the  school  age.  Four  agri- 
cultural academies  of  a  higher  class  also  educate  about  200  pupils 
yearly. 

The  well-being  of  the  population  has  steadily  advanced  under  the 
system  of  proprietorship.  Already  in  1842  the  consumption  per 
head  had  doubled  that  in  1805,  the  increase  being  chiefly  in  clothing, 
coffee,  sugar,  and  other  articles  of  comfort,  and  even  luxury.  That 
the  subsequent  progress  in  general  well-being  has  been  equally  satis- 
factory admits  of  no  doubt.  It  would  be  out  of  place  to  discuss  the 
events  of  1866«  This  much,  however,  is  certain,  and  may  be  said: 
What  gave  the  victory  to  Prussia  was  not  a  mere  mechanical  inven- 
tion, but  the  force  of  her  social  institutions,  and  not  least,  of  her 
reformed  land-legislation.  Sixty  years  ago  her  agricultural  population 
was  divided  into  two  hostile  classes;  one  class  exclusively  representing 
property  and  exercising  dominion,  the  other,  submissive  without 
respect;  everywhere  practical  insecurity  with  its  attendant  evils, 
poverty,  mistrust,  and,  if  not  disloyalty,  yet  profound  indifference 
towards  the  monarchy  and  its  institutions.  The  Prussian  statesmen 
of  that  day  had  the  courage  to  be  just  and  wise,  setting  a  noble 
example  which  has  since  been  followed  throughout  nearly  the  whole 
of  Germany.  Their  successors,  in  our  day,  have  reaped  the  advan- 
tage of  that  policy  in  the  disposition  of  a  population  among  whom 
a  wide  diffusion  of  landed  property  has  softened  social  antagonism, 
fostered  material  prosperity,  and  inspired  a  sincere  and  loyal  attach- 
ment to  their  institutions  and  their  rulers. 


*  See,  as  to  the  recent  and  remarkable  progress  of  Prussian  Agriculture,  the 
opinioa  of  a  highly  competent  authority,  M.  de  Laveleye,  in  the  Retme  de$  Dettz 
Mondts,  Ist  September,  1867.    L'AlUmasfne  dkpuU  la  Gu$rrfi  He  1866. 
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A  Plan  for  Ae  gradual  Creation  of  a  Farmer  Proprietary  m 
.  Ireland.     By  Henht  Dix  HuTTON,  BarrUter^t-Law. 

EVERY  practical  contribution  to  the  Irish  land  qaestion  muBt 
satisfy  two  conditions — ^it  must  be  sound  in  principle,  and 
adapted  to  the  special  circumstances  of  Ireland.  Some  will  demand, 
as  a  third  condition,  entire  conformability  with  the  laws  of  England. 
''  Exceptional  legislation  "  is,  in  itself,  doubtless,  a  disadvantage  with 
reference  to  countries  which,  though  differing  widely  in  their  history 
and  circumstances,  are,  nevertheless,  united  under  one  general  govern- 
ment. But  it  is  unjust  and  impolitic  to  press  this  view  to  extreme 
conclusions*  Those  who  urged  it,  to  the  exclusion  of  other  consi- 
derations, overlook  or  under-estimate  qualifying  facts  of  great  im- 
portance. The  English  tenure  of  land,  and  its  management,  as 
compared  with  that  of  all  the  other  States  of  Western  Europe,  is 
itself  highly  exceptional.  Again,  the  Parliament  of  the  United 
Kingdom  has,  within  the  last  twenty  years,  in  spite  of  a  strong 
assimilating  tendency,  established  various  public  institutions,  unsup- 
ported by  English  precedent,  but  deemed  suitable  and  necessary  for 
Ireland.  Among  such  institutions  I  would  especially  recall  two,  as 
having  a  direct  bearing  on  our  subject : — the  Board  of  Works ;  and 
the  Encumbered,  now  the  Landed  Estates'  Court 

Uniformity  of  legislation  is,  therefore,  of  subordinate  importance 
to  soundness  of  principle  and  suitability  to  special  circumstances. 
Agreeablv  to  this  view,  I  submit  that  there  exists  an  urgent  need  for 
means  calculated  to  promote  the  gradual  formation  of  a  farmer-pro- 
prietary in  Ireland.  The  legislative  sanction  of  such  a  proprietary  is, 
however,  opposed  by  misconceptions  which  it  is  necessary  to  meet 
and  remove. 

The  example  of  Prussia,  as  pointed  out  in  the  previous  paper,  pro  res 
how  groundless  is  the  view  which  identifies  a  proprietary  cultivating 
their  own  farms  (without  the  intervention  of  tenant-farmers),  with 
exduaively  small  holdings,  and  inferior  agriculture ;  and  how  equally 
groundless  is  the  apprehension  that  the  absence  of  artificial  restrict 
tions  on  alienation,  a  genuine  free  trade  in  land  ownership,  produces 
i*apid  or  excessive  subdivision.  The  application  of  these  results  to 
the  Irish  land  question  requires  some  explanations. 
'  English  agriculture  essentially  rests  upon  a  system  of  indirect  cul- 
tivation through  tenant-farmers,  who,  for  the  most  part,  have  no  legal 
security,  being  tenants-at-will  merely.  The  moral  disadvantages  of 
arrangements  which  thus  separate  the  labourer  from  the  proprietor, 
throwing  the  natural  responsibility  of  the  owner  on  a  class  of  tenant- 
farmers  inferior  in  social  position  and  education,  are  very  great,  and 
have  recently  attracted  public  attention.  The  economic  success  of 
the  English  system  depends  entirely  on  the  realization,  in  a  greater 
or  less  degree,  of  two  conditions.  First,  a  quasi-partnership  subsists 
between  &e  landlord  and  tenant ;  one  supplying  the  fixed  capital — 
land,  buildings,  permanent  improvements  ;  the  other  furnishing  the 
agricultural,  or  floating  capital,  which  is  to  some  extent  protected,  in 
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defect. of  special  agreement^  by  l^albed  eustons.  Seeondly,  tbere 
exists  in  England  a  kind  of  mercantile  understanding,  ^e  resnlt, 
partly  of  a  higli  degree  of  hereditary  matoal  confidence,  partly  of  the 
strong  interest  which  landlords  have  in  well  treating  capitalist  holders 
of  large  farms.  To  make  a  system  of  land  tennre  so  pecnliar  the 
nnirersal  standard  is  surely  neither  scientific  nor  practical.  Its  inde- 
finite continuance,  even  in  England,  is  open  to  serious  doubt;  and 
that  on  mere  economic  grounds,  apart  from  higher  social  and  moral 
considerations.  A  recent  authority  on  English  agriculture*  writes 
as  follows  : — *^  Steam  cultivation  the  writer  considers  the  great  ag« 
ricultural  question  of  the  day,  the  turning  point  on  which  hangs  that 
of  profit  or  loss  by  the  occupier  of  the  land.  If  the  landlords  knew 
their  own  interest,  and  cared  for  that  of  their  tenants,  they  would 
not  neglect  making  permanent  improvements.  But  the  indiilerence 
they  display,  as  a  body,  in  availing  themselves  of  the  fiicility  oflbred 
by  the  Government  for  draining  their  lands,  affords  little  prospect  of 
their  laying  down  the  land  with  rails  at  an  expense  of  £18  or  £20 
per  acre,  and  it  would  be  madness  for  a  tenant-farmer  to  do  so,  with- 
out a  tenant-right  guaranteeing  to  him  remuneration  at  the  expiiy  of 
his  lease.''  The  progress,  and  even  the  existence,  of  agriculture  in 
England,  will,  I  believe,  more  and  more  depend  on  its  gradually  at* 
taining  a  genuine  industrial  constitution,  as  contrasted  with  its 
existing  abnormal,  semi-feudal  constitution.  Such  a  transformation 
can  be  effected  in  various  ways.  The  proprietor  may  superintend 
or  direct  Cultivation  ;  the  tenant-farmer  may  himself  become  a  pro- 
prietor. Writers  of  eminence,  both  English  and  foreign,  have,  very 
unwisely  I  think,  identified  farming  by  proprietors  themselves  wim 
small  holdings.  No  doubt  the  disadvantages  incident  to  tenancies-at- 
will,  or  short  leases,  are  more  easily  and  generally  palliated  where 
the  holdings  are  large.  On  the  other  hand,  where  such  palliatioos 
do  not  exist,  even  small  farms  tilled  by  their  owners  produce  more^ 
and  certainly  ensure,  in  a  far  higher  degree,  general  well-being.  But 
without  disregarding  such  considerations,  I  think  it  is  important  to 
granp  the  broad  principle  of  a  farmer-proprietary.  Such  a  body  in* 
dudes,  indeed,  peasant  proprietors,  but  it  embraces  also— -as  we  see 
in  Prussia,  Saxony,  and  other  German  States,  I  believe  also  in 
Belgium  and  France — a  class  who,  in  education,  capital,  and  skillt 
occupy  the  highest  position,  and  set  an  example  of  the  greatest 
practical  value. 

The  English  land  tenure,  therefore,  does  not  fiirnish  a  unirersal 
standard,  and  its  adoption  as  such  causes  serious  misconceptions. 
Writers  imbued  with  the  English  system  habitually  exaggerate  the 
subdivision  of  agricultural  land  on  the  Continent.  They  identiiy 
the  number  of  registered  parcels  with  that  of  proprietors,  which  is 
much  jimaller ;  they  confbund  with  ordinary  agriculture  the  fruit 
and  vegetable  cultivation  so  prevalent  in  the  neighbourhood  of  cities, 
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Mid  Admirably  ad^iled  to  spade  labour;  they  take  ao  suffieient 
ioeoont  <tf  the  moliitude  of  dty  worfcmeii,  and  eveii  countij  labourerSi 
who  simply  own  a  boose  and  garden.  Again,  imder  the  inilaence  of 
our  peculiar  system,  we  frequently  overlook  the  essential  difference 
between  the  farmer  proprietor  and  the  tenant-farmer,  although  its 
appreciation  is  more  necessary  in  proportion  as  the  sice  of  the  hold- 
ing decreases.  For  example,  the  condition  of  certain  districts  in 
Belgium  has  been  recently  cited  as  a  warning  ;  the  fact  being  that  in 
those  localities  the  peasants  are  not  proprietors,  but  tenant-farmers 
holding  by  short  leases,  and  paying  high  rents,  which  are  increased 
firom  time  to  time.  It  is,  also,  constantly  assumed  that  the  greater 
■nbdivision  of  landed  property  on  the  Continent  has  been  caused  by 
modern  legislation.  As  a  general  rule  this  is  not  the  case.  The 
transformation  which,  during  the  last  three  or  four  centuries  in 
England,  gradually  consolidated  the  smaller  holdings  and  yeoman 
properties  into  large  farms  rented  by  tenant-fiirmers,  had,  with  few 
exceptions,  no  counterpart  in  France,  Belgium,  or  Germany.  The 
causes  which  produced  this  moyement  were  connected  with  the 
historic  development  and  peculiar  situation  of  England,  and  did  not 
exist  in  the  other  States  of  Western  Europe.  There  an  extensive 
subdivision  of  agricultural  holdings  continued  to  exist,  and  the 
continental  legislation  of  the  19th  century  simply  took  thiugs  as  it 
found  them,  transforming  a  class  of  feudal  tenants  into  ftt^  pro- 
prietors. Generally  speaking  the  sice  of  the  holdings  was  not 
seriously  affected ;  nor  have  the  subsequent  changes  been  such  as  to 
warrant  alarm.  The  economic  and  social  success  of  that  transforma- 
tion of  tenants  into  proprietors  cannot  be  fairly  tested  by  comparing 
it  with  a  system  so  widely  different  as  the  English  tenure.  Even 
thus  tested,  the  modem  proprietary  system  of  France,  Belgium,  and 
Germany  will  bear  an  advantageous  comparison;  but  the  true 
eritsrioD  is  afforded  by  contrasting  the  wretched  cultivation  and 
poverty  of  former  days  in  those  countries,  with  the  present  greatly 
improved  and  progressive  condition  of  thdr  agriculture  and 
population. 

How  do  these  views  bear  upon  the  Irish  land  question  f  There 
is  no  country  to  which  the  Eoglish  tenure,  considered  as  an  absolute 
test,  is  less  applicable  than  Irdand ;  none,  I  am  convineed,  where 
the  ereation  of  a  farmer-proprietary,  in  its  broadest  sense,  is  more 
needed;  none  whose  antecedents  and  circumstances  would  ensure 
better  results  from  the  gradual  introduction  of  a  peasant-proprietor* 
ship.  Economic  principles  must  assuredly  be  respected.  But  it  is,  I 
submit,  a  grave  mistake  to  erect  results  due  to  special  conditions 
into  absolute  truths.  General  laws,  though  never  arbitrary,  are 
relative ;  and  their  application  demands  a  careful  attention  to  the 
modifying  influences  of  social  existence  and  material  situation.  For 
example,  assuming  that,  as  alleged  by  Lord  Duffarin,  under  the 
system  of  large  forms  and  capitalist  landlords  and  tenants,  which 
prevails  in  the  Lowlands  of  Scotland,  18  men  suffice  to  cultivate  500 
acres;  it  surely  does  not  follow  that  agricultural  improvement  is 
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defect  of  special  agreement,  by  legAliied  eustens.  Seeondly,  tbere 
exists  in  England  a  kind  of  mercantile  understanding,  the  result^ 
partly  of  a  high  degree  of  hereditary  mutual  confidence,  partly  of  the 
strong  interest  which  landlords  have  in  well  treating  capitalist  holders 
of  large  farms.  To  make  a  system  of  land  tenure  so  peenliar  the 
universal  standard  is  surely  neither  scientific  nor  practical  Its  inde- 
finite continuance,  even  in  England,  is  open  to  serious  doubt ;  and 
that  on  mere  economic  grounds,  ap«rt  from  higher  social  and  moral 
considerations.  A  recent  authority  on  English  agriculture*  writes 
as  follows : — *^  Steam  cultivation  the  writer  considers  the  great  ag- 
ricultural question  of  the  day,  the  turning  point  on  which  hangs  that 
of  profit  or  loss  by  the  occupier  of  the  land.  If  the  landlords  knew 
their  own  interest,  and  cared  for  that  of  their  tenants,  they  would 
not  neglect  making  permanent  improvements.  But  the  indiflerenee 
they  display,  as  a  body,  in  availing  themselves  of  the  fiunlity  oflbred 
by  the  Government  for  draining  their  lands,  affords  little  prospect  of 
their  laying  down  the  land  with  rails  at  an  expense  of  £18  or  £20 
per  acre,  and  it  would  be  madness  for  a  tenant-farmer  to  do  so,  with- 
out a  tenant-right  guaranteeing  to  him  remuneration  at  the  ezpiiy  of 
his  lease."  The  progress,  and  even  the  existence,  of  agriculture  in 
England,  will,  I  believe,  more  and  more  depend  on  its  gradually  at- 
taining a  genuine  industrial  constitution,  as  contrasted  with  its 
existing  abnormal,  semi-feudal  constitution.  Such  a  transformation 
can  be  effected  in  various  ways.  The  proprietor  may  superintend 
or  direct  Cultivation  ;  the  tenant-farmer  may  himself  become  a  pro- 
prietor. Writers  of  eminence,  both  English  and  foreign,  have,  very 
unwisely  I  think,  identified  fietrming  by  proprietors  themselves  with 
small  holdings.  No  doubt  the  disadvantages  incident  to  tenancies-at- 
will,  or  short  leases,  are  more  easily  and  generally  palliated  where 
the  holdings  are  large.  On  the  other  hand,  where  such  palliations 
do  not  exist,  even  small  farms  tilled  by  their  owners  produce  more, 
and  certainly  ensure,  in  a  far  higher  degree,  general  well-being.  But 
without  disregarding  such  considerations,  I  think  it  is  important  to 
graflp  the  broad  principle  of  a  farmer-proprietary.  Such  a  body  in- 
cludes, indeed,  peasant  proprietors,  but  it  embraces  also^as  we  see 
in  Prussia,  Saxony,  and  other  Grerman  States,  I  believe  also  in 
Belgium  and  France — a  class  who,  in  education,  capital,  and  skillt 
occupy  the  highest  position,  and  set  an  example  of  the  greatest 
practical  value. 

The  English  land  tenure,  therefore,  does  not  fbrnish  a  universal 
standard,  and  its  adoption  as  such  causes  serious  misconceptions. 
Writers  imbued  with  the  English  system  habitually  exaggerate  the 
subdivision  of  agricultural  land  on  the  Continent.  They  ideatiQr 
the  number  of  registered  parcels  with  that  of  proprietors,  which  is 
much  jimaller ;  they  confbund  with  ordinary  agriculture  the  fruit 
and  vegetable  cultivation  so  prevalent  in  the  nei^bourhood  of  cities, 
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and  admirably  adiq»ted  to  spade  labour;  they  take  ao  soffieient 
account  <tf  the  multitude  of  dty  workmen,  and  even  country  labourers, 
who  simply  own  a  house  and  garden.  Again,  under  the  influence  of 
our  peculiar  system,  we  frequently  overlook  the  essentisl  difference 
between  the  farmer  proprietor  and  the  tenant-farmer,  altboagh  its 
appreciation  is  more  necessary  in  proportion  as  the  sice  of  the  hold- 
ing decreases.  For  example,  the  condition  of  certain  districts  in 
Belgium  has  been  recently  cited  as  a  warning  ;  the  fact  being  that  in 
those  localities  the  peasants  are  not  proprietors,  but  tenant-farmers 
holding  by  short  leases,  and  paying  high  rents,  which  are  increased 
from  time  to  time.  It  is,  also,  constantly  assumed  that  the  greater 
subdivision  of  landed  property  on  the  Continent  has  been  caused  by 
modern  legislation.  As  a  general  rule  this  is  not  the  case.  The 
transformation  which,  during  the  last  three  or  four  centuries  in 
England,  gradually  consolidated  the  smaller  holdings  and  yeoman 
properties  into  large  farms  rented  by  tenant-farmers,  had,  with  few 
exceptions,  no  counterpart  in  France,  Belgiam,  or  Germany.  The 
causes  which  produced  this  movement  were  connected  with  the 
historic  development  and  peculiar  situation  of  England,  and  did  not 
exist  in  the  other  States  of  Western  Europe.  There  an  extensive 
subdivision  of  agricaltural  holdings  continued  to  exist,  and  the 
continental  legislation  of  the  19th  century  simply  took  things  as  it 
found  them,  transforming  a  class  of  feudal  tenants  into  fi^e  pro- 
prietors. Generally  speaking  the  sice  of  the  holdings  was  not 
seriously  affected ;  nor  have  the  subsequent  changes  been  such  as  to 
warrant  alarm.  The  economic  and  social  success  of  that  transforma- 
tion of  tenants  into  proprietors  cannot  be  fairly  tested  by  comparing 
it  with  a  system  so  widely  different  as  the  English  tenure.  Even 
thus  tested,  the  modem  proprietary  system  of  France,  Belgiuna,  and 
Germany  will  bear  an  advantageous  comparison;  but  the  true 
critsrioD  is  afforded  by  contrasting  the  wretched  cultivation  and 
poverty  of  former  days  in  those  countries,  with  the  present  greatly 
improved  and  progressive  condition  of  thttr  agriculture  and 
population* 

How  do  these  views  bear  upon  the  Irish  land  question  f  There 
it  no  country  to  which  the  English  tenure,  considered  as  an  absolute 
test,  is  less  applicable  than  Irdand ;  none,  I  am  convineed,  where 
the  creation  of  a  farmer-proprietary,  in  its  broadest  sense,  is  more 
needed ;  none  whose  antecedents  and  circumstances  would  ensure 
better  results  from  the  gradual  introduction  of  a  peasant-proprietor- 
ship. Economic  principles  must  assuredly  be  respected.  But  it  is,  I 
submit,  a  grave  mistake  to  erect  results  due  to  special  conditions 
into  absolute  truths.  General  laws,  though  never  arbitrary,  are 
relative ;  and  their  application  demands  a  careful  attention  to  the 
modifying  influences  of  social  existence  and  material  situation.  For 
example,  assuming  that,  as  alleged  by  Lord  Duflf^in,  under  the 
system  of  large  £rms  and  capitalist  landlords  and  tenants,  which 
prevails  in  the  Lowlands  of  Scotland,  18  men  suffice  to  cultivate  500 
acres;  it  surely  does  not  follow  that  agricultural  improvement  is 
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impofldble  under  other  conditionB.  Saeh  ixmcluBioiiSy  I  eonfeciy 
appear  to  me  to  agree  neither  with  tme  science  nor  with  sound  prac- 
tice. They  are  unscientific,  because  they  substitute  has^  generali- 
aeation  for  careful  induction;  unpractical,  since  they  ignore  those 
realities  which  can  alone  inspire  wise  organic  reforms. 

What  are  the  facts  as  regards  Ireland  f     Twenty  years  ago  a 
Boyal  Commission,  composed  of  landed  proprietors,  with  Lord  Devon 
for  their  chairman,  reported  that,  contrary  to  the  English  and  Scotch 
practice,  permanent  improvements— houses,  offices,  fences,  ^be. — were 
here,  as  a  rule,  made,  not  by  the  owner,  but  by  the  occupier.     They 
also  reported  that  the  universal  complaint  of  Irish  tenant-farmers 
was  want  of  tenure.     Since  that  time  considerable  progress  has, 
doubtiess,  been  made;  but  in  the  two  respects  just  mentioned — im- 
provements and  tenure — ^the  situation  remains  essentially  unchanged. 
Some  three  millions  sterling,  advanced  by  Government  to  the  pro- 
prietors, have  been  expended,  chiefly   in  drainage.    The  former 
insolvent  proprietary  has  been  largely  replaced,  and,  doubtiess,  con- 
siderable sums  have  been  expended  on  land  improvements  out  of  the 
private  resources  of  landowners.    Yet  of  these,  both  old  and  new,  a 
large  proportion  are  mere  rent  receivers,  and  how  much  remains  to 
be  done !     At  the  close  of  the  last  century  Arthur  Toung  computed 
that  eighty-six  millions  sterling  were  needed  to  place  the  land  of 
Ireland  on  the  same  agricultural  footing  as  that  of  England.    A 
high  contemporary  authority  (Lavergne),  having  regard  to  subsequent 
progress,  estimates  the  like  amount  at  160  millions  sterling.     Tet  we 
know  now  that  Ireland  is  not  so  deficient  in  capital  as  was  formerly 
supposed.     The  sales  in  the  Encumbered  and  LiEinded  Estates'  Court 
to  the  middle   class  prove   this  ;    and  the  large    accumulation  of 
deposits  in  Banks,  and  investments  in  the  Funds  and  Railways  bj 
tenant-farmers,  show  that  this  class  also  possesses  resources  which 
are  only  diverted  from  land  improvements  by  the  want  of  legal 
security.     The  peasant-proprietor  of  France,  Belgium,  and  Grermanj 
employs  his  savings  in  improving  his  house  and  farm;  the  Irish 
tenant-farmer,  large  and  small,  would  do  the  like  were  he  a  land- 
owner.*   Nor  does  the  size  of  farms  in  Ireland  at  present  furnish 
any  sufficient  reason  against  such  a  policy.     The  extraordinary  and, 
as  I  believe,  most  injurious  subdivision  which  existed  previously  to 
1846,  and  was  only  compatible  with  the   predominance  of  potato 
cultivation,  was  swept  away  in  that  calamitous  year  and  those  im- 
mediately succeeding  it.  The  painful  but  necessary  consolidation  thus 

*  In  oonfirmation  of  these  etatements  I  beg  to  refer  to  the  section  of  Dr. 
Hancock's  *•  Report  on  the  Supposed  Progressive  Decline  of  Irish  Protperitj," 
(1863),  entitled  "  Deposits  in  Joint-Stock  Baoks,"  and  especially  to  the  con- 
cluding remarks  (p.  62).— **  These  deposits  indicate  that  anj  neglect  in  ezecnting 
the  more  lasting  agricmtoral  improvements  cannot  arise  ftcm  a  general  want  of 
capital  amongst  those  connected  with  land  in  Ireland  ;  and  it  is  a  matter  of 
grave  inquirv  why  the  farmers  of  Ireland  should  lend  such  large  sums  to  the 
oifferent  Banks,  at  an  average  of  2  per  cent ,  to  be  emploved  in  the  large  towns, 
and  much  of  it  in  London,  instead  of  expending  it  in  agricultural  improvements 
Inr  Ireland/* 
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effected  has  not,  however,  f^roceeded  at  the  same  rapid  rate ;  and  even 
the  large  continuing  emigration  does  not  produce  anj  proportionate 
diminution  in  the  number  of  holdings.  The  present  condition  is  one 
of  comparative  stability ;  and  the  subdivision  of  land  in  Ireland, 
though  great  relatively  to  England  and  Scotland,  no  longer  forbids  legis- 
lation calculated  to  give  security  to  the  Irish  farmer.  True  it  is  that 
one-half  of  the  holdings  are  unde^  fifteen  English  acres.  But  a  large 
proportion  of  these  are  situated  in  a  province  which  ranks  among  the 
most  prosperous  and  contented.  The  aggregate  of  such  holdings 
includes  but  one-tenth  of  the  total  acreage  of  Ireland.  Again,  hold- 
ings exceeding  thirty  acres  constitute  one-fourth  of  the  entire  number, 
and  include  three-fourths  of  the  entire  acreage.  In  every  county 
farms  between  60  and  100  acres,  and  even  larger,  exist  side  by 
side  with  the  smaller  farms.  It  is  well  known  that  holdings  even 
of  the  smaller  size  enable  industrious  farmers  to  save,  and  sometimes 
largely.  By  a  recent  Parliamentary  return  (Agricultural  Holdings 
in  Ireland,  moved  for  by  Lord  Mayo,  19th  March,  1867,  No.  144),  I 
find  that  out  of  608,864  purely  agricultural  holdings,  the  annual 
value  of  45,979  is  estimated  by  the  Public  Valuation  at  between 
£15  and  £20 ;  of  83,259  at  between  £20  and  £50;  and  of  35,955  at 
£50  and  upwards.  It  seems,  therefore,  that  the  distribution  of  land 
in  Ireland,  while  incompatible  with  English  and  Scotch  management, 
in  well  suited  to  a  mixed  proprietary  system  of  larger  and  small 
farms. 

The  gradual  creation  of  a  farmer-proprietary  in  Ireland  is  then,  I 
lubmit,  a  matter  of  vital  importance.  How  can  it  be  effected?  The 
Prussian  land-tenure  reforms  described  in  the  previous  paper,  taken  as 
a  whole,  are,  I  think,  inapplicable  to  our  circumstances.  The  Prus- 
sian tenants,  individually  or  as  a  class,  had  rights  in  the  soil  which 
justified  the  course  pursued.  Irish  tenants-at-will  have  no  such 
rights.  Even  the  "gracious  customs"  of  Ulster,  ancient  and  honour- 
able as  they  are,  afford  the  tenant  no  legal  protection  ;  give  the 
maker  or  purchaser  of  permanent  improvements  no  claim  for  compen- 
sation, when  the  estate  is  sold  in  the  Landed  Estates'  Court  to  the 
highest  bidder.  It  is  therefore  difficult,  consistently  with  justice  or 
sound  policy,  to  make  laws  for  the  compulsory  conversion  of  tenants 
into  landowners,  or  the  compulsory  redemption  of  rents.  Neverthe- 
less, the  great  land-tenure  reform  of  Prussia  does,  I  am  convinced, 
furnish  an  invaluable  precedent.  It  enforces  a  principle,  and  pre- 
sents an  institution  eminently  applicable  to  Irish  circumstances.  The 
principle  is  that  of  encouraging  the  transformation  of  occupiers,  large 
and  small,  into  owners ;  the  institution  that  of  the  Rent-Bank.  To 
efibct  such  gradual  creation  of  a  farmer-proprietary,  we  need  simply 
develop  a  policy  which  has  already  taken  strong  hold  and  effected 
much  good  in  Ireland — I  mean  that  of  facilitating  the  sale  of  land. 
We  require  only  to  extend  the  operation  of  the  Landed  Estates* 
Court  and  the  Record  of  Title  in  such  a  way  that  their  benefits  shall 
practically  reach  to  the  occupiers  and  tillers  of  the  soil.    It  seems  to 
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me  that  the  Landed  Estates*  Court,  as  completed  bj  the  Record  of 
Title,  occupies,  in  our  social  development,  a  position  analagous  to 
that  of  the  Stein-Hardenberg  legislation.  The  two  earlier  reforms 
received  in  Prussia,  as  before  explained,  their  final  development 
through  the  Rent-Bank.  The  same  institution*  can,  I  am  convinced, 
be  applied,  with  the  greatest  advantage,  to  facilitate  the  sale  of  their 
holdings  to  the  tenant-farmers  of  Ireland. 

The  soundness  and  feasibility  of  a  policy  which  enables  occupiers 
to  become  proprietors,  by  purchase  of  their  holdings,  is  illustratCKi  by 
a  recent  English  Act  (14  &  15  Vict.  c.  104),  authorizing  the  sale  of 
Church-Estates  to  their  lessees  and  copy-holding  tenants.  Under 
that  Act,  in  the  space  of  ten  years  (1851-61),  property  to  the  value 
of£7,d57,000  has  been  enfranchised,  the  lessees'  interest  amounting  to 
52  per  cent.,  that  of  the  copy-holders  to  48  per  cent.  Landowners 
also,  in  England,  Scotland,  and  Lreland,  have  for  many  years  obtained 
large  advances  of  public  money,  repayable  by  instalments,  for  making 
permanent  improvements ;  and  recent  Acts  of  Parliament  (29  &  30  Yict 
cc.  72,  78)  have  placed  this  Public  Loan  system  on  a  permanent 
footing.  The  Secretary  of  State  for  Ireland  introduced,  this  year,  a  Bill 
for  extending  the  benefit  of  such  loans  to  Irish  tenants-at-will.  I  submit 
that  the  principle  of  public  loans  applies  with  greater  advantage  and 
less  difficulty  to  the  purchase  than  to  the  improvement  of  their  farms 
by  occupiers,  especially  where  these  are  tenants-at-wiU  only.  The 
same  high  authority,  however,  appears  to  consider  that  any  such 
assistance  is  needless,  since,  as  he  states,  the  Landed  Estates'  Court 
now  not  unfrequently  sells  in  lots  of  100  acres;  and  the  subdivision 
on  sales  would,  he  urges,  be  carried  to  a  still  greater  extent,  if  a 
desire  really  existed  for  smaller  lots.  Lord  Mayo,  however,  in  the 
same  speech,  made  some  remarks  which,  as  it  seems  to  me,  indicate 
the  true  reason  why,  at  present,  such  a  demand  does  not  arise  among 
the  tenant-farmers.  The  occupiers  are  by  no  means  indifierent  to 
becoming  proprietors,  but  either  the  required  money  is  not  at  their 
command,  or  its  investment  in  the  purchase  of  the  land  would  leave 
them  without  the  necessary  farming  capital,  a  consideration  to  which, 
as  Lord  Mayo  observes,  they  are  fully  alive.  These,  I  believe,  arc 
the  general  and  serious  difficulties  which  have  hitherto  hindered  the 
purchase  of  land,  by  occupiers,  in  the  Landed  Estates'  Court.  How 
to  meet  them  is  the  problem ;  and  this,  I  submit,  can  be  solved  by 
instituting  a  land-purchase  public  loan  for  Ireland. 

As  stated  in  a  previous  paper,  Prussia,  Saxony,  and,  in  fact,  all 
the  principal  German  States,  possess  Rent-Banks.  They  were  insti- 
tuted by  the  State  in  consideration  of  their  great  public  importance, 
and  because  no  private  association  could  afibrd  the  guarantees  essen- 
tial for  their  financial  success  and  social  efficacy.  The  establishment, 
in  Ireland,  of  a  system  analagous  to,  and  in  substance  essentially  the 
same  with  the  Rent-Banks  of  Germany,  simply  involves  the  exten- 


♦  As  is  more  fully  explained  below  (p.  643  and  Note),  I  do  not  refer  to  tbe 
macbinery  of  the  Rent-Bank,  but  to  its  principle. 
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sion  and  further  application  of  a  principle  already  sanctioned,  and 
largely  used,  by  our  system  of  public  loans  for  drainage  and  other 
land  improvements.  Advances  are  made  by  the  State,  repayable  by 
instalments,  calculated  to  refund  principal,  with  intermediate  interest, 
in  a  given  period.  The  advances  of  the  Rent-Banks,  however,  are, 
generally  speaking,  made,  not  in  specie,  but  in  paper-money;  the 
credit  of  the  State  being  pledged  for  the  payment  of  a  specified  rate 
of  interest,  and  the  principal  in  full  on  giving  six  months'  notice, 
according  as  the  collection  of  the  rents  allows  of  such  liquidation. 
The  system  of  Rent-Debentures  seems  to  have  real  advantages,  being 
well  adapted  for  the  gradual  discharge  of  the  liability  incurred  by 
the  State,  and  affording  a  ready  and  safe  investment  for  local  savings, 
as  well  as  trust  and  other  moneys  of  larger  amount.  It  has  worked 
well  on  the  Ck)ntinent,  but  its  adoption  here,  or  the  adherence  to  the 
method  of  direct  advances,  is  only  a  question  of  machinery.  The 
essential  problem  involves  two  conditions — the  maximum  of  accom- 
modation to  industrious  and  saving  tenants  desirous  of  purchasing 
their  farms,  compatible  with  entire  security  to  the  State  against  loss. 
I  venture  to  submit  the  following  plan  as  one  which,  on  a  careful 
consideration,  appears  to  me  to  meet  these  requisites  of  a  system  of 
Public  Loans  for  Ireland,  intended  to  assist  occupying  tenants  to 
purchase  their  farms.* 

Assuming  that  the  occupying  tenant  has  agreed  with  his  landlord 
for  the  purchase  of  his  farm,  or  been  declared  the  purchaser  in  the 

*  I  wish  to  add  a  few  words  in  order  to  prevent  misapprehension  as  to  the 
facts  and  my  meaning,  both  of  which  have  been  mistfJcen — ^in  part,  I  assume, 
owing  to  the  necessary  imperfections  of  the  newspaper  abstract  of  my  papers — 
by  an  authority  generally  so  well  informed  and  careftil  as  the  Economist.  I 
acknowledge,  with  pleasure,  the  fHendly  tone  of  their  criticism  (see  Economist^ 
5th  Ckstober),  and  have  considered  the  article  in  question  with  the  attention  dae 
to  their  recognized  position  as  a  financial  organ.  First,  the  Rent-Banks  were 
not  established  in  Prussia  until  the  recent  date  of  1850,  and  the  issue  of  Bent- 
Debentures  was  contemporaneous  with  loans,  raised  by  the  Prussian  Government 
!n  the  way  usual  in  England.  Thus,  the  Rent-Debentures  were  not  part  of  an 
obsolete  financifd  system ;  and  the  facts  stated  seem  to  jastify  the  inference  that, 
while,  for  ordinary  State  purposes,  the  ordinary  method  of  raising  money  was 
employed,  the  Government  advisedly  adopted  the  issue  of  Rent-Debentures,  as 
being  the  method  best  adapted  to  meet  the  special  object.  The  preference  given  by 
most  other  German  States  to  Rent-Debentures  for  the  likepurpoee,  and  the  favour 
they  enjoy  with  the  public  (see  ante^  p.  633),  I  think,  confirms  I  his  conclusion. 
Secondly,  the  essence  of  my  proposal  was  not  the  issue  of  Rent'Debentures,  but 
the  creation  of  a  Rent-Bank ;  that  is,  of  an  institution  which  should,  as  far  as 
could  safely  be  done,  assist  the  occupying  tenant  to  purchase  his  farm,  and  at  the 
same  time  extinguish  his  debt  to  the  State  after  the  lapse  of  a  specified  number 
of  years.  This  end  might  be  effected  in  several  different  wavs,  the  choice  of 
which,  no  doubt,  would  require  careful  consideration.  But,  whether  the  State 
were  to  help  directly,  by  borrowing  aud  advancing,  or  Indirectly,  by  pledging  its 
credit  for  principu  and  interest,  this  difference  in  the  means  employed  would 
not  affect  the  application  of  the  principle  of  the  Rent-Bank  to  Ireland  as  the 
natural  supplement  to  the  Landed  Estates*  Court  and  the  Record  of  Title. 

At  the  same  time,  it  is  very  desirable  to  follow,  as  nearly  as  practicable,  the 
analogy  of  our  own  institutions.  For  this  reason,  and  after  considering  the  views 
expressed  by  the  Economist  and  other  financial  authorities,  whom  I  have  been 
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Landed  Estates'  Court,  the  State  might  make  advances,  tbroagb  the 
Board  of  Works,  to  the  amount  of  twenty  years'  purchase  on  the 
yearly  value,  as  estimated  by  the  Public  Valuation  of  Ireland.  The 
tenaut  would  have  to  supply  the  balance  of  the  purchase-money.  On 
the  completion  of  the  purchase,  the  farm  should  be  charged  in  favour 
of  the  State  with  a  rent  annuity  equal  to  the  public  valuation,  which, 
capitalized  at  the  above  rate  of  twenty  years,  would  yield  5  per  cent 
per  annum.  Of  this,  3^  per  cent,  might  be  applied  to  pay  interest 
on  the  loan  and  the  expenses  of  management,  and  the  residue  of 
£1  lOd.  per  cent,  would  remain  for  redemption  of  principal. 
The  period  required  for  this  purpose,  placing  £1  lOs.  per  cent. 
at  compound  interest,  I  estimate  at  thirty-five  years.*  At  the 
expiration  of  that  period  the  annuity  would  cease,  and  the  tenant 
become  the  absolute  proprietor  of  his  farm.  He  might  also  be 
permitted  to  shorten  the  redemption  period  by  paying  from  the 
outset,  a  higher  rent-annuity,  or  by  discharging  the  balance  d 
capital  at  any  time,  on  giving  six  months'  notice.  It  is  evident 
that  the  payment  of  the  rent-annuity  to  the  State  must  be  rendered 
perfectly  secure.  The  rent-annuity,  therefore,  should  be  deelared 
the  first  charge,  with  a  summary  power  of  enforcing  payment  hj 
distraint  and  sale.  The  collection  might  be  made  quarterly,  and 
through  the  poor-rate  collectors.  The  title,  also,  ought  to  be  un- 
questionable;  and,  for  this  reason,  advances  should  only  be  made  on 
indefeasible  or  parliamentary  titles.  The  Landed  Estates*  Court, 
and  its  new  department,  the  Record  of  Title  Office,  would  serve  this 
end,  and,  in  other  respects,  facilitate  the  working  of  the  system,  sup- 
plying the  machinery  by  which  the  advances  by  the  Government 
could  be  safely  made,!  ^^^  ^^®  purchase  recorded  subject  to  the  rent- 
annuity.    The  I^anded  Estates'  Court,  also,  frequently  carries  out 


able  to  consult  since  my  return  ft'om  Germany,  I  have  somewhat  modified  the 
form  of  my  proposal.  Instead  of  the  term  Rent-Debenture  I  have  adopted  that 
of  Land-purchase  Loan,  corresponding  to  drainage  or  land-improvement  loan ; 
and  in  place  of  the  term  Kent-Bank,  I  propose  the  extended  agency  of  the  Board 
of  Works,  which  is  already  entrusted  with  the  management  of  the  existing 
public-loan  system  inl  reland. 

^  I  am  informed  that  this  rate  of  annual  payment,  and  period  of  redemption, 
arc  those  now  adopted  by  the  Government  in  respect  of  drainage  and  other 
land-improvement  loans,  managed  by  the  Board  of  Public  Works  in  Ireland. 
The  chief  reason  which  induced  me  at  first  to  propose  the  employment  of  Rent- 
Debentures  (instead  of  advances  in  money)  was  the  belief  that,  if  issued  at  4  per 
cent.,  the  tenant  purchasing  would  be  thus  enabled  to  obtain  in  the  maricet  t 
price  considerably  greater  than  the  amount  which  the  State  conld  safely  adnnce 
(20  years*  purchase).  It  seems,  however,  very  doubtftil  whether  a  security  of 
the  kind,  liable  to  be  paid  off  at  par,  either  at  a  fixed  period  or  some  time 
by  a  drawing  (as  in  Germany),  could  ever  stand  much  above  par  ;  and  in  the 
absence  of  any  such  decided  advantage  to  the  tenant,  it  would  be  und»irable 
to  deviate  from  the  financial  plan  of  Public  Loans  already  worked  by  the 
Board  of  Works  in  Ireland,  and  the  Copyhold  Commissioners  for  England*  and 
Scotland. 

+  The  Rent-Banks  of  Germany  only  issue  and  hand  over  the  debenturas  oa 
receiving  a  warrant  in  writing  from  the  Land-Legislation  CommlaBionerB,  whidi 
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sales,  not  by  public  auction,  but  by  sanctioning  private  offers,*  and 
this  process  might  be  usefully  applied  to  assist  the  grouping  of 
contiguous  farms  whose  occupiers  combined  to  purchase.  The 
restriction  of  State  advances  to  parliamentary  titles  is,  I  consider, 
indispensable,  and  involves  no  real  hardship;  especially  since  the 
passing  of  the  Record  of  Title  Act  has  given  such  additional  facilities 
for  passing  estates  through  the  Landed  Estates'  Court,  aud  for  deal- 
ings with  recorded  estates.f  The  establishment  of  local  registries 
of  title,  though  not  essential  to  the  public-loan  system  of  land-pur- 
chase would  unquestionably  facilitate  its  working,  and,  in  other  ways 
promote  dealings  with  land. 

The  plan  thus  submitted  might  be  tried  on  a  limited  scale,  and 
as  an  experimental  measure,  say  for  five  years,  the  advances  not 
exceeding  one  miUion  sterling  per  annum.  It  appears  to  me  to  offer 
the  following  advantages.  The  State  would  assume  no  commercial 
function,  nor  enter  into  any  speculative  purchases,  but  simply 
facilitate  the  completion  of  transactions  arising  in  the  natural  course 
of  business.  With  due  care  the  administration  of  such  system  of 
land-purchase  loans  would  involve  neither  loss  nor  ultimate  cost  of 
management.  Twenty  years'  purchase,  even  on  the  low  public 
valuation  rental,  may  seem  too  high  a  standard  for  perfect  safety. 
But  any  apparent  risk  will  disappear  if  we  duly  weigh  three  con- 
siderations, which,  I  would  observe,  have  been  specially  verified  by 
the  experience  of  the  German  Bent-Banks.  First,  the  purchase 
could  not  be  completed  unless  the  credit  given  by  the  State  were 
supplemented  by  private  resources.  Secondly,  the  stimulus  of 
« proprietorship  would  induce  an  outlay  on  permanent  improvements 
which  must,  year  by  year,  give  the  State  an  enhanced  security  for 
payment  of  the  low  rent-annuity  far  exceeding  that  which  the 
landlord  now  enjoys  for  his  rent.f   Lastly,  the  security  of  the  State 


directs  the  mode  of  doing  so.  This  measure  is  pMiil  j  ncccssaiy  for  the  protection 
of  the  rights  of  creditors,  and  generally  of  third  parties  interested  in  the  appli- 
cation of  thepurchase  money,  and  the  like  exigency  woold  be  met  in  Ireland  by 
the  Landed  States'  Court. 

*  I  am  informed  that  the  entire  head  rents  reserved  on  the  perpetuity  leases 
nnder  which  the  town  of  Belfast  was  held,  have  been  sold  by  private  agreement 
through  the  Landed  Estates'  Court  to  the  leasees. 

t  See  »*  Explanatory  Statement,"  by  H.  D.  Hntton. 

X  I  would  add  my  belief  that  the  actual  rents  in  Ireland  are,  very  generallv, 
high  only  in  a  relative  sense ;  that  is,  they  form  a  lai*ge  proportion  of  a  yearly 
produce  which  is  kept  far  below  its  natural  level  by  the  want  of  the  legal  security 
essential  to  induce  agricultural  outlay.  My  conviction  is  that,  at  the  present 
time,  Ireland  suffers  not  from  over-population,  but  fh)m  under-cultivation. 
This  ander-onltiviUioQ  is  mainly  caused  by  the  insufficiency  of  drainage,  want  of 
proper  fences,  outbuildings,  and,  I  will  add,  good  dwelling-houses.  The  lost  is 
a  moral  element  of  incalcnlaUe  importance,  even  in  an  economic  point  of  view. 
The  other  conditions  are  essential,  because  modern  agriculture  depends  upon  the 
perfecting  and  use  of  agricultural  instruments  ;  the  chief  of  these  instruments 
being  the  farm  itself,  that  is  the  land,  not  leflt  in  a  mere  state  of  nature,  but 
transfbrmed  by  the  application  of  knowledge,  skill,  and  capital,  into  a  real  engine 
of  agricoltoral  production. 
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must  constantly  increase  in  proportion  as  the  pajment  of  the  rent- 
annuity  reduces  the  liabilities  represented  by  the  amount  of  loan 
undischarged.  The  interests  of  the  tenant  farmers  would  be  no  less 
promoted.  I  estimate  that  the  advances  of  Government  to  the 
amount  above  proposed,  would  enable  the  occupier  purchasing  to 
obtain  on  an  average,  from  one-half  to  two-thirds  of  the  selling 
value,  estimating  this  at  twenty-five  years'  purchase.  But  even  a 
considerably  lower  proportion  would,  I  believe,  afford  that  class 
great  assistance  without  unduly  encroaching  on  their  agricultural 
capital.  Moreover,  if  this  plan  were  adopted  and  proved  successful, 
the  proposal  recently  made  by  the  Government  to  extend  the  benefit 
of  public  loans  for  land  improvement  to  farmers  would  rest  on  a 
solid  basis,  and  acquire  a  much  deeper  significance.*  The  limitation 
proposed  as  to  the  amount  advanced  by  the  State  seems  to  me  pre- 
ferable to  fixing  any  major  or  minor  limit  with  reference  to  the  size 
of  farms.  The  small  farmer,  if  he  be  industrious,  skilful,  and  saving, 
would  thus  be  encouraged  and  aided  ;  while  the  middle  and  larger 
class  of  farmers,  becoming  purchasers  without  prejudice  to  their 
floating  capital,  would  ^ord  useful  examples  of  agricultural 
progress.  It  is  sometimes  alleged  that  proprietorship  would  not 
induce  farmers  to  invest  capital  in  their  land,  or  practise  improved 
farming,  and  that  the  best  results  are  attainable  under  a  system  of 
short  leases  or  tenancies-at-will  with  smai't  rents.  The  experience 
of  France,  Belgium,  Germany,  not  to  mention  our  own  colonies  and 
the  United  States,  is  quite  at  variance  with  this  theory  ;  and  I 
believe  the  experience  of  Ireland,  rightly  understood,  is  equally  so. 
As  one  proof,  among  many,  of  its  incorrectness,  I  will  quote  the 
following  recent  statement  respecting  the  property  of  the  Earl  of 
Portsmouth,  in  the  County  of  Wexford  : — '*  The  rule  upon  these 
estates  has  been  for  several  years  to  grant  long  leases  at  moderate 
rents,  to  abolish  the  system  of  rack-renting,  and  to  allow  tenants 
for  their  improvements.  Under  this  rule  the  tenantry  have  invested 
their  capital  in  buildings  and  i)ermanent  improvements  on  the  land 
to  a  surprising  extent — in  fact,  their  outlay  in  this  manner  has  ex- 
ceeded in  value  the  fee-simple  of  the  estates." 

I  am  deeply  convinced  that  a  system  of  land-purchase  loans  for 
occupying  tenants  in  Ireland  would  promote  the  progress  of  agri- 
culture, improve  the  relations  of  the  classes  interested  in  land,  give 
an  impulse  to  the  general  well-being  of  the  entire  population.  With- 
out legal  security  there  can  be  no  application  of  capital ;  -without 
capital  applied  to  land  improvement  no  agricultural  industry ;  and 
without  such  industry  no  peace  in  Ireland.  No  real  peace,  I  mean ; 
for  surely  we  ought  not  to  confound  the  symptoms  with  the  disease, 
and  suppose  that  the  suppression  of  armed  revolt,  however  needed, 
is  equivalent  to  the  establishment  of  confidence  and  genuine  political 
tranquillity.     Where  the  social  basis  for  such  confidence  is  wanting 


•  As  before  stated  (p.  638),  the  Rent-Bank  of  the  Kingdom  of  Saxony  has 
already  been  applied  to  this  important  purpose. 
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it  can  only  be  created  bj  needful  reforms  and  suitable  institutions. 
Permit  me  to  quote  the  recent  observation  of  a  careful  observer. 
The  special  correspondent  of  the  Times  remarks — "  The  conduct  of 
the  jurors  and  witnesses  during  the  trials  at  the  Special  Commissions 
in  Dublin,  Cork,  and  Limerick  proves  that  the  heart  of  society  is 
not  so  unsound  as  might  be  supposed  ;  and  with  few  exceptions, 
the  classes  who  possess  property  might  be  relied  on  to  discharge 
their  duties  to  the  Constitution  fairly,  and  in  a  legal  spirit."  This 
statement  is,  doubtless,  reassuring,  but  the  qualifying  limitation  it 
contains  is  an  essential  condition  of  its  truth  and  practical  value. 
What  proportion  of  the  Irish  population  can,  with  justice,  be 
ranked  among  the  "  classes  who  possess  property  ? "  In  this 
essentially  agricultural  country,  certainly  a  small  proportion  of 
the  cultivators  of  the  soil.  Yet  there  is  no  sufficient  reason 
why  this  should  continue  to  be  the  case.  Within  the  last  twenty 
years  landed  property  has  been  sold  through  the  Incumbered  and 
Landed  Estates'  Courts  to  the  value  of  forty  millions  sterling, 
embracing  about  one-fifth  of  the  land  of  Ireland.  If  during  this 
period  the  purchase  of  farms  by  their  occupiers  had  been  facilitated 
by  a  system  of  land-purchase  loans  to  occupying  tenant-farmers 
analogous  to  the  Rent-Banks,  I  think  it  is  hardly  too  much  to  say 
that  we  should  have  heard  nothing  of  Fenianism  ;  at  least  we  should 
have  had  no  reason  to  dread  its  consequences.  The  earlier  oppor- 
tunity was  lost,  but  the  utility  of  this  institution  would  still  be  very 
great.  Five-sixths  of  the  land  of  Ireland  (much  of  it  still  heavily 
incumbered),  remains  unsold.  Many  properties  also  heretofore 
passed  through  the  Incumbered  and  Landed  Estates'  Courts,  will 
again  be  brought  into  the  market,  or  disposed  of  by  privnte  sale. 
The  moral  and  political  value  of  such  an  institution  would  consist 
not  merely  in  helping  to  create  a  new  class  of  proprietors,  but  in 
diffusing  a  spirit  of  hope  through  the  entire  body  of  industi'ious 
tenant  farmers.  The  time  seems  opportune  for  considering  a  pro- 
position which  directly  grasps  the  old  Irish  problem  of  "  fixity  of 
tenure  ;"  offering  a  solution  of  it  which,  I  venture  to  think,  is  accor- 
dant with  sound  principle  and  experience,  and  suited  to  the  circum- 
stances of  Ireland. 


On  Monetary  Panics. — By  James  Heron. 

There  are  few  subjects  of  greater  public  interest,  and  none  in- 
volving consequences  in  a  social  point  of  view  more  serious,  than 
those  included  under  the  conventional  term  **  Monetary  Panic." 

A  panic  in  the  money  market,  occurring  as  it  frequently 
does,  in  periods  varying  from  seven  to  ten  yeai*3  in  a  great  commer- 
cial country  like  ours,  depriving  traders  of  their  usual  facilities; 
damaging  credit ;  destroying  confidence ;  deranging  the  whole  finan- 
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cial  condition  of  the  country ;  and,  as  a  consequence^  overwhelming 
numerous  individuals  and  families  in  ruin,  is  an  evil  which,  in  its 
aggravated  form,  amounts  to  nothing  less  than  a  national  calamity  ; 
and  yet  this  evil  is  not,  as  some  would  imagine,  the  production  of 
blind  chance  or  unforeseen  accident,  but  one  Uiat  can  be  traced  to 
the  operation  of  laws  as  certain  in  their  results  as  those  that  govern 
any  other  question  in  social  and  economical  science. 

In  considering  this  subject  much  confusion  has  arisen  from  mixing 
questions  of  currency  with  questions  of  capital;  and  I  desire  at 
the  outset  to  state  that  my  subject  will  be  limited  to  the  discusinon  of 
capital  in  its  relation  to  credit  by  bankers  and  financial  corpora- 
tions. 

Money  was  originally  introduced  in  order  to  afford  a  convenient 
medium  for  exchanging  one  thing  for  another.  In  the  language  of 
political  economists,  money  is  the  mere  instrument  of  transfer,  with- 
out which  business  in  all  commodities  would  be  reduced  to  a  system  of 
barter.  It  is  obvious,  therefore,  that  money,  like  everything  else, 
must  fluctuate  in  value  according  to  supply  and  demand,  which,  in 
a  country  such  as  ours,  must  always  greatly  depend  upon  the  state  of 
tradct  If  commerce  is  brisk  and  speculation  active,  more  money  is 
Mauted  and  the  rate  of  interest  must  rise ;  on  the  other  hand,  if  trade 
is  dull,  this  instrument  of  exchange  lies  dormant,  and  the  rate  of 
interest  for  its  use  must  decline.  The  idea,  therefore,  of  a  fixed 
rate  of  interest,  is  just  as  absurd  as  would  be  l^e  idea  of  a  fixed  price 
for  corn,  or  any  other  mercantile  commodity. 

Now,  every  trade  has  its  own  peculiar  function,  and  the  trade  of 
money  dealing,  which  is  nothing  more  nor  less  than  buying  and 
selling  money,  is,  in  commercial  countries,  conducted  by  persons 
called  bankers,  who  receive  from  the  public  money  at  certain  rates  of 
interest  on  deposit,  and  who  lend  it  out  to  others  as  they  may  deem 
it  safe  and  profitable.  There  can  be  no  doubt  of  the  great  advan- 
tages which  the  banking  system  of  this  kingdom  affords  to  the 
manufacturing  and  commercial  interests  of  the  country,  by  utilizing 
unemployed  capital  ihat  would  otherwise  remain  unproductive,  and  by 
making  it  available  for  the  development  of  trade  and  industry.  But 
if  banks  afford  these  advantages  in  utilizing  capital  which  would  be 
otherwise  unproductive,  they  have  also  disadvantages  connected  with 
them  when  this  capital  is  misapplied  ;  and  it  is  to  this  special  subject, 
in  the  action  of  the  several  banking  institutions  and  financial  cor- 
porations of  this  country,  in  the  regulation  of  credit,  and  their 
power  over  the  disposal  and  investment  of  loanable  capital,  that  I 
now  propose  more  particularly  to  direct  your  attention.  My  present 
conviction  is,  that  much  of  the  evil  which  arises  from  a  derangement 
of  the  money  market,  more  particularly  such  as  arises  from  a  panic  like 
that  of  186G,  proceeds  from  the  neglect  of  that  proper  control  over 
their  cash  reserves,  which  all  who  trade  in  money  ought  to  maintain, 
in  order  to  place  credit  within  legitimate  control,  and  to  provide  for 
any  reasonable  demand  to  which  an  unforeseen  contingency  may  give 
rise. 
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Before  illustrating  my  reference  to  the  action  of  these  monetary 
institutions)  I  desire  to  call  attention  to  the  exact  amount  of  power 
exercised  over  the  credit  and  capital  of  the  country  by  the  Bank  of 
£ngland,  and  the  functions  it  has  to  fulfil  towards  its  own  share- 
holders and  the  public.  Much  misapprehension  evidently  exists  upon 
this  subject,  which  the  slightest  attention  to  the  facts  of  the  case 
must  speedily  dissipate. 

The  Bank  of  England  I  view  as  a  Joint  Stock  Company,  possessed 
of  A  certain  large  amount  of  capital,  which,  with  the  Government 
balances  and  private  deposits,  is  employed  in  the  discount  of  bills, 
and  in  making  advances  to  customers  in  the  ordinary  course  of 
business.  Up  to  1844  the  Bank  of  England  possessed  an  unrestricted 
power  to  issue  notes  ;  but  in  that  year  an  Act  was  passed,  limiting 
its  issue  to  £14,000,000  (since  increased  to  £15,000,000)  on  Govern- 
ment securities,  and  beyond  that  amount  no  notes  can  be  issued, 
except  upon  the  deposit  of  gold.  I  do  not  regard  the  Bank  of 
England  as  enjoying  any  privileges  beyond  the  great  name  it  has 
acquired  as  the  Bank  of  the  State  which  are  not  participated 
in  by  many  of  the  other  Joint  Stock  Banks.  Its  circulation  of 
notes,  which  ranges  from  twenty  to  twenty-five  millions,  affords  no 
power  to  the  corporation,  as  the  Government  absorbs  fifteen  millions 
of  this  amount,  and  any  excess  must  be  covered  by  coin ;  so  that  its 
capital  and  deposits  represent  its  entire  trading  power.  The  Bank 
of  England  is  the  only  establishment  which  is  compelled  by  law  to 
publish  a  weekly  return  of  its  liabilities  and  assets  ;  and  taking  as  a 
basis  for  present  reference  the  return  for  the  week  ending  5th  Sep- 
tember instant,  I  find  the  liabilities  under  the  several  heads  of 
Capital,  Best,  Public  and  other  Deposits,  and  Seven  Day  Bills,  to 
amount  to  £45,311,123.  This  large  sum  is  employed  by  the  Bank 
in  advances  to  merchants,  discount  of  commercial  bills,  loans  to  cus- 
tomers on  Government  and  other  securities,  and  in  the  maintenance 
of  a  reserve  of  bullion  to  meet  any  reasonable  demand  that  may  be 
made  upon  it  for  payment  of  its  own  debts.  The  principle  laid 
down  by  the  Directors  of  the  Bank  of  England — and  it  is  to  this 
point  I  desire  to  direct  special  attention — ^is  to  keep  a  reserve  of 
bullion  on  hand  equal  to  one-third  of  its  liabilities ;  and  it  is  only  fair 
towards  them  to  say,  that  they  have  always,  so  far  as  in  their  power, 
acted  upon  this  principle.  It  is  a  popular  fallacy  that  the  money  in 
the  Bank  of  England  is  inexhaustible,  for  nothing  is  more  easy  of 
demonstration  than  that  the  power  of  the  Bank  to  lend  is  limited, 
like  any  other  Joint  Stock  Bank  in  the  country,  to  the  amount  of 
notes  and  coin  which  are  entrusted  by  customers  to  their  keeping  as 
Bankers.  Mr.  Thomson  Uankey,  who  was  a  Governor  of  the  Bank 
of  England,  in  his  "Principles  of  Banking,"  page  21,  says  : — 

**  I  should  be  sorry  to  see  any  interference  to  prevent  persons 
overtrading  or  speculating.  Let  everyone  invest  his  own  money  as 
he  pleases ;  let  everyone  trade  on  what  capital  he  pleases,  borrow 
money  at  what  rate  he  pleases ;  but  the  trading  community  must  be 
taught  at  some  time  or  other  that  no  such  establishment  as  the  Bank 
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of  Euglaud  can  provide  ready  money  beyond  a  certain  clearly- 
established  limit,  and  that  is  limit  the  money  left  in  their  hands  by 
their  depositors." 

From  the  Bank  of  England  let  us  now  turn  to  the  other  banking 
and  financial  establishments  of  the  country,  and  here  we  have  to  cou* 
tend  with  the  difficulty  of  not  possessing  any  authoritative  data  by 
which  the  monetary  power  of  these  numerous  institutions  can  be 
correctly  ascertained.  Taking,  however,  the  published  returns  of 
sixty-one  of  the  Joint  Stock  Banks  in  the  kingdom,  I  find  the  aggre- 
gate of  their  deposits  to  amount  to  £180,000,000,  and  estimating 
what  may  be  held  by  the  several  coimtry  banks  in  England,  Scotland, 
and  Ireland^  who  do  not  publish  or  whose  returns  are  not  at  my 
command,  I  consider  that  I  do  not  exaggerate  when  I  state  that  the 
aggregate  sum  under  their  united  control  in  the  character  of  deposits, 
payable  on  demand,  may  fairly  be  put  down  at  not  less  than  three 
hundred  millions  of  pounds  sterling,  or  more  than  ten  times  the 
amount  of  money  held  on  deposit  by  the  Bank  of  England.  As  this 
large  sum  is  lent  out  to  the  public  in  various  ways,  and  on  various 
descriptions  of  securities,  it  is  evident  that  the  Bank  of  England,  so 
far  from  exercising  an  unlimited  power,  has  but  a  comparatively 
small  controlling  power  over  the  loanable  capital  of  the  country. 

There  is  no  doubt  but  the  security  afforded  by  Joint  Stock  Banks 
and  the  general  success  of  their  management  in  this  country  have 
deservedly  attracted  to  them  a  large  share  of  the  business  as  well  as 
the  confidence  of  the  public ;  but  the  practice  of  allowing  interest  on 
deposits,  and  the  competition  engendered  by  the  desire  to  pay  large 
dividends  to  shareholders,  have,  it  is  feared,  encouraged  in  too  great  a 
degree,  the  system  of  working  up  the  machine  to  its  highest  pitch, 
without  providing  that  safety  valve  so  essential  to  ease  and  security 
in  times  of  pressure  and  difficulty,  which  consists  in  the  possession  of 
a  sufficient  cash  reserve  to  meet  those  sudden  demands  which  a  period 
of  distrust  invai'iably  creates. 

I  have  referred  to  the  salutary  practice  of  the  Directors  of  the 
Bank  of  England,  who  keep  a  reserve  of  bullion  equal  to  one-third 
of  their  liabilities  to  the  public,  and  we  naturally  inquire  the  practice 
in  this  respect  of  the  Joint  Stock  Banks,  which  incur,  as  I  have 
shown,  such  large  responsibilities.  The  absence  of  any  returns,  such 
as  those  furnished  by  the  Banks  of  England  and  France,  prevents  us 
from  obtaining  as  correct  information  as  we  should  wish ;  but  judging 
from  the  yearly  and  half-yearly  statements  furnished  to  the  share- 
holders, I  apprehend  the  practice  among  Joint  Stock  Banks  and  other 
financial  companies,  is  to  keep  as  small  a  cash  reserve  as  possible. 
No  doubt  they  have  plenty  of  good  commercial  bills,  safe  invest- 
ments in  Government  Stocks,  India  Bonds  and  Railway  Debentures, 
but  are  these  securities  always  convertible,  and,  if  not  convertible, 
how  can  they  be  made  available  to  pay  the  demands  of  deposi* 
tors  ?  On  the  11th  of  May,  1866,  the  day  after  the  stoppage  of 
Overend,  Gurney  and  Company,  Consols  could  not,  at  one  time  of 
the  day,  even  in  the  City  of  London,  be  converted  into  cash,  and  it 
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is  a  fallacy  to  suppose  that  anything,  except  tbat  commodity  which  a 
banker  or  any  other  debtor  contracts  to  pay,  which  is  bullion,  can  be 
safely  relied  upon  in  case  of  need  and  in  times  of  panic  as  a  real 
bona  fide  reserve.  In  truth,  it  is  plain  from  the  published  statements 
of  the  numerous  Joint  Stock  Banks,  that  the  only  cash  reserve  of  any 
moment  in  the  country,  is  that  held  by  the  Bank  of  England !  The 
question  then  which  I  now  raise  is  simply  this  : — Is  this  prac- 
tice, so  generally  pursued  by  the  Joint  Stock  Banks  of  the  kingdom, 
right  or  wrong  ?  I  must  confess  my  belief  that,  if  this  practice  has 
not  been  the  immediate  cause  of  monetary  panics,  it  has  unques- 
tionably aggravated  the  crisis  in  times  of  financial  difficulty,  and  has 
had  far  more  to  do  in  creating  public  uneasiness  and  want  of 
confidence  than  anything  ever  caused  by  the  much  abused  Act 
of  1844/ 

Just  consider  for  a  moment  the  course  necessarily  pursued  by 
banks  who  do  not  keep  cash  reserves  when  circumstances  compel 
them  to  seek  self-protection  in  times  of  danger.  Everything  is  flow- 
ing smoothly  when  trade  is  steady,  when  our  harvests  are  a  fair 
average,  and  when  our  relations  arc  peaceable  with  foreign  countries ; 
it  is  then  that  our  bankers  are  liberal  in  their  advances,  and  deal 
generously  with  their  customers,  taking  larger  amounts  of  long  dated 
securities,  and  locking  up  an  undue  proportion  of  their  balances  in 
investments  not  at  all  times  easily  convertible.  So  long  as  credit  is 
undisturbed  all  goes  on  well,  but  let  the  sure  period  of  reaction  come 
round  ;  let  the  bullion  begin  to  decrease  ;  let  the  reserve  of  the  Bank 
of  England  sbow  symptoms  of  decline^  and  anxiety  in  commercial 
circles  at  once  begins  to  prevail ;  merchants  seek  more  discounts  than 
they  require ;  gold  is  taken  for  export ;  deposits  are  withdrawn  from 
country  banks;  a  demand  for  assistance  is  then  made  to  the  Bank  of 
England,  which,  in  order  to  supply  it,  is  compelled  to  sell  out  Govern- 
ment securities ;  a  panic  thus  ensues ;  and  when  the  height  of  the 
crisis  is  reached,  the  whole  community  appeal  to  the  Government  for 
relief  to  stay  the  financial  hurricane  which  threatens  the  country  with 
such  universal  coufiision. 

Such  has  been  the  course  of  all  our  recent  panics,  and  the  evidence 
wc  have  of  its  operation  shows  that  the  crisis  has  been  invariably 
precipitated  and  aggravated  by  the  action  of  the  Joint  Stock  Banks 
in  reducing  the  cash  reserves  of  the  Bank  of  England.  '^It  is  no  part  of 
the  function  of  the  Bank  of  England  (writes  Mr.  Thomson  Hankey) 
to  keep  money  at  all  times  to  supply  the  demands  of  bankers  who 
have  rendered  their  own  assets  unavailable.  Banks  or  bankers 
ought  no  more  to  rely  upon  the  assistance  of  the  Bank  of  England 
than  one  merchant  should  rely  on  the* assistance  of  another." 

A  reference  to  the  state  of  the  Bank  of  England  returns  at  the 
period  of  the  last  three  panics  ;  viz.,  in  1847,  1857,  and  1866  will 
illustrate  the  position  I  am  now  endeavouring  to  explain,  from 
which  it  will  be  seen  that  the  demand  upon  the  Bank  of  England 
proceeded  from  borrowers  of  money  who  were  not  the  regular 
customers  of  the  Bank. 
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In  the  panic  of  1847  the  drain  on  the  Bank  of  England  reduced 
the  reserve  on  the  2drd  of  October  to  £1,647,270,  the  private  de- 
posits being  then  £8,500,509,  and  in  one  week  from  that  date  the 
reserve  fell  £400,000,  whilst  the  private  deposits  increased,  showing 
that  the  demaud  upon  the  Bank  was  for  notes  to  relieve  either  the 
necessities  or  the  fears  of  country  banks. 

In  the  panic  of  1857  the  case  was  still  more  marked.  On  the 
7th  November  the  Bank  was  reduced  to  £2,155,255  in  its  reserves, 
and  had  £11,900,000  of  private  deposits.  The  Bank  Act  was 
suspended  on  the  12th  November,  and  the  return  published  on  the 
following  day  showed  that  the  reserve  had  been  reduced  within  the 
week  by  no  less  than  £3,197,505,  whilst  the  private  deposits  had 
increased  upwards  of  one  million. 

Here,  again,  the  inference  is  that  the  Joint  Stock  Banks  had  to  get 
this  supply  in  notes  and  gold  either  for  the  wants  of  their  customers 
or  for  their  own  self-protection. 

Ag^n,  in  the  panic  of  1866,  on  the  9ih  May  the  reserve  stood  at 
£4,950,255,  and  the  private  deposits  at  £13,517,537.  The  Act  was 
suspended  on  the  12th,  and  the  returns  of  the  30th  show  that 
£4,500,000  had  been  in  the  interval  withdrawn  from  the  Bank, 
whilst  the  private  deposits  had  increased  nearly  eight  millions  1 

It  is  plain  (from  these  figures)  that  the  withdrawal  of  notes  and 
gold  from  the  Bank  during  each  of  these  periods  of  panic  did  not 
occur  through  any  want  of  confidence  on  the  part  of  the  public  in 
the  Bank  of  England,  but  arose  from  the  ready  response  of  the 
directors  to  the  appeals  for  assistance  which  were  made  to  tliem  from 
financial  companies  and  banks.  It  will  be  observed  that  the 
Bank  of  England  was  the  only  monetary  institution  in  the  country 
that  had  anything  like  an  adequate  reserve  of  coin  to  meet  the 
extraordinary  pressure  then  felt.  There  is  very  little  doubt  that 
if  the  Bank  of  England  had  on  these  occasions  been  asked  to 
meet  its  own  legitimate  engagements  only,  and  not  been  impelled 
or  coerced  through  motives  of  favour  or  policy  to  help  other 
monetary  establishments,  the  Act  of  1844  would  not  on  either  of 
these  occasions  have  been  suspended ;  and  I  would  further  venture  to 
say  that,  had  the  several  monetary  institutions  throughout  the 
country,  which  I  estimate  to  hold  in  the  aggregate  some  300  millions 
of  deposits,  maintained  at  the  time  of  the  last  panic  of  1866  the 
same  principle  of  a  reserve  of  bullion  as  that  practised  by  the  Bank 
of  England,  or  anything  even  approaching  to  it,  we  should  either 
have  had  no  panic  at  all,  or,  if  a  state  of  distrust  had  arisen,  it  would 
have  been  mitigated  by  being  promptly  met,  without  disturbing  to 
any  great  degree  the  sound  mercantile,  financial,  and  banking  credit 
of  the  country. 

It  is  here  interesting  to  observe,  that  at  each  panic  since  1847,  the 
drain  on  the  Bank  of  England  was  increased  in  proportion  to  the 
excessive  creation  of  new  financial  companies  and  Joint-Stock 
Banks  that  have  been  formed  during  the  last  20  years.  Since  1844, 
and  more  particularly  since  the  passing  of  the  Companies'  Act  of 
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862,  the  creation  of  these  monetary  institutions  on  the  principle  of 
imited  liability  has  been  prodigious,  and  their  effect  upon  the  finan* 
ial  relations  of  the  country,  by  the  abuse  of  the  capital  and  credit 
t  their  command,  was  exhibited  in  a  marked  degree  during  the 
risis  through  which  we  have  so  recently  passed. 

I  do  not  contend  that  there  should  be  held  an  amount  of  coin  equal 
0  one-third  of  the  liabilities  of  all  the  banking  and  financial  institu- 
ions  of  the  country ;  this  would  be  unnecessary  under  the  terms  and 
meaning  of  my  proposal ;  the  Bank  of  England  at  present  holding 
hat  proportion  simply  because  a  sufficient  reserve  is  not  kept  up  else* 
rhere.  In  fact,  if  my  suggestions  were  adopted,  I  would  be  content 
0  rely  upon  the  salutary  infiucnces  of  publicity  alone  to  accomplish 
he  object  I  have  in  view.  The  efiect  of  such  publicity  would  also 
»e  beneficial  in  the  interests  of  well-managed  banks,  for  under  the 
^resent  system  they  often  suffer  from  the  overtrading  and  mismanage- 
aent  of  other  establishments,  from  the  circumstance  that  the  public 
lave  at  present  no  means  of  testing  their  relative  conditions. 

I  borrow  from  the  excellent  letter  of  Mr.  John  Benjamin  Smith, 
he  Member  for  Stockport,  to  the  Manchester  Chamber  of  Commerce, 
ome  figures  which  he  uses  in  illustration  of  the  evils  arising  from 
he  practice  of  not  holdiog  sufficient  cash  reserves. 

Mr.  Smith  takes  the  returns  published  to  their  shareholders  by  three 
4  the  Joint-Stock  Banks  of  London,  made  up  to  the  30th  June,  1866, 
vhich,  you  will  remember,  was  a  period  of  considerable  distrust, 
it  that  date  these  three  banks  held  in  the  aggregate  upwards  of 
K)  millions  of  deposits,  and  supposing  them  to  act  upon  the  same 
)rinciple  as  the  Bank  of  England,  in  keeping  a  reserve^  they 
ihould  have  held  20  millions  of  cash,  but  according  to  these 
(tatements,  their  aggregate  cash  in  hand  only  amounted  •  to 
£7,470,000  ;  and,  even  this  is  subject  to  considerable  reduction, 
IS  a  large  portion  was  evidently  not  held  in  coin,  but  consisted  of 
money  lent  out  at  call,  or  on  deposit,  at  short  notice,  leaving  pro- 
t>ably  not  more  than  £4,000,000  available  cash  on  hand  in  their 
>ffices.  No  doubt  these  Banks  held  large  reserves  in  the  shape  of 
Consols  and  other  Government  securities,  but  Mr.  Smith  justly 
remarks  that  such  securities  will  not  pay  cheques,  and  that  they  are 
no  more  a  reserve  than  bills  of  exchange  or  any  other  negotiable 
security,  and  cannot  therefore  be  accounted  a  legitimate  reserve. 

There  is  no  country  which  in  modern  times  has  passed  through 
^eater  financial  changes,  or  been  subjected  to  a  greater  variety  of 
monetary  and  banking  experiments  than  the  United  States  of  America. 
[t  tried  the  experiment  of  a  Great  National  Bank  of  the  United 
States,  under  the  auspices  of  the  Federal  Government,  but  this  experi- 
ment failed ;  it  tried  free  trade  in  banking,  with  an  unrestricted  issue 
of  paper  money  without  any  provision  for  its  convertibility,  which 
soon  ran  its  course  and  collapsed ;  and  now  it  has  established  the 
system  of  National  Banks  throughout  the  Union,  whose  issues  are 
limited  and  secured  by  a  deposit  of  Federal  fionds.  But,  as  if  pro- 
fiting by  experience,  it  has  imposed  this  important  condition,  viz : — 
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That  every  bank  roust  have  on  hand  at  least  25  per  cent,  of  the  aggre- 
gate amount  of  the  circulation  and  deposits  in  the  lawful  money  of 
the  United  States,  and  each  hank  in  the  Union  is  bound,  under  heavy 
penalties,  to  furnish  monthly  and  quarterly  statements  to  the  Trea- 
sury to  show  that  they  fulfil  the  conditions  so  imposed. 

To  show  the  anomalous  position  occupied  by  the  Joint  Stock  Banks 
compared  with  the  Bank  of  England,  the  Bank  of  France,  and  some 
of  the  principal  banks  of  the  United  States,  Mr.  Smith  has  published 
the  following  instructive  return  of  the  liabilities  and  cash  reserves 
held  comparatively  by  them  during  the  months  of  Jane  and  Jolj, 
1866  :— 

Bank  of  France  £60,000,000      £27,000,000  =  to  44  percent. 

Banks  of  New  York  46,000,000        18,000,000    „      39       „ 

Banks  of  Boston 13,400,000 

Banks  of  Philadelphia      9,313,000 

Bank  of  England    ...  27,400,000 
Three    Joint     Stock 

Banks  of  London...  60,487,000  4,000,000    „ 

These  figures  speak  for  themselves,  and  strongly  corroborate  the 
conclusions  I  have  already  drawn  as  to  the  influence  which  a  small 
cash  reserve  exercises  in  the  money  market  in  times  of  distrust. 

It  may  now  be  asked,  admit  all  you  say,  what  is  jour  remedy? 
Do  you  want  the  Legislature  to  step  in,  and,  by  a  retrogressive  poliej 
opposed  to  the  recognized  principle  of  free  trade,  impose  restrictive 
terms  upon  the  Joint  Stock  Banks  ?  I  answer  that  I  am  not  prepared 
to  do  this.  I  believe  that  it  would  be  unwise  to  interfere  with  the 
freedom  of  trade  by  passing  laws  to  enforce  measures,  which,  if  right 
in  themselves,  must,  independently  of  any  legislation,  commend  them- 
selves for  adoption.  I  have  great  reliance  on  the  influence  of  public 
opinion  to  correct  an  evil,  whether  political  or  social,  when  it  is  once 
admitted  and  understood. 

It  appears  to  me  that  for  all  practical  purposes  the  publication 
of  the  liabilities  and  assets,  setting  out  in  due  form  the  amount  of 
cash  reserve  in  hand,  by  each  Financial  Company  and  Joint  Stock 
Bank,  registered  as  such  under  our  law,  would  meet  all  the  substan- 
tial wants  of  the  case,  and  act  as  a  sufficient  moral  corrective  to 
overtrading.  My  suggestion  therefore  is,  that  such  a  return  be 
required  to  be  made  weekly  or  monthly  to  the  Board  of  Trade,  and 
published  by  them  in  the  London  Gazette  in  a  prescribed  form, 
for  general  information,  in  the  same  way  as  is  now  done  in  the 
case  of  the  Bank  of  England. 

It  may  be  urged  as  an  objection  that  my  proposal  is  not  consistent 
with  the  principles  of  free  trade,  but  an  analogous  case  of  Govern- 
ment interference  is  that  now  proposed  in  case  of  the  railways,  where 
the  evils  arising  from  mismanagement  are  intended  to  be  corrected  by 
compelling  each  company  to  make  a  periodical  return  in  a  certain 
prescribed  form  to  the  Board  of  Trade,  which,  it  is  expected,  will 
not  only  control  useless  expenditure,  but  afford  to  the  public  a  ready 
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and  correct  source  of  information   for  their  guidance   in   making 
investments. 

It  certainly  is  an  anomaly  to  find  elaborate  statistics  officially  made 
up  and  published,  of  our  exports  and  imports,  and  of  the  stocks  and 
consumption  of  cotton,  sugar,  grain,  &c.,  in  the  kingdom,  and  yet  wo 
are  \eh  entirely  ignorant  of  all  reliable  information  as  to  the 
available  amount  of  loanable  capital,  the  article  which,  above  all 
others,  influences  price,  and  more  or  less  controls  and  regulates  every 
other  interest  in  the  country. 

The  advantage  of  such  a  return,  as  I  now  suggest,  will  be  two- 
fold. First,  it  will 'give  to  the  trading  oommunity  at  least  some 
approach  to  a  knowledge  of  the  amount  and  fluctuations  of  the  loan- 
able capital  in  the  hands  of  the  leading  monetary  institutions  of  the 
country,  and,  secondly,  it  will  place  the  reserve  of  bullion  upon 
which  the  huge  superstructure  of  commercial  and  banking  credit  is 
based,  under  the  salutary  control  of  public  opinion. 

The  question  I  have  now  discussed  is  one  of  grave  importance  and 
of  admitted  difficulty,  which  importance  and  difficulty  do  not  grow 
less  with  our  yearly  increasing  trade  and  obligations,  and  which 
have  called  forth  the  serious  attention  of  our  most  solid  merchants, 
our  sagest  philosophers,  and  our  ablest  statesmen.  I  do  not  make 
these  suggestions  in  the  vain  expectation  that  their  adoption  would 
prevent  panics  in  money;  but  I  venture  to  hope  that  the  opera- 
tion of  my  scheme  would  go  far  to  counteract  their  too  frequent 
occurrence  and  mitigate  the  effect  of  their  severity.  So  long  as  a 
system  of  credit  prevails  periodical  panics  are  liable  to  occur,  and  no 
foresight  or  legislation  can  do  more  than  mitigate  them. 

An  enormous  trade,  commercial  and  manufacturing,  involving 
hundreds  of  millions  yearly,  is  conducted  in  this  country  on  a  gigantic 
system  of  credit,  through  the  agency  of  monetary  institutions,  whose 
whole  organization  becomes  deranged  by  the  first  real  pressure  on 
their  resources,  resulting  in  the  prostration  of  industry,  and  frequently 
in  the  ruin  and  destruction  of  individual  and  social  independence. 
Is  the  solution  of  this  difficulty  to  be  found  in  the  repeal  of  the 
Banking  Act  of  1844?  Does  the  evil  rest  with  any  complications 
or  fallacies  alleged  to  be  attached  to  the  currency  system  ?  Would 
a  National  Bank  of  issue,  based  upon  Government  Securities,  be  the 
true  panacea  for  all  the  evils  that  affect  our  monetary  system  ? 
Would  an  unrestricted  issue  of  bank  notes  be  the  effective  remedy  ? 
These  are,  no  doubt,  legitimate  subjects  for  discussion,  but  in  my 
opinion  they  sink  into  insignificance  as  a  real  corrective  of  these  fi- 
nancial convulsions,  unless  the  basis  is  extended  upon  which  the 
great  superstructure  of  our  credit  system  rests. 

The  solution  of  the  difficulty,  I  apprehend,  will  more  likely  be 
found  in  an  improved  adjustment  of  credit  to  capital — in  the  more 
correct  appreciation  of  the  necessity  for  increasing  the  reserves  of 
our  monetary  institutions  :  and,  if  I  have  been  able  to  indicate  the 
right '  direction  from  which  a  real  reformation  must  proceed,  I  shall 
have  accomplished  the  purpose  which  I  had  in  view  in  intruding 
myself  upon  the  time  and  attention  of  this  Society. 
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On  the  Practicability  of  a  Government  Parcel  Post. 

By  Joseph  John  Mubpht. 

I  NEED  not  spend  any  time  in  proving  that  though  we  have  the 
most  efficient  Post  Office  in  the  world  for  letters,  newspi^>era» 
book-parcels,  and,  I  may  add,  patterns,  and  other  very  small  artUdeii 
yet  we  are  deficient  in  the  means  of  forwarding,  at  moderate 
charges,  parcels  that  are  too  large  for  the  Post  Office,  and  too  small 
for  ordinary  goods'  traffic. 

The  duty  of  establishing  a  small  parcel  post  deyolves  on  the  Post 
Office  authorities;  because,  having  ahready  the  plant,  machinery,  and 
organisation  for  the  conveyance  of  letters,  newspapers,  books,  and 
patterns, — that  is  to  say,  of  all  the  smallest  and  most  valuable  kinds 
of  parcels,-^the  Post  Office  can  so  extend  its  business  as  to  carry 
other  small  parcels,  more  easily  than  any  other  party  could  enter 
into  the  business.        . 

A  simplification  of  the  rates  of  Post  Office  charges  would  be  suffi- 
oient  to  provide  for  the  smaller  class  of  parcel  business. 

The  Post  Office  makes,  at  present,  three  distinct  rates  of  charges, 
according  to  the  kind  of  parcels  it  carries.  Letters  are  carried  at  a 
penny  per  half  ounce;  newspapers  and  book-parcels,  indndiog 
manuscripts,  if  not  sealed,  at  a  penny  for  four  ounces;  and  pat* 
terns,  samples,  &c.,  at  a  penny  per  ounce,  but  no  such  parcel  is 
charged  less  than  twopence. 

There  is  no  ground  of  common  sense  whatever  in  these  distinc- 
tions. They  have  originated  in  the  circumstances  under  which  our 
Post  Office  system  has  grown  up,  and  are  perpetuated  by  mixed  con- 
siderations of  public  convenience  and  State  revenue.  What  I  pro- 
pose is  to  assimilate  the  three,  in  such  a  way  as  to  carry  ail  classes 
of  parcels  at  the  same  rate  at  which  the  most  favoured  are  now 
carried.  The  effect  of  this  would  be  to  carry  a  letter  or  parcel  of 
any  kind  whatever,  from  any  part  of  the  United  Kingdom  to  any 
other  part,  at  a  rate  of  a  penny  for  four  ounces,  or  fourpence  a  pound. 
This  would  provide  for  the  lighter  class  of  parcel  business. 

There  is  no  danger,  lest,  at  such  rates,  the  weight  of  the  mails 
should  bo  too  great  to  be  carried  with  a  profit.  Newspapers  and 
book  parcels,  in  18o7  (see  Postmaster-Grenerars  Report  for  that 
year — I  can  find  no  later  information  on  this  particular  subject) 
were  carried  at  a  rate  of  little  more,  on  the  average,  than  a  penny 
for  two  ounces  and  a  half;  and  though  the  legal  maximum  weight  of 
newspapers  and  book  parcels  is  four  ounces,  yet  the  average  weight 
had  diminished  since  the  previous  year,  and  is  probably  no  greater 
now.    If,  under  the  proposed  rate  of  charge,  all  letters  and  parcds 
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averaged  two  ounoet  and  a  half  in  weight,  being  the  same  as  news- 
paperfii  the  charge  on  a  ton  of  letters  would  be  about  £60,  which 
would  be  amply  sufficient  to  keep  the  Post  Office  safe  against  loss. 
But  this  supposition  as  to  the  weight  of  letters  is  an  extravagant  one, 
for  most  letters  would  be  no  heavier  than  now,  if  the  charge  were 
irrespective  of  weight. 

Besides,  railway  and  steamboat  owners,  and  I  suppose  all  the 
carriers  of  the  mails,  are  paid  for  punctuality  and  speed,  not  for  the 
carriage  of  weight.  I  do  not  think  there  would  be  any  increase  of 
the  charge  of  the  conveyance  of  mails  worth  considering,  though  in 
large  towns  it  might  be  necessary  to  employ  more  postmen  for  de- 
livery ;  but  this  would  come  with  the  increase  of  business ;  and 
once  the  reduction  of  rates  was  made,  every  increase  would  be  remu- 
nerative. 

Of  course  I  cannot  predict  what  the  loss  to  the  revenue  would  bo, 
or  whether  there  would  ultimately  be  any.  But  the  reduction  of 
taxation  involved  may  be  easily  calculated. 

In  2865,  according  to  the  Postmaster-General's  Report,  there 
were  about  720  millions  of  letters  delivered  in  the  United  Kingdom. 
This  includes  letters  from  abroad,  which  ought  to  be  deducted,  as  I 
am  speaking  of  rates  of  inland  postage  only  ;  and  I  suppose  it  also 
includes  official  letters.  But  as  I  do  not  know  what  deductions  to 
make,  and  these  are  but  a  small  proportion  at  the  most,  and  as  the 
number  of  letters  is  always  increasing,  I  take  the  inland  letters  at 
720  millions  a  year.  In  1857  (Postmaster-Generars  Report,  1868) 
the  average  postage  on  an  inland  letter  was  about  1  d.  Supposing 
this  to  continue  unchanged,  the  postage  on  the  720  millions  of  in- 
land letters,  exclusive  of  newspaper,  pattern,  and  book-parcel 
postage,  late  fees,  and  registration,  is  £3,375,000  a  year.  I  propose, 
in  eifect,  to  abolish  the  odd  ^d.  of  average  charge  on  every  letter,  and 
this  would  be  abandoning  £375,000  of  revenue,  leaving  the  postage 
on  720  millions  of  letters  exacUy  £3,000,000  a  year. 

Three  hundred  and  seventy-five  thousand  pounds  is  really  a  large 
item  of  revenue,  but  it  would  not  sound  very  large  if  the  customs  or 
excise  were  under  discussion ;  and  I  believe  that  the  national  advan- 
tage of  such  a  small  parcel  post  as  I  propose  would  be  quite  com- 
parable to  any  possible  gain  by  any  reduction  of  customs  or  excise 
taxation. 

No  branch  of  the  revenue  can  bear  reduction  so  well  as  the  Post 
Office,  because  none  is  increasing  so  rapidly.  After  crediting  it 
with  the  proceeds  of  the  newspaper  stamp,  and  charging  it  with  the 
cost  of  conveyance  by  ocean  packets  as  well  as  all  other  expenses, 
the  net  Post  Office  revenue  has  grown  from  £503,000  in  1861  to 
£1,482,000  in  1865  ;  that  is  to  say,  has  nearly  trebled  in  four  years. 
The  immediate  sacrifice  of  revenue,  or  rather  reduction  of  taxation, 
would  be  less  than  two  years'  increase. 

But  the  Post  Office  cannot,  with  its  present  organization,  under- 
take the  business  in  heavier  parcels ;  parcels,  for  instance,  of  the 
size  of  passengers'  luggage.    For  such  heavy  parcels  I  do  not  see 
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any  poBBibility  of  a  Goyemment  post,  nn^  the  State  aoqoirei 
much  more  control  over  the  raUways  than  it  has  now.  Bat  thig 
change  appears  likely  in  Ireland,  and  if  it  snoceeds  in  Ireland  as 
well  as  I  believe  it  will,  it  will  no  doubt  be,  at  least  partly,  extendcid 
to  Great  Britain. 

I  propose  to  make  use  of  the  machinery  of  the  Left  Luggage 
Office.  Any  person  leaving  a  parcel  at  a  Left  Luggage  Office 
receives  a  numbered  receipt,  on  the  production  of  which  by  himself 
or  any  other  person  the  parcel  is  handed  back.  A  penny  is  usually 
charged  on  each  parcel. 

I  propose  to  expand  the  Left  Luggage  Office  into  a  Grenenl 
Luggage  Office ;  and  that  all  luggage  on  any  railway,  except  what 
passengers  can  carry  in  their  himds,  should  be  required  to  paae 
through  the  Luggage  Office,  and  should  be  charged  at  the  rate  of  a 
penny  a  parcel  up  to  a  certain  weight ;  beyond  which  there  should 
be  an  extra  charge,  as  in  the  case  of  letters.  A  receipt  should  be 
^ven  for  every  parcel,  stating  at  what  ndlway  station  the  bearer 
wishes  it  to  be  delivered  ;  and  the  parcel  should  be  given  up  at  that 
station  to  the  bearer  of  the  receipt.  Of  course,  in  the  case  of  a 
traveller  making  a  mistake  or  changing  his  destination,  the  parcel 
should  be  sent  to  any  other  station  at  an  additional  charge  of  a 
penny,  as  in  the  case  of  a  re-directed  letter. 

Such  a  Luggage  Office  would  be  a  Left  Luggage  Office,  a  Pas- 
sengers' Luggage  Office,  and  a  Post  Office  for  l^vy  parcels,  all 
in  one. 

It  would  be  used  as  a  Left  Luggage  Office,  simply  by  getting  the 
parcel  made  deliverable,  as  per  receipt,  at  the  office  at  which  it 
was  left. 

It  would  be  used  as  a  Passengers'  Luggage  Office,  by  the  passenger 
getting  his  luggage  made  deUverable  at  the  Luggage  Office  of  the 
station  to  which  he  was  going.  Many  passengers  would  be  glad  to 
pay  a  penny  a  parcel  for  the  advantage  of  having  their  luggage 
taken  care  of  for  them,  and  none  could  complain  of  it  if  there  were 
at  the  same  time  a  redaction  of  passenger  fares,  which  there  would 
be  if  the  railways  were  under  Grovemment  control. 

It  would  be  used  as  a  Parcel  Post  Office,  by  getting  the  parcel  made 
deliverable  at  the  station  to  which  it  is  to  be  sent,  and  forwarding 
the  receipt  to  the  consignee  by  post. 

The  expense  of  thus  sending  a  parcel  would  be  really  twopence ; 
a  penny  for  the  carriage  of  the  parcel,  and  a  penny  for  postage. 

Perhaps,  however,  it  would  be  necessary  to  make  a  higher  charge 
than  a  penny  a  parcel  for  long  distances,  in  order  to  prevent  goods 
from  being  sent  to  the  Luggage  Office  that  ought  to  go  through  the 
ordinary  channels  of  goods  traffic.  A  penny  for  every  fifty  milei 
or  portion  of  fifty  miles,  on  every  parcel  weighing  not  more  than 
half  a  cwt '  would  be  enough  for  this  purpose  ;  it  would  be  scarcely 
felt  as  an  addition  to  railway  fares,  and  would  be  a  great  reductioD 
on  the  present  railway  charges  for  parcels  ;  besides  that  the  sys- 
tem I  propose  would  have  the  peculiar  advantage  of  Gk>vemment 
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orgaoicationSy  uniyenalitj ;  ooyering  the  whole  ooantiy  at  leftst  as 
fiur  as  railways  extend. 

I  do  not  think  that  Groyernment  ought  evw  to  work  the  raUwajs 
itself ;  and  it  would  be  easy  for  the  parties  working  the  railways 
under  arrangements  with  Government  to  deliver  parcels  by  means  of 
vans,  as  at  presenti  at  a  small  extra  charge. 


Suggeitiom  for  checking  the  Hurtful  Use  of  Alcoholic 
Averages  by  the  JVorhing  Classes.  By  Thomas  Andebws, 
nl.D.f  f  .BtS* 

It  is  not  my  object  to  discuss  fully  in  this  paper  the  question 
whether  alcoholic  beverages,  taken  in  moderate  quantity  and  pro- 
perly diluted,  are  on  the  whole  useful,  or  injurious,  or  simply  in- 
nocuous. The  high  value  of  human  life  among  the  upper  and  middle 
classes  of  society  in  Great  Britain,  who  are  unquestionably  large  but 
not  immoderate  consumera  of  alcohol  in  one  form  or  another,  may 
perhaps  be  regarded  as  affording  a  strong  presumption  that  such 
beverages  taken  within  due  limits  are  not  very,  if  they  are  at  all, 
injurious  to  health.  It  is  difficult,  indeed,  to  refuse  assent  to  the 
opinion  that  a  certain  allowance  of  beer  or  cider  or  genuine  wine 
cannot  be  otherwise  than  useful  to  the  hard-worked  man.  But  the 
ruinous  consequences  of  the  abuse  of  alcohol  admit  of  no  doubt 
Among  the  working  classes  three  causes  especially  aggravate  this 
evil — insufficient  food,  impure  air,  and  strong  forms  of  alcohol.  Even 
the  skilled  artizan  of  intemperate  habits  is  rarely  able,  or,  if  able, 
inclined  to  purchase  proper  food  ;  and  during  a  drinking  carouse  he 
usually  takes  no  food  whatever.  In  this  way,  intoxication  and  sub- 
sequently disease  are  produced  by  an  amount  of  alcohol  which  would 
be  comparatively  harmless  in  the  case  of  a  well-fed  man.  The  im- 
pure air  of  the  confined  apartments  in  which  many  trades  are  carried 
on  acts,  to  some  extent,  like  deficient  nourishment,  and  by  depressing 
the  tone  of  the  system  renders  it  less  capable  of  resisting  the  hurtful 
action  of  an  excess  of  the  alcoholic  stimulant. 

The  third  source  of  aggravation,  or  the  use  of  undiluted  alcoholic 
beverages,  is  even  more  important  than  the  others  to  which  I  have 
referred.  Alcohol,  taken  in  the  form  of  brandy,  gin,  or  whisW,  un- 
mixed with  water,  all  of  which  contain  about  50  per  cent,  of  pure 
spirit  or  absolute  alcohol,  is  a  great  deal  too  strong.  It  produces, 
when  habitually  used  of  this  strength,  a  morbid  craving  which  cannot 
be  resisted,  a  state  of  disease  from  which  recovery  is  hopeless. 

No  one  will  be  inclined  to  dispute  that  the  public-house  and  gin 
palace,  as  they  now  exist,  are  an  outrage  to  society  and  a  disgrace 
to  the  country,  and  that  tiie  mischief  they  do  to  the  working  classes, 
as  dens  of  intemperance,  is  incomparably  greater  than  any  advantage 
they  afford  as  places  of  refreshment.     With  the  view  of  abating 
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ibis  great  evil,  I  propose,  in  the  first  place,  to  have  tbem  changed 
into  places  truly  of  refreshment,  the  only  porpoee  for  which  they 
ought  to  be  licensed.  No  house  should,  according  to  my  view,  be 
licensed  as  a  public-house  for  the  sale  of  alcoholic  beverages,  unless 
it  be  provided  with  ample  appliances  for  cooking  and  serving 
food,  and  the  licence  should  be  withdrawn,  if  it  be  found  that  these 
appliances  are  not  made  use  of,  and  that  the  public  house  is  devoted 
solely  to  the  sale  of  stimulants. 

My  second  proposal  rests  on  the  assumption  that  no  one  should  be 
allowed  to  sell,  for  consumption  on  his  premises,  anything  which  is 
positively  ruinous  to  the  population.  Gin,  brandy,  or  whisky,  taken 
undiluted,  are  fatal  to  a  town  population,  very  hurtful  to  any 
population.  They  contain,  as  commonly  sold,  from  50  to  55  per  cent 
of  pure  alcohol,  and  few  men  take  them  for  any  length  of  time 
undiluted  with  water,  without  falling  eventually  into  intemperate 
habits.  Madeira,  sherry,  and  port,  as  they  occur  in  thia  country, 
contain  from  17  to  20  per  cent,  of  pure  alcohol ;  burgundy  fix>m  12 
to  12*5 ;  daret,  from  9*5  to  10*5 ;  and  bitter  ale  and  porter,  about 
6*75  per  cent.  Claret  is,  therefore,  one-half  stronger  than  ale  or 
porter ;  burgundy  nearly  twice  as  strong,  and  madeira,  sherry,  and 
port,  about  Uiree  times  as  strong.  No  alcoholic  beverages  ought  to 
be  used  habitually  of  greater  strength  than  burgundy ;  but  they  may 
be  taken  without  injury  of  the  strength  of  sherry,  if  the  quantity  be 
very  moderate. 

My  second  proposal  is,  that  no  licensed  publican  should  be  allowed 
to  sell,  or  keep  in  store,  any  liquor  containing  more  than  17  per  cent 
of  alcohol.  I  have  taken  the  limit  of  17  per  cent  as  being  the 
strength  of  sherry,  but  I  should  hope  to  see  the  burgundy  standard, 
or  12  per  cent.,  eventually  adopted.  The  police  ought  to  have  power 
to  seise  any  spirit  or  wine  of  greater  strength  than  17  per  cent,  found 
in  the  public-house,  or  in  any  store-house  connected  with  it. 

It  may  be  right  for  me  here  to  state  that  it  is  to  alcohol,  and  not 
to  its  adulterations,  that  nearly  all  the  mischief  arising  from  the  use 
of  stimulating  beverages  in  these  countries  is  due.  Nor  is  it  impor- 
tant whether  the  alcohol  has  been  formed  in  the  process  of  fermenta- 
tion, or  has  been  subsequently  added. 

The  object  of  my  last  proposal  is  not  to  put  any  undue  restriction 
on  the  enjoyment  or  gratification  of  the  working  classes,  but  to  pre- 
vent others  from  placing  before  them  a  dangerous  beverage— one 
unfit  for  human  use.  No  one,  it  appears  to  me,  would  have  any 
valid  ground  for  complaint,  because  he  was  restricted  in  the  public 
house  to  the  use  of  a  beverage  of  the  strength  of  sherry,  or  even  of 
burgundy.  I  have  little  doubt  that  the  skilled  artizan,  as  well  as  the 
poor  labourer,  would  soon  give  a  hearty  assent  to  such  a  measure. 

The  prevalence  of  intemperance  in  Northern  Europe,  where  dis- 
tilled spirits  are  habitually  used,  and  its  infireqaency  in  Southern 
Europe,  where  wines  of  moderate  strength  are  freely  taken,  leave 
little  room  for  doubt  that  drunkenness,  as  a  national  evD,  would 
disappear,  if  the  people  could  be  led,  by  some  such  measure  as  that  I 
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have  ventured  to  propotSi  to  satisfy  themselves  with  diluted  beverages. 
Occasional  examples  of  drunkenness  will,  no  doubt,  occur  even  in 
the  best  regulated  communities,  and  a  man  of  depraved  tastes  will 
now  and  then  be  found,  who  ruins  himself  by  the  excessive  use 
of  light  wine,  or  porter,  or  ale  ;  but  such  cases  will  be  exceptional, 
and  for  these  no  remedy  can  be  suggested,  even  if  a  vain  attempt 
were  made  to  stamp  out  vice  in  every  form  by  coercive  measures. 
That  the  use  of  alcohol  in  moderate  quantity  and  largely  diluted,  is, 
on  the  whole,  beneficial  to  mankind,  if  not  absolutely  proved,  is  at 
least  rendered  highly  probable,  from  the  history  of  all  the  great 
countries  of  ancient  as  well  as  modern  Europe ;  the  advantages  of  a 
contrary  practice,  as  exhibited  in  the  Mahommedan  world,  are  cer- 
tainly not  very  apparent.  Whether  this  view  be  adopted  or  not,  we 
may  be  quite  sure  that  the  great  bulk  of  men  will  never  give  up  a 
stimulant  which  has  been  in  use  from  the  earliest  historic  periods, 
and  for  the  production  of  which,  in  an  easy  and  abundant  form, 
nature  has  made  such  ample  provision.  The  abuse  of  this  or  of 
any  other  gifl  of  Providence  cannot  be  fairly  alleged  as  a  ground  of 
objection  to  its  reasonable  use,  any  more  than  the  occurrence  of 
gluttony  and  lasciviousness,  with  all  the  frightful  evils  in  their  train, 
can  be  adduced  as  an  argument  against  the  means  which  have 
been  beneficently  appointed  for  the  maintenance  and  continuance 
of  the  human  race. 
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In  this  Deptrtmant  Are  considered  the  various  qnestions  relating  to 
Bconomics— Social,  Political,  and  Commercial.  The  Department  abo  collects 
information  relating  to  Production)  Manufacture)  and  Trade. 
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SUMMARY  OF  PROCEEDINGS. 

The  following  special  questions  were  discussed  in  the  Depart- 
ment : — 

Section  A. 

1.  What  legislative  or  other  measures  can  be  adopted  to  improve 

the  relations  between  Landlord  and  Tenant  in  Ireland  ? 

2.  What  are  the  economic  results  of  the  continuous  Emigration 

from  Ireland  ? 

3.  Should  the  Local  Government  Acts  be  extended  to  Ireland  t 

Section  B. 

1.  Can  any  measures  be  taken  to  develop  and  extend  the  Manufac- 

tures of  Ireland? 

2.  What  action,  if  any,  ought  the  Grovernment  to  take  with  r^ard 

to  Railways  ? 

3.  How  may  the  extension  of  the  Irish  Fisheries  be  best  pro- 

moted ? 


In  addition  to   the  papers  printed  in  the  foregoing  pages,  the 
following  were  read  in  the  Department  :— 
<<  On  the  Relations  between  Landlord  and  Tenant.**     By  Willett 

Audain. 
**  On  the  extension  of  the  Local  Government  Acts  to  Ireland." 

By  John  Anderson, 
"  On  the  Development  and  Extension  of  the  Manufactures  of 

Ireland."    By  William  Ewart,  Junior. 
"  Flax  Extension  in  Ireland,"    By  H.  Burges,  Junr. 
"  On  the  advantages  which  would  accrue  to  Ireland  from  the 

Cultivation  and  Manufacture  of  Sugar  from  Beetroot."     By 

Arnold  Baruchson. 
**  On  the  Organization  of  Industry  with  a  view  to  cheap  pro- 
duction."   By  Arthur  Cleary,  Barrister-at-Law. 
**  On  the  Amalgamation  and  Management  of  the  Irish  Railways." 

By  WiUiam  OgUby,  D.L. 
"  Government  and  the  Irish    Railways."        By    Joseph    John 

Murphy. 
"  On  the  position  of  the  Widows  and  Children  of  Civil  Officers." 

By  CLailotte  M.  B.  Stoker. 
"  The  Queen's  Institute  for  the  Training  and   Employment  of 

Educated  Women."    By  Baibara  Corlett. 
"  On  Out-relief  for  Workhouse  Children."   By  Louisa  Boucherett. 
"  Salus  Populi,  Suprema  Lex."    By  C.  E.  B.  Monck. 
"  Teetotalism."     By  James  Haughton. 
"  The  Public  Sale  of  Alcoholic  Liquors."    By  John  Pyper. 
"  Increase  of  DrinkiDg  and  Drunkenness,  and  Cost  of   Intoxi-* 

eating  Liquors  in  Ireland."    By  Rev.  I.  N.  Harkness. 
The  Closing  of  Public  Houses  in  Scotiand."    By  Rev.  James  A. 

Johnston. 
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*'  The  Taxation  of  Ireland.''    By  John  Noble. 

'<  On  the  Clearing  Hoase  .System.''    By  W.  D.  Henderson. 

^  A  Plan  for  a  Complete   Note   Circalation."      By  Isaac   J. 

Mnrphy. 
^'  Cruelty  to  Animals  with  special  reference  to  the  Cattle  Traffic 

of  ihe  United  Kingdom."     By  Professor  Moffett. 
**  The  Land  Laws  of    Europe  and  their  Effect"    By  James 

Kennedy,  J.P. 
''  Disease  in  Cattle."    By  Daniel  Sheriff. 
<'  ImproTcments  in  the  Baking  Trade."    By  Bernard  Hughes. 
*'  The  Influence  of  Education  upon  Manufactures  and  Commerce.' 

By  James  Kennedy,  J.P. 
''  The  Butter  Trade  of  Ireland."    By  the  Right  Hon.  Lord  Mayor 

of  Dublin. 
*'  Dwellings  Reform."    By  Nugent  Robinson. 
''  On  the  Village  Systems  of    North  India.      By  H.  Le  Poer 

Wynne. 
**  On  Irrigation  and  Navigation  in  India."    By  Major-General  Sir 

Arthur  Cotton. 
<'  On  the  Application  of  Capital  in  the  South  of  Ireland,  as 

illustrated  by  the  Statistics  of  Mr.  Bianconi's  enterprise."  By 

W.  Neilson  Hancock,  LLD. 
"  On  Friendly  Societies."    By  William  Kirkpatrick. 
'*  Penny  Banks  in  and  around  Glasgow."    By  John  Cruikshank. 
<'  The  Moral  to  be  drawn  from  Tri^e  Outrages  at  Sheffield,  and 

the  limits  of  personal  freedom."    By  P.  H.  Rathbone, 
'*  On  Trades'  Unions."    By  John  Monroe,  M.A.,  LL.B. 
On  Trade  Societies."    By  David  Smith. 
How  to  put  an  end  to  Strikes."    By  Tito  Pagliardini. 


THE  IRISH  LAND  QUESTION. 

What  Legislative  or  other  Measures  can  be  adopted  to  improve 
the  Relations  between  Landlord  and  Tenant  in  Ireland? 

In  addition  to  the  papers  by  Mr.  Luke  Christie  and  Mr.  Malcolmson, 
printed  at  pp.  565,  573. 

Mr.  WiLLETT  AuDAiN  read  a  paper  on  this  question.  After  an  in- 
troductory reference  to  the  trade  and  population  of  Ireland,  he' 
proceeded  to  say  that  in  Ireland  cultivation,  owing  to  the  absence  of 
capital  and  skill,  was  in  many  places  in  a  primitive  condition. 
Humidity  of  climate,  from  the  copious  rainfall,  and  the  numerous 
morasses  covering  the  island,  required,  more  than  in  any  other  cou  ntry, 
a  careful  system  of  drainage.  Cereals  were  not  improved  by  soaking 
in  cold  stagnant  water  for  a  great  portion  of  the  year,  and  subsequent 
exposure  daring  the  summer  months  in  heavy  clays  to  the  rays  of  a 
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hot  sun.    Lime  in  many  places  was  not  used  when  it  would  be  a 
favourable  admixture— an  element  of  fertility  lying  dose  at  hand. 
Numerous  cases  might  be  given  of  careless  or  inadequate  culture. 
Content  to  walk  in  the  steps  of  their  forefathers,  the  fiumers  in 
remote  districts  failed  to  perceive  that  it  was  owing  to  the  absence  of 
outlay  and  skilled  labour  that  their  farms  were  not  in  the  highest 
remunerative  state  of  cultivation.     This  evil  manufacturing  extension 
and  increased  facilities  of  transport  could  alone  remedy.    It  was,  of 
course,  in  the  interest  of  the  public  and  of  the  support  of  a  large  popu- 
lation in  a  [highly  developed  condition  that  the  ground  should  yield 
the  largest  possible  amount  of  nutriment.     In  a  word,  it  was  in  the 
interest    of   Ireland.       It    was  questionable,    however,    if    small 
farmers  as  a  class  could  expend  science  on  their  farms— that  is, 
could  ply  them  with  artificial  manure,  employ  the  most  efficient 
labour,  and  carry  on  deep  tillage,  drainage,  and  weeding  with  the 
best  rotations.    In  the  agricultural  districts  they  had  oveivpopulation 
relieved  by  emigration.      Instead,  however,  of  the  surplus  being 
absorbed  in  the  towns,  it  was  yearly  flowing  away  from  their 
shores.     This  caused  a  periodical  hemorrhage  wMch  must  eventually 
react  to  the  disadvantage  of  the  labour  market,  if  indeed  it  had 
not  already  commenced  to  do  so.     The  smallness  of  holdings  in 
Ireland  rendered  it  difficult  for  the  landlord  to  make  improvements 
as  in  England.       The  cost  of  drainage  improvements  ought  to 
be  borne  by  the  freehold.     To  allow  the  tenant  to  erect  cumbrous 
and  expensive  buildings,  without   the   sanction  of  the    owner  of 
the  fee,  would  not  be  fair  either  to  the  inheritance  or  to  future 
tenants.    A  great  deal  of  magic  was  held  to  reside  in  the  custom 
of  tenant-right.     This  custom,  differing  in  its  features  in  different 
counties,  did    not    perhaps    admit    of   a  fixed    and    determinate 
definition.     As  it  prevailed  there,  it  might  be  stated  to  be  "the 
right  which  out-going  tenants  or  their  heirs  claim  of  demanding 
a  sum  of  money  from  a  new  occupier  for  the  peaceful  enjoyment 
of  his  holding.*'      It  was,  in  fact,  the   "good- will"  of  the  place. 
When  the  sum  given  exactiy  represented  the  outlay  on  improve- 
ment  and    increased  value   of   the   land,  the   bargain  was   a   fair 
one.     Very  often  it  ,did   not  represent  improvement  of   any  kind. 
Tlie   landlord    ha4    little    or    nothing    to    do    with    it.       It   was 
merely  an  arrangc'nient  between  the  outgoing  and  incoming  tenants. 
Of   course,  if  the    landlord  re-entered,    he  made    the    payment, 
as   he  was  virtually  the  incoming  tenant.      So  eager  were  small 
farmers  to  extend  their  holdings,  and  so  general  was  the  desire  for 
the  possession  of  land  among  the  agricultural  class,  that  more  than 
the  value  of  the  land  was  given,  and  debt  incurred  in  the  purchase 
of  the  tenant-right.     This  caused  the  farmer  to  enter  on  the  land  in 
a  state  of  insolvency,  unable  to  develop  its  resources  or  cultivate  it 
The    very  low  or    nominal  rents  were    injudicious,   encouraging 
slovenly  farming.      It  would  be  impossible  to  lay  down  rules  to 
embrace  every  case,  the  contract  induced  to  writing  was  far  more 
likely  to  give  satisfaction  to  both  landlord  and  tenant.    After  refer- 
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ring  to  the  means  by  which  production  might  be  stimulated  and 
sabsidiarj  employment  provided,  Mr.  Audain  concluded  by  obsenring 
that  commercial  enterprise  was  the  watchword  which  would  infuse 
new  life  into  Ireland.  Manufacturing  activity  and  the  union  of 
interests  with  those  of  the  sister  isle  would  constitute  its  strength. 
They  were  now  entering  on  a  new  era,  which  pointed  not  to  the 
selfish  elevation  of  national  grandeur,  not  to  the  disintegration  of 
peoples,  but  to  material  progress— to  the  union  of  all  in  the  bonds  of 
brotherly  love,  and  to  the  development  of  an  advanced  and  advancing 
civilization. 

DISCUSSIOK. 

Mr.  John  Fisher  :  The  important  question  to  consider  is  what  the  L^[islatnre 
can  do  to  improve  the  relations  between  landlord  and  tenant,  and  I  think  it  is  very 
clear  that  there  is  no  principle  of  larger  or  more  luUversal  application  than  that 
which  affirms  that  every  man  has  a  right  to  that  which  he  created  himself.  Now 
no  man  creates  the  land,  and  the  highest  clum  to  it  which  could  be  put  forward 
is  preficriptive  riffht.  I  do  not  propose  to  disturb  this,  bat  I  hold  that  the  tenant 
is  equally  entitled  to  the  possession  of  his  own  improvements.  If  land- 
lord's rights  are  to  be  respected,  the  rights  of  the  tenants  should  be  equally 
so.  I  have  examined  the  question  on  the  Continent,  and  I  find  that  ihere 
the  rival  claims  were  solved  by  the  land  being  farmed  by  the  owners. 
There  is  no  rent,  no  landlord,  no  baililT,  no  evictions ;  every  man  eigoys  all  that 
he  produces.  In  Switzerland,  Belgium,  and  Holland  this  state  of  things  exists. 
But  look  at  the  state  of  Ireland ;  it  is  assumed  that  capital  is  required  to  efi'ect 
an  improvement.  I  have  no  doubt  that  if  the  tenants  were  secured  there 
would  be  abundant  meaus  for  improvements  found.  I  found  that  the  population 
of  Ireland  in  1841  was  eight  and  a  quarter  millions,  now  it  is  five  and  three- 
quarters.  In  1847  the  cereal  crops  of  Ireland  were  upwards  of  13,000,000  of 
quarters.  In  1866  they  were  reduced  to  8}  millions.  Here  there  was  a  loss  of 
more  than  would  suffice  to  feed  a  population  of  6,000,000  persons.  It  is  stated, 
I  know,  that  though  there  has  been  a  decrease  in  the  cereal  crops  there 
has  been  an  increase  in  cattle.  This  is  partly  true,  but  it  is  not  the  entire 
truth.  In  1841  there  were  1,863,116  cattle  m  Ireland,  in  1847,  notwith- 
standing the  large  population,  they  had  increased  to  2,691,416,  and  in  1867 
to  3,702,378,  but  mark  the  difference  in  the  period  jfrom  1841  to  1847.  Then 
there  was  an  annual  increase  of  121,688,  but  from  1847  to  1867  the  annual 
increase  was  only  66,647.  I  do  not  like  to  weary  you  with  figures,  but  would 
just  call  your  attention  to  a  neighbouring  county.  The  average  quantity 
of  arable  land  for  each  farm  in  Ireland  is  thirty-one  acres,  in  Armagh  it  as 
fourteen  acres  per  holding.  If  the  whole  of  Ireland  were  as  populous  as 
Armagh  she  would  now  have  ten  and  a  half  millions  of  people  instead  of  five  and 
three-quarters  of  millions.  I  will  call  your  attention  to  one  more  fact,  and  it  is 
this,  the  value  of  the  crops  of  Armagh  is  £1,261,486,  and  were  those  of  the  whole 
of  Ireland  on  the  same  scale  they  would  be  upwards  of  £70,000,000,  but  they  are 
only  £31,000,000.  I  say  that  what  is  possible  in  Armagh  is  possible  all  over  Ire- 
land, and  if  this  were  the  case  they  would  soon  have  more  capital  than  they  could 
employ  in  the  improvement  of  the  land.  I  thank  Mr.  Maloolmson  for  the  tangible 
proposition  ^he  has  made,  but  so  far  as  I  am  concerned  I  cannot  agree  to  sur- 
render any  portion  of  the  right  of  the  tenant  for  improvements  he  has  made. 

Mr.  O' Abix.lt  :  The  paper  of  Mr.  Malcolmson  contains  the  most  perfect  pro- 
posal on  the  subject  of  auy  of  the  papers  which  have  been  read.  It  is  a  proposal, 
the  principle  of  which,  I  think,  no  one  can  dispute— namely,  that  a  man  should 
be  paid  for  that  which  he  honestly  produces— in  other  words,  when  applied  to 
this  question,  that  the  improvements  which  a  tenant  makes  upon  his  ground 
should  be  his  own  property  and  not  another^s.  I  will  not  enter  into  the  question 
made  so  prominent  by  Mr.  Malcolmson  whether  fifteen  years'  purchase  of  the  in- 
creased letting  value  should  go  to  the  tenant,  and  five  to  the  landlord.    That  is 
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merely  a  question  of  ojdnion,  my  own  opinion  being  that  all  bon&  fide  improre- 
ments  which  the  tenant  effects  should  be  his  own.  But  the  question  of  legisla- 
tion—In whic^  great  difficulties  arise— is,  how  is  this  to  be  practically  done ;  how 
can  the  Leg^lature  practically  enforce  it  7  Must  the  law  step  in  to  compel  two 
parties  to  come  to  an  agreement  ?  I  quite  understand  that  it  can  be  done  if  ws 
make  it  retrocmectiye,  and  any  legislation  on  the  subject  would  be  fatile,  that  is 
not  rttrospectiTe.  Legislation,  to  be  effectiye,  must  be  complete  in  its  operation. 
What  has  rendered  the  interferences  that  have  taken  place  in  Prussia  and  among 
the  rjots  of  Northern  India  successftil  is  that  they  are  complete,  and  I  fear  legis- 
lation on  the  sulject  would  be  incomplete  unless  we  could  propoee  a  thoroni^ 
change  of  tenure — ^maldng  all  present  tenures  perpetual  or  quasi-peipetuaL 

Mr.  H.  Diz  HuTTOH  siud  the  best  way  was  to  give  the  tenant  a  lengthened 
lease,  as  the  system  of  proprietorriiip  is  the  one  that  ought  to  be  aimed  at 
ultimately,  but  he  thought  that  for  some  time  there  was  no  hope  of  seeing  that 
carried  out.  In  the  meantime  he  considered  Mr,  Maloolmson*s  proposu  well 
worthy  of  consideration — ^practicable  and  moderate. 

Mr.  B.  Wtkhx  :  In  the  two  most  important  parts  of  Belgium  where  agricul- 
ture  is  flourishing,  75  to  80  per  cent  of  the  land  is  held,  not  by  proprietors,  but 
by  tenants,  and  instead  of  the  state  of  the  tenure  being  such  that  you  would  like 
to  see  it  applied  to  Ireland,  rents  haye  enormously  increased— from  80  to  40  per 
cent,  last  year.  Again,  you  would  find  that  long  leases  are  unknown,  ue 
longest  lease  being  9  years.  Then  turn  from  Belgium  to  Germany.  I  happen  to 
know  something  of  the  farmers  of  North  Germany.  Their  houses  are  no  doubt 
scrupulously  clean,  and  their  industry  something  superb.  They  are  intelligent 
and  well-instructed,  but  they  are  all  their  life  engaged  in  a  constant  struggle 
with  poverty,  and  receive  most  insufficient  alimentation.  In  order  to  miScs 
peasant  proprietorship,  there  must  be  the  introduction  of  manufactures,  but  then 
this  in  turn  would  produce  a  state  of  things  which  would  rendor  peasant 
proprietorship  impossible. 

Lord  DuFFXBiK :  It  is  with  extreme  regret  that  I  am  obliged  to  confess  that 
I  have  not  been  able  to  agree  with  every  gentleman  who  hiss  addressed  yon. 
Perhaps  that  difficulty  may  be  shared  by  many  of  the  audience,  inasmuch  as 
very  difibrent  opinions  have  been  submitted  for  your  consideration,  and  we  are 
at  liberty  to  discuss  this  question  from  every  possible  point  of  view.  M^jor 
O'Reilly,  whose  opinions  on  this  subject  are  of  the  greatest  value,  made  an 
observation,  and  I  regret  that  be  should  have  been  the  only  person  who  made  it, 
with  which  I  concurred,  namely,  that  this  question  was  surrounded  with  the 
greatest  difficulties,  and  that  the  almost  insuperable  danger  attaching  to  it 
consisted  in  the  fact  that  unless  special  care  was  taken,  these  measures  intended  for 
the  amelioration  of  a  particular  class  of  persons,  might  in  the  long  run  prove  detri- 
mental to  their  interests.  When  a  p^'son  invests  a  sum  of  money  in  the  ac- 
quisition of  a  good  piece  of  land,  he  purchases  the  right  to  obtain  fit>m  that  land 
such  an  amount  of  its  products  as  may  be  most  remunerative  to  him.  Of  course, 
under  these  circumstances  it  would  be  competent  for  him  to  cultivate  it  himself, 
that  is  to  say,  to  hire  labourers  to  till  it,  to  sow  it,  and  to  reap  the  produce. 
But  there  is  another  alternative  open  to  him,  that  is  to  let  it  to  any  person  who 
might  be  disposed  to  engage  in  husbandry.  It  would  then  rest  with  the  oppo- 
site party  to  consider  in  the  first  place  whether  he  was  prepared  to  pav  the  price 
which  the  owner  of  the  land  would  demand,  and  next,  whether  the  ^enod  of  the 
tenancy  was  sufficiently  long  to  enable  him  to  render  his  undertaking 
remunerative.  I  believe  it  is  understood  in  the  agricultural  world  that 
10  per  cent,  is  a  pretty  fair  rate  of  interest  for  money  invested  in 
the  cultivation  of  land.  Now,  of  course,  the  person  who  proposes  to  take 
the  land  is  a  perfectly  free  agent,  and  he  is  at  liberty  to  take  it  or  leave  it 
alone  as  he  may  prefer.  It  appears  to  be  the  opinion  of  many  of  those  who  have 
addressed  you  that  it  should  not  remain  within  the  competence  of  the  individaal 
wishing  to  cultivate  the  land  to  determine  either  the  period  of  the  term  for 
which  he  is  to  occupy,  or  the  rate  at  which  he  should  pay  for  it,  but  that  this 
matter  should  be  settled  by  an  Act  of  Parliament,  that  is  to  say  the  Legislature 
ought  to  be  called  upon  to  undertake  a  duty,  which  of  all  others  is  the  most 
difficult  to  perform,  that  of  making  a  bazgain  between  man  and  man.    I  believe 
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lie  ezperienoe  of  the  world  goes  to  show  that  the  settlement  of  contracts 
»Q  omj  be  satisfactorily  arranged  by  the  parties  interested  coming  to  a  con- 
ilnaion  on  the  subject.  Of  coarse,  if  this  is  exploded,  then  it  womd  be  com- 
[letent  for  the  l^^store  to  interfere  between  the  landlord  and  his  tenant, 
lad  to  saj  **  Yon  shall  let  yonr  land  for  such  a  {nrice,  and  for  such  a  term  of 
fHUTi."  Unfortonately  in  this  country  the  tenant  is  not  altogether  a  free  agent. 
Ehe  competition  is  so  intonse,  and  the  means  of  employing  himself  in  otiier 
industries  so  scanty,  that  unless  he  cultiyates  the  soil  he  must  either  starve  or 
emigrate.  The  landlord  and  tenant  can  scarcely  be  looked  upon  as  occupying 
Bqual  positions.  This  is  the  great  difficulty  of  the  case,  and  it  is  a  difflcnlty  of 
irnioh  I  do  not  see  any  solufion.  I  have  ventured  to  propose— not  that  the  law 
ibould  positively  regulate  what  contraets  between  landUords  and  tenants  should 
be  made,  but  that  the  law  should  regulate  what  the  position  of  either  party 
should  be  in  the  absence  of  a  contract.  I  proposed  that  inasmuch  as  the  tenant 
in  Ireland,  unlike  those  in  other  countries,  was  not  in  a  position  to  treat  with  his 
landlord  on  advantageous  terms,  that  in  the  absence  of  a  contract  all  penalties 
■ttending  such  a  state  of  things  should  fall  upon  the  landlord,  and  tnat  if  no 
Dontract  exist  all  improvemento  executed  by  the  tenant  should  be  his  absolute 
property,  and  should  be  considered  to  consist  in  the  difference  between  the 
orl^af  value  of  the  land,  and  ite  value  in  the  improved  condition  effected  bj 
the  tenant.  Unfortunately  I  totally  disagree  with  those  gentlemen  who 
endeavour  to  lay  down  the  equity  of  the  principle  which  should  regulate  the  rate 
of  compensation  to  which  the  tenant  ahonld  be  entitled  at  the  en>iration  of  his 
tenure.  They  said  he  ought  to  be  entitled  to  the  whole  of  the  additional  value 
whidi  his  exertions  had  communicated  to  the  land.  I  accept  that  prindple  in  the 
alMcnce  of  a  contract,  because  I  regard  it  as  a  kind  of  penal  arrangement  as  to 
the  landlord,  but  if  we  examine  the  true  equity  of  the  case  I  think  we  shall  admit 
that  all  the  tenant  is  entitled  to  is  such  an  amount  of  compensation  as  would  pay 
back  into  his  pocket  the  original  capital  he  expended,  together  with  such  an 
amount  of  interest  in  addition  to  the  original  sum,  as  imght  be  considered 
suitable  to  the  particular  industry  he  was  engaged  in.  If  you  go  bevond  that, 
then  agriculture  will  become  so  good  a  business  that  all  i^  capital  of  the 
country  would  be  directed  into  it,  and  competition  would  be  still  frirther 
increased,  so  that  the  landlord  would  be  in  a  poution  to  raise  his  rent.  Also,  if 
you  accept  the  principle  which  has  been  laid  down  by  some  of  the  speakers,  you 
must  accept  as  a  corollary  that  the  amount  must  be  fixed  by  the  L^^lature. 
But  we  have  ahready  admitted  that  that  would  not  be  a  desirable  principle  to 
introduce  into  the  l^^lfttion  of  the  country,  and  therefore  we  are  forced  to  come 
to  the  ineviteble  conclusion  that  a  principle  must  not  be  insisted  on  with 
regard  to  agriculture  which  is  not  introduced  into  any  other  branch  of  industry. 
Mr.  Joseph  Johh  Mubpht  :  I  believe  that  what  the  agriculture  of  Ireland 
wante  is,  not  so  much  capital  as  intelligence  and  security,  and  confidence  between 
class  and  class.  There  is  one  very  important  change  that  the  Legislature  can 
make,  and  I  wonder  it  has  not  been  made,  that  is  providing  mater  facility  for 
enforcing  the  terms  of  a  lease.  In  the  Address  of  the  noble  President  there  was  one 
reason  given  why  landlords  did  not  wish  to  give  leases,  that  the  tenante  would 
sub-let  and  divide  the  land,  but  that  could  be  easily  disposed  of  by  a  clause  in 
an  Act  of  Parliament,  and  if  something  like  this  were  done  it  would  lessen  the 
objection  of  landlords  to  the  granting  of  leases.  I  approve  of  the  proposal  to 
srant  compensation  to  tenante  for  unprovemente,  though  there  may  be  some 
Sfflculty  in  ite  practical  application,  and  the  only  proposition  which  touches 
the  root  of  the  matter  in  the  papers  read,  in  the  way  of  settlement,  is  the  proposi- 
tion of  Mr.  Malcolmson,  giving  compensation  for  bouA  fide  improvemente 
effected  hj  the  tenant.  The  real  difficult  question  is  compensation  for  past  im- 
provements, and  an  extremely  strong  case  would  require  to  be  made  out  before 
the  Legislature  would  feel  itself  Justified  in  interfering  in  absence  of  a  contract, 
but  the  law  ought  to  put  an  end  to  the  possibility  of  a  landlord  changing  his 
mind,  and  evicting  a  tenant  out  of  his  holding,  though  he  might  have  a 
right  The  possibility  of  such  a  thing  is  that  which  makes  a  change  in  the  law 
in  my  opinion  necessary.  There  are  many  dificulties,  however,  as  I  have  said, 
Fith  r^^  to  retrospective  improvements,  for. supposing  a  tenant  to  have 
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entered  into  the  posseeBion  of  land  twenty  or  thirty  years  ago,  who  is  to  prore  U10 
Bti^  of  every  field  when  he  first  entered  npon  it,  and  where  ooold  eFidmee  be 
obtained  that  the  tenants  made  each  and  such  improyements  ?  The  best  thing 
that  could  be  done  would  be  that  when  the  tenant  is  evicted  for  any  other  oaow 
than  non-payment  of  rent,  or  for  breach  of  contract,  he  should  have  an  acUon 
for  compensation  against  the  party  who  evicts  him,  to  be  estimatod  in  the  saae 
way  as  in  the  case  of  a  tenant  evicted  by  a  railway  company,  but  should  the 
tenant  sub-let  or  divide  the  land,  the  landlord  should  be  able  to  evict  him  with- 
out the  tenant  having  any  daim  whatever. 

Mr.  William  Ogilbt,  D.L.  (Tyrone) :  I  wish  to  make  a  few  obeervatloiiBbMed 
on  facts  and  not  on  theories — on  facts  within  my  own  practical  experience.  I 
have  scarcely  yet  met  two  persons  in  society  who  are  thoroughly  agreed  as  to 
what  thev  mean  by  landlord  and  tenant.  The  only  practical  meaning  put  for- 
ward is  that  Ireland,  as  Lord  Dufferiu  sa^s,  is  entirely  an  agricultural  country,  and 
that  so  long  as  the  food  of  the  people  la  m  a  great  measure  dependent  on  the  pro- 
duce of  the  soil  of  the  country,  so  long  there  must  be  the  presence  of  the  owner 
and  the  occupier,  for  those  who  have  expressed  themselves  as  wi^ng  to  go  bade 
to  the  time  when  all  were  owners  must  remember  the  great  legal  question  of 
vested  interests.  That  is  an  incident  in  the  question  which  cannot  be  lost  sight 
of,  and  those  who  would  arbitrarily  interfere  with  vested  rights  would,  I  believe, 
cut  at  the  root  of  all  vested  interests.  The  relation  of  tenant  and  cottier  is  one 
that  is  generally  overlooked  in  this  country,  and  one  that,  I  maintain,  more  im- 
perativelycalls  for  legitimate  interference  than  the  relation  between  landlord  and 
tenant.  The  tenant,  I  maintain,  is  in  a  far  better  position  now  than  he  wss 
twenty  years  ago.  I  spent  a  good  deal  of  time  in  London,  and  came  to  live  in  this 
oountrv  on  some  property  I  have  here,  and  I  may  say  I  spent  upon  it  some  £20,000, 
not  only  to  the  advantage  of  those  who  live  upon  it  but  to  my  own  advantage. 
With  regard  to  labourers  I  may  say  that  while  in  1846  they  worked  every 
'day  in  the  week  for  eightpence  a  day,  at  the  present  time  you  cannot  get  U- 
bourers  for  less  than  fourteen  or  sixteen  pence  a  day.  This  is  a  fact  under  my 
own  observation.  The  common  wagee  of  hired  servants— -boys  and  girls— were 
10s.  to  80b.  the  half-year,  and  they  now  get  from  £5  to  £7.  I  know  all  theee 
things  f^om  cases  at  Petty  Sessions  which  came  regularly  before  me.  Then  as 
regiurds  improvements  in  the  food.  I  live  ten  miles  m>m  Londonderry  and  eight 
from  Strabane,  and  I  remember  when  white  or  loaf  bread  could  be  got  no  nearer 
my  district  than  these  places,  and  hardly  a  car  on  the  road ;  now  tiiere  are  four 
post  cars,  and  four  bakers  f^om  the  village  of  Donnemana,  contiguous  to  me, 
deliver  the  bread  at  my  own  labourers*  doors.  We  are  not  the  in£>lent  or  sta- 
tionary people  we  have  been  called.  We  are  progressing  rapidly,  but  I  tell  you 
what  will  keep  us  stationary.  The  theory  of  small  farms  advocated  by  some 
gentlemen  would  ruin  the  country.  Before  the  rent  of  the  landlord  could  be 
earned  the  food  for  the  tenant's  family  must  be  provided.  Though  the  rent  was 
ever  so  low  it  would  be  unreasonable  to  ejq)ect  that  a  man  with  a  family  can  feed 
that  familv  out  of  five  acres  of  land,  and  afterwards  pay  his  rent  It  would  be 
better  for  him  to  be  a  labourer,  and  have  nothing  else  to  think  of  than  to  spend 
his  78.  a  week.    Many  of  thera  if  asked  would  say  so. 

Mr.  James  Hauohton  :  I  think  the  great  difficulty  we  have  to  contend  with  is 
endeavouring  to  secure  the  absolute  ri^t  of  the  soil  to  the  landlord  and  at  the 
same  time  to  secure  for  the  tenant  full  right  to  his  improvements.  My  simple  pro- 
position has  always  been  this— that  there  should  be  no  leases  whatever,  and  that 
for  no  other  causes  should  a  tenant  be  dispossessed  than  for  sub-letting  and  non* 
payment  of  rent,  and  should  Mr.  Murphy's  plan  be  adopted,  I  consider  the  cal- 
culation for  compensation  should  be  based  on  the  difference  between  the  rent 
paid  by  the  tenant  on  his  first  entrance  and  that  paid  by  the  incoming  tenant. 

The  LoED  Mayor  of  Dublin  :  I  think  the  theory  put  forward  by  one  of  the 
speakers,  of  converting  small  farmers  into  labourers,  would  be  a  mischievous  polky, 
and  I  have  listened  with  astonishment  to  the  panegyric  upon  the  splendid  7s.  a 
week  which  the  labourers  are  now  fortunate  enough  to  obtain,  and  the  content- 
ment of  mind  it  brings  with  it,  in  addition  to  providing  for  the  support  of  a 
family.  Now,  I  find  the  average  cost  of  support  in  the  workhouses  of  Ireland  is 
12s.  6d.  per  head  per  week.    A  man  and  his  wife  and  three  children  would  there- 
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«t  the  eoTintry  1 28.  6d.  per  week,  if  supported  in  the  poorhouse.  However, 
gilby*s  mode  of  supporting  a  family  on  this  splendid  7s.  a  week  is  much 
&ble  to  the  poorhouse  in  point  of  cheapness.  The  sweeping  away  oi  the 
fiEurmers  out  of  the  country  would  be  sweeping  away  the  wealth-producers 

country.    The  theory  of  converting  the  small  farmer  into  the  labourer 

drain  it  of  men  and  produce  as  has  already  been  shown.    This  class  of  the 

ition  more  than  any  other  is  the  wealth  of  the  nation,  and  their  extermina* 

I  against  the  best  interests  of  the  country.    I  do  not  concur  with  Mi^ot 

lly  when  he  states  that  it  would   be   difficult   to   embody  the  Tenure 

custom    of  the   North   of  Ireland  in   an  Act  of  Parliament.    I  do 

»  any  difficulty  in  embodying  in  law  the  principle  of  protecting  the  tenant 

fruits  of  his  labour.    What  difficulty,  I  ask,  could  there  be  in  framing  a 

I  in  an  Act  of  Parliament  that  would  do  justice  to  all  ~  a  short  enactment 

would  give  to  the  tenant  the  result  of  his  labour  and  industry  In  the  8(41, 
ut  injuring  the  landlord  ? 

RiCHA&D  MrsGKAVE  sald  he  had  listened  with  attention  to  the  whole 
B,  and  he  thought  that  the  necessity  to  make  any  difference  between  the  laws 
Kland  and  Ireland  had  not  been  made  out.  The  great  want  of  Ireland  was 
3.  The  action  of  the  laws  of  Providence  was  often  attributed  to  the  harsh- 
>f  landlords,  and  he  did  not  concur  with  any  of  the  views  of  the  last  speakw. 


THE    RESULTS   OF   EMIGRATION. 

U  are  the  Economic  Results  of  the  continuous  Emigration 

from  Ireland  f 

he  paper  by  Mr.  MoKane  on  this  subject  is  printed  fit  p.  576. 

DISCUSSION. 

'.  Joseph  Fishee  (Waterford):— If  the  eoonomio  results  of  emigration  were 
neficial  to  those  that  remained,  as  Mr.  Kane  supposes,  I  would  ask  why  is 
ey  cherish  a  feeling  of  enmity  towards  the  government  of  this  country  P 
.  regard  to  the  condition  of  the  Irish  in  America,  there  are  those  who  have 
oved  their  condition  very  sensibly,  but  I  believe  that  there  is  a  mass  of  vioe 
gnorance  amongst  them.    They  left  the  most  fertile  country  on  the  face  of 
lar^— a  country  teeming  with  food.    The  idea  that  the  Irish  people  were 
ing  preyious  to  the  famine  was  a  myth.    They  were  badly  housed ;  they 
Iwdly  fed ;  they  were  badly  clothed  ;  but  they  were  gradually  rising  from 
condition.    Let  us  look  at  the  amount  of  money  in  the  sayings'  banks  on 
point.    In  1841,  there  was  in  the  sayings*  banks  of  Ireland  the  enormous 
of  £2,152,000,  and  between  this  period  and  the  year  1847,  the  deposits  in- 
led  to  £2,921,000.    This  is  a  fact  which  shows  that  the  peo]^  were  hicreas- 
21  wealth.    Then  with  regard  to  the  cottar  class,  what  is  it  that  Donnelly 
us  in  his  returns  ?    In  1841,  there  were  810,000  holdings  in  Ireland  between 
md  five  acres,  or  an  ayerago  of  three  acres  each.    They  had  three  millions* 
h  of  live  stock,  according  to  the  census  returns.    Thus  you  see  they  had 
two  millions  of  cash  lying  in  the  bank,  and  three  millions  of  liye  stock,  and 
riety  of  other  moyable  wealth  in  {addition.    They  had  on  an  average  nearly 
17«.  6dl  per  farm ;  they  had  more  animal  wealth  upon  their  farms  per  acre 
is  now  on  the  best  farm  in  Ireland.    At  the  end  of  ten  years,  210,000  of 
B  independent  holdings  had  disappeared,  and  if  you  take  each  of  these  as 
asenting  a  family  of  five  persons,  you  have  a  loss  to  Ireland  of  a  miUion  of 
de.    What  became  of  them?    Did  they  sink  to  be  labourers,  or  quit  the 
itry  P     Because   those  who  speak  with  regard  to  their  condition  will  have 
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to  show  thftt  a  man  going  from  an  independent  holding  in  wliieh  he  hai  a 
■nflBcioncy  of  Btock  to  the  position  of  a  labonrer  with  daily  wagea  adTanoet  hi  hii 
position,  or  else  they  will  haye  to  admit  that  the  change  which  took  place  wu 
one  detrimental  to  the  interests  of  the  country.  We  are  told  Ireland  had  is 
excessiye  population.  She  had  161  persons  to  the  sqoare  milcy  and  in  Jersey- 
taking  out  the  population  of  St.  Heller's  flrom  the  mral  population — there  are  now 
400  persons  per  square  mile.  Including  St.  Helier's  there  are  SCO  persons,  fits 
times  as  much  as  the  largest  numher  in  Ireland.  In  Belgium,  yon  get  500  persoDB 
to  the  square  mile  and  no  poyerty  or  staryation,  and  the  people  increasing  in  thsir 
wealth.  I  say  that  Ireland  was  rising  rapidly  in  prosperity  when  she  was  yisitad 
with  the  calamity.  But  the  more  stsirtling  fact  is  that  the  census  retnraa  of  1841 
ahow  that  there  were  then  more  people  hi  Ireland  aUe  to  read  than  in  1861. 
There  was  a  diminution  in  the  number  of  those  that  could  not  read,  hnt  that  did 
not  increase  the  light  My  friend  referred  to  Switxerland  as  a  nation  ofjpeaisat 
proprietors,  which  could  not  therefore  be  a  nation  of  manufacturers.  With  re- 
gard  to  the  manufactures  of  Switzerland,  I  got  the  statistical  returns  fran  the 
bureau  of  statistics  in  BemCy  which  show  that  the  exports  from  Switierland— a 
country  without  a  seaport,  and  with  a  peasant  proprietary— are  neariy  double 
what  they  are  from  Great  Britain,  and  are  larger  per  head  than  any  oountiy  m 
the  world,  Belgium  coming  next  to  her.  There  is  one  fact  with  regard  to  the 
number  of  holdings  in  Ireland  which  I  should  like  to  notice.  The  largeat  number 
of  holdings  in  Ireland  in  1851,  was  691,000.  Extend  what  is  preyailing  now  in 
Armagh  to  the  whole  of  Ireland,  and  instead  of  690,000  you  would  haye  1,104,000 
holdings,  showing  that  you  may  sub-diyide  the  country  far  more  than  you  haye 
done  and  at  the  same  time  increase  its  wealth.  If  the  whole  of  Ireland  were 
as  productiye  as  Armagh,  you  would  haye  seyenty-one  milHons  of  agricultural 
produce  against  thirty-one  mi^ons. 

lir.  R.  B.  TosBBNB :  In  a  country  such  as  Ireland  was  when  I  was  employed  in 

sending  out  emigrants,  in  the  year  1840,  there  existed  a  large  population  m  exosts 

of  thoee  who  got  employment.    I  then  found  that  the  wages  of  lalK>nr,  tddng  them 

throughout  the  year,  did  not  exceed  4d.  a  day,  and  a  large  portion  of  the  Irish 

people  were  liying  on  a  kind  of  potato  called  *^  lumpers,**  which  were  so  inferior  in 

quality  that  eyen  pigs  could  not  fatten  iroon  them.    What  must  be  the  effect  of 

remoVing  a  portion  of    the  population  that  is  in  that  condition?     The  wages 

they  preyiously  receiyed  must  haye  gone  to  those  who  were   left  behind,  and 

who  were  in  that  way  directly  benefited  by  the  emigration.     Wages  at  the 

time   I  am  speaking  of  were,  in  America,  a  dollar   a  day,  and  in  Australia 

I  haye  paid  as  much  as  6<.  a  day  for  labour.      To  say  that  labouring  men 

deriyed  no  benefit   in  being  remoyed  from   this  country  to  a  country  where 

they  can  receiye  so  high  a  remuneration,  is  a  proposition  that  will  not  bear 

one  moment's  inyestigation.    No  doubt  it  is  conceiyable  that  emigration  might 

be  carried  to  such  an  extent  as  to  check  the  production  of  wealth,  but  it  ii 

yery  eyident  that  this  country  in  its  present  state  is  yery  far  indeed  from  that 

position.    Notwithstanding  that  there  are  two  men  employed  in  Ireland  to  the 

extent  of  soil  that  only  one  man  is  employed  on  in  England,  the  produce  of  the 

two  men  in  Ireland  is  less  than  the  produce  of  the  one  man  in  England.    Bj 

reducing  the  proportion  to  that  which  exists  in  the  more  prosperous  country,  tiie 

produce  of  the  labour  which  is  now  diyided  between  two  persons  emplo]^  is 

agriculture  would  necessarily  fall  to  one  if  the  population  is  so  diminiimed.    So 

soon  as  adequate  employment  is  afiforded  to  the  people,  there  can  be  no  doubt  that 

the  loye  of  home  will  induce  the  people  to  remain  here  rather  than  to  go  abroad. 

Human  labour  will  be  economised  when  it  becomes  scarce ;  it  does  appear  to  me 

that  there  is  a  great  waste  of  human  labour  in  this  country,  and  that  tiui  economj 

of  that  labour  would  enable  wages  to  be  raised.    I  will  conclude  by  giying  you  a 

few  statistics  of  the  benefit  that  is  deriyed  by  the  mother  country  aa  w£  as  by 

those  who  emigrate.    In  1864,  the  population  of  the  colony  of  Sionth  Australia 

was  only  140,000,  and  the  exports  £2,413,000,  being  £16  per  head  for  each  maa, 

woman,  and  child  of   the  place.      The  staple  produce  which  .they  raised  and 

exported,  amounted  to  £20  per  head,  greater  than  that  in  any  other  part  of  the 

world.     The  land  under  cultivation  was  560,000  acres,  being  3(  acres  per  head 

for  eyery  man,  woman,  and  child  of  the  country,  and  250,000  cattle.     To  ahow  ia 
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another  direction— the  educational  and  religions — the  progress  which  is  being 
xnade  by  these  people,  I  would  remark  that  in  these  counMes  there  is  no  State 
aid  to  religion,  all  must  be  done  out  of  Tolxmtary  contributions ;  and  yet  in  that 
new  country  there  was  by  Tolxmtary  contributions  sufficient  church  aocommoda- 
tion  to  afford  sittings  to  three-flfths  of  the  entire  population.  To  contend,  there- 
fore, that  an  Irish  labouring  man  is  not  benefited  by  removal  to  a  country  where 
sndi  progress  is  made^  is  a  proposition  that  will  not  be  maintained  by  the  facts  of 
the  ease. 

lir.  Clsast  :  The  question  really  is — is  continuous  emig^tion  desirable,  and 
where  is  it  to  stop  ?    This  question  appears  to  me  to  be  closely  connected  with 
the  transition  from  tillage  to  pasture  in  the  management  of  land  in  Ireland. 
That  transition  was  no  doubt  influenced  to  a  very  ln^e  extent  by  the  repeal  of 
the  com  laws.     Is  the  transition  of  such  a  kind,  taking  it  in  connection  with  the 
emigration,  as  is  likely  to  make  this  country  better  fitted  to  advance  in  future  ? 
I  believe  that  the  transition  from  tillage  to  pasture  is  a  retrogpnade  step  in  civili- 
sation.   One  of  the  most  important  steps  in  the  history  of  human  progress  is  the 
transition  from  the  pastoral  to  the  ag^cultural  state.     Intelligence  is  promoted 
by  men  settling  down  to  agriculture,  and  having  been  at  pains  to  compare  the 
intelligence  of  people  in  a  pastoral  county  in  Ireland  with  people  in  an  agri- 
oultunl  county,  I  have  not  the  slightest  hesitation  in  saying  that  the  result  of 
my  observation  has  been  that  the  tillage  population  are  more  educated  and  intel- 
ligent than  the  pastoral  community.    A  tillage  population  receives  a  preliminary 
education,  from  their  operations  in  agriculture,  which  better  suits  them  to  be  a 
manufacturing  population.    I  believe  that  in  Ulster  those  small  farms,  which  are 
closely  connected  with  tenant  right,  trained  the  people  to  the  manufacture  of  flax, 
and  xnade  them  a  manufacturing  population,  which  has  enabled  the  province  to  out- 
strip all  the  other  parts  of  Ireland.    I  therefore  say  that  emigration  makes  us 
less  suited  to  become  a  manufacturing  community  in  the  future.    It  operates  in 
two  ways,  by  making  the  commxmity  less  intelligent,  and  by  increasing  the  dear- 
ness  of  labour.    If  we  are  to  compete  with  other  coxmtries,  it  must  be,  not  by 
virtue  of  any  special  natural  resources,  but  by  the  advantages  of  cheap  labour  and 
superior  intelligence.    The  efiFect  of  emigration  upon  the  future  of  the  ooxmtry 
has  been  so  far  prejudicial    What  is  to  be  the  result  in  the  future  ?    Three  mil- 
lions of  our  people  have  gone  away,  and  we  have  been  told  by  Mr.  BTKane  that 
we  are  only  now  in  a  period  of  transition.    Now,  wages  are  increasing,  and  the 
tendency  every  day  is  for  the  conversion  of  small  farms  into  large  farms.    Are 
we  to  go  on  with  the  emig^tion  until  that  period  has  arrived  when  we  shall  have 
only  three  millions  of  people  in  this  country  ?    Whether  we  consider  the  future  or 
the  present  of  the  country,  whether  we  consider  our  capabilities  to  become  a 
manufacturing  people,  or  the  influence  upon  the  population  themselves,  this 
emigration  is  detrimental,  and  every  person  who  wishes  well  to  the  country,  and 
has  an  interest  in  its  future  prosperity,  must  lend  a  hand  to  devise  some  means 
for  keeping  the  poptdation  at  home. 

Mr.  MONBOB :  We  must  deal  with  existing  facts.  We  have  to  take  the  land 
laws  as  they  are,  the  famine  as  an  admitted  fact,  the  free  trade  as  a  prevailing 
system,  and  having  regard  to  all  these  threes  we  are  to  ask,  what  are  the  results 
of  tiie  continuous  emigration  that  has  taken  place  P    I  am  happy  to  be  informed 

S'  Mr.  Torrens — who  is  able  to  give  us  practical  information  on  the  subject — ^that 
e  condition  of  the  people  who  have  gone  to  Austndia  is  exceedingly  satisfactory. 
The  general  opinion  is,  that  those  who  have  gone  to  America  have  improved  their 
condition,  and  there  are  facts  in  support  of  that  view — the  great  amount  of  money 
that  has  been  sent  home  from  those  who  have  gone  abroad,  and  the  invitations 
that  are  perpetuaJly  sent  from  those  in  America  to  come  out  to  them.  Let  us 
now  consider  the  condition  of  the  people  who  stay  at  home.  Mr.  Oleary  com- 
plained,that  labour  was  dear.  I  understood  him  to  say  this  country  could  not 
advance  because  labour  was  dear,  that  we  could  not  become  manufacturers. 
What  is  the  meaning  of  dear  labour  P  Is  it  not  a  greater  remuneration  given  to 
the  labourer  himself,  and  other  things  being  equal,  is  not  that  a  better  condition 
of  the  labouring  poptdation  P  Anyone  who  has  regard  to  the  condition  of  the 
people  now  and  before  the  famine,  and  will  say  that  it  is  not  improved,  must  have 
closed  his  eyes  to  the  great  progress  that  is  going  on  among  the  labouring  popu- 
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Ution.    I  believe  that  there  are  too  many  people  in  this  country,  and  that  it 
could  stand  a  lit^e  more  blood-letting  yet. 

Mr.  Maloouiboii  :  I  would  only  ask  the  last  speaker  to  visit  the  west  of 
Ireland,  and  the  towns  on  onr  western  coast  from  Galway  to  Limerick.  Z  Emigra- 
tion has  done  no  greater  injury  than  in  the  want  of  agricnltoral  employment 
which  it  has  created.  We  are  passing  rapidly  from  a  tillage  to  a  pastoiral  nation, 
and  we  are  turning  lands  into  pasture  which  are  unfit  to  fatten  aniTnals.  Any 
one  who  knows  the  value  of  an  acre  under  tillage,  as  compared  with  such  land 
under  pasture,  will  tell  you  that  the  receipts  are  only  a  thini  compared  with  tiie 
tillage.  The  sources  of  employment  are  being  dried  up  by  the  system  of  oonsoK' 
dating  the  farms.  There  are  few  questions  of  greater  interest  than  the  deflciene^ 
in  the  suj^ly  of  human  labour,  which  is  gradually  growing  in  Great  Britidn. 
The  mineral  wealth  of  this  country  in  many  places  will,  from  the  increased  cost  of 
labour,  become  so  unprofitable  that  it  wiU  cease  to  be  a  source  of  employment, 
n  we  get  into  the  pastoral  state,  which  we  are  rapidly  drifting  Into,  we  shaU 
cease  to  require  the  small  towns  in  the  centre  of  the  country.  No  doubt  yon  see 
al^ig  the  eastern  coast,  where  the  produce  is  sold  at  a  profit  and  then  shipped  to 
England,  a  large  amount  of  prosperity  still  existing,  but  that  prosperity  must 
diminish  if  we  are  to  see  a  still  further  reduction  in  the  population  of  this 
country. 

Mr.  HuTTON :  The  question  is,  is  this  continuous  emigration  a  tendency  in  the 
right  direction  ?  The  lord-lieutenant  stated  in  a  speech  the  other  day,  that 
whUe  the  cattie  are  increasing  the  means  of  support  for  them  are  iiimfaraMfig, 
How  is  that  ?  This  question  may  be  answered  by  attending  to  a  distinction. 
People  speak  of  tillage  and  pasture.  By  tillage  they  understand*  the  tillage  of 
com,  and  pasture,  we  all  know,  is  the  using  of  grass  for  cows,  but  they  forget  that 
the  system  which  is  largely  used  in  Scotland,  and  still  more  largely  on  the  con- 
tinent, is  one  of  tillage  connected  with  the  rearing  of  cows,  based  on  a  aystem  of 
green  and  not  com  tillage.  That  is  the  question  raised  by  the  lord-lieutenant— 
is  the  pasture  system  really  a  necessary  condition  of  the  rearing  of  cows  ?  Grant 
that  the  com  system  of  the  old  time  must  give  way  more  and  more  to  the  rearing 
of  cows  and  cattle,  it  does  not  follow  that  our  fields  are  to  be  thrown  into  grass. 

Dr.  NKiuoif  Hancock  :  This  emigration  question  is  probably  one  of  the  largest 

of  Irish  questions.    Most  people  either  tske  the  one  view  or  the  otixer — tiiey 

either  think  that  any  amount  of  emigration  is  perfectly  natural,  or  that  every  bit 

of  emigration  is  forced,  artificial,  and  positively  injurious.   I  believe  the  only  way 

we  can  arrive  at  truth  is  to  recognise  the  fact  that  part  of  the  emigration  is 

perfectly  natural,  and  there  is  very  great  reason  to  think   that  part  of  it  is 

unnatural  and  artificial    YThen  you  state,  on  the  authority  of  fig^ures,  that  part 

of  a  general  result  is  artificial,  and  part  natural,  it  becomes  almost  impossible  to 

determine  which  is  natural  and  which  artificial,  from  an  examination  of  the 

figures  themselves.    We,  therefore,  have  to  look  to  more  general  views  and 

considerations.     The  first  proposition  I  would  state  is,  that  the  great  part  of  the 

emigration  which  has  taken  place  I  believe  to  be  perfectiy  natural ;  and  I  will 

venture  to  support  that  by  a  very  simple  proposition.    From  the  agricultural 

statistics  of  Ulster,  taking  the  census  of  18d4  and  1861,  there  was  a  larger 

emigration  of  the  Protestant  population  of  Ulster,  than  there  was  of  the  Celtie 

population  in  either  Galway  or  Cork  during  the  same  period.    Public  attention 

was  not  called   to  that  result,  because  t£at  emigration  took  place  from  1884 

gradually  and  voluntarily.    It  was  principally  pr^uced  through  the  Tenants' 

Act,  for  there  is  an  element  of  tenant's  lights  overlooked  in  the  question.    That 

emigration  went  on,  and  the  figures  have  been  stated  in  Lord  Dufferin's  speech. 

There  the  emigration  is  said  to  be  greater  from  the  Prt^testant  districts  in  the 

north  of  Ireland  and  Wexford  than  the  Celtic  districts  in  either  Connaught  or 

Munster.      The  emigration  from  Connaught^  and  Munster  that  has  created  so 

much  alarm,  arose  from  the  circumstance  that  the  people  were  imprisoned  in  that 

country  from  want  of  education.    When  this  Association  met  in  Edinburgh  in 

1868,  tiie  same  account  was  given  of  the  people  in  Skye.    They  principally  speak 

Gaelic,  and  the  result  was  that  they  were  imprisoned.    I  believe  that  is  the  truth 

of  the  case  in  Ireland  until  a  whole  generation  was  educated  in  national  schools. 

That  hi^pened  in  correspondence  with  the  famine,  and  they  went.  The  landlords 
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were  in  a  panic  abont  the  poor-rates,  and  the  reanlt  of  pressxire  brought  to  bear 
upon  the  people  in  1847  and  1848  was  that  an  Act  of  Parliament  was  passed  to 
prevent  severe  evictions.  Those  people  went  out  not  at  the  expense  of  this 
country  at  all,  but  at  the  expense  of  their  relatives  in  America,  and  from  that  to 
the  present  time  nearly  the  whole  of  the  emigration  of  Gonnaught  and  Mnnster 
has  been  conducted  largely  in  American  money.  Lord  DufiPerin  quoted  Smith 
0*Brien  as  recommending  emigration  before  1847,  but  omitted  to  notice  that  that 
was  to  come  out  of  the  poor  rates.  The  other  branch  of  the  question  which  I  wish 
to  notice  is  the  question  between  agriculture  and  pasture.  There,  again,  we  come 
on  the  same  remarkable  fact.  Part  of  the  extension  of  cattle  farming  in  Ireland 
is  natural,  part  of  it  undoubtedly  artificial.  In  one  way,  take  the  price  of  cattle 
now  with  the  price  in  1846  and  1847,  and  take  the  price  of  com  in  the  same 
period,  and  we  find  that  cattle  and  sheep  have  risen  enormously  in  price,  and 
therefore  there  is  an  irresistible  tendency  to  go  into  cattle  farming,  and  so  far  tiie 
change  is  perfectly  natural.  But  then  comes  the  state  of  afifairs  since  1860,  and 
that  is  really  serious.  Up  till  that  time  the  rotation  of  crops  had  not  diminished, 
but  the  catUe  and  sheep  are  now  going  on  increasing  at  a  very  great  rate,  they 
are  left  almost  entirely  to  pasture ;  the  proper  proportion  of  green  crops  and  hay 
is  not  reared  to  feed  them.  The  result  is  that  we  had  a  recurrence  in  this  spring 
of  the  hay  famine  of  1859.  That  in  Gonnaught  produced  some  dreadful  calamities 
—the  cattle  died,  the  potatoes  that  should  feed  the  people  were  taken  to  feed  liie 
cattle.  That  arose  from  rude  cattle-farming.  wThe  defect  of  our  agricultural 
system  compared  with  that  of  England  is  that  we  have  no  rotation  of  crops. 
Lord  Dufferin  hjis  brought  forward  some  statistics  to  show  that  the  agricultural 
labourers  in  partictdar  districts  of  England  are  in  certain  proportions,  and  that 
we  are  to  come  down  to  that  proportion.  Now,  before  any  one  recommends 
the  unlimited  adoption  of  the  agricultural  S3rstem  of  either  England  or  Scotland 
into  this  country,  he  should  consider  the  facts.  In  England  there  is  now  a  com- 
mission appointed  to  inquire  into  this  subject,  and  it  is  believed  that  dreadful 
evils  prevail.  The  same  thing  may  be  said  of  Scotland,  where  in  the  large 
districts  the  bothy  system  prevails.  I  think  this  question  is  a  large  one,  and  not 
to  be  disposed  of  by  figures  showing  either  that  there  is  too  much  or  too  little 
emigration. 

l£r.  M'KaiCB :  For  the  first  time  in  a  scientifio  meeting  I  have  heard  the  prin- 
ciple laid  down  that  population  j^er  se^  irrespective  of  the  condition  in  which  the 
people  existed,  must  necessarily  be  a  good,  and  a  source  of  wealth  to  a  country ; 
that  a  starving  population,  whether  they  were  able  to  eke  out  life  or  not— no 
matter  how  they  are  clotiied  or  fed,  or  how  ignorant  they  are — whether  or  not 
they  were  able  to  have  any  of  the  comforts  or  decencies  of  life,  was  necessarily  a 
good.  Sir,  I  cannot  argue  upon  that.  Any  man  who  makes  such  a  proposition 
makes  one  which  I  cannot  understand.  I  did  not  deem  it  necessary  to  adduce 
lengthened  proofs  as  to  the  condition  of  the  emigrant  abroad.  I  stated  the  simple 
fact  that  ten  millions  of  money  had  been  sent  back  from  the  people  who  went  to 
America  to  their  relatives  at  home,  and  that  that  seemed  to  me  to  be  proof  posi- 
tive that  they  who  were  scarcely  able  to  live  at  home  had  at  least  attained  to 
some  deg^ree  of  material  prosperity  in  America.  Mr.  Torrens,  if  we  had  any 
difficulty  upon  this  point,  completely  set  it  at  rest  He  stated  the  rate  of  wages 
that  he  found  to  exist  in  Australia  and  America.  Mr.  Cleary  considers  that  one 
chief  result  of  the  continued  emigration  is  the  turning  of  the  tillage  into  pasture. 
Now,  to  a  very  great  extent,  I  consider  myself  that  that  is  an  evil.  But  we  have 
in  a  question  of  this  sort  to  look  at  the  condition  of  the  country.  I  stated  that 
alter  the  repeal  of  the  com  laws  it  became  absolutely  impossible  for  farmers  In 
Ireland  to  go  on  with  the  same  system  of  farming  that  they  had  previously  car- 
ried on.  Formerly  the  system  was  to  till  by  leaving  potatoes  and  oats,  no  regular 
rotation  of  crops  at  all.  The  famine  came  and  swept  away  the  potatoes,  which  have 
•rer  since  become  an  uncertain  crop ;  and  the  removal  of  the  com  laws  lowered 
the  price  of  com.  Proper  remuneration,  then,  cannot  be  had  unless  some  new 
scheme  of  farming  is  introduced  In  one  part  of  the  country  this  has  been  met 
by  resorting  to  the  pasture  ;  in  another  part  it  has  been  met  by  a  better  system 
01  rotation.  The  great  expansion  of  the  linen  trade  of  late  years  here  has  neces- 
sitated a  much  greater  cultivation  of  flax,  and  I  repeat  that  the  farmers  in 
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the  north  of  Irehind  are  mnch  better  off  of  late  years  than  they  hare  erer  been, 
simply  from  the  very  large  prices  they  have  been  able  to  obtam  f6r  thetr  flax, 
and  from  a  better  system  of  rotation  they  haye  adopted,  but  I  stated  beyond  and 
aboTe  all  that  the  great  effect  of  the  emigration  from  this  country  has  been  to 
raise  the  position  of  the  very  lowest  classes  of  the  community,  to  benefit  the  un- 
skilled labourer,  to  give  him  constant  instead  of  casual  employment,  that  by  that 
constant  employment  his  food  has  been  better,  his  work  more  effectire,  and  I  for 
my  part  do  not  agree  with  those  who  think  that  the  great  eyil  which  will  result 
will  be  an  increased  cost  of  labour.  The  distinction  should  ever  be  kept  in  mind 
that  a  high  rate  of  wages  is  not  necessarily  a  great  cost  of  labour.  Very  often  a 
man  better  paid  will  work  a  great  deal  better.  When  the  people  were  badly  fad 
and  badly  paid  in  this  country  they  worked  as  badly.  They  are  better  paid  aad 
fed  now,  and  they  work  better.  I  think  that  is  the  first  and  great  result  that  hM 
followed  the  continued  emigration.  At  the  same  time,  I  fuUy  agree  with  the 
remark  that  has  been  made  by  Dr.  Hancock  that  a  better  sort  of  tenure  is  neces- 
sary for  an  improved  system  of  rotation. 

The  Chairman  said  the  subject  had  been  discussed  in  such  an  exhaustiTe  wtj 
that  it  was  not  necessary  for  him  to  make  any  remarks. 


THE  LOCA  GOVERNMENT  ACTS. 

Should  the  Local  Government  Acts  he  extended  to  Ireland? 

In  addition  to  the  paper  of  Mr.  John  Hancock,  printed  at  p.  585, 
Mr.  John  Anderson,  in  a  paper  on  ''  Irish  Municipal  Govern* 
ment,"  called  attention  to  the  defective  provisions  of  the  17  &  18 
Vict.,  c.  103,  being  "  The  Towns  Improvement  (Ireland)  Act," 
1854,  by  which  some  74  towns,  comprising  about  one-tenth  of  the 
population  of  the  island,  were  regulated.  Since  its  enactment  some 
eight  or  ten  subsequent  Acts  have  been  incorporated  with  it,  so  that 
the  legislation  has  become  a  miscellaneous  collection  of  more  than 
900  scattered  sections,  making  it  most  difficult  for  town  com- 
missioners to  ascertain  the  right  course  to  follow.  The  only  remedy 
for  this  evil  was  consolidation.  Next,  the  towns  under  the  Act  are 
not  relieved  from  paying  county  cess  for  the  repair  of  the  county 
roads,  although  the  county  pays  nothing  for  the  streets  of  the  towns. 
This  was  not  the  case  with  those  towns  which  have  special  Acts, 
nor  with  English  and  Scotch  towns.  It  was  an  injustice  done  to 
the  smaller  towns  of  Ireland,  and  one  which  operated  to  prevent 
improvements  being  carried  out,  as  the  inhabitants  objected  to 
double  taxation.  The  third  defect  was  that  town  commissioners 
have  not  the  power  to  take  land  compulsorily  for  public  improvements. 
The  writer  further  pointed  out  various  shortcomings  in  the  Act  ss 
to  its  language,  the  limits  of  town  taxation,  the  appointment  of  town 
commissioners,  and  other  matters. 

DISCUSSION. 

Mr.  MiLiER :  I  have  had  some  experience  in  the  working  of  the  municipal 
laws  under  9  Geo.  IV.  c.  82,  and  though  not  perhaps  according  to  the  terms 
of  the  discussion,  I  should  like  to  say,  that  it  would  be  very  desirable  that,  in 
the  event  of  any  future  legislation  on  the  subject,  it  should  be  made  imperatiTe 
on  all  towns  above  a  certain  population  to  take  the  Towns  Improvem^  Act, 
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8  amended,  as  the  beeb  of  tli«r  Branidpal  code.  There  are  fleT^al  objectiooa 
gainat  the  Act  George  IV.  e.  82,  one  of  which  is  that  the  mode  of  taxation 
I  unfair.  It  is  a  cnide  MHKme  in  its  norking.  Wliile  the  higher  class  of 
lOoaea  and  mills  are  hi^hlj  rased,  the  inferior  class  of  houses  are  moch 
oiwer  rated-— onlj  one-half.  In  (act.  it  was  the  lower  class  of  property  that 
anaed  the  neeeasity  for  taxadon,  and  therefore  I  think  it  would  be  a  great 
nprorement  if  the  taxation  were  uniform  orer  all  the  property  in  a  town. 
kDOther  pcMnt  in  the  Towns  Improvement  Act,  and  one  of  great  importance,  is 
his,  that  the  CommissioneTs  are  mewed  one-third  each  year,  while,  under  the 
Id  Act,  the  whole  body  of  the  Commissioners  is  renewed  every  three  years, 
lie  consequence  is  that  when  there  is  any  political  or  local  disturbance,  the  old 
!binmiaBioner8  are  turned  out.  and  an  entirriy  new  body  put  in,  quite  inexpe- 
lenoed  in  the  affairs  of  the  town,  and  ignorant  of- what  their  predecessors  had 
jone.  All  I  wish  to  refer  to  is  the  difference  between  the  Towns  Improvement 
Lot  and  the  old  Act  for  the  Government  of  Towns  in  Ireland.  The  remedy 
aust  be  that  if  there  be  future  legislation  on  the  subject  it  should  be  imperative 
n  all  towns  to  put  themselves  under  the  new  Act 

Mr.  Greer  :  I  think  the  papers  we  have  heard  read  make  out  an  unanswerable 
ise  for  some  improvement  and  consolidation  of  the  Acts  in  reference  to  the 
lanagement  of  small  towns  in  Ireland.  The  experience  of  forty  years  has 
fforded  means  for  getting  at  some  really  i»actieal  reform.  I  do  not  know 
rhether  any  person,  or  any  society,  has  as  yet  taken  action  in  the  way  of  sccur- 
ag  a  practiod  measure,  but»  if  not,  perhaps  some  whose  opinions  would  have 
reight  with  Government  might  lend  their  assistance  to  make  a  measure  of  the 
ind  in  question  complete  and  satisfactory.  The  settling  the  area  of  towns  is  a 
lost  important  question.  I  know  that  it  is  a  matter  that  has,  in  some  instances, 
prevented  the  application  of  the  Act  to  some  towns.  Parties  could  not  settle 
ipon  the  area  of  taxation  for  the  improvements ;  but  in  regard  to  the  sanitary 
apects  of  the  question,  I  think  it  extremely  desirable  that  there  should  be  some- 
hing  more  of  compulsion  in  the  adoption  of  the  improvements  contemplated  in 
beae  Acts  than  was  at  first  thought  of  or  intended.  In  regard  to  a  matter  men- 
toned  in  Mr.  Anderson's  paper,  the  taxation  of  town's  people  for  the  country 
oads,  while  at  the  same  time  they  are  bound  to  keep  up  their  own  streets,  and 
he  exclusion  of  the  provisions  in  the  General  Act  that  are  applied  to  English 
h>m  Irish  towns,  I  apprehend  that  may  have  arisen  in  some  degree  from  the 
Afferent  code  that  prevails  in  England  in  regard  to  the  making  of  roads.  In 
his  country  we  have  a  uniform  system  by  which  the  grand  juries  are  responsible 
yt  the  roads  in  the  counties.  In  England  it  is,  I  believe,  the  parishes  that  are 
esponsible  for  these,  and  it  may  be  the  difference  of  practice  between  the  two 
onntries  which  accounts  for  the  leaving  out  of  these  provisions.  I  was  not  pre- 
pared to  find  there  were  so  many  practical  defects  and  incongruities  in  the  work- 
Dg  of  these  Acts,  and  so  many  points  on  which  a  person,  not  a  professional  man, 
ronld  be  led  into  trouble  and  litigation.  All  these  are  more  or  less  inevitable, 
»ut  I  hold  it  to  be  the  imperative  duty  of  the  Government  of  the  country,  as  soon 
a  they  practically  can,  to  take  up  all  matters  of  that  kind,  and  set  them  right  in 
he  way  that  experience  has  shown  to  be  most  advantageous  for  the  localitiea 
hemselves. 

Mr.  Hamcock  :  The  scope  of  my  paper  was  more  as  to  the  introduction  of 
jocal  Acts  in  Ireland,  than  a  comparison  of  the  relative  merits  of  the  Acts  of 
854  and  1828.  The  question  of  roads  is  one  that  is  growing  in  importanoe 
very  day  as  between  the  towns  and  country.  The  town  pays,  not  for  its  area, 
tnt  for  its  value,  and  the  consequence  is  that  the  town  pays  a  great  deal  mora 
0  the  country  than  it  did.  Now  when  the  valuation  is  so  altered  the  case  is 
otally  different.  Therefore,  I  think  the  grounds  on  which  Mr.  Anderson  puts 
t,  are  practically  right  and  just ;  that  the  towns  have  a  right  now  to  be  dis- 
evered  fVom  the  country,  so  far  as  rates  are  concerned.  With  regard  to  the 
uestion  of  rating,  it  is  said  there  is  a  difference  of  opinion  as  to  the  one  shilling 
nd  sixpence  rate.  The  truth  is,  that  for  all  general  purposes  the  maximum  is 
ne  shilling  and  sixpence,  but  whenever  you  come  to  private  improvements 
ou  have  a  special  and  separate  rate,  to  which  there  is  no  limit.  The 
ocal  authorities  can  put  on  any  rate,  provided  they  can   satisfy  the  people 
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that  ii  is  necessary.  With  regard  to  the  duties  of  chaiman,  I  beUere  the 
reason  why  the  chairman  and  the  local  court  have  been  invested  onda  the 
Towns  ImproTement  Act,  with  powers,  is  simply  becanse  it  was  thought  that  the 
session  courts  and  the  general  courts  of  the  county  are  so  efficient  and  well* 
managed  that  there  is  no  necessity  for  a  double  set  of  courts.  I  would,  howerer, 
aboli£  the  local  jurisdiction  of  the  mayor  altogether,  and  hand  it  over  to  the 
regular  tribunals  of  the  country.  With  regard  to  the  question  of  area,  which 
Mr.  Greer  referred  to  as  one  which  musilatterly  come  under  the  notice  of  Qo?eni- 
ment,  I  may  state  that  there  is  a  report  made  by  some  officer  of  the  Botfd  of 
Works  as  to  what  is  a  satisfactory  area  by  which  a  town  should  be  extended, 
and  a  map  accordingly  prepared.  If  that  is  done,  the  interests  of  all  parties 
are  secured  and  no  injury  is  done.  I  quite  agree  with  Mr.  Anderson  ajul  lir. 
Greer  that  the  time  has  come  when  we  must  have  some  complete  alteration.  If 
we  press  the  question,  I  think  we  shall  get  a  complete  codification. 


THE  MANUFACTUBES  OF  IRELAND. 

Can  any  Measures  be  taken  to  develop  and  extend  the  Jdanufae* 

tures  of  Ireland? 

Mr.  WiLUAM  EwAHT  read  a  paper  on  "  The  Growth  of  Flax,* 
which  was,  he  said,  as  much  a  manufacturing  as  an  agricultaral 
occupation.  It  required  much  skill  and  judgment,  and  might, 
consequently,  be  fairly  classed  under  the  head  of  manufactureB. 
It  had  been  said  that  flax  exhausted  the  soil.  On  this  subject  he 
would  give  them  the  opinion  of  Professor  Hodges,  who  said  that, 
<'  if  it  was  rightly  managed,  flax  would  be  one  of  the  least  exhaos- 
tive  crops  grown  by  farmers.''  Flax  was  peculiarly  suited  to  the 
soil  of  Ireland.  Her  fields,  if  judiciously  cultivated;  would  prodoce 
more  fibre  than  would  meet  the  wants  of  Europe.  The  question 
had  been  often  asked — would  there  be  markets  sufiicient  to  absorb 
the  increased  production,  and  would  farmers  obtain  remuneratife 
prices  ?  He  answered  in  the  affirmative,  provided  due  attention  be 
paid  to  the  cultivation  of  the  crop,  in  rotation  and  on  suitable  land 
only,  A  bad  crop  was  not  only  an  enemy  of  the  grower,  but  an 
enemy  to  the  weaver,  the  spinner,  and  ultimate  consumer.  The 
American  markets  would  take  a  great  deal  from  this  countrj, 
and  it  might  be  made  to  supply  the  English  and  continental 
markets,  as  Irbh  fiax  was  much  superior  to  that  grown  on  the 
continent.  As  to  fiax  spinning,  the  encouragements  that  successife 
governments  had  for  centuries  given  to  the  spinning  of  linen  yan 
had  not  been  attended  with  much  success  until  1828-9,  when  tin 
spinning  of  fiax  was  commenced  in  Ireland  on  an  extensive  scale. 
From  that  time  to  the  present  the  progress  of  the  trade  had  bees 
such  that  there  were  now  80  mills  with  80,000  spindles,  erected 
nt  a  cost  of  £4,500,000.  As  to  the  linen  manufacture,  at  tin 
present  time  there  were  12,000  power-looms  in  this  country,  whid 
had  efiected  a  complete  revolution.  The  hand-loom  had  restricted 
the  trade,  as  it  had  not  been  able  to  meet  a  great  demand*  bet 
by  the  power-loom  the  productive  power  was  unlimited.  Hi 
would  suggest  that  an  inquiry  should  be  asked  for  as  to  whetbtf 
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Iiish  linen  could  be  advantageously  employed  in  the  clothing  of 
the  troops,  and  whether  it  could  not  be  extended  so  as  to  embrace 
prisons  and  workhouses.  He  next  referred  to  the  woollen  trade. 
At  present  there  were  40  mills,  small  and  large,  employing  about 
a  thousand  hands.  There  was  a  quantity  of  the  raw  material 
and  plenty  of  hands  to  work  it,  and  plenty  of  capital  in  the  banks, 
and  he  did  not  understand  why  it  had  not  been  far  more  successful. 
At  present  a  large  establishment  was  in  course  of  erection  at 
Hillsborough,  where  the  most  improved  machinery  would  be  intro- 
duced, and  where,  under  good  management,  a  large  quantity  of 
woollen  goods  would  be  produced.  Some  encouragement  was 
required  for  the  employment  of  the  trade,  and  he  would  rejoice 
to  see  the  suggestion  of  clothing  the  constabulary  from  Irish 
woollen  carried  into  effect. 

Mr. .H.  BuRQES,  Junr.,  read  a  paper  on  "Flax  Extension  in 
Ireland."  Flax  had  been  truly  said  to  be  either  the  worst  or 
the  best  crop  which  a  farmer  could  grow.  In  the  absence  of  certain 
essentials,  the  growth  of  it  was  almost  sure  to  lead  to  disappoint- 
ment ;  given  those  essentials,  however,  and  it  was  almost  equally 
certain  to  prove  a  marked  success.  The  main  object  of  the  paper 
was  rather  to  point  out  the  drawbacks  to  flax-growing  than  its 
advantages ;  and  Mr.  Surges  gave  a  graphic  account  of  the  mistakes 
and  carelessness  which  frequently  produced  failure.  He  commended 
his  description  to  those  who  loosely  argued  in  the  name  of  political 
economy,  that  supply  must  follow  demand  as  a  natural  consequence, 
and  who  were  forgetful  of  those  other  great  principles  of  that 
science— that  the  productiveness  of  labour  is  proportioned  to  the 
skill  which  guides  it,  and  that  the  value  of  an  article  depends  upon 
its  being  on  the  spot  where  the  demand  for  it  exists,  or  upon  the 
facilities  for  otherwise  bringing  the  **  demander  *'  and  the  '*  supplyer  " 
into  contact  with  each  other.  A  tardy  sale  of  the  fruit  of  much 
toil  and  anxious  care  at  a  low  and  unremunerative  price,  but  yet 
clear  at  the  price  because  of  its  lamentably  inferior  quality — this 
inferiority  the  result  of  bad  scutching,  bad  watering,  bad  seed,  and 
bad  cultivation— was  not  the  whole  secret  of  the  non-extension  of 

:  flax-growing  in  Ireland  set  forth   in   that  brief  re-capitulation? 

I  What  was  the  remedy  ?     Till  some  paternal  government  should  have 

t  undertaken  the  necessary  but  too-long-neglected  task  of  imparting 
.  agricultural  instruction  to  our  agricultural  youth  through  the 
?  medium  of  night  classes  at  our  national  schools,  we  must  not  attempt 
^  to  encourage  indiscriminate  flax-growing.  But  we  might  safely 
!^  exhort  landowners  to  introduce  the  crop  in  those  favoured  spots 
^  where  they  knew  good  tillage  farming  to  be  already  in  vogue, 
\  provided  that  the  soil  be  suitable,  and  that  the  crop  be  not  repeated 
"^  in  the  same  field  more  than  once  in  an  ordinary  rotation.  And 
'while  agricultural  societies  with  their  premiums,  and  government 
f  with  its  instalment  of  skilled  instruction,  did  their  part  to  supple- 
>^  ment  the  efforts  of  landlord  and  farmer,  let  the  mercantile  and  manu- 

y  ftotoriog  interests,  learning  a  lesson  of  foresight  from  the  cotton 

1^ 
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trade,  not  be  remiss  in  their  appropriate  share :  let  them  associate 
to  keep  a  watchful  eye  upon  the  quality  of  seed  sown,  to  aid  in  the 
supply  of  machinery  where  their  aid  was  indispensable,  and  in  all 
cases  provide  means  for  a  fair  and  ready  sale.  Let  them  do  their 
utmost  tb  stimulate  the  invention  of  a  less  wasteful  system  of 
scutching,  and  let  every  possible  facility  and  encouragement  be  given 
not  by  them  alone,  but  by  all  the  parties  interested,  to  the  institution 
of  a  systematic  purchasing  of  flax-straw,  with  seed-saving,  steeping^ 
and  scutching,  as  a  business  by  itself ;  so  that  the  farmer  might  be 
relieved  from  a  task  which  did  not  fall  within  his  legitimate  province, 
and  that  flax,  at  the  most  precarious  stages  of  its  preparation,  might 
have  the  benefit  of  being  handled  to  the  best  possible  advantage. 
By  such  means  we  might  hope  to  extend  the  supply  of  flax  and  to 
improve  its  quality — if  not  on  a  startling  scale,  at  any  rate  on  e^o  firm 
a  basis  that  a  subsequent  increase  of  the  area  would  be  far  more 
a  matter  for  reasonable  anticipation  than  a  decrease  of  it  a  thing  to 
be  feared.  This  question  of  the  extension  of  skilled  flax-growing 
and  handling  had  been  called  a  spinner's  question.  So  it  was ;  but 
it  was  also  a  question  which  concerned  the  linen  trade  at  large ; 
also  a  question  which  concerned  landowners  who  desired  to  develop 
the  resources  of  their  properties  ;  also,  a  question  for  the  Grovernment 
if  it  wished  to  stimulate  the  growth  of  national  wealth. 

Mr.  Arnold  Baruchson  read  a  paper  <'  On  the  advantages  which 
would  accrue  to  Ireland  from  the  cultivation  and  manufiicture  of 
Sugar    from  Beetroot."     Small  beginnings,   even  when  difiiculties 
were  thrown  in  the  way,  were  sometimes  attended  by  great  success, 
if   accompanied   by  perseverance  and  enterprise,   and  the  manu- 
facture of  sugar  from  beetroot  was  no  exception  to  this  rule.    It 
would  be  certain  of  success  if  good  management,  practical  experi- 
ence, perfect  machinery,  able  workmen,  and  sufficient  capital,  were 
brought  to  bear  on  ito  manufacture.     He  proposed  to  speak  on  three 
points.      1.  The  rise  and  progress   of  this  manufacture.     2.  The 
benefits  it  had  conferred  on  those  countries  in  which  the  manufacture 
had  been   carried  on.      3.    The  reasons  why  Great  Britain,  and 
especially  Ireland,  should  at  once  adopt  it  as  their  own.     The  mode 
of  extracting   sugar  from  beetroot  was   first  discovered    in    1767, 
but  received  little  attention  till  forty  years  afterwards.     The  results 
of  the  discovery,  however,  were   trifling,   till  Napoleon   I,   looked 
upon  it  as  a  possible  substitute  for  British  colonial  sugar,  which 
was  at  that  time  almost  excluded  from  France.     Great  inducements 
were  held  out  by  the  emperor,  and  the  new  industry  took  form  and 
made  great  progress.     I^i  1830,  the  number  of  tons   manufactured 
in  France  was  only  5,000;  in  1840,  it  rose  to  20,000  tons  ;  in  1856, 
to  64,000  tons;    and  in   1866,  to  275,000  tons.     In  Austria  the 
manufacture  had  also  made  great  progress,  the  production  having  i 
risen  in  a  few  years  to  30,000  tons.     Belgium  now  produced  about  I 
40,000  tons  annually.      Such  were   the   improvements   which  h»i  a 
been  made  in  the  machinery  and  mode  of  manufacturing  sugar  froffl  ' 
this  root,  that,  while  only  5J  per  cent,  of  sugar  was  extracted  a^  I 
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firsty  in  1866  9  per  cent,  was  extracted,  and  the  quality  of  the  sugar 
was  very  much  improved.     In  dealing  with  the  second  point,  he 
referred  to  the  great  advantages  which  accrued  to  the  people  of  the 
countries  where  sugar  was  manufactured,  and  the  way  in  which  in 
a  few  years  they  had  been  elevated  socially  and,  in  a  pecuniary  sense, 
enriched.     But  sugar  was  not  the  only  product  of  the  beetroot. 
Spirit  was  distilled  from  the  molasses;  potash  was  obtained  from 
the  refuse  of  the  distillation,  and   the   pulp   which  remained  was 
much  used  in  food  for  cattle.     Even  mangel-wurzel  was  thrown  in 
the  shade  by  the  great  nutritious  qualities  of  this  refuse.     Referring 
to  the  third  point,  he  saw  nothing  to  prevent  Ireland  and  Gneat 
Britain  from  participating  in  the  benefits  which  attended  this  enter- 
prise.    In  1851  an  attempt  was  made  to  introduce  this  branch  of 
industry  into  Ireland.     Although  it  failed  it  was  very  encouraging 
in  its  results  to  those  who  were  connected  with  it.    The  weight  of 
raw  material  which  Irish  soil  was  capable  of  producing  varied  from 
sixteen  to  forty  tons  per  statute  acre.     The  root  might  be  grown  at 
an  outlay  of  from  8«.  to  10^.  per  ton,  and  the  manufacture  [would 
cost  from   I65.   to  17^.  per  ton,  which  must  leave  a  very  large 
per  centage  of  profit  to  the  cultivators  and  manufacturers.    It  was 
the  duty  of  those  who  had  the  interest  of  Ireland  at  heart  to  advance 
this  object. 

Mr.  Abthub  Cleart  read  a  paper  ''On  the  organisation  of 
industry,  with  a  view  to  cheap  production."  The  industry  of 
Europe  had  now  entered  on  an  era  of  open  markets  under  a  regime 
of  reciprocity.  Competition  decided  who  should  command  the 
custom  of  the  consumer,  and  commercial  supremacy  consequently 
belonged  to  the  cheap  producer.  Was  our  industry  organised  in 
such  a  manner  as  to  comply  with  the  conditions  of  cheap  produc- 
tion? Labour  and  capital  were  at  war,  each  contending  for  the 
mastery.  Hitherto,  capital  went  ih  search  of  labour;  in  future, 
co-operative  credit  would  go  in  search  of  capital.  Between  the  two 
forms  of  organisation  there  was  a  co-operative  system,  which  ho 
advocated  as  most  suitable  under  the  present  circumstances — namely, 
the  co-operation  of  capital  and  labour  on  equal  terms,  on  the  basis 
of  an  equitable  distribution  of  property,  after  certain  definite  pro- 
portions, with  a  superadded  contract,  ensuring  the  workman  minimum 
wages. 

DISCUSSION. 

The  CdACBMAN !  (John  Mulholknd,  Esq.)  The  question  i^hich  comes  l)efore  tU 
is  one,  no  doubt,  of  vexy  g^eat  difficulty,  for  -while  vre  must  all  agree  that  nothing 
can  be  more  desirable  than  to  extend  the  manufactures  of  Ireland,  I  think  the 
belief  is  now  yery  generally  held  that  manufactures,  to  be  successful,  must  to  a 
great  extent  be  the  spontaneous  growth  of  natural  advantages,  or  they  will  not 
eventually  benefit  the  locality  in  which  they  may  be  fixed.  I  doubt  -whether  the 
linen  trade  can  be  extended  for  the  present.  The  production  seems  to  have 
reached  the  limit  of  demand.  Any  day  it  may  outrun  the  supply  of  flax ;  that  is 
chiefly  the  question  of  the  hour.  If  any  manufactures  -would  be  suited  to  those 
districts  of  Ireland  specially  wanting  in  manufactures,  it  seems  to  me  the  growth 
of  flax  should  be  the  first  step.    It  U  in  fact  one-half  the  manufacture.    It  is 
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iniennediaie  between  those  processes  purely  agricultural   and  those  that  ar6 

pnrely  mantifactaral,  and  it  wonld  be  a  very  good  preparation  for  the  people  wbD 

haye  hitherto  been  accostomed  to  agriculture  that  they  should  engage  in  Iheie 

more  complex  processes.    As  to  the  possibility  of  extending  the  woollen  trade  of 

Ireland,  I  do  not  belieye  any  good  result  would  flow  from  the  sugg^tion  of  Mr. 

Ewart,  that  there  should  be  exclusive  dealing.    I  think  a  trade  to  be  sound  and 

ultimately  advantageous,  must  rest  entirely  upon  its  own  merits.     Some  people 

object  to  the  efforts  made  for  the  cultivation  of  flax,  that  it  is  an  interference  with 

the  politico-economical  law  that  demand  should  always  precede  supply.    I  don't 

think  it  is  an  interference  with  that  principle.    My  idea  of  the  law  is  that 

demand  will  stimulate  effort,  so  as  to  produce  supply,  and  the  very  action  we  are 

now  taking  is  the  effect  of  the  existence  of  that  law. 

Mr.  P.  H.  Rathboks  :  As  far  as  I  understand,  the  great  want  of  the  time  is  the 
growth  of  flax,  rather  than  its  manufacture.  Now,  two  or  three  years  ago,  I  wss 
anxious  to  ascertain  what  quantity  of  flax  flbre  was  wanted  here,  with  a  view  to 
see  whetiier  it  was  possible  to  grow  it  in  Algiers.  The  climate  there  is  vexy 
peculiar,  that  is  to  say,  the  winter  is  very  pleasant,  and  there  is  a  good  deal  ii 
rain.  The  climate  is  not  unlike  that  of  Ireland  during  summer.  Flax  is  there 
indigenous ;  it  grows  with  great  fertility  even  in  the  hedges.  A  relative  of  mine 
tried  rotting  flax  there,  and  sent  several  samples  to  this  country ;  amongst  other 
places  to  l^lfast.  It  was  foxmd  that  the  flax  brought  very  fair  prices,  higher 
prices  than  are  usually  paid.  It  was  not  tried  in  such  quantities  as  to  prove 
whether  the  character  of  the  fibre  was  sufficiently  strong.  There  is  this  difficulty 
in  Algiers — I  do  not  think  the  French  are  good  colonists.  We  want  not  only 
people  to  buy  fluL  there,  but  we  want  it  to  Im  gprown  there.  The  Frenchman 
does  not  understand  that  if  you  embark  in  a  new  enterprise  he  shall  share  the 
risk  with  you.  He  wants  you  to  take  all  the  risk,  and  he  vdll  take  all  the 
mroflt.  He  wants  you  to  pay  good  prices  before  the  experiment  is  fairly  tried. 
The  consequence  is  that  the  experiment  is  not  fairly  tried.  If  some  one 
thoroughly  competent  could  be  sent  out  to  see  the  capabilities  of  the  country, 
the  result,  I  believe,  would  be  worth  the  trouble  and  expense.  It  must,  how- 
ever, be  somebody  who  not  only  thoroughly  understands  flas^  but  is  com- 
petent to  speak  the  language,  and  to  sympathise  with  the  disposition  of  the 
people. 

Mr.  Buboes  thought  that  the  question  of  supplying  to  the  army  linen  clothes, 
the  produce  of  Irish  manufacture,  should  be  urged  on  the  Government.  The 
soldiers  of  the  militia  were  supplied  with  three  suits,  two  of  undress  and  one  of 
full  dress,  all  made  of  clotb.  The  men  were  entitled  to  these  at  the  end  of  their 
five  years'  service,  and  they  generally  sold  the  cloth  jackets  for  a  small  sum. 
He  proposed  that  these  undress  jackets  should  be  of  linen. 

Mr.  BAnucHSON  thought  that  the  manufacture  of  beetroot,  which  had  proved 
such  a  success  on  the  continent,  which  had  doubled  the  price  of  labour,  and 
doubled  tho  value  of  the  soil,  wherever  it  has  been  tried,  ought  to  be  tried  again 
in  Ireland,  notwithstanding  previous  failures. 

Mr.  Buboes  :  If  land  proprietors  could  bo  got  to  encourage  their  tenants  to 
grow  beetroot,  would  capitalists  bo  found  willing  to  undertake  the  manufacture 
of  it? 

Mr.  Babucqson  :  You  as  an  Irishman  should  answer  that  question.  I  think 
they  would.  London,  which  until  lately — two  years  ago— has  always  fought  shy 
of  beetroot,  has  now  gone  into  it  determinedly  and  uses  it  largely.  It  is  pre- 
ferred to  cane.  Formerly  it  was  paid  two  shillings  under  cane,  but  now  it  not 
only  obtains  the  full  price  of  cane  sugar,  but  sometimes  realises  sixpence  more. 
[Mr.  Rathbone  :  May  I  ask  if  there  is  not  a  prohibitive  tax  in  France  ?]  I  htvo 
mentioned  that  three  shillings  are  in  some  instances  paid  on  sugar  from  Havana 
and  Rio  de  Janeiro.  Home  grown  sugar  is  put  in  the  same  position  as  the 
foreign  article.  There  has  been  a  time  when  the  colonial  and  shipping  interests 
wanted  Government  altogether  to  abolish  it.  That,  however,  was  not  carried, 
and  still  they  pay  three  shillings  more  than  colonial  sugar  pays.  [The  Chaibxax  : 
Then  there  is  no  protection  to  beetroot  sugar  in  France  ?]  There  is  not  directly. 
[The  Chaibman  :  In  Belgium  is  there  any  P]  I  have  not  got  the  exact  rates  in 
Belgium.    On  the  whole  beetroot  sugar  can  bo  manufactured  as  easily  as  cane, 
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And  in  many  instances  the  quality  is  better.  It  is  far  better  than  Brazil  or 
^yapilla.  sngar.  [The  Chaulmait  :  It  could  not  compete  successfully  with  cane 
sugar  unless  the  beet  produced  more  saccharine  matter.]  Cane  requires  longer 
time  to  mature  than  beetroot.  All  that  is  found  in  the  report  to  GoTemment. 
[Mr.  BuKOBB :  Is  it  your  opinion  that  it  can  be  produced  cheaper  than  cane 
sug^  ?]  Decidedly.  If  it  can  be  produced  as  cheaply  in  Oermany  why  not 
here  ?  [The  Chatkman  :  What  class  of  soil  does  it  require  ?]  Rich  sandy  loam. 
Tou  must  also  take  into  consideration  that  the  wheat  that  is  produced  after  beet 
is  a  rery  much  larger  crop  than  after  any  other  crop.  [Mr.  Bxtsgeb  :  Would  it 
suit  the  boggy  parts  of  Ireland  ?]  I  do  not  think  it  would.  I  think  the  county 
of  Cork  in  Ireland  and  Devonshire  in  England  would  be  most  suitable.  [The 
Chaibxan  :  Are  there  any  excise  regulations  in  England  to  impose  an  artificial 
barrier  ?]  None  whatever,  but  it  is  only  within  the  last  few  years  that  it  has 
attracted  attention  here.  I  introduced  it  myself  in  1855.  The  beetroot  im- 
ported into  England  is  about  100,000  tons,  and  besides  a  great  deal  of  the  sugar 
imported  is  manufactured  from  beetroot.  [Mr.  Rathbons  :  I  think  the  sugar  I 
have  seen  in  France  lacked  colour.  It  had  a  want  of  brightness.  There  is  a 
certain  deadness  about  it.  Is  that  owing  to  the  nature  of  beetroot  sugart  or  is  it 
owing  to  the  refining?]  It  is  the  mode  of  manufacturing  it  for  the  French 
market.  The  French  do  not  like  it  crystallised,  they  like  it  dark^  which  the 
English  do  not. 

Mr.  Foster  Coivnor  said  that  a  few  years  since  the  experiment  of  making  beet- 
root sugar  was  tried  at  Hillsborough,  but  the  Government  put  an  end  to  it  on  the 
ground  of  the  injury  that  would  be  done  to  the  customs'  duty. 

Mr.  Sfoal:  When  the  custom  rules  were  established,  the  manufacture  of 
indigexy>us  sugar  was  not  contemplated.  Whon  a  manufacture  was  introduced, 
promising  to  interiere  with  the  revenue,  it  was  natural  that  the  Grovemment  should 
mtervene  either  to  place  the  manufacture  on  a  par  with  imported  sugar,  or  to 
prohibit  it  altogether.  The  alternative,  I  believe,  was  put  to  Mr.  Robertson  and 
Mr.  Bradshaw,  and  from  the  rude  and  imperfect  manner  in  which  the  experiments 
were  tried,  they  thought  they  were  not  able  to  compete,  and  it  was  given  up. 
The  reg^ulations  made  by  Government  were  highly  favourable ;  the  only  condition 
imposed  being  the  presence  of  an  excise  officer  to  see  what  was  done,  and  to  put 
the  sugar  issued  from  the  works  in  the  scale  of  custom  regulations.  The  instruc- 
tions to  the  excise  officers  were,  that  they  were  in  no  way  to  interiere  with  the 
manufacture.  The  experiment  no  doubt  failed.  It  was  gone  about  with  inade- 
quate means,  everything  was  done  at  the  wrong  time,  and  the  management  was  as 
bad  as  it  could  be.  It  was  no  fair  trial  of  the  success  of  the  manufacture.  The 
question  whether  it  would  succeed  here  seems  to  mo  to  be  narrowed  down  to 
this — In  the  production  of  the  raw  material  here,  do  we  stand  in  as  favourable 
circumstances  as  France  ?  Mr.  Baruchson  shows  that  the  proportion  of  saccharine 
matter  in  the  beetroot  produced  in  this  country  was  considerably  in  excess  of  the 
proportion  obtained  on  the  continent.  I  think  that  result  seems  to  settle  the 
question  as  to  the  adaptation  of  the  soil  of  Ireland  for  the  growth  of  the  raw 
material  As  to  the  facilities  for  growing  it,  there  is  not  a  gentleman  connected 
with  farming  here,  who  does  not  know  that  Silesian  beet  is  a  dass  ef  mangold 
wurzel,  and  that  it  is  produced  in  this  country. 

Mr.  IVart  said  that  he  had  not  intended  in  his  paper  to  advocate  giving  a 
higher  price  to  an  Irish  manufacturer  than  to  an  English  or  Scotch  one,  but, 
things  being  equal,  the  Irish  manufacture  should  be  encouraged.  He  mooted  the 
question,  whether  it  was  well  that  manufactures  should  be  aggregated  in  one  part 
of  the  country ;  whether,  looking  to  the  supply  of  food  and  the  rate  of  wages,  it 
would  not  be  better  that  they  should  be  dispersed  over  the  kingdom. 

Mr.  Clkart  thought  that  the  answer  to  the  question  raised  by  Mr.  Ewart  was 
to  be  found  in  the  failure  to  establish  cotton  factories  in  Ireland.  It  was  the 
general  opinion  among  men  who  had  investigated  the  matter,  that  manufacturing 
industries  succeeded  better  on  a  large  scale. 

3Ir.  David  Smith  :  There  are  some  who  think  that  the  interests  of  the  linen 
and  the  wool  trade  would  clash.  I  do  not  think  so,  we  have  abundance  of  raw 
material  for  both.  There  are  plenty  of  hills,  where,  if  the  landlords  or  the 
Government  would  drain  them,  we  should  soon  havo  pasture  for  sheep,  where  now 
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there  is  nothing  but  heather  and  wild  briers.  We  hare  plenty  of  pure  water 
thronghout  the  country,  and  small  mills  would  do.  If  we  can  produce  wool  cheap 
we  shall  haye  sale.  I  hope  that  small  capitalists  will  enter  on  the  woollen  trade, 
and  try  to  develop  the  trade  of  Ireland  in  that  direction. 

-  Hr.  BuBOBB  said  that  before  manufactures  could  be  extended  in  Ireland,  thers 
must  be  a  better  education,  especially  among  the  agricultural  claas,  and  also 
greater  security. 

Mr.  John  Lowbt  thought  that  there  was  a  want  of  supply  of  raw  material  in 
Ireland,  both  for  the  linen  and  the  woollen  manufacture.  He  could  not  belioTe 
that  the  two  would  clash,  as  they  were  worked  side  by  side  in  Yorkshire. 

Mr.  Stbwabt  Shook:  I  went  to  Scotland  some  time  ago  to  make  inquiries  on 
this  subject.  I  met  a  small  manufacturer  who  explained  to  me  the  different 
processes  under  which  the  weaving  was  gone  through,  and  how  very  easily  they 
can  bo  done.  Our  linen,  of  course,  requires  a  great  doal  of  preparation,  but  I 
was  astonished  to  find  that  the  yam,  as  it  came  from  the  spinner,  was  put  into 
the  loom  without  the  slightest  preparati(m.  The  process  seems  altogether  very 
simple.  To  spin  yams  and  to  put  up  a  weaving  factory,  would  require  capital, 
but  I  have  not  the  slightest  doubt  tnat  the  weaving  itself  could  be  carried  on 
successfully.  I  am  certain  there  is  sufficient  wool  in  this  country  to  keep  manu- 
facturers going  to  a  very  large  extent.  In  Belfast  alone  there  is  a  large  quantity 
of  wool,  but  there  seem  to  bo  very  few  parties  buying  it.  I  believe  small  manu- 
factories  could  be  easily  got  up  in  this  country.  The  gentleman  I  have  referred 
to  had  only  twelve  looms,  and  these  cost,  on  an  average,  £2  10«.,  or  say  £8  sterling 
each.  He  has  been  very  successful,  and  I  know  now  that  he  is  buUding  a  very 
extensive  place,  and  putting  in  power-looms.  I  think  no  branch  of  industry  conld 
be  more  successfully  brought  into  Ireland  than  woollens,  as  there  is  plenty  of  good 
water.  [Mr.  Buboibs:  Is  woollen  spinning  an  expensive  process?]  Xo,  not 
expensive  ;  but  to  be  successful  we  must  compete  with  Scotland,  and  introduce  an 
article  equal  in  style  and  finish  to  the  production  of  that  country.  As  for  adopting 
a  system  of  nationality  for  the  productions  of  Ireland,  I  don't  believe  it  woidd  be 
of  any  use. 

Mr.  Shbbiff  advocated  some  inquiries  as  to  the  system  pursued  in  England  for 
the  cultivation  of  flax,  where,  though  the  production  was  much  less,  it  had  been 
more  successfuL 


GOVERNMENT  AND  THE  RAILWAYS. 

What  Action^  if  antfy  ought  the  Government  to  take  with  regard 

to  Railways  f 

In  addition  to  the  paper  by  Mr.  Edwin  Chadwick,  C.B.,  printed 
at  p.  593. 

Mr.  William  Ogilbt  argued :  First,  that  the  assumption  of  the 
management  of  the  Irish  railways  by  the  Goveiiiment  should  be 
compulsory  ;  second,  that  the  administration  should  be  conducted 
by  commissioners  appointed  by  the  Government,  and  directly  under 
the  control  of  the  Board  of  Trade  ;  third,  that  the  paid  up  share 
capital  of  each  company  should  be  converted  into  stock,  bearing  5 
per  cent,  per  annum  interest,  and  distributed  among  the  actual 
shareholders  in  proportion  to  the  amount  of  their  several  interests, 
determined  by  the  ratio  which  the  market  value  of  their  £100  shares 
bore  to  £100  sterling  ;  fourth,  that  the  debts,  liabilities,  etc.,  of  each 
company  should  be  assumed  by  the  Government,  similarly  converted 
into  stock  at  5  per  cent,  interest,  and  either  retained  by  the  Govern- 
ment, or  issued  at  par,  as  might  be  deemed  expedient;  fifth,  that 
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the   profits  derived   from  such  issue  should  be  expended  on  the 
thorough  repair  of  the  different  lines,  providing  additional  plant, 
etc.     In  regard  to  the  consolidation  and  transfer  of  stock,  he  pro- 
posed— first,  that  the  whole  share  capital,  debts,  and  liabilities  of 
the  several  companies  having  been  ascertained  and   converted  as 
above,  should  be  amalgamated  and  consolidated  into  one  aggregate 
stock,  to  be  called  ''  Irish  railway  stock,"  to  bear  the  same  rate  of 
interest,  commencing  at  £5  per  cent.,  and  increasing  from  time  to 
time  as  explained  afterwards.     According  to  the  present  statistics  of 
the  whole  capital  stock,  amountiug  to  £20,000,000  and  the  gross 
earnings  to  £1,700,000  per  annum,  the  net  reserve  would  pay  5  per 
cent,  (after  deducting  40  per  cent,  for  working  expenses),  leaving  a 
balance   of    £20,000,    which    must  greatly   increase    by   superior 
management  and  improved  traffic.  Second,  that  the  whole  aggregate 
amount  of  Irish  railway  stock  thus  determined  should  be  reissued 
on  bonds  of  £500,  £100,  and  £50,  with  coupons  attached  for  the 
half-yearly  dividends ;  third,  that  these  bonds  should  be  transferable 
either  by  simple  endorsement,  or  from  hand  to  hand  like  bank 
notes,  payable  to  bearer.     With  regard  to  their  management  and 
future  development,  he  proposed — first,  that  the  existing  lines  should 
be  managed  by  a  board  of  commissioners  appointed  and  controlled  as 
above-mentioned  ;  second,  that  all  new  lines  should  be  formed  only 
with  the  sanction  and  by  the  authority  of  the  commissioners,  and 
wheo  completed  should  be  worked  at  the  same  fares  as  the  general 
system  for   such   period  as  might  be  required  to  determine  ihear 
value,  and  afterwards  amalgamated  with  the  general  system ;  third, 
that  the  general  tariff  of  all  lines  should  be  equalised  over  the  whole 
country,  and  fixed  from  time  to  time  at  such  rates  as  should  be  found 
moderate  and  remunerative,  including  a  fair  and  reasonable  reduc- 
tion of  existing  fares  ;   fourth,  that,  having  due  regard  to  these 
circumstances,  the  profits  derived  from  increased  traffic  should  be 
partly  devoted  to  the  conservation  of  the  permanent  way,  bridges, 
stations,  rolling  stock,  etc.,  over  the  whole  system,  and  partly  to  the 
accumulation  of  dividends  on   the   bonds,  provided   that  no   such 
dividend  should  exceed  7^d,  per  cent. ;  fifth,  that  no  increase  of 
capital  should  be  promoted  under  any  circumstances  for  maintenance 
or  repairs,  but  that  these  and  all  other  charges  necessary  for  working 
the  different  lines  of  the  system  should  be  borne  out  of  revenue  alone, 
it  being  understood  that  all  the  lines  should  have  been  previously 
put  into  thorough  working  order  at  the  commencement  of  the 
Government  management. 

Mr.  J.  J.  MuRPHT  also  read  a  paper  on  this  question.  His 
proposal  was,  that  the  State  should  guarantee  the  interest  on  the 
debts  of  such  railways  as  could  offer  sufficiently  good  security,  and 
employ  the  saving  in  interest  due  to  the  more  favourable  rate  at 
which  the  State  could  borrow  as  a  sinking  fund  for  the  purchase  of 
the  railway.  Supposing  the  case  of  a  railway  having  a  debenture 
debt  equal  to  a  third  of  the  share  capital ;  then  if  the  saving  by  the 
better  terms  on  which  the  State  could  borrow  was  taken  at  1  per 
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cent.,  and  the  interest  on  the  sinking  fund  estimated  at  3}  per  cent, 
the  railway  would,  by  the  action  of  the  sinking  fund,  become  the 
property  of  the  State  at  the  end  of  79  years,  or,  if  the  interest  were 
calculated  at  3  per  cent.,  in  87  years.  Mr.  Murphy  proposed  to 
make  such  an  arrangement  on  the  part  of  the  Government  with  the 
debenture-holders  and  shareholders  of  the  railways  as  would  place 
the  sinking  fund  beyond  the  power  of  future  Grovemments  to  use  for 
any  other  purpose.  The  proposed  arrangement  would  not  prejudice 
the  right  of  Parliament  to  purchase  the  railways  at  any  time  before 
they  were  bought  up  by  the  action  of  the  sinking  fund. 

DISCUSSION. 

Mr.  JoHV  Noble  (London^ :  The  papers  read  on  this  qnestion,  it  appears  to 
me,  all  assamed  the  point  at  issue.    The  question  proposed  was,  what  action, 
if  any,  should  the  Gk>Temment  take  respecting  railways.    I  wish  to  confine  the 
^Uscussion  within  due  limits  and  not  to  enter  upon  the  consideration  of  plans  for 
the  purchase  of  the  railways  before  the  point  is  settled  whether  tiie  Government 
should  purchase  the  railways  or  not.    None  of  the  papers  read  have  proved  tliat 
the  railways  would  be  managed  better  by  the  State  than  by  companies.    Tbe 
only  instance  of  a  Government  department  well  managed  is  the  Post  (Office,  and 
even  with  respect  to  it  if  all  the  expenses  were  defrayed  out  of  Post  Office  re- 
venue the  account  would  not  show  a  favourable  commercial  balance.    The  Post 
Office  buildings  were  defrayed  partly  out  of  the  Consolidated  Fund,  and  partly 
from  local  sources,  and  no  rent  is  charged  to  the  Post  Office  accounts.    Every 
other  department  of  the  State  is  confessedly  mismanaged.    In  Mr.  Chadwick's 
pi^r  it  was  said  that  no  Government  could  have  existed  under  such  gigantic 
mismanagement  as  has  characterized  our  railways.    Government  management  is 
confesseduy  bad  and  expensive.    I  have  some  acquaintance  with  merdiants  and 
manufacturers  having  Government  contracts,  all  of  whom  declare  that  if  they 
managed  their  offices  as  the  Government  do  their  various  departments  of  the 
State,  not  one  of  them  would  keep  out  of  the  Gazette  longer  than  six  months. 
Hr.  Cbadwick*s  paper  was  written  from  the  official  stand-point.    According  to 
him  every  department  of  human  action  should  be  managed  for  the  whole  kingdom 
by  a  Board  of  three  Commissioners  sitting  in  London.    He  declared  that  tbe 
Prussian  system  of  administration  was  the  best  in  Europe.    It  might  be  from  his 
point  of  view,  but  it  is  a  system  utterly  opposed  to  all  our  notions  and  ideas.  There 
is  something  higher  than  mere  good  administration,  and  Mr.  Chadwick  lost  sight 
of  the  important  fact  that  in  many  respects  it  is  better  for  a  man  to  act  even  im- 
perfectly than  to  have  his  actions  regulated  for  him  even  perfectly  by  others.    I 
think  that  no  case  has  been  made  out  for  the  purchase  of  the  Irish  flailways  by 
the  State.    The  main  grievance  set  out  in  all  the  papers  is  the  number  of  com- 
panies, and  consequently  tbe  large  staff  of  mananng  directors  and  engineers, 
and  other  officials  employed.    That  evil,  however,  I  maintain,  does  not  require 
the  interference  of  the  Government.    The  London  and  North  Western  Railway 
Company  is  a  company  formed  by  the  amalgamation  of  several  small  companies, 
and  Irish  shareholders  ought  to  be  as  able  to  amalgamate  together  for  their  own 
advantages  as  the  shareholders  in  railways  in  the  sister  country.    The  amalga- 
mation of  several  of  these  companies  is,  no  doubt,  necessary,  but  it  has  not  even 
been  proved  that  Government  management  would  be  more  economical  than  the 
present  system.    The  advocates  of  the  purchase  of  railways  by  the  State  ought 
to  show  a  strong  and  overwhelming  necessity  for  such  a  course.    They  ought  to 
prove  that  the  evils  of  which  they  now  complain  could  not  be  remedied  except  by 
State  intervention,  and  that  the  purchase  of  the  railways  by  the  State  would  prove 
a  remedy.    The  true  function  of  Government  is  the  protection  of  personal  liberty, 
and  the  right  of  every  man  to  enjoy  his  own  property.    "Wherever  that  limit  is 
transgressed  it  is  done  at  great  risk.    In  my  opinion  the  best  mode  in  which  the 
present  evils  of  Irish  railways  could  be  remedied  is  for  the  people  themselves 
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to  combine  and  carry  out  that  amalgamation  which  they  are  now  asking  the 
Government  to  do  for  them. 

Mr.  William  Bottomlbt  (Belfast) :  I  have  no  objection  to  discnss  the  ques- 
tion in  the  form  Mr.  Noble  puts  it,  but  I  wish  to  look  at  the  matter,  not  only  on 
the  side  of  the  railway  directors  and  shareholders,  but  in  the  interest  of  the 
public.  It  requires  no  argument  to  prove  that  the  facilities  of  communication 
between  the  several  parts  of  the  kingdom  by  means  of  railways,  and  the  cheap- 
ness of  the  passenger  fares  and  rates  on  goods  are  among  those  things  which 
conduce  essentially  to  the  well  being  and  general  prosperity  of  the  country.  The 
question  is  whether  we  have,  or  have  not,  those  facilities  afforded  by  the  present 
system  of  railway  management.  I  believe  the  almost  universal  verdict  is  that 
we  have  not,  and  that  a  change  is  imperatively  required.  The  principal  evils  we 
are  suffering  from  are  a  want  of  economy  in  railway  management,  and  of  such 
co-operation  as  would  secure  the  due  accommodation  of  the  public.  In  regard 
to  the  want  of  accommodation  many  flagrant  examples  could  be  given.  If  you 
wish  to  leave  Mullingar,  for  instance,  and  come  to  Belfast,  you  leave  at 
half-past  ten  in  the  morning  and  arrive  here  at  a  quarter  to  seven,  or,  you  take 
for  that  short  distance  almost  equal  the  amount  of  time  from  Liverpool  to 
London,  and  what  is  the  reason  of  this  ?  The  reason  \a  that  you  have  three 
railways  to  travel  upon,  and  you  have  two  hours  to  remain  in  Cavan  at  the  end 
of  one  line  before  a  train  on  the  next  line  starts,  or  you  will  find  that  a  train 
was  just  started  a  few  minutes  before  you  arrived.  The  large  number  of  inde- 
pendent railways,  each  with  its  staff  of  directors,  and  secretaries,  and  engineers 
cause  unnecessary  expense,  and  their  conflicting  interests  int^ere  with  the 
proper  management  of  the  trains.  Then,  in  regard  to  fares,  these  are  unneces- 
sarily high,  and  the  system  of  return  tickets  is  condemned  as  placing  obstacles  in 
the  way  of  commercial  travellers  and  others  proceeding  to  different  parts  of  the 
country,  who  are  placed  at  a  disadvantage  in  comparison  with  those  who  return 
by  the  same  route  to  the  place  whence  they  had  started.  Objections  have  been 
made  to  the  purchase  of  the  Irish  railways  by  the  Government,  because  the 
Government  would  be  thus  called  upon  to  do  for  us  what  we  ought  to  do  for 
ourselves,  but  the  objection,  in  my  opinion,  is  groundless.  We  have  no  means  of 
bringing  about  the  reforms  needed  in  railway  management.  Railways  are  vir- 
tually a  monopolv,  and  in  this  fact  is  contained  the  refutation  of  the  fallacy  that 
if  Government  might  advantageously  direct  the  railways  of  the  kingdom,  there 
is  no  reason  why  they  should  not  interfere  in  the  management  of  private  business 
generally.  The  limits  to  Government  interference  are  very  plain.  Wherever 
freedom  of  action  and  competition  are  possible  then  the  public  have  the  best 
security  that  they  obtain  a  commodity  at  a  fair  rate,  and  there  is  no  ground  for 
Government  interference;  but  in  the  case  of  a  monopoly — and  railways  are  neces- 
sarily such—it  is  safer  for  the  public  that  the  monopoly  should  be  in  the  hands 
of  the  Government  than  of  private  individuals.  And  this  objection  has  been 
urged,  namely,  that  there  has  been  frequent  mismanagement  in  many  Govern- 
ment departments.  That  is  quite  true,  but  the  case  of  the  Government  manage- 
ment of  railways  is  by  no  means  analogous.  Every  day  the  management  of  the 
railways  must  be  conducted  under  the  eyes  of  the  public,  and  no  mistake  can 
take  place  without  its  being  instantly  observed  by  some  one,  and  attention  called 
to  it.  I  have  heard  of  no  objection  to  the  proposal  that  the  Government  should 
purchase  the  Irish  railways  that  does  not  admit  of  an  easy  and  conclusive 
answer,  and  I  might  state  to  this  Section  that  the  Council  of  the  Belfast  Chamber 
of  Commerce,  of  which  I  am  a  member,  having  carefully  considered  the  whole 
subject,  and  having  had  the  assistance  of  their  Member  of  Parliament  (Mr. 
Lanyon)  in  regard  to  the  financial  details,  have  come  to  the  conclusion  of 
giving  their  support  to  the  project. 

Mr.  Joseph  Fisher  (Waterford) :  The  object  of  the  discussion  is  the  ex- 
pediency of  the  State  purchasing  the  railways.  Mr.  Noble  seemed  to  depre- 
cate the  interference  of  the  State  as  if  the  State  were  an  abstract  objective 
body.  Now,  the  State  is  simply  a  collection  of  individuals  the  majority  of 
whom  make  the  laws.  Railway  companies  are  in  effect  committees  of  the 
people,  empowered  by  law  to  do  certain  acts,  and  limited  to  certain  dutiei. 
It  u  from  the  law  that  they  derive  their  power,  and  they  have  accepted  tiM 
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Aots  of  Parliament  under  a  restriction  that  has  not  been  generally  referred 
to.     In  1844  a  General  Act  was  passed,  which  authorized  the  Treasury  to 
purchase  any  railway  at  the  end  of  21  years.    We  are  not  now  considering  the 
abstract  proposition  that  was  decided  by  the  Act  of  1844,  nor  are  we  at  issue 
either  as  to  the  rights  of  the  State  or  the  ndlway  companies.    Both  are  defined, 
and  all  we  have  to  consider  is  the  expediency  of  purchasing  the  railways.    The 
question  is  not  restricted  to  the  Irish  railways,  but  I  trust  the  Department  will 
allow  me  to  refer  to  them  by  way  of  illustration.    The  capital  authorized  to  be 
raised  for  all  the  Irish  railways  was  £85,909,491,  and  here  I  may  remark  that  the 
London  and  North  Western  Railway,  which  is  managed  by  one  Board,  has  a 
capital  of  over  forty  millions.    The  capital  which  was  raised  was  thus  divided  — 
ordinary  share    capital,  £14,631,724 ;    preference   ditto,  £5,787,131 ;     loans, 
£5,986,246 ;  total,  £26,895,100.    There  are  five  companies  in  England,  each  of 
which  is  managed  by  a  single  Board  of  Directors,  whose  capital  exceeds  the 
entire  sum  actually  raised  in  Ireland.    Therefore,  large  as  it  looks  it  is  really  not 
80  very  alarming.    The  total  receipts  of  the  Irish  railways  amounted  in  1865  to 
£1,737,061,  out  of  which  the  sum  paid  for  working  expenses  was  £809,914,  leaving 
a  net  sum  available  for  dividend  of  £927,145.    This  is  ^ual  to  3^  per  cent,  on 
the  whole  capital.    If  the  Act  of  1844  were  applied  to  the  Irish  railways,  Qovem- 
.ment  must  purchase  the  sum  avidlable  for  dividends,  and  the  question  which  has 
arisen,  and  upon  which  the  Railway  Ck)mmis8ion  must  apply  their  attention,  is 
the  accuracy  of  the  net  earnings.    Had  companies  charged  to  capital  sums 
which  ought  to  have  been  charged  to  revenue?    Had  they  kept  their  lines  and 
rolling  stock  in  good  repair  ?    Until  these  points  could  be  decided  .they  could 
not  say  what  is  the  sum  to  be  purchased ;  but  assmning  the  amounts  to  be  ooirect 
the  State  would  under  the  Act  of  1844  have  to  pay  the  railway  proiffiet<»rs  25 
years  purchase  of  £927,000.    This  would  be  £23,175,000.    Mr.  Dayman,  a  good 
authority,  has  valued  it  at  £22,000,000,  which  I  believe  is  about  correct.    The 
railway  proprietary  would  get  £3,000,000  less  than  the  capital  they  had  raised, 
but  as  the  loans  and  preference  shares  must  be  taken  at  par,  the  loss  would  of  course 
fhll  upon  the  original  shareholders,  who  would  get  only  £11,500,000  for  shares  re- 
presenting £14,631,000.  I  do  not  bind  myself  to  the  accuracy  of  these  figures,  but 
they  are  taken  from  published  returns.    Reference  has  been  made  to  turnpike 
roads ;  but  they  have  been  brought  up  and  maintained  by  the  public  fdnds,  and 
the  same  reason  would  apply  to  railroads.    If  any  question  arose  as  to  whether 
the  Government  should  work  the  railroads,  my  own  impression  is  that  Govern- 
ment ought  to  buy  the  railroads,  but  not  the  rolling  stock — that  it  ought  to  look 
for  contractors  who  would  provide  locomotives,  carriages,  and  waggons — that 
the  lines  should  1)e  divided  into  four  or  five  lots,  and  worked  at  a  tariff,  and 
under  a  time-table  provided  by  the  Government.    The  payment  might  be  a  per 
centage  of  the  receipts,  and  it  could  be  paid  weekly  to  the  revenue.    I  think  the 
small  agricultural  interests  which  are  growing  up,  and  which,  in  a  great  measure, 
depend  upon  the  rapid  and  cheap  transit  of  fish,  butter,  fresh  meat,  fresh  fish, 
and  fresh  eggs,  would  be  vastly  benefited  by  an  improved  railway  system,  and 
as  this  could  not  be  obtained  by  so  many  divided  boards,  I  think  Gfovemment 
should  take  all  into  its  hands.  I  consider  that  there  are  ample  funds  to  make  the 
railways  efficient,  and  I  think  that  the  attacks  made  on  Irish  nulway  directors 
are  not  deserved.    Ireland  is  only  part  of  the  empire,  with  a  ^minished  popu- 
lation, and  not  in  this  matter  to  be  compared  with  England  or  Scotland,  which 
are  increasing  in  numerical  strength,  and  where  railways  have  more  people  to 
carry,  and  more  produce  to  convey.    I  think  when  it  is  seen  that  the  average 
working  expenses  of  the  Irish  railways  is  45  per  cent.,  and  those  of  the  London 
and  North  Western  about  the  same,  the  Irish  Boards  are  not  so  much  to  blame. 
If  Government  took  up  the  lines  it  might  make  considerable  rednction  on  the 
tariff ;  but  it  ought  to  make  all  these  changes  with  a  reasonable  prospect  that 
they  would  pay.    I  believe  that  judicious  reductions  would  more  than  compen- 
sate, and  I  hope  such  a  plan  of  purchasing  the  railways  will  be  carried  into  effect 
as  will  conduce  to  the  general  prosperity  of  all  classes  in  the  country. 

Mr.  J.  A.  MowATT  [Dublin) :  I  opposed  in  the  Statistical  Society  of  Dublin 
tne  project  for  the  purchase  of  railways  by  Government,  and  to-day  I  have  heard 
nothing  satisfactory  in  the  support  of  such  a  proposition.    What  is  the  real 
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qaestion  at  issue  here  ?  A  number  of  gentlemen  interested  in  the  disposing  of  a  few 
bad  paying  lines  on  which  they  have  shares,  want  the  Oovemment  to*  bay  up 
the  whole  of  the  railways,  and  then  others  urge  reduced  fares,  and  tie  result 
would  be,  between  high  purchase  money  and  reduced  fares,  a  loss  to  the  GKiYeni- 
ment,  which  must  be  paid  out  of  the  consolidated  fund,  or  raised  by  a  special 
tax  on  Ireland,  and  the  great  mass  of  the  people  would  then  be  burdened  with 
taxes  to  benefit  a  few.  That  is  the  real  pith  of  the  question.  This  is  the  project, 
stripped  of  all  nonsense  thrown  around  it  to  blindfold  the  public.  But  it  is  said 
that  the  Irish  railways  are  not  paying.  I  deny  that,  and  will  prove  that  they  pay 
better  than  the  English.  I  will  prove  it  by  figures  in  the  presence  of  the  chair- 
men of  many  of  the  companies.  The  Great  Southern  and  Western  pays  6  per 
cent.,  and  it  was  next  to  promised  by  the  chairman  at  the  last  meeting  that  the 
next  dividend  would  be  C  per  cent.  The  Northern  Counties  line  pays  5  per 
cent.,  the  Western  line  4  and  4\  per  cent.,  the  Junction  Company  4\  per  crat., 
the  Dublin  and  Drogheda  4(  per  cent.,  the  Wicklow  and  Wexford  8  per  cent., 
the  Midland  Great  Western  3^  per  cent.,  with  good  prospects  of  an  increase,  and 
the  Dublin  and  Kingston  9^  per  cent.  These  are  the  dividends.  Where  are  the 
other  lines — the  non-paying  lines  ? — a  few  miles  here  and  there  only,  not  worth 
being  reckoned  in  the  matter.  Have  I  proved  that  the  Irish  are  paying  lines  w 
not  ?  Where  is  the  great  Irish  line  like  the  North  British,  or  the  London 
Chatham  and  Dover,  or  the  Great  Eastern,  bankrupt,  and  under  receivers  of  the 
Court  of  Chancery  ?  Often,  when  in  England,  I  have  had  to  defend  Irish  railway 
management  from  the  gross  misrepresentations  of  the  promoters  of  this  purdiase 
scheme.  Why  run  down  and  make  little  of  our  lines,  and  the  value  of  our  stock 
after  this  fashion  ?  If  ever  the  Government  really  comes  to  purchase  these  lines, 
which  are  considered  so  worthless  in  Ireland,  they  would  hear  the  claims  of  the 
proprietors,  which  would  surprise  them.  There  would  be  a  good  deal  of  higgling 
with  such  excellent  purchasers  as  the  Government,  before  the  directors  sold  their 
respective  lines.  Where  is  this  proposed  system  to  stop?  The  notion  that 
Government  ought  to  do  everything  for  the  people  requires  to  be  eradicated  fh>m 
Ireland  instead  of  being  fostered.  I  hope  now  that  except  those  who  are  blinded 
by  self-interest,  all  others  present  are  perfectly  satisfied  that  the  proposal  is 
absurd.  Holders  of  indifferent  railway  scrips  may  not  be  able  to  see  the  force  of 
the  arguments  I  have  made,  and  I  do  not  expect  they  will ;  but  at  a  time  when 
the  country  is  about  to  take  even  the  management  of  religion  out  of  the  hands 
of  the  State,  and  make  it  voluntary,  are  we  going  to  enter  upon  a  retrograde 
movement  in  business  and  ask  Government  to  become  public  carriers? 

Mr.  D.  K.  M'Causlajtd  (Belfast)  said  his  opinion  was  adverse  to  that  of 
several  of  the  speakers,  that  the  Irish  railways  should  be  purchased  by  the 
Government.  He  thought  that  if  they  looked  at  the  resolutions  passed  at  the 
various  meetings  referred  to,  (hey  would  find  that  the  meetings  were  principally 
composed  of  railway  shareholders  and  railway  directors,  but  if  they  asked 
the  opinion  of  the  public  they  would  find  that  the  public  had  exprmed  no 
opinion  on  the  matter  at  all.  The  Government  could  not  manage  the  ndlwavs 
so  well  as  local  managers  who  were  thoroughly  conFersant  with  the  wants  of  tne 
people  in  the  various  districts.  He  thought  it  would  be  a  great  mistake  for  the 
directors  of  the  various  lines  to  hand  over  their  property  to  the  Government,  and, 
on  the  contrary,  they  should  do  all  in  their  power  to  retain  the  management  in 
their  own  hands.  He  thought  there  should  be  something  done  in  the  way  of  the 
reduction  of  fares,  and  the  proposal  which  he  had  always  held,  and  which  in  his 
opinion  was  the  best,  was  that  the  Government  should,  if  practicable,  lend  money 
to  the  companies  at  8i  per  cent.,  by  which  they  ceuld  pav  off  bonds  held  at  a 
higher  rate,  and  in  this  way  the  Government  would  be  paying  nothing  out  of  the 
-pWikeia  of  others,  while  they  would  very  largely  assist  those  lines  not  in 
prosperous  circumstances.  This,  and  the  amalgamation  of  some  of  the  smidl 
lines  and  larger  ones  would,  in  his  opinion,  be  as  great  a  change  as  was  re- 
quired. 

Mr.  William  Oalt  (London) :  The  merits  of  the  subject  under  conrideration 
have  been  largely  discussed  throughout  Ireland  during  the  last  two  years,  and  the 
feeling  may  be  said  to  have  been  almost  invariably  in  favour  of  the  intervention  of 
the  State  by  the  purchase  of  all  the  Irish  lines.  It  will  be  remembered  that  in  the 
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autamn  of  last  year  a  public  meeting  was  oonyened  in  Belfast  coi^olntl  j  by  tlie 
Mayor,  tbe  President  of  the  Chamber  of  Commerce,  and  the  Chairman  of  the 
Harbour  Commiasioners,  and  that  meeting  not  only  arrived  at  the  nnanimoiB 
condosion  that  the  railways  should  be  purchased  by  the  State,  but  that  Irdand 
should  make  up  to  the  Treasury  any  loss  that  might  be  incurred  by  the  transaction, 
and  the  grand  jury  of  the  county  Antrim  subsequently  passed  similar  resolutions. 
This,  I  think,  sufficiently  shows  what  the  feeling  is  in  tUs  part  of  the  country. 
Meetings  have  likewise' been  held  in  many  of  the  counties,  and  in  nearly  all  of  the 
principal  cities  and  towns  in  Ireland,  where  similar  resolutions  were  passed  with 
scarcely  a  dissentient  voice.  What,  then,  is  the  crying  evil  of  the  Irish  system? 
It  is  the  division  into  some  thirty-five  small  companies,  working  not  only  with- 
out any  uniformity  of  arrangement  among  themselves,  but  unfortunately  too  often 
in  direct  antagonism  to  eadi  other,  doing  what  they  can  to  injure  their  rival*? 
toade.  It  was  said  by  Mr.  Noble  in  opening  this  discussion  that  the  remedy 
rested  with  the  companies  themselves,  and  that  there  was  nothing  to  prevent  them 
from  amalgamating.  Mr.  Noble,  as  an  Englishman,  argued  from  an  English 
point  of  view.  There  is  nothing  certainly  to  prevent  the  companies  from  amal- 
gamating, except  the  ^1,  but  as  they  have  not  the  will,  and  the  public  have  no 
power  over  them,  matters  must  remain  as  they  are  unless  Government  interpose. 
The  business  of  all  the  Irish  railways  does  not  amount  to  more  than  that  <^  a 
second-rate  English  company,  and  yet  there  are  about  400  directors,  and  about 
half  that  numY)er  of  engineers,  lawyers,  and  secretaries  engaged  in  the  manage- 
ment of  this  comparatively  small  business.  Let  us  now  glance  for  a  moment  at 
the  fares  charged  on  a  few  of  the  prindpal  railways  in  the  three  kingdoms.  On 
the  London  and  North  Western  line  the  fares  for  the  three  classes  per  100 
miles  are  16s.  8d.,  lis.  lid.,  and  7s.  lid. ;  the  Lancashire  and  Yorkshire,  lis., 
8s.  9d.,  and  4s.  Id. ;  the  Caledonian,  10s.  2d.,  9s.  4d.,  5s.  9d. ;  the  Great 
Southern  and  Western,  ISs.  4d.,  ISs.  9d.,  and  8s.  8d. ;  and  the  Midland  and  Great 
Western,  18s.  8d.,  14s.,  and  8s.  8d.,  whilst  tbe  London  Tilbury  and  Southend 
only  charge  8s.  7d.  for  first  class,  and  Os.  2d.  for  second  class.  These  are  fh)m 
the  last  returns  of  the  Board  of  Trade,  and  it  shows  the  extent  to  which  com- 
petition reduces  high  'charges  in  England,  whilst  the  remedy  is  wholly  wanting 
in  Ireland.  It  is  not  necessary  to  speak  of  fares  in  foreign  countries — th^  are 
much  lower  than  those  charged  in  this  country. 

Mr.  Lanyok,  M.P. :  The  discussion  which  has  taken  place  this  day  is  nearly 
altogether  in  favour  of  the  scheme  put  forward.  One  objection  made  to  the 
scheme  is  that  Irishmen  should  have  self-reliance.  Now  this  is  not  a  question  of 
self-reliance  at  all.  If  it  were  a  question  of  self-reliance,  I,  for  one,  would  de- 
precate consent  to  it  as  much  as  any  person  present.  I  have  heard  also  another 
objection  made  as  to  the  difficulty  of  local  management  under  it,  but  with  refer- 
ence to  any  scheme  of  the  kind,  local  management  must  form  a  part  of  tbe 
scheme  to  be  carried  out.  Then  again  another  objection  made  by  one  of  tbe 
speakers,  Mr.  Mowatt,  is  that  Irish  railways  pay  better  than  English  railways. 
Why,  surely,  that  is  one  of  the  best  arguments  that  Government  should  ti^e 

r)sses8ion  of  them,  for  the  litres  could  be  reduced,  and  handsome  dividends  paid, 
was  not  here  early  enough  to  hear  the  beginning  of  Mr.  Noble's  speech,  but  as 
far  as  I  did  hear  it,  he  made  no  tangible  objection  to  the  scheme.  It  certainly 
is  incumbent  on  those  who  promote  the  scheme  to  show  the  necessity  of  it,  and  I 
think  that  Mr.  Bottomley,  in  reply  to  Mr.  Noble,  showed  that  that  necessity  ex- 
isted, in  other  words  that  a  monopoly  should  not  be  in  the  hands  of  private 
individuals.  Is  it  desirable,  or  is  it  not,  that  the  fares  and  rates  should 
be  reduced?  I  believe  that  it  is  desirable  that  they  should  be  reduced. 
There  is  no  other  mode  than  that  proposed  by  which  this  can  be  done,  and 
I  am  prepared,  if  necessary,  to  show  by  statistics  the  great  advantages  that 
would  accrue  from  tbe  Government  taking  up  the  matter.  I  had  expected 
to  hear  some  tangible  objection  to  the  scheme  urged  by  some  of  the  speakers 
who  have  addressed  yon,  but  I  have  heard  none  to  be  at  all  compared  with  the 
advantages,  and  I  trust  to  see  the  project  carried  out. 

Mr.  William  Mulholland  said  that  the  natural  condition  for  railway 
success  was  their  formation  through  populous  localities,  or  good  agricultural  or 
mmeral  districts.    Some  railways,  running  through  such  lo^ties,  were  paying 
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10  or  11  per  cent.,  and  was  it  right  that  railways,  running  through  localities  of 
this  description,  should  have  a  monopoly  of  the  advantages?  One  class  of  share- 
holders was  receiving  10  per  cent.,  while  another  class  was  being  utterly  ruined 
because  they  had  made  a  mistake.  He  thought  the  Government  should  step  in, 
and  he  was  convinced  that  if  it  did,  the  shareholders  would  all  be  gainers,  with- 
out one  farthing  taken  out  of  the  taxation  of  the  country.  There  was  not  one  of 
them  who  would  like  to  see  a  mile  of  railway  less  in  Ireland  than  there  is,  and 
the  Government,  at  any  rate,  should  make  an  experiment  which  might  do  good, 
and  could  not  poBsibly  do  harm. 

Mr.  James  Hauohton  (Dublin) :  No  doubt  many  people  in  Ireland 
would  like  to  be  carried  on  the  railways  for  nothing,  and  men  connected  with 
trade  would  like  to  get  their  merchandise  carried  at  a  low  rate,  in  order  to  make 
profit  by  speculation  in  business ;  but  I  am  not  aware  that  the  public  in  this 
country  take  any  interest  in  this  matter  at  all,  nor  have  the  shareholders,  in  any 
tolerably  successful  railway,  expressed  their  opinions  one  way  or  the  other.  I 
am  largely  interested  in  railways,  and  I  am  perfectly  indifferent  in  this  matter, 
for  I  am  satisfied  that  if  the  Government  take  our  railways,  they  will  give  a 
favourable  price ;  but  I  think  those  gentlemen  in  favour  of  the  purchase  of  the 
ndlways  by  the  Government,  should  take  into  consideration  the  risk  that  is  run 
with  regard  to  the  future  profits  or  loss  under  Government  management,  for  if 
there  should  be  loss  the  nation  would  have  to  pay  for  it.  Is  the  country  pre- 
pared to  pay  that  loss  ?  If  the  thing  should  turn  out  profitable,  all  well  and 
good.  The  Government  would,  no  doubt,  in  that  case  be  enabled  to  carry 
passengers  and  goods  at  a  cheaper  rate  than  could  be  done  under  any  other  cir- 
cumstances. But  let  the  public  understand  what  they  are  doin^.  I  don't  under- 
stand the  meaning  of  this  great  outcry  for  the  purchase  of  the  railways,  when  the 
owners  don't  ask  for  it.  With  regard  to  the  fares,  my  own  opinion  is,  that  if  the 
Government  does  not  make  the  purchase,  the  directors  will  have  to  ndse  the  fares 
instead  of  cheapening  them. 

Mr.  O'Rbillt,  M.P.,  said  that,  in  reply  to  the  remarks  of  the  last  speaker  but 
one  (Mr.  Mulholland),  he  might  say  that  in  the  finest  district  in  Enffland — South 
Wales — there  were  the  most  bankrupt  railroads  in  England.  Many  of  these 
were  what  were  known  as  Contractors  Lines.  One  railroad  that  he  was  aware  of 
had  cost  the  tremendous  sum  of  £56,000  per  mile,  but  from  experience  on  com- 
mittees of  ndlway  bills  he  might  say  that  he  knew  vei^  few  railroads  constructed 
at  anything  like  a  fair  cost  that  did  not  pay  a  fait  dividend.  But  he  would  direct 
himself  to  the  practical  part  of  the  question,  and  one  reason  why  he  would  like 
to  see  the  purchase  of  the  Irish  railways  carried  out  by  the  Government  was  the 
better  accommodation  and  the  cheaper  fares  that,  in  his  opinion,  must  be  given 
to  the  public  by  the  change,  and  he  believed  it  was  possible  for  it  to  be  carried 
out  not  only  for  the  advantage  of  the  public,  but  the  shareholders.  With 
regard  to  the  observations  of  the  last  speaker  that  the  proprietors  of  Irish  rail- 
ways had  not  expres.sed  any  opinion  on  the  subject,  he  might  say  that 
the  desire  for  amalgamation  of  the  three  lines  between  Belfast  and  Dublin 
had  often  been  expressed,  the  results  of  the  divided  management  being 
absurd.  In  England  the  current  of  legislation  with  regard  to  railways  was 
towards  amalgamation.  They  all  knew  that  the  London  and  North  Western 
system  runs  from  the  south  to  the  north  of  England,  and  the  Midland 
also ;  and  a  great  deal  of  this  had  been  accomplished  by  amalgamation,  and  with 
the  experience  of  the  results  in  England  he  thought  they  might  with  advantage 
pursue  a  similar  course  here.  If  the  Government  purchase  of  railways  in  Ireland 
produce  no  other  result  than  their  amalgamation  into  one  system  that  alone 
would  be  a  great  deal.  He  had  no  doubt  from  what  had  taken  place  that 
the  lines  would  be  amalgamated  from  the  south  of  England  to  the  north  of  Scot- 
land. A  Bill  for  the  amalgamation  of  the  Midland  and  Glasgow  and  South 
Western  had  actually  passed  one  of  the  Houses  of  Parliament.  The  question 
bad  been  much  discussed  what  price  should  be  paid  for  the  lines  should  they  bo 
purchased.  The  simple  answer  to  that,  in  bis  opinion,  was  that  if  the  Stale 
purchased  them  it  should  be  at  their  value,  and  not  at  what  they  cost.  It  would 
be  absurd  for  the  State  to  purchase  the  South  Wales  railroad  which  he  had  spoken 
of  that  cost  £55,000  a  mile,    even  at  £20,000  a  mile.    It  had  been  admitlci 
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tbat  in  the  mere  question  of  management  in  the  amalgamation  there  most  be 
economy.  Very  few  people,  be  imagined,  woald  advocate  tbat  there  shoald  be 
an  income  tax  through  the  country  to  make  up  any  loss  that  might  be  sustuned 
by  the  reduction  of  fares  or  otherwise.  His  own  opinion  was  against  such  a 
proposal.  What  they  should  understand  clearly  was,  that  if  the  railroads  were  to 
be  purchased  it  must  be  at  their  value,  and  not  at  their  cost;  and  next,  if  pur- 
chased, the  question  would  arise,  whether  they  should  be  permanently  managed  by 
the  Government,  or  leased  to  independent  companies.  Of  course,  their  being  per- 
manently managed  by  the  Government  would  increase  the  patronage  in  the 
hands  of  the  Sutc,  and  the  advantages  of  either  plan,  he  thought,  could  be 
gain^  by  the  leasing  system. 

Mr.  Blake,  M.P.,  said  that  be  entirely  concurred  in  the  views  expressed  by 
Mr.  O'Reilly.  All  who  were  in  favour  of  a  reduction  of  the  rates  and  fares, 
and  increitted  facilities  of  communication,  were  in  favour  of  some  such  change, 
and  he  believed  that  it  could  clearly  be  shown  tbat  a  reduction  of  one-third  in 
the  charge  for  passengers,  and  60  per  cent,  in  the  carriage  of  goods,  might  be 
accomplished. 

The  Frssideht,  in  summing  np,  said  that  all  the  papers  which  bad  been  read 
on  the  subject  showed  considerable  ability,  and  all  recommended  that  there 
should  be  a  diange,  with  some  difference  of  opinion  as  to  detail.  Mr.  Noble, 
in  opening  the  discussion,  had  laid  it  down  that  it  was  outside  the  legitimate 
function  of  the  State  to  interfere  in  the  matter.  With  this  proposition  he  (the 
President)  did  not  concur.  Mr.  Noble  announced  the  proper  functions  of  the 
Government  to  be  protection  of  the  liberty  of  the  person,  and  the  security  of 
property.  Of  course,  the  point  was,  what  Mr.  Noble  meant  by  these  terms,  but 
even  under  his  own  definition  he  (the  President)  thought  the  Government  would 
be  justified  in  stepping  in.  As  to  Government  interference  with  property  the 
principle  with  which  he  agreed  had  been  very  well  expressed  by  Mr.  Bottomley 
when  he  said  the  limit  should  be  non-interference  with  anything  that  would 
interfere  with  private  competition.  Anything  that  would  interfere  with  legitimate 
private  competition  would  be  disastrous  to  the  interests  of  any  country'.  But  the 
Government,  in  taking  control  of  the  Irish  railways,  would  not,  in  his  opinion,  be 
doing  anything  of  the  Idnd.  The  question  was.  What  was  for  the  greatest  public 
advantap;e,  and  from  that  point  the  matter  must  be  discussed.  With  respect  to 
Ireland  it  was  said  it  had  not  been  proved  that  it  was  the  public  wish ;  but,  if 
shown  that  it  would  be  for  the  public  advantage,  they  might  depend  it  would 
soon  become  in  accordance  with  the  public  wish.  Railways  in  England  and 
Ireland  could  hardly  be  compared.  In  England  there  was  a  great  deal  of  com- 
petition, and  in  Ireland  there  was  in  point  of  fact  no  competition.  If  by  the 
loan  of  money  at  a  cheap  rate,  or  some  of  the  various  means  proposed,  Irish 
railways  could  be  released  fi*om  their  difficulties,  and  cheaper  fares  for  passengers 
and  goods  established,  he  could  hardly  understand  why  it  should  be  oppc^. 
It  wa8  not  inevitable  that  the  management  must  be  centralized.  It  had  been 
said  tbat  it  was  desirable  the  public  should  manage  those  things  themselves ;  but 
they  have  not  at  present  the  power  of  management.  If  the  State  stepped  in  and 
bought  the  lines  they  would  belong  to  the  public ;  but  at  present  they  belong  to 
private  companies,  and  very  often  private  companies  were  actuated  by  other  con- 
sidenitions  than  the  benefit  of  the  public  at  large.  The  discussion  on  the  whole 
had  been  conducted  in  a  faiij  and  proper  spirit,  and  he  believed  it  would  have  a 
useful  effect. 


THE   IRI8II   FISnEUIES. 

How  may  the  Extension  of  the  Irish  Fisheries  be  best  ])romoted  ? 
A  paper,  by  Mr.  J.  A.  Blake,  M.P.,  will  bo  found  at  p.  613. 

DISCUSSION. 

Mr.  G&EEif :  I  fully  concur  with  Mr.  Blake  in  regard  to  the  importance  of  the 
Irish  fisheries  being  supported  and  maintained  in  the  way  mentioned.    I  think 
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it  is  perfectly  right  that  nothing  in  the  shape  of  farther  bounties  should  be  paid  in 
any  way.  But  it  is  quite  a  different  thing  to  give  loans  of  money  to  fishermen  tho- 
roughly qualified,  so  that  they  may  be  able  to  procure  boats,  and  to  supply  them- 
selves with  proper  curing-houses.  I  think  I  am  right  in  saying  that  in  Dublin 
during  the  last  year  there  was  an  immense  loss  of  fish  from  the  want  of  facilities 
for  curing  them  and  of  sending  them  to  market.  In  the  interests  of  the  public 
I  should  say  that  some  security  beyond  what  the  fishermen  themselves  could 
give  should  be  required  by  the  State  to  prevent  a  possible  waste  of  public  money, 
and  that  this  might  be  effected  by  fUrnisbing  the  people  with  boats  and  gearing. 
With  regard  to  curing-houses,  there  would  be  a  guarantee  for  part  at  least  of 
the  money  expended.  I  think  it  is  extremely  desirable  that,  as  far  as  the  means 
can  be  supplied,  the  whole  coast  of  Ireland  should  be  covered  with  a  hardy  set  of 
fishermen,  who  might  also  be  made  available  for  the  defence  of  the  country  in  case 
of  invasion.    I  have  no  hesitation  in  supporting  the  views  of  Mr.  Blake. 

Mr.  Davu)  Smith  :  I  entirely  concur  in  the  views  of  Mr.  Blake.  As  to 
trawling — our  coast  being  very  stormy,  and  the  fishermen  being  unable  to  go  out 
three- fourths  of  the  time— if  trawling  was  allowed  we  i^ould  have  far  more  fish 
brought  to  our  markets.  As  to  harl^urs  around  our  coast,  I  think  there  should 
not  1^  a  place  without  a  harbour,  small  or  large,  according  to  its  capabilities.  We 
have  placed  harbours  many  a  time  in  the  wrong  places  along  the  coast  of  Ireland : 
but  all  we  have  to  do  is  to  look  for  a  natural  harbour,  and  try  to  improve  upon 
it.  I  believe  that  where  this  can  be  found,  and  when  the  cost  cannot  be  afforded, 
the  harbour  should  be  constructed  by  Grovemment.  To  have  proper  harbours  of 
reflige  rourd  the  coast  would  be  a  great  saving  of  life  and  property.  Then  the 
fishermen  would  be  very  useful  when  shipwrecks  take  place  on  the  coast.  The 
small  amount  required  from  Government  would  be  given  as  a  loan,  and  would  not 
make  us  dependent,  as  we  are  sometimes  represent^,  but  would  make  the  fish  er- 
men  feel  that  they  ought  to  work  to  pay  off  the  loan,  and  thus  benefit  not  only 
themselves  but  the  kingdom  at  large.  I  approve,  also,  of  curing-houses ;  but  if 
there  were  greater  facilities  for  sending  the  fish  to  market  it  would  be  nearly  as 
much  as  the  fishermen  want. 

The  Chairman:  In  my  opinion  it  is  impossible  to  overrate  the  importance 
of  the  fisheries  of  Ireland.  The  salmon  finds  Its  way  into  London ;  and  it  is 
a  matter  of  fact  that  from  London,  Paris  is  supplied.  If  there  were  increased 
facilities  for  transporting  the  fieh  there  would  be  a  great  increase  of  the  supply. 


INTEMPERANCE.* 

tn  addition  to  the  paper  by  Professor  Andrews,  printed  at  p.  669, 
the  following  were  read. 

The  Rev.  J.  N.  Harkness  read  a  paper  on  the  Increase  of  Drinking 
and  Drunkenness,  and  the  Cost  of  Intoxicating  Liquors  in  Ireland. 
He  stated  that,  as  compared  with  1836,  the  consumption  of 
intoxicating  drinks  showed  a  great  improvement;  but  that  since 
1863  there  had  been  a  gradual  increase.  The  increase  for  1866  over 
1863  was — ill  liomc-niadc  spirits,  1,173,877  gallons ;  foreign,  142,309  ; 
beer,  384,853;  wines,  327,766.  In  this  period  the  population 
had  decreased  by  143,441.  The  total  cost  to  t^ie  consumers  would 
be  £8,101,757,  being  at  the  rate  of  £1  9s.  or  nearly  £7  10s.  for 
every  family  in  the  country.  It  was  £2,042,477  more  than  the 
value  of  the  entire  imports  into  Ireland,  and  £1,317,217  more  than 
the  total  revenue  of  the  country.     It  was  nearly  five  times  as  much 

*  See  Transactions,  1859,  pp.  451,  540;  18G0,  rP-  525,  5G7;  1801,  pp.  482 
40G;  18G2,  p.  525;  1«C3,  p.  567;  1804,  p.  530;  l8G6,p.  555;  18GG,  p.  725. 
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as  the  entire  railway  receipts  of  the  country,  eight  times  as  much 
as  the  whole  coanty  cess,  ten  times  as  great  as  the  amount  of  poor 
relief,  and  twenty  times  as  great  as  the  sum  voted  by  Parliament 
for  primary  education  in  Ireland.  Crime  had  increased  in  the 
same  proportion.  He  recommended  the  retention  of  high  duties 
on  spirituous  liquors,  the  closing  of  public-houses  on  Sundays,  and  a 
power  to  ratepayers  to  veto  licenses. 

Dr.  C.  E.  B.  MoNCK  read  a  paper  showing  the  evil  influence  of 
Intemperance  on  Life,  Health,  and  Sanity,  in  which  he  stated  that 
15  per  cent,  of  the  insanity  of  England  was  produced  directly  by 
intemperance. 

Mr.  James  Haughton,  in  anotner  paper,  urged  the  Association 
to  support  the  Permissive  Bill  proposed  by  the  United  Kingdom 
Alliance. 

Mr.  JouN  Pyper  also  advocated  the  Permissive  Bill  in  a  paper 
"On  the  Public  Sale  of  Alcoholic  Liquors."  That  measure  was 
based  on  a  principle  which  effectually  met  all  the  objections  urged 
against  the  total  and  immediate  suppression  of  the  traffic  through- 
out the  country.  The  Permissive  Bill  simply  proposed  to  remove 
the  temptations  of  public  drinking  shops  from  any  parish,  town- 
ship, or  given  district  where  two-thirds  or  more  of  the  ratepayers 
might  desire  it.  It  would  in  no  way  interfere  with  the  administra- 
tion of  our  licensing  laws  wherever  public-houses  were  wanted, 
nor  would  it  frustrate  any  modifications  of  those  laws  that  from 
time  to  time  might  be  deemed  expedient.  The  present  law  for  the 
regulation  of  the  liquor  traffic  was  based  on  the  avowed  principle 
of  granting  licences  for  the  public  accommodation  only,  and  the 
ratepayers  residing  in  any  locality  were,  as  a  rule,  much  better  judges 
of  the  wants  of  their  neighbourhood  in  this  matter  than  magis- 
trates or  recorders,  who  frequently  knew  little  or  nothing  about 
the  actual  condition  of  the  localities  in  which  they  were  called 
upon  to  grant  licences.  The  notion  entertained  by  some  that  the 
Permissive  Bill  would  interfere  with  civil  rights  was  without 
foundation.  There  was  not,  and  never  could  be,  free  trade  la 
intoxicants,  and  therefore  there  was  no  civil  nght  involved  in  the 
question. 

The  Rev.  James  A.  Johnston  read  a  paper  on  the  Closing  of 
Public-houses  in  Scotland,  in  which  the  advantages  of  the  Forbes 
Mackenzie  Act  were  pointed  out. 


trades'  unions  and  strikes.* 

Mr.  P.  H.  llAtiiBONi:  read  a  paper  on  "  The  Moral  of  the  Sheffield 
I'rado  Outrages,"  in  which  he  pointed  out  the  injustice  of  lumping 
all  trades'  unions  together  and  concluding  that  one  must   be  bad 


•  See  Transactions,  18G7,  p.  5G3 :  1831S  pp.  (>;J6,  712 ;  18G0,  pp. 
1801,  p.  681 ;  1862,  pp.  603,  705 ;  18Go,  p.  476  ;  1866,  p.  705. 
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because  another  was  bad,  and  the  error  of  supposing  that  because 
trades'  societies  might  be  tempted  to  do  unjust  actions,  they  must 
necessarily  yield  to  the  temptation.  He  described  the  peculiar 
social  conditions  of  Sheffield  which  had  influenced  the  character  of 
its  unions.  Ho  deprecated  the  attempt  of  the  working  men  to  create 
a  solidarity  of  interests  in  the  different  unions,  when  in  truth  they 
were  opposed ;  especially  in  reference  to  the  building  trades,  in  regard 
to  which  the  effect  was  to  condemn  the  great  majority  of  artisans  to 
live  in  unhealthy  houses.  He  summed  up  by  saying  that  the  moral 
to  bo  derived  from  the  Trades*  Union  Inquiry  was  that — ^First,  when 
trade  outrages  occur  in  a  trade  the  union  should  be  held  responsible 
as  the  authorised  expression  of  the  public  feeling  of  the  trade,  and 
that  such  outrages  would  not  occur  if  the  public  feeling  of  a  trade 
were  not  bad.  Secondly,  the  great  object  of  all  should  be  to  clear 
away  all  the  sentimental  cobwebs  which  obscure  the  question. 
Labour  does  not  differ  from  any  other  commodity,  except  that  it  is 
perishable,  and  in  that  resembles  fish  or  any  other  perishable 
commodity.  A  man,  selling  his  day's  work,  must  get  as  much  for 
it  as  he  can,  just  as  a  fishermau  selling  his  fish,  which  is  his  night's 
work,  must  get  as  much  as  he  can.  The  more  fish  the  fisherman 
has,  the  more  he  will  get  for  them,  and  the  more  work  the  man  does 
per  day,  the  more  eventually  ho  wiQ  get  for  it.  It  may  be  worth 
while  for  a  certain  body  of  fishermen  to  agree  to  stand  out  for  a 
certain  price,  and  let  the  whole  take  of  i?fo  or  three  nights  go  bad 
rather  than  take  a  lower  price ;  but,  as  a  matter  of  fact,  they  do  not 
seem  to  find  that  plan  answer.  Let  it  be  understood  that  labour  is 
only  a  commodity ;  that  employer  and  employed  stand  in  relation  to 
each  other  merely  as  buyer  and  seller  of  that  commodity ;  and  that 
the  laws  of  political  economy,  when  rightly  understood,  are  as  much 
the  laws  of  Providence  as  the  laws  of  gravitation;  and  the  good 
sense  of  the  leaders  of  our  working  classes  will  step  in  to  prevent 
the  danger  that  now  threatens  us  of  sinking  in  the  sc£Je  of  nations  as 
an  industrial  people. 

Mr.  David  SMrrn  (Belfast),  in  a  paper  on  "Trade  Societies,'' 
referred  to  the  deplorable  consequences  of  lock-outs  and  strikes, 
not  only  to  the  persons  engaged  in  them,  but  to  the  whole  surrounding 
community,  do  far  as  trade  societies  were  benefit  societies,  no 
one  could  find  fault  with  them ;  but  they  overstepped  their  proper 
functions  when  they  encouraged  strikes.  The  time  had  arrived 
when  trade  societies  should  bo  legally  incorporated  by  Act  of 
Parliament,  with  a  proper  constitutiou,  under  which  strikes  and 
lock-outs  should  be  declared  illegal,  and  all  disagreements  between 
employers  and  employed  should  be  referred  to  arbitration,  tho 
decision  of  the  arbitrator  being  final  and  binding.  A  list  of  intelli- 
gent men  should  be  selected  from  different  classes  of  society,  be 
approved  and  sanctioned  by  Government,  and  be  duly  published 
as  that  of  trade  arbitrators  having  a  legal  standing.  If  a  dispute 
took  place  between  a  legalised  trade  society  of  workmen  and  an 
employer,  or  a  society  of  employers,  each  party  should  select  from 
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the  list  an  arbitrator,  and  the  mayor  or  nearest  magistrate  should 
select  another,  making  three  in  all.  There  ought  to  be  no  appeal 
from  the  decisions  of  these  arbitrators,  and  the  rate  of  payment 
to  them,  when  engaged  in  settling  a  dispute,  should  be  fixed  by  the 
Act. 

Mr.  Tito  Pagliardini,  in  a  paper,  ''How  to  put  an  end  to 
Strikes  ?  "  recommended  that  there  should  be  established  an  assocui- 
tion  of  masters,  managers,  and  men  (capital,  talent,  and  labour),  so 
that  each  might  participate  in  a  fair  degree  in  the  advantages  of 
any  work  which  was  the  result  of  their  combined  concurreoce. 
The  operation  would  not  be  in  any  wise  complicated.  For  ia- 
stance,  among  the  general  expenses  of  the  undertaking  were  to  be 
reckoned— -1st,  a  fixed  interest,  varying  according  to  circumstances, 
as  the  legitimate  salary  of  capital ;  2nd,  the  salaries  of  managers, 
clerks,  and  foremen ;  and,  3rd,  the  wages  of  workpeople,  reckoned 
at  so  much  per  hour.  The  net  profits  were  whatever  remained 
over  after  these  regular  expenses  were  deducted,  and  might  fairly 
be  distributed  as  bonuses  among  all  those  whose  combined  efforts 
had  created  them.  The  principle  was  already  in  operation,  and 
had  been  very  saccessful,  under  the  title  of  "Partnerships  of 
Industry." 

DISCUSSION. 

Mr.  Noble  (London),  maintamed  that  it  was  perfectly  legal  for  any  number 
of  men  to  unite  to  sell  their  labour  at  the  best  price ;  and  what  was  illegal  in 
the  conduct  of  trades*  unions  was  that  there  should  be  any  interference  on 
the  part  of  unions  with  those  workmen  who  were  content  to  take  lower  wages. 
He  adrocated  the  teaching  of  the  principles  of  political  economy  in  aU  elementary 
schools.  The  youth  of  the  country  should  bo  taught  what  wealth,  capital,  and 
labour  are,  and  should  be  indoctrinated  in  those  great  principles  which  regulate 
the  rate  of  wages.     He  had  not  much  faith  in  a  Court  of  Arbitration. 

Mr.  M'Kane  agreed  that  a  knowledge  of  tho  laws  of  political  economy 
should  be  more  freely  dififused,  and  thought  that  those  laws  had  been  mis- 
imderstood  by  Mr.  Rathbone.  He  denied  that  wages  were  governed  by  supply 
and  demand,  or  that  the  laws  of  political  economy  were  as  much  the  laws  of 
ProTidonce  as  the  law  of  gravitation.  Political  economy,  as  he  understood  it, 
was  merely  a  science  of  tendencies ;  and  all  that  political  economy  meant  by 
laying  down  the  principle  that  the  rate  of  wages  was  regulated  by  supply  and 
demand  was  that  in  the  long  run  there  was  a  tendency  in  wages  to  be  so 
regulated. 

Mr.  MuBPHT  said  he  had  always  defended  the  action  of  Parliament  in  restrict- 
ing the  working  hours  from  twelve  to  ten,  and  he  thought  that  now  employers 
were  pretty  generally  of  that  opinion.  So  far  as  trades'  unions  promoted  strULes, 
their  action  was  generally  mischievous,  though  not  necessarily  so.  Ho  thought 
that  the  idea  of  establishing  a  Court  of  Arbitration  was  a  visionary  one;  for 
though  such  a  court  might  have  groat  moral  weight,  it  could  have  no  means  of 
enforcing  its  decisions. 

Mr.  FiSHBB  (Waterford),  spoke  in  favour  of  co-operative  societies  aa  being  i 
remedy  for  disputes  between  employers  and  umployed. 

Mr.  Spaceman  said  that  the  unions,  not  content  with  striking  against  em- 
ployers, endeavoured  to  prevent  other  people  working  who  were  willing  to  do  so. 
Another  evil  was  that  the  union  generally  insisted  on  all  workmen  being  paid 
the  same  rate  of  wages.  He  know  that  many  a  man  was  worth  double  in  money 
value  his  fellow  workman,  and  yet  tho  trade  insisted  that  all  should  be  paid 
alike.    That  was  a  most  serious  grievance ;  certainly  men  ought  to  be  left  to 
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their  own  indiridaal  action,  for  the  enforced  uniformity  of  wages  was  a  bar  to 
all  progress  on  the  part  of  the  men,  and  took  away  all  stimulus  to  industry. 

Mr.  J.  H.  Rapeb  (Manchester)  was  of  opinion  that  the  time  had  come  for  the 
Coimcil  of  the  Association  to  organise  a  Court  of  Conciliation  of  a  yoluntary  kind 
to  which  masters  and  men  might  appeal  in  cases  of  dispute.  He  did  not  expect 
that  great  benefit  would  be  derived  from  such  a  court,  but  he  was  of  opinion  that 
in  certain  cases  it  might  haye  the  effect  of  bringing  about  a  settlement  between 
employers  and  employed.  He  alluded  to  the  fact  that  at  the  Sheffield  Meeting 
working  men  subscribed,  and  had  representative  members  at  the  Association* 
and  that  there  were  sitting  in  the  Sections  taking  part  in  their  business  at  the 
Sheffield  meeting  the  very  men  who  afterwards  obtained  a  certificate  from  the 
Commissioners  of  Inquiry  preventing  them  from  being  tried  for  murder.  Ho 
contended  that  it  was  impossible  to  prevent  combinations  of  workmen  for  the 
purpose  of  raising  wages,  pointing  out  that  workmen  in  so  combining  were 
following  the  example  of  those  in  higher  classes,  who  clung  tenaciously  to 
power.  Mr.  Raper  concluded  by  suggesting  that  the  Section  should  recom- 
mend to  tho  Council  to  take  into  their  early  consideration  the  propriety  of 
establishing  a  voluntary  Court  of  Conciliation  to  aid  in  the  prevention  ox  strikesy 
and  to  be  equally  open  to  employers  and  employed. 

"Mr,  Rathbone  said  that  this  question  had  been  before  a  committee  of  the 
Afsociation  on  a  former  occasion,  who  had  given  it  serious  consideration ;  and 
they  had  presented  an  elaborate  report,  in  which  they  gave  it  as  their  opinion 
that  the  rate  of  wages  must  be  settled  between  the  masters  and  men  themselves : 
and  that  the  intervention  of  other  parties,  unless  invited  by  both,  and  possessing 
the  confidence  of  both,  could  be  of  little  value.  The  results  of  the  deliberations 
of  the  committee  showed  that  in  their  opinion  it  would  not  be  desirable  for  the 
Association  to  appoint  such  a  Court  of  Conciliation  as  that  referred  to  by 
Mr.  Raper.  Mr.  Rathbono  went  on  to  express  his  disapproval  of  the  union  of 
benefit  societies  with  trade  societies  on  the  ground  that  the  objects  were  distinct, 
and  tho  workmen  who  desired  to  leave  the  trades*  union  could  not  do  so  on  account 
of  the  sacrifice  which  they  would  thus  make  of  the  benefit  to  which  they  were 
entitled  in  case  of  sickness.  He  thought,  however,  that  all  trade  societies  should 
bo  recognised  by  the  law,  so  as  to  allow  trade  secretaries  to  be  prosecuted  for 
embezzlement,  and  thus  afford  protection  to  tho  members. 

The  Chairman  (Mr.  Mulholland)  said  that  every  speaker  had  acknowledged 
tho  legality  of  trade  societies,  and  had  condemned  trade  outrages,  and  he  thought 
tho  only  positive  legislation  required  would  be  legislation  directed  to  the  preven- 
tion of  outrages,  or  of  anything  that  would  interfere  with  individual  action  on  the 
part  of  workmen.  It  had  been  stated  in  the  discussion  that  these  unions  pro- 
duced an  artificial  uniformity.  He  thought  that  was  one  of  their  worst  evils,  aa 
it  prevented  the  workmen  themselves  from  elevating  their  own  condition.  The 
only  way  in  which  such  an  evil  could  be  arrested  was  by  the  increase  of  know- 
ledge on  the  part  of  the  workmen.  The  relations  between  employer  and  employed 
could  never  be  placed  on  a  satisfactory  basis  until,  by  a  diffusion  of  a  knowledge  of 
the  principles  of  political  economy  among  both  employers  and  employed|  they 
became  fully  aware  that  thoir  interests  were  identical. 


EMPLOYMENT  OP  WOMEN. 

Miss  Barbara  Corlett  read  a  paper  on  '*  The  Queen's  Institute 
fDublin),  for  the  Training  and  Employment  of  Educated  Women."* 
The  Institute  was  founded  in  1861,  as  a  result  of  the  Congress  of 
the  Association  in  Dublin,  and  has  since  that  time  been  in  successful 
operation,  giving    instruction   in    the   sewing  machine,  telegraphy, 

•  See  Transactions,  18C1,  pp.  640,  686;  1862,  p.  812;  1868,  p.  698. 
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Uw-writing,  commercial  and  foreign  correspondence,  drawing, 
engraving,  lithography,  and  other  pursuits,  and  obtaining  employ- 
ment for  a  number  of  ladies  in  these  occupations.  After  a  discus- 
sion the  following  resolution  was  passed : — 

This  Section  recommends  the  Queen's  Institute  to  tlie  Council,  and  requests 
them  to  urge  upon  mill  proprietors  and  other  large  employers  of  female  labour 
the  propriety  of  employing  educated  ladies  as  superintendente  of  the  roomft 
where  young  women  are  engaged: 


WORKHOUSE  CHILDREN. 

Miss  Louisa.  Bouchebbtt  read  a  paper  on  **  Out  Relief  for 
Workhouse  Children,"  explaining  a  plan  for  boarding  out  pauper 
childron  ¥rith  mothers  of  families,  that  had  been  adopted  by  the 
Eton  Union ;  and  a  somewhat  similar  scheme  carried  out  by  Mrs. 
David  Archer,  of  Kingedowne  House,  near  Swindon,  whose  example 
had  been  followed  by  two  other  ladies  in  Gloucestershire  and 
Lincolnshire.  The  children  were  in  this  way  better  fed  and  clothed, 
were  provided  with  instruction  and  amusement,  and  were  saved 
from  the  degradation  of  the  workhouse.  Miss  Boucherett  strongly 
recommended  that  the  inspection  of  such  children  should  be 
entrusted  to  educated  ladies.  In  reference  to  the  system  advocated 
in  this  paper,  a  resolution  was  passed  by  the  Section  suggesting 
to  the  Council  the  expediency  of  so  far  assimilating  the  poor-law  of 
Lreland  to  that  of  England  as  to  allow  the  Irish  poor-law  authori- 
ties the  same  discretion  as  to  adopting  such  a  system  as  similar 
authorities  have  in  England. 


MISCELLANEOUS. 

Mrs.  Chablotte  M.  B.  Stoker  contributed  a  paper  advocating 
the  Claims  of  Widows  and  Children  of  Civil  Service  Officers  to  the 
samo  advantages  in  respect  to  pensions  and  assisted  education  as 
are  enjoyed  by  the  families  of  officers  in  the  army  and  navy. 

Mr.  James  Kennedy  read  a  paper  on  the  Land  Laws  of  Europe, 
in  which  he  contrasted  the  laws  of  France  and  Prussia  encouraging 
the  subdivision  of  land  among  small  proprietors  with  those  of  our 
own  country. 

The  Lord  Mayor  op  Dublin  (the  Right  Hon.  W.  Lane  Joynt)  read 
a  paper  on  '*  The  Butter  Trade  of  Ireland."  Of  late  startling  state- 
ments had  been  made  that  they  were  losing  the  London,  American, 
and  Australian  markets  in  this  trade.  The  result  of  his  inquiries 
was  that  he  found  considerable  misconceptions  existing  on  the  sub- 
ject. It  was  not  Irish  butter  that  had  lost  the  Loudon  market,  but 
the  Loudon  mai'ket  that  had  lost  Irish  butter.  London  was  formerly 
the  place  where,  after  small  markets  were  supplied,  the  surplus  was 
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sent  for  sale  to  be  stored  till  winter  took  it  off.  But  of  late  years  the 
Northern  markets  of  England — namely,  Lancashire  and  Torkshire*- 
which,  for  the  density  of  their  towns  and  villages,  might  be  termed 
one  huge  city,  with  a  population  outnumbering  London,  had  begun 
to  buy  all  the  Irish  butter  that  could  be  sent  to  them  at  a  price  far 
above  London,  ^yhen  the  production  of  butter  in  Ireland  was 
increasing,  and  found  a  ready  sale  at  prices  above  the  average  of 
the  last  forty,  or  even  the  last  twenty  years,  why  should  the  Irish 
fanner  trouble  his  head  about  the  London  market  T  Ireland  was  not 
so  near  the  London  market  as  Normandy,  Jersey,  Holland,  or  France, 
and,  therefore,  not  so  well  situated  for  sending  its  butter  fresh  ;  but 
so  long  as  these  markets  did  so  he  thought  the  Irish  farmer  was  just 
as  well  ofi  by  salting.  With  regard  to  the  Australian  market,  the 
people  there  were  becoming  more  agricultural,  and,  therefore,  able 
to  make  their  own  butter  ;  and,  with  regard  to  the  West  Indies,  the 
price  paid  there  was  only  7d.  per  lb. ;  and  as  the  Irish  farmers  could 
only  sell  butter  from  lOd.  to  lid.  per  lb.,  he  could  not  see  why  they 
should  grieve  to  hand  that  market  over  to  the  French  producers,  who 
glut  it  with  butter  at  a  low  price.  He  referred  to  the  superior  quality 
of  the  Irish  butter,  and  concluded  by  stating  that  a  small  farmer  could 
beat  a  large  farmer  in  the  manufacture  of  butter  if  he  got  fair  play— 
if  his  landlord  gave  him  a  dwelling  to  live  in  and  a  small  dairy  where 
his  butter  could  be  kept  from  the  soil  and  smoke  of  the  house.  The 
farmer,  if  provided  with  suitable  means,  could  yet  greatly  improve 
the  quality  of  the  butter.  Smoking  the  firkins,  oversalting  and  over- 
holding,  were  great  causes  of  complaint,  and  altering  the  brand  was 
a  great  injury  to  the  trade.  Inspection  of  the  butter  in  all  the  public 
markets  shoidd  be  rigidly  carried  out ;  and  if  the  farmers,  landowners, 
and  merchants  of  Ireland  would  do  a  reasonable  duty  to  each  other 
in  this  matter,  they  need  fear  no  foreign  competition. 

Mr.  W.  Neilson  IIakcock,  LL.D.,  read  a  paper  on  the  '^  Statistics 
of  Mr.  Bianconi's  Enterprise.^  At  the  Dublin  meeting  of  the  Asso- 
ciation, Mr.  Bianconi  had  been  able  to  give  some  account  of  his  great 
car  enterprise.  From  age  and  ill-health  he  was  now  unable  to 
attend,  but  had  submitted  the  statistics  to  Dr.  Hancock  up  to  the 
period  of  his  giving  up  the  entire  business  last  year.  Mr.  Bianconi 
commenced  his  cars  in  1815,  and  had  opened  3,266  miles  of  traffic 
in  1845,  when  railways  commenced,  on  which  76  had  then  been 
discontinued.  As  railways  were  gradually  introduced,  Mr.  Bianconi 
had  to  change  his  routes  of  cars,  and  between  1845  and  1865 
he  gave  up  4,278  miles  of  traffic,  and  established  3,594  miles  of 
new  traffic,  and  he  had  2,506  miles  open  when  he  retired.  The 
cars  were  running  in  such  opposite  points  as  Waterford  in  the 
East,  Westport  in  the  West,  Skibbereen  in  the  South,  and  Letter- 
kenny  in  the  North.  Mr.  Bianconi's  success  arose  from  his  having 
organised  his  services  on  the  principle  of  promotion  and  pension, 
like  the  public  service.  Mr.  Bianconi  gave  the  same  evidence  as  in 
1857,  of  hb  having  carried  on  his  great  enterprise  for  fiAy-two  years, 
without  any  crime  or  injury  to  his  property.     His  career  showed 
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that  foreigners  could  succeed  in  Ireland  as  well  as  natives — that 
there  was  nothing  in  the  character  of  the  inhabitants  of  the  most 
Celtic  districts  to  prevent  any  enterprise,  however  extensive,  if  well 
managed ;  and  that  the  scanty  development  of  manufactures  in  the 
South  and  West  of  Ireland  was  to  be  ascribed,  as  in  similar  districts 
in  England  and  Scotland,  to  the  want  of  coal|  iron,  and  flax,  and  not 
to  the  characteristics  of  the  population. 

Mr.  Bernaiid  Hughes  read  a  paper  on  '<  Improvements  in  the 
Baking  Trade."  He  contrasted  the  present  position  of  the  trade 
with  what  it  was  in  1822,  when  the  baking-houses '  were  in  out- 
houses or  cellars,  the  ovens  inconvenient,  and  the  men  worked  from 
18  to  20  hours  a  day.  They  wrought  five  days  a  week,  and  in  that 
time  baked  13^  cwts.  of  bread.  Now,  with  only  eight  hours'  actual 
labour,  they  can  bake  120  cwt.  of  bread.  At  that  time  journeymen 
earned  from  5^.  to  10«.  a  week,  with  board  and  lodging  ;  while  at 
the  present  day,  they  could  earn  from  24«.  to  40$,  Af^er  referring 
to  his  having  successfully  abolished  Sunday  labour  in  his  establish- 
ment, he  said  : — '^As  it  is  generally  known  that  I  have  invented  and 
succeeded  in  perfecting  an  oven  heated  from  the  exterior,  which 
saves  time,  fuel,  manual  labour,  and  possesses  great  advantages  as  to 
cleanliness,  with  uniformity  of  heat,  and  have  arranged  an  establish- 
ment (the  Model  Baking  Factory,  Falls  Road),  where  2o  tons  of 
bread  can  be  daily  manufactured,  in  which  the  wheat  is  taken  in  at 
one  end,  ground  and  dressed  into  flour,  baked  into  bread  and  biscuit, 
and  sent  out  at  the  other  end — it  may  be  supposed  it  is  by  these 
exceptional  means  that  I  am  enabled  to  carry  out  the  system  to 
which  I  have  directed  attention  ;  but  this  is  not  the  fact,  as  it  can 
be  carried  on  in  any  ordinary  bakehouse,  and  is  at  present  in  opera- 
tion in  my  other  establishments  in  Donegall  Street  and  Donegall 
Place." 

Professor  Moffett  (Gal way)  read  a  paper  "  On  Cruelty  to  Animals, 
with  special  reference  to  the  Cattle  Traffic  of  the  United  Kingdom." 
He  first  referred  to  the  cruelty  practised  in  the  slaughtenng  of 
calves;  the  animals  being  strung  up  by  the  hind  legs,  and  a  vein 
opened,  and  then  closed,  and  then  opened  and  closed  again,  in  order 
that  the  whiteness  of  the  flesh  might  be  secured.  He  next  directed 
attention  to  the  sufferings  endured  by  live  stock  at  fairs  and  in  their 
transit  by  railways  and  steamboats.  The  wanton  brutalities  aod 
cruel  neglect  which  might  bo  witnessed  at  every  hour  in  open  day 
on  our  fair-greens,  along  our  quays  and  high  roads,  in  railway  trucks 
and  on  board  steamers,  exhibited  an  amount  of  cruelty  flagrantly  at 
variance  with  the  boasted  civilisation  of  our  times,  and  with  an 
acknowledged  duty  to  God's  sentient  creatures.  At  the  toll-gate  of 
a  fair-green  the  animals  were  brutally  beaten  with  bludgeons,  usually 
loaded  with  lead.  The  savagery  of  the  fair-green  was  repeated  in 
intensor  forms  in  the  railway  trucks  and  at  the  ports  of  embarkation. 
In  addition  to  the  merciless  beatings  with  heavy  sticks,  the  over- 
crowding of  the  waggons,  and  the  unventilated  holds  of  vessels,  the 
animals  from  the  beginning  to  the  end  of  the  journeys — some  of 
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which  occupy  thirty-six  hours — get  no  food  or  water.  It  had  been 
stated  that  they  were  not  unfrequently  removed  from  the  waggons 
dead,  having  perished  by  that  most  terrible  form  of  death — tlursL 
A  gentleman  from  Edinburgh  wrote  him  that,  in  May  last,  he  had 
known  cattle  kept  in  the  trucks  four  days,  and  that  two  of  the 
animals  died.  Steam  vessels,  railway  trucks,  and  other  conveyances, 
should  be  constructed  with  a  view  to  the  protection  of  animab 
from  the  most  sickening  atrocities,  as  well  as  for  the  pecuniary 
advantage  of  trades  or  shareholders,  just  as  public  opinion  demanded 
proper  appointments  in  emigrant  vessels  leaving  port.  In  the 
latter  case  it  became  a  question  of  human  life  and  health,  and  it 
was  not  less  the  same  question  when  human  food  was  subjected  to  con- 
ditions  which  produce  disease  and  death  in  the  animals,  and  as  surely 
in  man  also.  The  question  was  one  of  duty,  and  deeply  affecting 
the  fibre  of  the  national  character.  Nations  in  which  large  classes 
indulged  in  cruelty  to  the  brute  creation,  and  in  which  sudi  cruelty 
passed  unrebuked  and  unpunished  by  the  rest,  would  cease  to  advance 
if  tbey  did  not  retrograde  in  civilisation. 

Mr.  Nugent  Robinson  read  a  paper  on  *'  Dwellings'  Beform  in 
Dublin."*  The  Industrial  Company,  recently  established  in  Dublin, 
had  been  incorporated  under  the  Companies'  Act  of  1862,  by 
which  the  liability  of  each  shareholder  was  limited  to  the  amount 
unpaid  on  his  shares.  The  capital  was  £20,000,  in  200  shares 
of  £10  each.  The  company  purchased  on  advantageous  terms  a 
site  in  that  portion  of  the  city  known  as  the  Liberties,  which  was 
the  most  decayed  and  densely  crowded,  and  had  erected  a  handsome 
block  of  buildings  thereon.  The  buildings  were  constructed  so  as 
to  derive  the  greatest  possible  security  against  contagion  and  fire, 
each  fioor  affording  two  complete  family  tenements,  comprising 
silting  and  bedrooms.  The  ground  fioor  would  be  appropriated 
for  shops,  and  the  basement  storey  used  for  storage.  A  central 
staircase  reached  all  the  fioors,  to  each  of  which  a  lobby  and  open 
gallery  would  be  constructed.  The  arrangements  for  water-supply, 
as  well  as  for  drainage,  &C.,  were  of  the  most  perfect  character. 
The  upper  fioors  would  be  boarded,  the  ground  fioor  paved  with 
tiles  and  concrete.  All  the  fittings  would  be  of  the  most  simple 
and  substantial  character,  and  in  the  arrangement  of  the  rooms 
the  utmost  attention  would  be  paid  to  warmth,  light,  and  ventilation. 
A  laundry,  drying-rooms,  and  airing  ground  would  be  included 
in  the  precincts  of  the  range.  The  entire  buildings  would  afford 
120  rooms,  with  two  extensive  shops  and  stores,  and  basement 
for  letting,  and  it  was  estimated  that  Uie  former  would  accommodate 
360  inmates.  All  the  above  advantages  would  be  afforded  for  a 
rent  not  greater  than  that  usually  charged  for  the  wretched  abodes 
in  which  the  working-classes  were  obliged  to  live  in  every  part 
of  the  city.     The  cost  of  construction  was  £4,300. 

Mr.  Isaac  J.  Mubphy,  in  a  paper  ^'  On  a  Plan  for  a  Complete 

*  See  TransacHoM,  1861,  p.  517 ;  1862,  p.  807. 
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Note  CirculatioD,"  called  attention  to  the  different  bank-note  circu- 
lation prevailing  in  the  three  divisions  of  the  United  Kingdom. 
After  alluding  to  the  Acts  of  1844  and  1846,  and  to  the  panic  of 
1866,  which  he  attributed  to  the  over-trading  of  previous  years, 
notice  was  taken  of  the  opinion  of  Mr.  Gladstone,  that  issue 
should  be  a  department  of  the  State.  This  view  the  writer  con- 
troverted, and  pointed  out  tliat  the  State  does  not  issue,  but  only 
stamps,  gold  and  silver  coinage.  The  proposal  contained  in  the 
paper  was  to  follow  the  recent  example  of  the  United  States,  by 
permitting  every  person  to  issue  notes,  which  should  be  legal 
tender  on  the  issuer  lodging  consols  with  a  margin  of  2o  per  cent, 
with  the  Government,  such  securities  to  be  confiscated  for  the 
benefit  of  the  note-holders  in  the  event  of  their  not  being  paid 
in  gold  on  demand.  The  paper  concluded  by  observing  that 
restrictions,  when  removed,  have  generally  been  found  to  have 
done  more  harm  than  had  been  previously  supposed. 

Mr.  William  Kirkpatrick,  foreman  printer.  Northern  Whig^  read 
a  paper  on  '^  Friendly  Societies,"  in  which  he  maintained  that  while 
some  societies  were  managed  with  an  economy  and  prudence  hardly 
to  be  expected  from  the  working  classes,  and  worthy  of  imitation  by 
those  who  are  looked  up  to  as  model  financiers,  there  was  a  need 
existing  generally  for  Government  supervision.  Mr.  Tidd  Pratt 
mentions  the  case  of  a  society,  established  in  1805,  which  had  78 
members  at  the  time  of  its  dissolution,  mostly  old  men,  and  there 
was  only  £35  laid  by  to  meet  the  increasing  claims  of  senile  sickness. 
Another  dated  from  1798  ;  it  had  86  members,  nearly  all  advanced 
in  years  ;  several  had  been  40  or  50,  two  more  than  60,  years  in  the 
association,  and  there  were  only  a  few  pounds  in  hand  at  the  disso- 
lution. In  one  year  the  registrar  received  notices  of  dissolution 
from  137  Friendly  Societies.  Of  this  number  not  more  than  one  or 
two  had  tables  prepared  by  an  actuary,  and  all  the  rest  had  adopted 
a  uniform  payment  for  all  members.  The  Tontine  Societies  of 
Dublin  he  denounced  as  being  amongst  the  worst  managed  in  the 
country.  Then  there  were  the  sick  and  burial  clubs,  the  most  bare- 
faced swindles  of  the  age,  which  had  regularly  appointed  agents  or 
canvassers  going  about  from  house  to  house,  collecting  subscriptious 
of  2d.  or  3d.  a  week  for  each  member  of  a  family,  promising,  in  return, 
a  sum  of  money  during  sickness,  and  £2  or  £3  on  the  death  of  a 
child,  and  as  much  as  £8  or  £10  on  the  death  of  an  adult.  The 
agent  generally  occupied  a  good  house,  and  lived  in  good  style, 
until  the  demands  for  sick  relief  or  burial  money  became  too 
numerous,  when  he  suddenly  collapsed,  transferring  his  services  to  a 
rival  society,  and  the  funds  to  his  own  private  account.  Some  of 
these  clubs  were  actually  paying  at  the  present  time  from  50  to  75 
per  cent,  for  ''  management."  The  sooner  there  was  a  parliamentary 
inquiry  into  these  clubs,  and  a  Government  inspection,  the  better. 
Then  there  were  somewhere  about  30,000  Friendly  Societies  in 
operation  in  the  United  Kingdom.  There  was  at  present  no  security 
for  members  in  many  cases.     Mr.  Tidd  Pratt  stated  that  out  of  the 
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25,000  Friendly  Societies  over  which  he  had  control,  being  enrolled 
in  his  department,  he  could  not  recommend  twenty  as  being  abso- 
lutely safe.  This  statement  should  be  sufficient  ground  for  legisla- 
tion. As  it  was,  a  new  society  was  formed,  members  enrolled,  rules 
drawn  up,  and  a  copy  sent  to  the  registrar,  who  certified  they  were 
in  accordance  with  the  Friendly  Societies'  Act ;  but  that  functionary 
invariably  added  a  note  to  his  certificate,  to  the  effect  that  the  tables 
did  not  appear  to  have  been  prepared  by  an  actuary  ;  and  therein 
lay  the  objection — the  rock  on  which  so  many  perished.  He 
advocated  the  appointment  of  a  Government  Inspector  and  Actuary. 

Mr.  Kennedy  read  a  paper  on  "  The  Influence  of  Education  upon 
Manufactures  and  Commerce,'*  in  which  he  referred  to  the  general 
diffusion  of  education  on  the  continent,  and  the  consequent  superi- 
onty  of  Prussian  and  French  workmen  in  many  respects  to  the 
British,  especially  in  matters  of  taste.  He  pointed  out  the  course  of 
instruction  given  in  the  continental  schools,  including  mechanics, 
practical  chemistry,  and  the  arts  and  sciences  generally ;  while, 
having  the  decimal  system,  they  had  no  complicated  system  of 
arithmetical  calculations.  Ilence  the  cotton-spinners  were  indebted 
to  France  for  the  combing-machine  ;  to  other  countries  for  improve- 
ments in  power-looms ;  the  printers  received  their  monthly  designs 
from  France  and  Germany ;  and  thus  instead  of  being  the  pioneers, 
we  were  merely  the  followers  of  others. 

Mr.  Daniel  Sheriff  read  a  paper  "  On  Diseases  in  Cattle,"  in 
which  he  attributed  the  tendency  to  disease  to  artificial  feeding  and 
confinement. 
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Aberdeen.  See  Typhus. 
Addresses — 
Address  from  the  Council,  21 ;  inter- 
national code,  ih. ;  martial  law  in 
the  colonics,  22 ;  digest  of  the 
law,  23;  reorganization  of  judi- 
cial tribunals,  24 ;  bankrupt  law, 
ib. ;  charitable  endowments,  25  ; 
criminal  law,  expenses  of  wit- 
nesses, 20;  Irish  convict  system, 
20:  vagrancy,  28;  education  of 
dcHtitute  children,  ib, ;  commission 
on  middle-class  schools,  29 ;  public 
health,  29 ;  poor-law,  London,  32  ; 
intemperance,  32;  trades'  unionn, 
33 ;  taxation,  34 ;  prisons  in 
India,  34. 

Opening  Address,  by  Lord  Dufferin 
and  Clandel)oye,  1. 

Jurisprudence  and  Assimilation  of 
the  Law,  by  the  Right  Hon. 
Thomas  O'Hagan,  36. 

Community  of  Nations,  by  David 
Dudley  Field,  63. 

Repression  of  Crime,  by  the  Master 
of  the  Rolls  (Ireland),  70. 

Education,  by  Thomas  Andrews, 
M.D.,  F.R.S.,  S9. 

Public  Health,  by  Sir  James  Simp- 
son, Bart.,  M.D..  F.R.S.,  107. 

Economy  and  Trade,  by  Sir  Rolxjrt 
Kane,  F.R.S.,  124. 

Trade,  by  John  Mulholland,  138. 
Administration  of  Justice,  how  far  is 

it  desirable  to  localize  or  centralise '{ 

by  R.  M.  Pankhurst,  LL.D.,  198; 

discussion,  208. 
Aickiu,  D.  W.,  observations  on    the 

health  of  towns,  500. 
Airlie,    James,   observations   on    the 

recreation  of  the  working  classes, 

555. 
Alcoholic  beverages  for  the  working- 
classes,  suggestions  for  checking  the 
hurtM  use  of,  by  Thomas  Andrews, 

M.D,  057. 
Alcoholic  liquors,  public  sale  of,  by 
J.  Pyper,  092. 


Allen,  W.  J.  C,  observations  on  inter* 
national  currency,  251,  252. 

Alley,  J.  J.,  observations  on  interna- 
tional currency,  252;  on  interna- 
tional arbitration,  257. 

Allworthy,  Edward,  the  neglected 
children  of  the  poor,  and  what  wc 
owe  to  them,  296. 

Anderson,  John,  on  the  extension -of 
the  Local  Government  Acts  to 
Ireland,  674 ;  discussion,  684. 

Rev.  W.,  workhouse  hos- 
pitals in  the  west  of  Ireland,  513. 

Andrews,  Thomas,  M.D.,  F.R.S., 
address  on  education,  89;  Jerome's 
course  of  training,  89 ;  carlv  univer- 
sities in  Europe,  91 ;  history  of 
education  in  Ireland,  ib. ;  report  cf 
1812,  93 ;  reports  of  the  commission 
of  1825,  94 ;  schools  receiving  public 
aid,  97, 100;  history  of  elementary 
education  in  England,  98 :  the  con- 
science clause,  99:  commission  on 
popular  education  in  England,  1861, 
102 ;  revised  code,  ib, ;  value  of 
examinations,  104;  observations  on 
the  Irish  education  question,  481 ; 
observations  on  the  idiotic  and  the 
imbecile,  445 ;  suggestions  for  check- 
ing the  hurtful  use  of  alcoholic 
l^everages  for  the  working  classes, 
()59. 

Arbitration.  See  International  arbi- 
tration. 

Arnold,  Dr.  W.,  observations  on  the 
idiotic  and  the  imliecile,  442 ;  on  the 
health  of  towns,  558. 

Arthur,  Rev.  VV.,  observations  on  the 
Irish  education  question,  423. 

Arts'  course.  See  Queen's  University, 
Ireland. 

Audain,  W.,  relations  between  land- 
lord and  tenant,  603 ;  discussion, 
605. 

Baines,  Mrs.    William,  infant    mor- 
tality, 629. 
Baker,  T.  B.  Lloyd,  what  better  mea- 
sures can  be  adopted  for  the  reprcs- 
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sioa  of  crimes  of  violence  agunst  the 
person?  204;  discusBion,  272;  on 
vagrants,  232;  observations  on 
crimes  of  violence,  274 ;  observa- 
tions on  prison  labour,  270-280; 
on  police  organization,  282. 

Baking  trade.     See  Hughes,  B. 

Bank  Act,  144. 

Banks.    See  Penny  Banks. 

Bankrupt  law,  24,  57. 

,  on  the  laws  of,    by  G. 

Ferry,  288. 

Bankrupt  Law  of  Ireland,  the,  by 
James  Heron,  286. 

Barclay,  Dr.,  observations  on  the  rc- 
ci'eation  of  the  working  classes,  55G. 

Baruchson,  A.,  advantages  which 
would  accrue  to  Ireland  from,  the 
cultivation  and  manufacture  of 
sugar  from  beetroot,  078;  discus- 
sion, 070;  observations  on  the 
Irish  education  question,  431 ;  on 
the  manufactures  of  Ireland,  080- 
692. 

Baylis,  A.  O.,  M.D.,  obser\'ationa  on 
the  recreation  of  the  working- 
classes,  556. 

Belfast.  See  Sanitary  condition  of 
Belfast ;  Sanitary  inquiry. 

■■■■■,  mill  workers  of.  See  Flax 
spinning. 

seminaries  for  higher  educa- 


tion.   Sf'e  education. 
Belgium,  the  laws  of,  relative  to  ille- 
gitimate children  and  foundlings,  by 
J.  B.  Curgenven,  631. 
Bellis,  Rev.  S.  Arrott,  LL.D.,  univer- 
sity reform,  with  special  reference  to 
the  Queen's  University  in  Ireland, 
446;  discussion,  449;    observations 
on  the  sanitary  laws,  548;  on   the 
registration    system,  551. 
Berkeley,  Rev.  L.  E.,  observations  on 
the  Irish  education  question,  429; 
on  intermediate  education,  400. 
Bcveridge,  R.,  M.D. ;  on  the  statistics 
of  the  recent  epidemic  of  typhus  in 
Aberdeen,    showing    its     probable 
c<auEC    and   cost,    491 ;    discussion, 
558. 
Bianconi*8,  M.,  enterprise.  See  Capital. 
Blake,  J.   A.,    M.P.,    how    may    the 
extension  of  the  Irish  fisheries  be 
best    promoted  ?    013 ;    discussion, 
090;    observations  on  Government 
and  the  railway;^,  090. 
Boards  of  Health.    Sec  Health. 
Bottomley,      \V.,     observations     on 

Government  and  the  railways,  090. 
Boucherett,   Louisa.      Outdoor    relief 
for  workhouse  children,  096. 


Boys*  beadle,  the,  by  C.  B-  Ford,  296. 

Bracebridge,  C.  H.,  observations  on 
police  organization,  283;  on  the 
idiotic  and  the  imbecile.  442. 

Breach  of  promise.     See  Evidence. 

Browne,  Samuel,  M.D.,  on  the  progress 
of  sanitary  inquiry  in  Belfast,  447 ; 
discussion,  558;  obeervations  on 
the  registration  system,  550;  on  the 
sanitary  laws,  544. 

Bruce,  Dr.  S.,  observations  on  the 
sanitary  laws,  540. 

Bryce,  Rev.  R.  J.,  LL.D.,  history  and 
peculiar  features  of  the  Belfast 
seminaries  for  higher  education,  461 ; 
observations  on  the  Irish  education 
question,  430;  on  the  status  of 
teachers,  481 ;  on  the  idiotic  and  the 
imbecile,  442;  on  the  universities, 
451. 

Burges,  G.  H.,  flax  extension  ia 
Ireland,  077;  discussion,  679 ;  obser- 
vations on  the  manufactures  of 
Ireland,  080. 

Butter  trade  of  Ireland,  by  the  Right 
Hon.  L.  Joynt,  G96. 

Capital,  application  of,  in  the  South 
of  Ireland,  as  illustrated  by  the  sta- 
tistics of  Mr.  Bianconi*8  enterprise, 
by  W.  N.  Hancock,  LL.D.,  697. 

Carpenter,  Mary,  on  prison  discipline 
in  India,  239. 

■  on  female   education  in 

India,  405. 

Carter,  R.  M.,  observations  on  the 
sanita^  laws,  540;  on  the  recrea- 
tion of  the  working   classes,  550. 

Cartwright,  Henry,  how  can  the  organi- 
zation of  our  police  be  improved, 
with  a  view  to  the  more  effectual 
repression  of  crime  ?  212 ;  discussion, 
282. 

■ on  prison  labour, 

275 ;  discussion,  270. 

Cattle.    See  Disease  in  cattle. 

Caulfield,  W.  B.,  on  the  laws  relating 
to  the  action  of  boards  of  health, 
541 ;  discussion,  643. 

Chad  wick,  Edwin,  what  action,  if  any, 
ought  tho  government  to  take  with 
regard  to  railways  ?  593  ;  discussion, 
084. 

Chancellor,  Rev.  J.  A.,  observations 
on  international  currency,  253. 

Childrcn.  See  Neglected  children; 
Workhouse  children. 

Christie,  Luke.     What  legislative  or 
other  measures  can  be  adopted  to 
improve  the  relations  lx?twcen  land- 
lord  and  tenant  in  Ireland?  50-3 
diecussion,  005. 
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Church  education  society  for  Ireland, 
the  case  of,  by  the  Rev.  C.  Seaver, 
317;  discussion,  421. 

City  play-grounds.    See  Play-grounds. 

Civil  officers,  widows  and  children  of, 
the  position  of,  by  Charlotte  M.  B. 
Stoker,  696. 

Clark,  Charles,  on  a  court  of  criminal 
appeal,  264 ;  discussion,  265 ;  obser- 
vations on  local  courts,  269. 

Clearing-house  system,  by  W.  D. 
Henderson,  663. 

Cleary,  A.,  organization  of  industry 
with  a  view  to  cheap  production,  679, 
discussion,  679 ;  observations  on  the 
results  of  emigration,  671  ;  on  the 
manufactories  of  Ireland,  681. 

^'ode.  Captain,  observations  on  the 
registration  systems,  552. 

Codification,  43. 

Coffin,  C,  observations  on  the  Irish 
education  question,  424 ;  on  the 
status  of  teachers,  432;  on  inter- 
mediate education,  460. 

Community  of  nations,  address  by 
David  Dudley  Field,  63. 

Compulsory  education ;  tee  Educa- 
tion. 

Connor,  Foster,  observations  on  the 
manufactures  of  Ireland,  681. 

Corlett,  Barbara,  on  city  play-grounds, 
652;  di8cus8!bn,653. 

_-.-^— the  Queen's  insti- 
tute for  the  training  and  employment 
of  educated  women,  695. 

Cottage  improvements.  See  Sanitary 
impiovements. 

Cotton,  Sir  A.,  irrigation  and  naviga- 
tion in  India,  603. 

County  courts,  51. 

Crime ;  tee  Juvenile  crime. 

. repression  of.    Address  by  the 

Master  of  the  Rolls,  Ireland,  70. 
See  also  Police  organization. 

Crimes ;  »f  ^  Violence. 

Criminal  appeal,  Is  it  desirable  to 
establish  a  court  of,  on  the  facts  ; 
and  if  so,  on  what  plan  ?  by  Sir.  J . 
E.  Eardley  Wilmot,  Bart.,  195; 
discussion,  265. 

On  a  court  of,  by  C. 

Clark,  264  ;  discussion,  265. 

Cruelty  to  animals,  with  reference 
to  the  cattle  trade,  by  Professor 
Moffctt,  098. 

Cruikshank,  John.  Penny  banks  in 
and  around  Glasgow,  663. 

Cumming,  James,  M.D.,  observations 
on  the  registration  systems,  550. 

Cunningham,  W.  C,  observations  on 
police  organization,  282. 


Curgenven,  J.  B.,  on  the  laws  of  Bel- 
gium relative  to  illegitimate  children 
and  foundlings,  531;  obeervations 
on  the  sanita^  laws,  546;  on  the 
registration  systems,  551. 

Currency,  143 ;  paper  currency,  147. 
See  also  International  currency. 

Daniel,  W.  T.  S.,  Q.C.,  observations 
on  international  arbitration,  256. 

Deaf  and  dumb  of  Ireland,  their  condi- 
tion, and  the  means  of  ameliorating 
it,  by  the  Rev.  John  Kingham,  439 ; 
discussion,  440. 

Decimal  system ;  tee  Money,  weight8,&c. 

Dietaries,  prison  and  workhouse,  by 
Edwin  Lankester,  M.  D.,  520. 
See  alto  Workhouse  hospitals. 

Digest  of  law,  23. 

Disease  in  cattle,  by  D.  Sheriff,  701. 

Down,  J.  L.  H.,  M.D.  What  is  the 
best  method  of  educating  the  idiotic 
and  imbecile  ?  245 ;  discussion,  440. 

Down  and  Connor,  the  Bishop  of, 
observations  on  the  idiotic  and  the 
imbecile,  441. 

Drinking  and  drunkenness,  increase  of 
in  Ireland,  by  Rev.  J.  N.  Harkness, 
691. 

Drunken-madness  or  Methyomania, 
by  Rev.  W.  Mac  Ilwaine,  563. 

Dublin,  Sanitary  progress  in.  On  the 
objects,  operation  and  efifects  of  the 
proceedings  of  the  public  health 
committee  of  Dublin,  by  H.  J.  P. 
Maclean,  486 ;  discussion,  558. 

Dufferin  and  Clandeboye,  Lord,  open- 
ing address,  1  ;  condition  of  Irish 
affairs,  2;  education  in  Ireland,  6; 
ecclesiastical  establishments,  10; 
relations  between  Irish  landlords 
and  tenants,  13;  emigration,  18; 
manufacturing  interests  in  Ireland, 
19;  observations  on  the  Irish  land 
question,  666. 

Duncan,  P.  M.,  M.B.  What  is  the 
best  method  of  educating  the  idiotic 
and  imbecile ;  and  ought  the  State 
to  subsidize  educational  establish- 
ments for  such  persons  ?  838 ;  dis- 
cussion, 440. 

Dwellings  reform  in  Dublin,  by  N. 
Robinson,  700. 

Economy  and  Trade,  summary  of 
proceedings,  661-701. 

Education,  address  by  Thomas 
Andrews,  M.  D.,  F.R.S.,  189. 

in      England,     elementary, 

history  of,  98;  the  **  conscience ' 
clause,  99 ;  commission  on  popular 
education,  102;  revised  code,  t^.; 
examinationg,  104. 
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Edncation  in  Ireland,  history  of,  91. 
. Exaggerated    efitimates    of 

reading   and    writing,    by   W.    B. 

Hodgson,  LL.D.,  898. 
■  Is     the    <*  national  ^    or 

«'  denominational  "     system     best 

suited    to    the    cirenmstances    of 

Ireland  ?  by  Professor  Nesbitt,  297 ; 

discussion,  421. By  the  Bev.  J. 

S.  Porter,  419 ;  discussion,  421. 

Compulsoiy  education,  by  the 


Rev.  J.  McCosh,  LL.D.,  876. 

Intermediate  and  middle-class 


education,  by  Rev.  J.  McCosh,  LL.D., 
456 ;  discussion,  469. 

Intermediate   education,   by 


Rev.  J.  Mclvor,  D.D.,  469 ;  discus- 
sion,  469. 

'  History  and  peculiar  fea- 

tures of  the  Belfast  seminaries  for 
higher  education,  by  Rev.  R.  J. 
Bryce,  LL.D.,  461. 

Influence  of  education  upon 


manufactures  and  commerce,  by  J. 
Kennedy,  701. 

Summary   of    Proceedings, 


418-461. 

See  aUo  Female  education ;  Teachers. 
—  for  girls  ;  sm  Girls. 

Society ;  tee  Church  educa- 


tion society. 

Elliot,  Robt.,  M.D.  What  measures  are 
necessary  to  secure  efficiency  and 
uniformity  in  the  working  of  the 
sanitary  laws  throughout  the  king- 
dom, 541 ;  discussion,  543  ;  obser- 
vations on  tho  health  of  towns,  559. 

Emigration  from  Ireland,  continuous. 
What  are  the  economical  results  of? 
by  J.  McKane,  576 ;  discussion,  669. 

Evidence.  Tho  exclusion  of  the  tes- 
timony of  the  accused  in  criminal 
coses,  by  J.  Lowry  Whittle,  227. 

■  On  the  rules  of  evidence 

excluding  the  testimony  of  witnesses, 
and  especially  that  of  married  per- 
sons in  certain  cases,  and  of  the 
parties  to  actions  for  breach  of  pro- 
mise, by  F.  R.  Falldner,  Q.C.,  291. 

Ewart,  W.,  jun.  Development  and 
extension  of  the  manufactures  of 
Ireland—the  growth  of  flax,  676; 
discussion,  679 ;  observations  on  the 
manufactures  of  Ireland,  681. 

Falkiner,  F.  R.,  Q.C.  On  the  rules  of 
evidence  excluding  the  testimony  of 
witnesses,  and  especially  that  of 
married  persons  in  certain  cases, 
and  of  the  parties  to  actions  for 
breach  of  promise,  291;  observa- 
tions on  the  assimilation  of  English 


and  Irish  prooedore,  263 ;  on  prison 
labour,  279. 

Farmer  proprietary  in  Ireland,  a  plan 
for  the  gradual  creation  of,  by  H.  D. 
Hutton,  637. 

Female  education  in  India,  by  Mary 
Carpenter,  405. 

Fenwick,  Captain,  on  prison  labour, 
276 ;  discussion,  276. 

Field,  David  Dudley,  address  on  the 
community  of  nations,  56;  obser- 
vations on  international  currency, 
253;  on  international  arbitration, 
258. 

Fisher,  John,  observations  on  the  Irish 
land  question,  665. 

Fisher,  Joseph,  observations  on  the 
Irish  education  question,  426;  on 
the  results  of  emigration,  669;  on 
government  and  the  railways,  685; 
on  trades  unions,  694. 

Fisheries,  Irish,  how  may  the  exten- 
sion of,  be  best  promoted,  by  J.  A. 
Blake,  M.P.,  613;  discussion,  690. 

Fitzpatrick,  Rev.  James,  observatioiu 
on  the  universities,  454. 

Flax  spinning,  on  the  influence  of,  on 
the  health  of  the  mill-workers  of 
Belfast,  by  J.  Moore,  M.D.,  508. 

Flax  extension  in  Ireland,  by  G.  H. 
Burges,  677 ;  discussion,  679. 
See  dUo  Ewart.        * 

Ford,  C.  R.    The  boys'  beadle,  296. 

Foster,  Vere,  observations  on  the  Irish 
education  question,  425  ;  on  the 
status  of  teachers,  437. 

Fottrell,  G.  D.,  observations  on  the 
assimilation  of  English  and  Irish 
procedure,  261. 

Foundlings ;  see  Illegitimate  children. 

Friendly  societies,  by  W.  Kirkpatrick, 
700. 

Gaffikin,  Thomas,  observations  on  the 
idiotic  and  the  imbecile,  444. 

Gait,  W.,  observations  on  Government 
and  the  railways,  687. 

Gardner,  Edward.  On  Oaths,  291 ; 
observations  on  international  cur- 
rency, 253. 

Gibson,  James,  observations  on  the 
Universities,  450. 

Gillespie,  James,  observations  on  the 
idiotic  and  the  imbecile,  444. 

Gilmore,  John,  observations  on  inter- 
national currency,  252. 

Girls  of  the  upper  and  middle  classes, 
advanced  education  for,  by  Isabelhi 
M.  S.  Tod,  368. 

Glasgow ;  see  Penny  Banks. 

Gray,  William,  observations  on  crimes 
ofTiolence,275. 
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Green,  Mr.,  observations  on  tbe  Irish 
fisheries,  690. 

Greer,  S.  M.,  Should  the  railways  of 
Ireland  be  purchased  by  the  State  ? 
605;  discussioD,  684;  observations 
on  the  Local  Government  Acts,  675. 

Guernsey  prison,  on  the  state  of,  by 
Rosamond  HiU,  293. 

Hancock,  John,  J.P.,  should  the  Local 
Government  Acts  be  extended  to 
Ireland?  585;  discussion,  674 ;  obser- 
vations on  the  health  of  towns,  559 ; 
on  the  Local  Government  Acts.  675. 

Hancock,  W.  Neilson,  LL.D.  The 
application  of  capital  in  the  south 
of  Ireland,  as  illustrated  by  the 
statistics  of  Mr.  Bianconi's  enter- 
prise, 697 ;  observations  on  interme- 
diate education,  460 ;  on  the  results 
of  emigration,  672. 

Hanna,  Rev.  Hugh,  observations  on 
the  health  of  towns,  558. 

Hannay,  Rev.  Mr,  observations  on  the 
sanitary  laws,  545. 

Hardwicke,  W.,  M.D.,  in  what  form, 
and  to  what  extent  is  it  desirable 
that  the  public  should  provide 
means  for  the  recreation  of  the 
working  classes?  471:  discussion, 
558. 

Harkness,  Rev.  J.  N.,  increase  of 
drinking  and  drunkenness,  and  cost 
of  intoxicating  liquors  in  Ireland, 
691. 

Hastings,  G.  W.,  address  firom  the 
council,  21 ;  on  the  laws  relating 
to  the  property  of  married  women, 
292;  observations  on  international 
currency,  251 ;  on  the  universities. 
451. 

Haughton,  James,  teetotalism,  702; 
observations  on  international  arbi- 
tration, 254 ;  on  the  Irish  land  ques- 
tion, 668;  on  Government  and  the 
railways,  689, 

Health,  boards  of,  on  the  laws  relating 
to  the  action  of,  by  W.  B.  Caulfield, 
641;  discussion,  543. 

'  Public,  address  on,  by  Sir 
James  Simpson,  Bart.,  M.D.,  F.R.S., 
107;  summary  of  proceedings,  589- 
564. 

Henderson,  W.  D.,  the  clearing  house 
system,  663. 

Henry,  Itev.  R.  M.,  observations  on  the 
health  of  towns,  559. 

Heron,  James,  the  bankrupt  law  of 
Ireland,  286;  on  monetary  panics, 
647. 

Hill,  M.  D.,  Q.C.,  paper  on  police 
organization,  281 ;  disgoMion,  292. 


Hill,  Rosamond,  on  the  state  of 
Guernsey  prison,  293. 

Hobart,  Lord,  is  it  desirable  to  estab- 
lish a  system  of  international  arbi- 
tration, and,  if  so,  on  what  principle 
should  it  be  organized  ?  164 ;  discus- 
sion, 254. 

Hodgson,  W.  B.,  LL.D.,  exaggerated 
estimates  of  reading  and  writing, 
893 ;  observations  on  the  status  of 
teachers,  435. 

Hospitals;  tee  Workhouse  hospitals. 

Hughes,  Kv  improvements  in  the 
baking  trade,  697. 

Hurst,  George,  observations  on  crimes 
of  violence,  272;  on  prison  labour, 
277 ;  on  police  organization,  282. 

Hutchinson,  M^jor,  on  the  gaols  and 
prison  discipline  in  India,  289. 

Hutton,  H.  Dix,  LL.B.,  the  record  of 
title  in  Ireland,  293;  the  Stdn- 
Hardenberg  land  legislation,  its 
basis,  development,  and  results  in 
Prussia,  628 ;  a  plan  for  the  gradual 
creation  of  a  farmer  proprietary  in 
Ireland,  687;  observations  on  the 
Irish  land  question,  666;  on  the 
results  of  emigration,  672. 

Hyndman,  Hugh,  LL.B.,  amendment 
of  the  law  and  practice  relating  to 
civil  bills  and  the  inferior  courts  of 
record  in  Ireland,  182;  discussion, 
261. 

Idiotic  and  imbecile,  what  is  the  best 
method  of  educating?  bj  J.  L.  H. 
Down,  M.B.,  245;  discussion, 
440. 

. What  is  the  best 

method  of  educating  the  idiotic  and 
imbecile,  and  ought  the  State  to 
subsidize  educational  establishments 
for  such  persons  ?  by  P.  M.  Duncan, 
M.B.,  388 ;  discussion,  440. 

On  the  education 


of  the  idiotic  and  imbecUe,  by  G.  H. 

Kidd,  M.D.,  439;  discussion,  440. 
Illegitimate  children,  on  the  laws  of 

fSlgium  relative  to,  by  J.  B.  Cor- 

genven,  531. 
Imbecile ;  tee  Idiotia 
India,  prison  discipline  in,  by  Mary 

Carpenter,  289. 
Female   education  in,  by  Mary 

Carpenter,  405. 
The  Kaols  and  prison  discipline 

in,  by  Major  Hutchinson,  289. 

—  Irrigation  and  navigation  in,  by 
Sir.  A.  Cotton,  663. 

—  North,  village  systems  of,  by  H. 
LePoer,663. 

'—  prisons  in,  84* 
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Industrial  Schools  Act,  on  the,  by  R.  S. 

WatBOD,  294. 
Indastry,  organization  of;  see  Prodoc- 
iion« 

Infant  mortality,  by  Mrs.  W.  Baines, 
629. 

Intemperance ;  tee  Salua  populi. 

Intermediate  education;  aee  £dnca« 
tion. 

Intermediate  prisons,  on,  by  J.  P. 
Organ,  296. 

International  arbitration,  is  it  desirable 
to  establisli  a  general  system  of,  and 
if  so,  on  what  principle  should  it  be 
organised?  by  Lord  Hobart,  164; 
discussion,  254. 

International  currency,  is  it  desirable 
that  there  should  be  an,  and  if  so, 
on  what  basis?  By  Leone  Levi. 
159  ;  discussion,  251. 

■  by  Tito  Pag- 

liardini,  250 ;  discussion  251. 

International  code,  21. 

International  high  court,  by  David 
Boss,  LL.B.,  167 ;  discussion,  254. 

Ireland,  condition  of  Irish  affaira,  2 ; 
education,  6;  ecclesiastical  establish- 
ments, 10 ;  relations  between  land- 
lords and  tenants,  13, 133 ;  emigra- 
tion, 18;  manufacturing  interests, 
19,  131 ;  convict  system,  26,  56 ; 
assimilation  of  the  laws  of  England 
and  Ireland,  48 ;  Incumbered  Estates 
Court,  56 ;  Brchon  laws,  58 ;  history 
of  education  in  Ireland,  91-100; 
cabins  in,  108 ;  railways,  148 ;  trade 
of  Irish  towns,  150. 

Assimilation  of  the  law  and 

procedure  of  England  and  Ireland, 
by  H.  N.  Mozley,  175 ;  discussion, 
261. 

Amendment  of  the  law  and 


practice  relating  to  civil  bills  and 
the  inferior  courts  of  record  in 
Ireland,  by  Hugh  Hyndman,  LL.B., 
182;  discussion,  261. 

Jury  laws  in  Ireland,  amend- 


ment of,  by  John  O^Hagan,  Q.C., 
221. 

The  bankrupt   law  of,  by 


James  Heron,  286. 

Is  the  **  national  *'  or  "  de- 


nominational "  system  of  education 
best  suited  to  the  circumstances  of 
Ireland  ?  by  Professor  Ncsbitt,  297. 

by  the  Rev.  J.  S. 


Porter,  419;  discussion,  421. 

The  reformatory  schools  of, 


Ireland,   Ghnrch   Education  Sodety; 

see  Churdi  Education  Sodety. 
— The  deaf  and  dumb  of;  tee 

Deaf  and  dumb. 

Queen's    University 


He 

Umversity  reform. 
See  aUo  Capital,  application  of; 
Emigration;  Farmer  proprietary; 
Landlord  and  tenant ;  Local  Go- 
vernment Acts ;  Manufactures ; 
Railways;  Taxation  of  Ireland. 

Irish  fisheries  ;  tee  Fisheries,  Irish. 

ndlways ;  aee  Railways. 

—  university  question,  the,  by  C.  P. 
Beichel,  D.D.,  858 ;  discussion,  449. 

Irvine,  Rev.  Richard,  observations  on 
the  universities,  456;  on  interme- 
diate education,  460. 

Irwin,  Rev.  A.,  observations  on  the 
Irish  education  question,  423. 

Jenkins,  E.,  observations  on  the 
sanitary  laws,  545. 

Johnston,  Kev.  Mr.,  observations  oo 
the  status  of  teachers,  438 ;  on  the 
idiotic  and  the  imbecile,  444. 

■  Rev.  J.  A.,  closing  of  public 

houses  in  Scotland,  692. 

Joynt,  Right  Hon  W.  Lane,  on  the 
reformatory  schools  of  Ireland,  294; 
butter  trade  of  Ireland,  096 ;  obser- 
vations on  the  Irish  land  question, 
668. 

Jurisprudence  and  the  amendment  of 
the  law,  summary  of  proceedings, 
248-296. 

and  assimilation  of  the 

law,  address  by  the  Right  Hon.  T. 
0*Hagan,  36. 

Jury  laws  in  Ireland,  amendment  of, 
by  John  O'Hagan,  Q.C.,  221 ;  dis- 
cussion, 286. 

system,  the  machinery  for  work- 
ing, its  defects  and  repair,  by  Mr. 
Serjeant  Pulling,  218;  discussion, 
280. 

the  Scotch,  by  G.  R. 


by  Rt.  Hon.  W.  Lane  Joynt,  294. 

Juvenile   crime  in,  by  C» 


Wolfe  Shaw,  246. 


Tennant,  284 ;  discussion,  286. 

Juvenile  crime  in  Ireland,  by  C.  Wolfe 
Shaw,  245. 

Kane,  Sir  Robert,  F.R.S.,  address  on 
economy  and  trade,  124 ;  emigration, 
126;  trades'  unions,  128;  co-opera- 
tion, 129  ;  railways,  129  ;  continental 
railway  system,  130;  manufactures 
of  Ireland,  131;  relations  of  landlord 
and  tenant  in  Ireland,  133 ;  peasant 
proprietorship  in  France  and  Prussia, 
134;  the  soundest  basis  for  social 
happiness  and  national  stability, 
130;  observations  on  Government 
and  the  railways,  690. 
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Kennedy,  James,  on  the  sanitary  con- 
dition of  Belfast,  658;  discussion, 
658. 

— ^—  Land  laws  of  Europe 

and  their  efiect,  C96. 

Influence  of  education 


upon  manufactures  and  commerce, 
701. 

Kidd,  G.  H.,  M.D.,  on  the  education 
of  the  idiotic  and  imbecile,  439 ;  dis- 
cussion, 440. 

Kingham,  Kcv.  John,  the  deaf  and 
dumb  of  Ireland,  their  condition, 
and  the  means  of  ameliorating  it, 
439 ;  discussion,  440. 

Kirkpatrick,  W.,  friendly  societies, 
700. 

Knight,  H.  C,  observations  on  the 
recreation  of  the  working  classes, 
663. 

Knox,  Rev.  Dr.,  observations  on  the 
health  of  towns,  660. 

Lambert,  Kcv.  B.,  observations  on  the 
idiotic  and  the  imbecile,  443. 

Land  laws  of  Europe,  and  their  effect, 
by  J.  Kennedy,  696. 

-^—  legislation ;  see  Stein  Harden- 
berg. 

Landlord  and  tenant  in  Ireland,  what 
legislative  or  other  measures  can 
be  adopted  to  improve  the  relations 
between?  by  L.  Christie,  666;  dis- 
cussion, 665. 

,   by 

W.    Malcomson,    673;    discussion, 
665. 

..-.i.-i._....^-^ ,  re- 
lation between,  by  W.  Audain,  663 ; 
discussion,  665. 

Lankcster,  Edwin,  M.D.,  on  prison 
and  workhouse  dietaries,  620 ;  ob- 
servations on  the  sanitary  laws,  644, 
646,  548 ;  on  the  registration  systems, 
548,  662 ;  on  the  recreation  of  the 
working-classes,  655,  666 ;  on  the 
health  of  towns,  668, 660. 

Lahyon,  C,  M.  P.,  observations  on 
the  idiotic  and  the  imbecile,  442 ; 
on  Government  and  the  railways, 
688. 

Law  and  procedure  of  England  and 
Ireland;  on  what  points  should 
they  be  assimilated?  by  Herbert 
N.  Mozley,  176;  discussion,  261. 

Laws  of  the  United  Kingdom,  how 
far  can  they  be  made  uniform,  as  far 
as  they  affect  the  relations  between 
the  different  countries,  269 ;  discus- 
sion, 261. 

Legal  education,  38,  40. 

L.evi,  Leone,  is  it  desirable  that  there 


should  be  an  international  eorrency ; 
and  if  so,  on  what  basis ,  159 ;  dis- 
cussion, 251. 

Local  Government  Acts,  should  they 
be  extended  to  Ireland,  by  J. 
Hancock,  685 ;  discussion,  674. 

-^— — ^— — ^  On  the  ex- 
tension of,  to  Ireland,  by  J.  Ander- 
son, 674 ;  discussion,  674. 

Lowry,  J.,  observations  on  the 
manufactures  of  Ireland,  682. 

Macadam,  Stevenson,  town  and  domes- 
tic water  supply,  560;  observations 
on  the  sanitary  laws,  643;  on  the 
recreation  of  the  working-classes, 
655 ;  on  the  health  of  towns,  559, 560. 

McCaosland,  I).  K.,  observations  on 
Government  and  the  railways,  687. 

McCosh,  Rev.  James,  LL.D.,  on 
compulsory  education,  375. 

i '  The     Arte* 

course  in  the  Queen's  University 
and  Queen's  Colleges,  as  compared 
with  that  in  other  institutions,  447 ; 
discussion,  449. 

Intermediate 


and    middle-class    education,    456; 
discussion,  469. 

McCrea,  Dr.  John,  observations  on 
the  registration  systems,  651 ;  on 
the  health  of  towns,  660. 

McGee,  W.,  M.D.,  observations  on 
recreation  oi  the  working-classes, 
668  ;  on  the  sanitary  laws,  644 ;  on 
intermediate  education,  459. 

Mac  Ilwaine,  Rev.  W.,  on  drunken 
madness,  or  methyomania,  563; 
observations  on  the  Irish  edacation 
question,  428  ;  on  the  nniversities, 
453 ;  on  the  recreation  of  the  work- 
ing-classes, 664;  on  intermediate 
education,  461. 

Mac  Ivor,  Rev.  James,  D.D.,  interme- 
diate education,  469;  discussion,  459; 
observations  on  the  universities,  454. 

McKane,  John,  what  are  the  eco- 
nomic results  of  continuous  emigra- 
tion from  Ireland,  576;  discussion, 
669;  observations  on  the  results  of 
emigration,  673 ;  on  trades'  unions, 
694. 

McKnight,  Thomas,  observationa  on  the 
idiotic,  448. 

Maclean,  H.,  on  the  objects,  operation, 
and  effects  of  the  proceedings  of 
the  public  health  committee  of  the 
corporation  of  Dublin,  486;  discns- 
sion,  668. 

McNaughten,  Rev.  John,  observations 
on  the  Irish  education  question,  428} 
on  intermediate  education,  459. 
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MaloolmBon,  W.,  what  legUdaiive  or 
other  measures  can  be  adopted  to 
improve  the  relations  of  landlord 
and  tenant  in  Ireland,  478;  dis- 
cussion, 665;  observations  on  the 
results  of  emigration,  672. 

Manufactures,  influence  of  education 
upon ;  Me  Education. 

of  Ireland,  development 

and  extension  of,  by  W.  Ewart,  junr. 
676 ;  discussion,  679. 

Married  women,  on  the  laws  relating 
to  the  property  of,  by  G.  W. 
Hastings,  292. 

Marshall,  James,  observations  on 
crimes  of  violence,  278;  on  prison 
labour,  279. 

Martial  law  in  the  colonies,  22. 

Martin,  Rev.  W.  T.,  observations  on 
the  universities,  452. 

Robert,  M.D.,  observations  on 

the  health  of  towns,  559,  560; 
observations  on  the  recreation  of 
the  working-classes,  554. 

Measures ;  «ee  Money,  weights,  etc 

Memorial  on  the  sanitary  laws  and 
state  medicine,  xL 

Methyomania ;  see  Drunken-madness. 

Michael,  W.  H.,  What  measures  are 
necessary  to  secure  efficiency  and 
uniformity  in  the  working  of  the 
sanitanr  laws,  462 ;  discussion,  541. 

Miller,  Henry,  how  far  can  the  laws 
of  the  United  Kingdom  be  made 
uniform  as  far  as  they  a£Fect  the 
relations  between  the  different 
countries,  259;  discussion,  261; 
observations  on  the  local  Govern- 
ment Acts,  674. 

Mofifett,  Professor,  cruelty  to  animals 
with  reference  to  the  cattle  traffic, 
698. 

Monck,  C.  E.  B,,  Saltu  populi 
tuprema  Ux^  692. 

Monetary  panics,  by  J.  Heron,  647. 

Money,  weights,  and  measures,  the 
educationiU  advantages  of  a  decimal 
system  of,  by  the  Rev.  J.  S.  Porter, 
461. 

Monroe,  John  L.,  on  trades'  unions, 
663 ;  observations  on  the  results  of 
emigration,  671. 

Moore,  John,  M.D.,  on  the  influence 
of  flax  spinning  on  the  health  of  the 
mill  workers  of  Belfast,  508 ;  obser- 
vations on  the  registration  systems, 
551 1  on  the  health  of  towns,  559. 

Morris,  John,  M.D.,  observations  on 
the  sanitary  laws,  547. 

Mowatt,  J.  A.,  observations  on  the 
Irish  education  question,  429;  on 


the  oniversities,  455;  on  Govern* 
ment  and  the  railways,  686. 

Mozley,  Herbert  N.,  on  what  points 
should  the  law  and  procedure  of 
England  and  Ireland  be  assimilated? 
175;  discussion,  261  ;  observations 
on  criminal  appeal,  265;  on  local 
courts,  268. 

Mulholland,  John,  address  on  trade, 
188 ;  division  of  labour,  1 39 ;  political 
economy,  ib,;  expansion  of  trade, 
142, 146;  currency,  143;  bank  act, 
144  ;  paper  currency,  147  ;  railways, 
148;  relation  between  labour  and 
capital,  148;  trade  and  manufac- 
tures of  Ireland,  150-155 ;  observa- 
tions on  the  manufactures  of  Ireland, 
679 ;  on  trades'  unions,  695. 

Mulholland,  W.,  observations  on  inter- 
national currencv,  252 ;  on  Govern- 
ment and  the  railways,  688. 

Murpby,  I.  J.,  plan  for  a  complete 
note  circulation,  699;  obeervationfl 
on  the  universities,  452. 

Murphy,  J.  J.,  on  the  practicability 
of  a  Gt)vemment  parcel  poet,  656. 

— — -  on  a  parcel  post,  662. 

Government    and    the 

Irish    railways,     683;    discussion 
684. 

on    the     Irish    land 


question,  667. 

on  trades*  unions,  694. 


Musgrave,  Sir  R.,  observations  on  the 
Irish  land  question,  669. 

Nations,  community  of,  address  on,  bj 
David  Dudley  Field,  63. 
See  also  International  high  court 

Neglected  children  of  the  poor,  the,  and 
what  we  owe  to  them,  by  E.  All- 
worthy,  296. 

Nesbitt,  Professor,  is  the  "  national "  or 
**  denominationar*  system  of  educa- 
tion best  suited  to  the  circumstances 
of  Ireland  ?  297 ;  discussion,  421 ; 
observations  on  the  status  of  teachers, 
434  ;  on  the  universities,  453. 

Newlands,  James,  observations  on  the 
sanitary  laws,  547,  548. 

Noble,  John,  taxation  of  Ireland,  663 ; 
observations  on  Government  and  the 
railways,  684 ;  on  trades'  unions  and 
strikes,  694. 

Norrls,  Rev.  J.  P.,  technical  inst^l^ 
tion,  386. 

Note  circulation,  plan  for  a  complete, 
by  I.  J.  Murphy,  699. 

Nourse,  W.  E.  C,  illustrations  of 
cottage  and  sanitary  improvementSi 
564. 

Oaths,  on,  by  E.  Gardner,  291. 


Indea. 


Ill 


O'Gilby,  W.,  amalgamation  and  man- 
a^ment  of  the  Irish  railways,  682 ; 
discussion,  684 ;  observations  on  the 
Irish  land  qaestion,  668. 

O'Hagan,  John,  Q.C.,  amendment  of 
the  jury  laws  in  Ireland,  221 ;  dis- 
cussion, 286. 

O'Hagan,  Bight  Hon.  Thomas,  address 
on  jurisprudence  and  assimilation  of 
the  law,  36 ;  jurisprudence,  37 ;  legal 
education,  88,40;  Boman  jurispru- 
dence, 40 ;  legislative  expression,  42 ; 
codification,  43;  study  of  the  law, 
value  of  extended  culture,  and  liberal 
thought,  46 ;  assimilation  of  the  laws 
of  England  and  Ireland,  48 ;  register 
of  deeds,  49;  county  courts,  51; 
public  prosecutor,  52;  incumbered 
estates  court,  56  ;  Irish  convict  sys- 
tem, 56 ;  bankruptcy  law,  57 ;  statute 
law  revision,  58 ;  Brehon  laws,  58  ; 
observations  on  criminal  appeal, 
267;  on  local  courts,  271;  on  the 
jury  system,  286, 

O'Reilly,  M.  W.,  M.P.,  observations 
on  the  Irish  education  question,  426 ; 
on  the  Irish  land  question,  665; 
on  Government  and  the  railways,  689. 

Organ,  J.  P.,  on  intermediate  prisons, 
296. 

Orr,  Rev.  J.  H.,  observations  on  crimes 
of  violence,  273;  on  the  status  of 
teachers,  433. 

Oulton,  Rev.  Richard,  observations  on 
prison  labour,  278,  280,  281. 

Fagliardini,  Tito,  on  our  international 
currency,  250;  discussion,  251. 

how  to  put  an  end  to 

strikes,  693 ;  discussion,  694. 

Fankhurst,  R.  H.,  LL.D.,  how  far  is  it 
desirable  to  centralize  or  localize  the 
administration  of  justice  ?  198 ;  dis- 
cussion, 268 ;  observations  on  inter- 
national arbitration,  255;  on  the 
assimilation  of  English  and  Irish 
procedure,  261 ;  on  criminal  appeal, 
266;  on  local  courts,  271;  on  the 
universities,  452. 

Parcel  Post,  Government,  on  the  prac- 
ticability of  a,  by  J.  J.  Murphy,  656. 

Patterson,  R.,  observations  on  inter- 
mediate education,  460. 

Penny  banks  in  Glasgow,  by  J.  Gmik- 
shank,  663. 

Perry,  George,  on  the  law  of  bank- 
ruptcy, 288. 
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of  the  Contagious  Diseases'  Act, 
1866,  xUi. 

Playgrounds,  City,  by  Barbara  Corlctt, 
552 ;  diECOBsion,  548. 


Police  organization,  how  can  it  be 
improved,  with  a  view  to  the  more 
effectual  repression  of  crime  ?  by  H. 
Cartwright,  212;  discoBfdon,  282. 
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Porter,  Rev.  J.  Scott,  is  the  "na- 
tional" or  "denominational"  sys- 
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circumstances  of  Ireland  ?  419 ;  dis- 
cussion, 421. 

The  educational 

advantages  of  a  decimal  system  of 
money,  weights,  and  measures,  461 ; 
observations  on  the  status  of  teauchers, 
436;  on  the  universities,  454;  on 
intermediate  education,  460 ;  on  the 
sanitary  laws,  545. 

Prison  discipline,  78. 
■  labour,  81. 

Is  it  expedient  and 

practicable  to  make  prison  labour 
productive  and  remunerative?  by 
E.  Shepherd,  210  ;  discussion,  276. 

by  H.  Cartwright,  275 ; 


discussion,  276. 

by   Captain  Fcnwick, 


276 ;  discussion,  276. 
Prison  discipline  in  India,  by  Mary 

Carpenter,  239.    &e  dko  India. 
Prison  and  workhouse  dietaries  ;  sm 

Dietaries. 
Prisons ;  set  Guernsey  prison  ;  Inter- 

mediate  prisons. 
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dustry with  a  view  to,  by  A.  Cleary, 
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by  Rev.  J.  A.  Johnston,  692. 
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liquors,  692. 
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by  Barbara  Corlett,  695. 
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Railways,  Irish,  the  Government  and, 
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684. 
■  Amalgamation    and 

management  of,  by  W.  O'Gilby,  682 

discussion,  684. 
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Dublin. 
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Scotch  jury  system,  the,  by  G.  R, 
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national arbitration,  257. 
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Goldwin,  on  tho  adaptation  of 
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itatus  of  teachers,  437 ;  on  the 
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us,  694. 

Mr.,  observations  on  the  manu- 
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J  law  revision,  58. 
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jrs,  696. 

1,  how  to  put  an  end  to,  by  T. 
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I,    John,    observations    on    the 
ic  and  imbecile,  444. 

advantages  which  would  accrue 
reland  from  the  cultivation  and 
uf  act  arc  of,  from  beetroot,  by 
aruchson,  678  ;  discussion,  679. 
u'ics.  Jurisprudcuce  and  amend- 
t  of  thi;  law,  248-296. 

PMucation,  418-461. 

Health,  539-:>64. 

— —  Economy  and  trade,  611- 

m,  G.,  observations  on   the  re- 
tiou  of  the  working-classes,  655. 
on  of  Ireland,  by  John  Noble, 

irs,  what  are  the  best  means  for 
•oving  the  status  of,  by  Professor 
rcy  Thompson,  326;  discussion, 

cal  instruction,  by  the  Eev.  J.  P. 

ris,  386. 

ilism,  by  James  Haughton,  702. 
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executing  private  trusts,  and  also 
on  the  expediency  of  remunerating 
trustees  executing  private  tnuts, 
249. 

— On  the  Scotch  jury  system, 

284;  discussion,  286;  observations 
on  the  assimilation  of  English  and 
Irish  procedure,  262;  on  criminal 
appeal,  266 ;  on  local  courts,  270. 

Teulon,  Seymour,  observations  on 
prison  labour,  279. 
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are  the  best  means  for  improving  the 
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to  the  public  sufficient  guarantees 
for  the  efficiency  of  their  teaching, 
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Tod,  Isabella  M.  S.,  advanced  edaca« 
tion  for  girls  of  the  upper  and  middle 
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Torrens,  R.  R.,  observations  on  the 
results  of  emigration,  670. 

Trade,  address  by  John  MolhoUand, 
138. 

Trade  outrages  in  Sheffield,  the  moral 
to  be  drawn  from,  by  P.  H.  Rath- 
bone,  692 ;  discussion,  694. 

Trades'  societies,  by  D.  Smith,  693 ; 
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day,  by  Goldwin  Smith,  350;  dis- 
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See  Irish  Universities  question. 
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